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EDICTS or TEE EH^XOES, [cH. SHT. 

tlie Eotnan kings iras transferred, in their respectire offices 
to the consuls and dictators, the censors and praitors ; and 
a similar right was assumed bj the tribunes of the people, 
the ediles, and the proconsuls.' At Eomo, and in, the pro- 
Tincesj.the duties of the subject, and the intentions of the 
governor, were proclaimed ; and the civil jurisprudence was 
, refonned by the annual edicts of the supreme judge, the 
prmtor of the city. As soon as he ascended his tribunal, he 
announced by the voice of the crier, and afterwards inscribed 
bn a white wall, the rules which he proposed to follow in 
the decision, of doubtful cases, and the relief which his 
equity would afford trom the. precise rigour of ancient 
- statutes, A principle of discretion more congenial to mo- 
narchy was introduced into the republic: the art of re- 
specting the name, and eluding the efficacy, of the laws, was 
improved by successive prictors ; subtleties and fictions were 
invented- to defeat the plainest meaning of the decemvirs, 
and where the end was salutary, the means were frequently 
absurd. The secret or probable ^vish of the dead was suf- 
fered, to prevail over tlie order of succession and the forms 
of testaments ; and tlie claimant, who was excluded from 
the character of heir, accepted with equal pleasure from an 
indulgent prmtor, the possession ,of the goods of his- late 
.kinsman or benefactor. In the redress of private wrongs, 

■ compensations and fines were substituted to tbe obsolete 
ncrow of the twelve tables ; time and space were annihilated 
bv fanciful suppositions ; and the plea of youth, or fraud, 
Of -violence, annulled the obhgation, or excused the per* 
formance of an inconvenient contract. A junsdicuon thus 
vaoTie and arbitrary was exposed to tbe most dangerous 
abuse - the substance, as well ns tbe form of justice, _ n ere 
nfren sacrificed to tbe prejudices of virhie, the bias of 
fine S-SuoB. BBd tul glower sed™Som of latecst or 

institutions, to the end tL. ^ j iforiri-c of HauboM point out tbo 

■ ^anent evils. The fbe end 

works which afford ] ^The opinions of our judges uud 

form of. these edicts.— n ab*.ko. i -j l i. nature of the 

decrees df judicial and' legislative 

PrffitonanEdic^. bVthem, and which eomc consider ty 

.'^"daSSouI pwvSis also tlu-ougbout the whole frame of our com. • 
tutional polity, — E d.] ■; . , 
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[CE. SLIT. 


2Ionarchs ssldom condescend to become the preceptor? of 
their subjects; and some praise is due to Justinian, bv 
whose command an ample system was reduced to a short and 
olementaiy teatise. . Among the various institutes of the 
Eoman law,^ those of Caiusi" were the most popular in the 
East and Tfestj and their use may be considered as an c-vi- 
denee of their merit. Th(^ were selected by the imperia 
delegates. Tribonian, Theophilus, and Eorotbeus ; .and the 
freedom and purity of the Autonines was incrusted with the 
coarser •materials of a degenerate age. The same volume 
which introduced the youth of Eome, Constantinople, and 
Berytus, to the gradual study of the Code and Pandects, is 
stiH precious to the historian, the philosopher, and the 
magistrate. The xyrstiiriES of .Justinian are dinded into 
four books : they proceed, with no contemptible method, 
from I. JBersons, to U. Things, and from things, to III. 
Actions : and the article IT. of JBrivate Wrongs, is termi- 
nated by the principles of Criminal Law.% 

I. The distinction of ranks and persons, is the firmest 
basis of a mixed and limited government. In Prance, the 
remains of liberty are kept alive by tbe spirit, the honours, 
and even tbe prejudices, of fifty thousand nobles.§ Two 

the cliurcli of Koroe. (JToveL 9.) For fbe general repeal of Uxose 
miscliievous indulgences, see KoveL 111, and edict. 5. 

Lactantius, in Ms Institutes of Cliristianitv, an elegant and 
specious TTork, proposes to imitate the title and method of the 
■civilians. Quidam prudeates et arbitri requitatis Institutioncs Civilis 
.T'uris composites ediderant. (Institut, Divin. 1. 1, c. 1.1 .Such as 
Ulpian, Paul, Floreatinus, liharciau. f The emperor 

Justinian calls him suum, though he died before the end of the second 
■centurv. His Institutes are quoted by Serrius, Boethius, Prisci.aa, 5" 
aud the Epitome by Arrian is still extant. (See the prolegomena an 
notes to the edition of Schnlting, in the Jurisprudeatia Ante-Jv.st 
nianea. Lugd. Bat. 1717. Heineeeins, Hist. J. R. Xo. 313. Ludvrig 
in Vih Just. p. 199.) Z [Jnstinian made only tliree 

divisions of his Institutes, 1. Personal rights, as— slavery, marriage, 
paternal power, and guardianship. 2. The rights of property or 
ownership ; and S. The injuries or causes of complaint, as well on the 
part of individuals as of the State Sections of the second and third 
parts rd^e taken by Gibbon to make up a fourth. — ^Hcco.] [In this 
division of the Institutc-s, Gibbon has made the appendix of the 
crimMal law in the last title, into a fomth and separate part.— 

KbMO.] ■ . 

§ See -the Annales Politiques de FAhhc de Rt. Pierre, torn, i, p. 25, 
who dates in the year 1735. The most anciehi families claim the 
immemorial possesHon of arms and fiefs. Sine,? tIiS crusades, some, 
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TAXHEES AVI) CEIUDEry. 


[CE. XI.tT. 


TiEsahiral fatlier; be xniglit hz condc-mnod to Er^mhuV- ^ 
second and a thtrd tee and it was not tiU after the tHrd 
sa.e and deliverance/- that he vrzs enfranchised from ih 



chains among tac meanest of Ms serrants. The majesh' of 
n parent » as armed witli the porrer of life and deatli -f and 
the example of snca bloooy c-xecattons. which were some- 
times praised and never punished, mar be traced in the 
amals ot Eome, beyond the times of Pomper and Aunustns. 
2Ceither age. nor rank, nor the consMar' office, nor the 
honours of a triumph, could exempt the most illustrious 
citke-n fi-om the bonds of nlial subjection:! his own de- 
scendants were included in the family of their common 
ancestor ; and the claims of adoption were not less sacred or 
ess rigorous than those of nature. TTithoat fear, though 
ot without danger of abuse, the Poman legislators had 
'posc-d an unboanded conSdeneo in the sentiments of pa- 
ternal love ; and the oppression was tempered by the assu- 
rance, that each generation must succeed in its turn to the 
awful dignity of parent and master. 

The fui-st- limitation of paternal power is ascribed to the 

r* 71 . .. * 1 _ t* •*\'**. . T rT •T ^ »,* J m 



the dednoa of Ulpiaa and Ps'd. * The trinr. mrmdpatio 

13 most ck-arly ceSaed tv Ulpfaii (Fragment 10, p. K'l, 552, east 
Scliislting), end best illus-rated in ihe Antiqsiiyes of HeinecdnH. 
[The son, vrhen sold br his father, did not become feliy a slave ; be 
remained ‘-statu liber,” that is, he might daim manuraisdon at anr 
tiaae, bj repaving the sum for v.-hich ho -sras p-archased. — ^IVAr.XKdmo.] 
X By J-astinian, the old lav, the jus necis of the P.omaa father 
(Instiiut 1. 4, tit 9, 2io. 7), is reported and reprobated. Some legal 
vestiaes are Ic-it in the Pandects (L 43, tit 25, leg. 3, No. 4) and the 
Collatio Legum Eomcnaram et dlosaioarum (tit 2, No. 3, p. 1S9). 
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CHAPTEE XLIV. 

HEA OF THE ROHAN JUBISPREDEKCE. — THE EATVS OP THE KINGS. 

THE TWELA’E TABEla OP T.KE DECEMTIRS.— THE LAIVS OP THE PEOPLE. 
— THE DECREES OP THE SEN.ATE. — THE EDICTS OP THE 31IAGISTRATE3 
AND EHPERORS.— AUrnORIir OP THE CIVILIANS. — CODE, PANDECTS, 

KOVELS, AND INSTIIOTES, OP JUSTINIAN. — 1 . RIGHTS OF PERSONS. 

n. BIGHTS OP THINGS. IH. PRIVATE INJURIES AND ACTIONS. 

IV. CRIMES AND PUKISHMENIS. 

The vain titles of the victories of Justinian are crumbled 
into dust ; but the name of the legislator is inscribed on a 
fair and everlasting monument, tinder his reign, and by 
his care, the civil jurisprudence was digested in the immortal 
works of the Cobe, the Pandects, and the Institutes 
the public reason of the Homans has been silently or stu 

* Tho civilians of the darker ages hiivo established an absurd and 
incomprebensible mode of quotation, which is supported by autliority 
•and custom. In their references to the Code, the Pandects, and tho 
Institutes, they mention the number, not of the hook, but only of the 
law; and content themselves with reciting the first words of the titlo 
to which it belongs ; and of these titles there are more than a thousand. 
Ludwig (Vit. Justiniani, p. 268) wishes to shake oif this pedantic yoke; 
4 ind I have dared to adopt the simple and rational method.of tiumhering 
the hook, tho titlo, end the law, [This chapter has much angaged tho 

-r-nT. T* B 
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, dionsly transfused into tlie domestic institutions of Europe 

■ and^ the la-srs of JusMnian still command the respect or 
obeaienee of independent nations. "Wise or fortunate is tie 
prince who connects his own reputation with the honour 
and^-interest of a perpetual order of men. The defence of 

- ■ -theiT;. founder is the first cause, which in everr age has 
'^srcised the zeal and industry of the cirilians. ° They 
■^/jiiously commemorate his Tirtues: dissemble or deny his 
y failings ; and fiercely chastise the guilt or folly of the rebels 

• who presume to sully the majesty of the purple. The 
idolatry of lore has provoked, as it usually happens, the 

• -rancour of opposition; the character of Justinian has been 

■ -exposed to the blind vehemence of fiattery and invective, 
> ■ ai^ the injustice of a sect (the Anti-Tribonians) has refiised 

attention of. German jurists. In ITS?, Professor Hugo published a 
translaiibn of it> with original notes, and in IS21 appeared another hv 
Professor TTarrihonig. Hugo savs that Gibbon’s form of quotation is 
most convenient for unprofessional men ; hut that for German lawyers, 
who. must appear to know, at least, the Pandects and Institutes by 
. heart, their mode of citing is the best— E d.] 

•’ ?■ Germany, Bohemia, Hungary, Poland, and Scotland, have received 

• '■ •'them a.3 common law or reason ; in France, Italy, 6c. they possess a 
■’ ■ dirset or indirect influence ; and they rrere respected in England, from 

.. ■ JSiepben to Edward I, our national Justinian, (Duck, de Usu et Aucto- 
ritate .Juris CiTilis, 1. 2, e. 1, 8 — 15. Heineccius, Hist Juris Ger- 
manici, C.'3, 4. ITo. 55 — ^124) and the legal historians of each country, 
pt has been disjjuted in France, whether the Eoman law was fotmded 

• ,'ou positive- edicts or only raison icrite. In Germany the latest or 
■Jtistioian’s enactments supersede the older. — ^H ugo.] [There were- 
none hut imperfect treatises on Eoman law in Gibbon’s time. That 

- of Arthur Duck is very trifling. Hore light has been thrown on it by 

■ the' interesting researches of Sarii, Tiraboschi, Fantuzzi, .Savioli, and 

■ Sftvignv. It was always preserved from the time of J ustinian, but 
--the Glossators, bv their unwearied ardour, made it known throughout 
JE-orona— TiA^.sk6^-IG.] [The Italkn jurists, who first -wrote on 

; .-'-.-'P.oman TaW. Were, called “ Glossatores,” Explainers or Interpreters, 

■ from thet-Me 'of'- Gloss-V which Bulgarus, the leader of them, gave 
' ■ to-his bock De Jure Civili. He, together with Jacobus Bononiensis, 

. -whcrliad the-cognomen of ‘'the Old Glossator,” and TIgolino h Porta, 

■ another of them, were employed by the emperor Frederic Barbarossa, 
as his. leeal advocates at Koncaglia -in 1158, to support his claims on 
it-olv ' This gave them and the-ir studies gye.ater importance. 3Ir. Hal- 
larn'informs us' Qliddle. Ages, voL iii, p. 513— 520), that early in the 

■ twelfth cenfniy, Gnarnarius opened-a school of cotI law.at Bolo^a, 

- -nd tho Glossators'were his nupils. But hlr. HaBam -aeolmed “tn 

-.V..- dwell on the forgotten teachers of a science thati3;likely.soo3-inhe- 
.y.--' forgotten..” — E d.]. ' ■ • f ' 
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all praise and merit to tlie prince, his ministers, and his 
. laws * Attached to no party, interested only for the truth . ’ • ■ . 
and candour of history, and directed bv the most temperate ’ ' 
and sldlful guides, t I enter with just diffidence on the 
subject of civil law, which has exhausted so many learned 
lives, and clothed the walls of such spacious libraries/' In ■ 
a single, if possible in a short chapter, I shall . trace' the’,- 
Eoman jurisprudence from Eomulus to Justinian, J appr’e/.' 
ciate the labours of that emperor, and pause to contemplate •'* 
the principles of a science so important to the peace and *. 
happiness of society. The laws of a nation form the most ’ 
instructive portion of its liistory; and, although I have • 
devoted myself to write the annals of a declining monarchy,- 
I shall embrace the occasion to breathe the pure and ihvigo- ■ 
rating air of the republic. . - ' • 

The primitive government of Eome§ was composed, with • 

* Francis. Hotoman, a learned and acute lawyer of the sixtocntli 
century, -wished to mortify Ciijacins, and to please the .ChanceII(>r 

de VHCpitah His Anti-Tribonianus (which I have never heen ablo to ■ . 

procure), -was published in French in 1609; and his sect was’ pro-,' 
pajated in Germany. (Hoincocius, 0pp. tom. iii, sylloge 3, p. 171-r-l-83.). 

f At the head of these guides I shall re'speotfuliy place the -learned • ..’J''. 
and perspicuous Heineccius, a German professor, who died r,t Halle in' jp 
the year 1711 (see his Eloge in the Houvelle Bibliothique Gernjanique, ■ /. 
tom. ii, p. 51 — 64). His ample worts have been collected in eight ^ ^ 

volumes in 4to. Geneva, 1743 — 1748. The treatises -wiiioh I have . ' 

separately used are, 1. Historia Juris Romani et . Germanic!, Lugd. 
Batav. 1740, in 8vo. 2. Syntagma Antiquatatum Romanam Jurispru- - 
dcntiam Illustrantium, 2 yols. in 8vo. Traject, ad Ehennm. .3. Ble-‘ 
menta Juris Civilis secundum Ordinem Institutionum, Lngi Bat. . 
1751, in 8vo. 4. Elementa J. C. secundum Ordinem Pande.ctarum, 
Traject. 1772, in 8vo. 2 vols. [Heineccius had the merit qf bringing ; 
into notice the works of French and Dutch jurists, • Bach-is cs'eiitlefit - 
-when he exposes prevailing error.?. — H ugo.] [Hot heing,.hiin5elf -a.- -.? 
la-n’yer, Gibbon could only bo guided by the opinions of .the„-;ya-itor3 ; -i . 
whose authority then stood thehighest. Heineccius -^va? i-ep-ut^d-tuha-rO.; 
studied deeply the Roman law; but he knew nothing mpj-ft qf it than - ' 
what he had gathered from the compilations of others'.!. Gibbon was - ' 
thus betrayed into erroi-s, which we have now the.mpqnsof cgrrecting. ' ' ' 
Yet none hut a pen like his can impart to those more accuvateacqui- ■ 
sitions, the lustre, force, and vivacity, .with ;which he has.iavpsted 
the opinions of Heineccius and his centempovaries. — IVAiiNKops.] ■ • 

* Our original text is a fragment de Origino JUrisfBandeet. 1. 1, i V; 

tit. 2) of Pomponiua, a Roman lawyer, lyho lived updqr tlie .Mtomnps. y 
(Heineco. tom.-.-iii, syll. 3, p, 66 — ^126.) It has been abndged -and 
prabably. corrupted, by Tribonian, and since restored by BynKorsnooK, , 
•0pp. totei, p. 279-304.) • § Tbc constitutional.'- 
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some political skill, of an elective Mng, a council of nobles, 
and. a general assembly of tbe people. War and religion 
trere adi^rered bvthe supreme magistrate : and be alone 
- proposed tbe laws, wliicb were debated in tbe senate, and 
• Imailj ratified or rejected by a majority of rotes in tbe tbirty 
cun<B or parishes of tbe city. Eomulus, ISTuma, and Serrius 
TuUius, are celebrated as tbe most ancient legislators ; and 
each of them claims bis peculiar part in tbe threefold divi- 
sion of .Jurisprudence.® The laws of marriage, tbe educa- 
tion of children,, paid tbe authority of parents, which may 
seem to draw their ori^ trom nature itself, are ascribed to 
the untutored wisdom of Eomulus. The law of nations and 
of reb^ous worship, which Siuma introduced, was derived 
from his nocturnal converse with the nymph Egeria. Tbe 
civil law is attributed to tbe experience of Serrius; he 
balanced the rights and fortunes of tbe seven classes of 
-.'citizens: and guarded, by fifty new regulations, the observ- 
ance of contracts and the pnnishment of crimes. The state, 
which he had inclined towards a democracy, was changed 
by the last Tarquin into lawless despotism : and when the 
langly office was abolished, the pamcians engrossed the 
. benefits of freedom. The royal laws became odious or ohso- 
lete ; the mysterious deposit was silently preserved by the 
'priests and nobles ; and, at the end of sixty years, the 
citizens of Eome still complained that they were ruled by 
the arbitrary sentence of the magistrates. Tet the posi- 
tive institutions of the kings had blended themselves with 
-the' public, and private manners of the ci^; some fragments 

of the tiugs of Eome may he studied in the first book of Litt. 
-ahdmore copiously in Dionysius Halicama-ssensis (L 2, p. 3-5— So. liS 

J 3 Q 4 ^ p IPS— 220), who sometimes betrays the character of a 

rhrioricianWd a Greek [On this subject the'writings of Beaufor^ 
Tsiebuhr, and TTachsmuth should he consulted. — W.pxK.-yaG.J 
rBeaufort’s “DhsertaHon siir I’lncertitade des anq premiem a&des 
de I’Histoire Eomaine,” came out in I73s, and his Repubhque Eo- 
Saaine, which was from the first highly appreciated, in l/oS. 
hre both quoted by Gibbon. IS'iebulw <Le«ures, 1, p. 3 and _i.) 
;1Lowled|es BeauiWs work to be -Gie basis of ah that has smeo 
n^ea advanced 02 tlie eame subject- Ed.j t> 

adufittedbyldascou, bis German editor. [Tns Jm. 

th&' ffen(€S of tbe Eoma '= 
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of that venerahle jurisprudence* were compiled by the 
diligence of antiquarians, t and above twenty texts still 
speak the rudeness of the Pelasgic idiom of the Latius^J ■ ' ' 

See Kiebuhr’s Lectures, 1, p, 136—161. But Hugo objects to this 
classification of the Eoman law, and says that it can scarcely be 
regarded as a serious suggestion. — ^E d.] 

* The most ancient code or dige.st was styled Jus Papirianum, from 
the first compiler, Papirius, who flourished somewhat before or after 
the Eegifugium. (Pandect. 1. 1, tit. 2.) The best judicial critics, even 
Bynhershoek (tom. i, p. 2S4, 285) and- Heineccius (Hist. J. C. E. 1. 1, 
c. 1C, 17, and Op. tom. viii, sylloge 4, p. 1 — 8), give cre'dit to this tale 
of Pomponius, without sufficiently adverting to the value and rarity 
of such a monument of the third century of the illiterate city. I 
much Buspect that the Caius Papirius, the Pontifes Maximus, who 
revived the laws of JTuma (Dionys. Hal. 1. 3, p. 171), left only an oral 
tradition ; and that the Jus Papirianum of Granius Flaccus (Pandect. 

L 50, tit. 16, leg. 144), was not a commentary, but an original work,' 
compiled in the time of Cajsar. (Censorin. de Die Katali, 1. 3,.p. ,13/ . 
Duker, de Latinitate J.C. p.l57.) [The unimportant fragments which' 
we po.sse33 of the Jus Papirianum, as well as of the Commentary .on 
it, cannot bo made serious subjects of di.scussion. The latter, also, 
according to Censorinus, as above cited, treated chiefly “De Indigita- 
mentis." Tarro, as quoted by Servius in his note on Virgil (Georg. 1. 
21), says that those were the Libri Pontificalcs in which were pre.soribed 
the forms of ofiering sacrifices and invoking the gods. — E d.] ' ‘ 

•{■ A pompous, though feeble, attempt to restore the original, Is made.-, 
in the Histoiro de la Jurisprudence Eomaine of Terasson, p.22 — ^72. ’ 
Paris, 1750, in folio; h work of more promise than performance. 

J In the year 1444, seven or eight tables of brass were dug up 
between Cortona and Gubio. A part of these, for the rest is Etruscan, ■, 
represents the primitive state of the Pelasgic letters and language ••• 
which are ascribed by Herodotus to that district of Italy (1. 1, c. 55-^,.' 
53), though this difficult passage may be explained of a Crest-opa.ind 
Thrace. (Motes de Larcher, tom. i, p. 256 — 261.) The savage dialegi • 
of the Eugubine tables has exercised, and may still elude, the diyina- 
tion of criticism ; but the root is undoubtedly Latin, of the same' age 
and character as the Saliare Carmen, which, in the time of Horace, 
none could understand. The Eoman idiom, by an infusion of Dori^ 
and iEolic Greek, was gradually ripened into the style of the twelve 
tables, of the Duillian column, of Ennius, of Terence, and of Cic.erq. ■. 
(Gruter, Inscript. tom. i, p. 142, Scipion Mafiei; Istoria Diplomatica, 
p. 241 — 258. Bibliothhque Italique, tom. iii,'p.' SO — 41. 174—205; 

tom. xiv, p. 1—52.) [Euguhiiun, or Iguviuih, was, an- ancient town of . 

the XTmbri, who became subject to Borne, a. xj . 0. 434, or 320 b. c.; the 
modem Gubbio now occupies its site. It is called Ikovina and Jovma, 
-in the' celebrated tables, which were discovered in a subterranean 
vaultjtby a peasant of the neighbouring -village of La^Schioggia. Ifi.ey 
are nTaJe-,'r>f the -purest copper, of different dimensions,^ from 1^, to 
2J feet in height, and from 1 to IJ broad. The inscriptions are-yery 
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I sliaU not repeat tlie rrell-lmo-mi stoir of the decemvirs * 
^ho suHied hy their acttons the ionour of inscribing- Jn 
brass, or Tvood, or ivoiy, the xwxlte taeies of the Eoman 

distmciiy aad legibly engraven. Tbese vrere long a mvsfcry to the 
Butmthin the last tiveaty years, German indcstrv 
EfaU have succeeaed m furnishing an interpretation. 0. MiiUer's 
^Die EtTMker led the vay, in 1S23, to the first correct vie^ of them. 
He tvi^ .rolIo-B-ed by Dr. K. Lepaus, -whose treatise “ De Tabulis Engn- 


Trfeln. Eest appeared G. F. Grotefend’s “ Budimenta Lingua Em- 
•brirai ex Inscriptionibos Anbiquis eaodata.” Hanov. 1835—15-39 (in 
.eight parts). Two years later, issued from the press o£ Leiprig, 
another work ofDr.Lepsius, entitled “Inscriptiones Tjmbrica} et Oscae, 
quotquot adhuc repertse sunt omnes.” This Last mentioned -writer, 

cted and copied these monuments 
sch and Gruber -with the article 



' woytHy of this particular notice. The subject matter of these insonp- 
tibns scarcely remunerates the labour bestowed on deciphering them. 
They merely record sacrifices offered to different deities, and the forms 
of prayei; used on those occasions, varied by a single contract for a 
'division of lands between two colleges of priests. Still’ they xHustrate 
’’ thri-progress by -which “ a savage dialect” -was refined into a polished 
*and^ noble language. The first four are supposed to have been 
in-sSriUed about dOO B. c., or nearly a century antecedent to the 
B6m*ajti conquest.. The dialect is the old Umbrian or Oscan, in wHch 
..there is some affinity to Latin, but the characters used are Pelasgic, 
derived from the Etruscans. The .sixth and seventh are about two 
Tinndred years • later, and approach much more nearly to the Latin, 
the letter t generally taking the place of f, and c that of ci; the 
characters are also Eoman. The fifth marks a more imperfect s.ate Oi 
transition between the tvfo periods. Eiebuhr (Lectures, 1-105) con- 
siders Latin to be a fusion of Oscan and Sicnlo-Pelasgvc. The former 
■'had, perhaps, the same relation to the Celtic as the latter to the Greek, 
and each of them its provincial varieties, which, as Borne grewmlo 
importance, flowid' into it as a common centre. In this investigation 

•the Eugubian Tables are valuable aids.— Emj _ 

* Compare Livy 0- 3, c. 31-59) with Dionysius 
n lO n 64^: 11, m 691). Hotr concise and anma.ed is theBoman 

I as' regards 


Dionysius. — ^E d.^ 
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laws.* They were dictated hy the rigid aud jealous spml;- 
of an aristocracy, which had yielded with reluctance to the 
just demands of the people. Eut the substance of the 
twelve tables was adapted to the state of the city ; and the 
Itomans had emerged from barbarism, since they were capa- 
ble of studying and embracing the institutions of their more 
enlightened neighbours. A -wise Ephesian was driven by 
envy from his_ native country : before he could reach the 
shores of Latium, he had observed the various forms of 
human nature and civil society ; he imparted his knowledge 
to the legisLators of Some, and a statue was erected in the 
Eorum to the perpetual memory of Hermodorus.t The . 

From, tho liistorians, Heincccius (Hist. J. C. R. L 1, No. 26) main*, 
tains that the twelve tables were of brass — ffiueas : in the test of • 
Potnponius we read eboveas; for ■wbicb Scaliger has substituted 
roboreas (Bynkeraboek, p. 286). "Wood, bras.s, and ivory might be 
successively employed. [It is far more important to inquire whether 
tbo laws of the twelve tables were brought from Greece. Gibbon’s ' ' 
opinion that they wore not, is now genenaliy .adopted, particularly, by, ,. 
2tDL Niebuhr and Hugo. See my “ Institutiones Juris Romani •’ 
priv.ati,” p, 311. — [Niebuhr, in bis Lectures (i, ■. 

htiB somewhat qualified bis former decision. “I now retract,-" he 
says, “the opinion which I expressed in the first edition of '-my 
Roman History,” and then proceeds to show, that though .the Roman 
laws ■wore not derived from the Attic, still that envoys were prohablj 
deputed from Rome to Athens for the purpose of gaining. in£ornr»t5bp..' 
-Ed.] • ; . •• 

•f His exile is mentioned by Cicero (Tusculan. Quasstion. S, 36),. . 
his statue by Pliny (Hist Nat. 34, 11). The letter, dVeam, and ' 
prophecy of Heraclitus, are alike spurious (Epistoltc Grso.'.Divefs.. ' , 
p. 337). [Refer to the lldm. de TAcad. des Inscrip. (tom. xsii, p. 48.) • 
That one Hermodorus was concerned in framing the 'laws, of tbs.;,- 
twelve tables cannot weU be denied. Pompouius says, that howas';-- 
the author of the two la.st, and Pliny terms him Interpreter to the-'-’ 
Recem'viri, which we may suppose to mean, that he assisted thcii* 
labours. 5L Gratama (Anuah Acad. Gott. 1817 — 1818) has too boldly ■ 
ascribed them wholly to him. The Patrioiaus of Rome were not at • 
that time likely to let their laws be dictated by an exiled foreigner. — . ’ 
'Wabnkosig,] [It ■will ho well to note the last opinions of a man libs- 
Niebuhr on this subject, as recorded in his Lectures (i. 297). Sis 
conclusions are, that Hermodorus, in his wandering.?, happened to 
visit Rome at the time when the people were seriously agitating ® 
reform of their laws ; that, being consulted, he recommended them to 
obtain ' information respecting the, codes of Greece; that comms- 
sionera, not alormal emhassy, were sect for that purpose; that the^ .• ^ 
brought back copies of various legal systems, which, being m Greek,. 
were translated- -by Hermodorus, of whose office Pliny’s Intei pres . • . 
■was therefore not a figurative, but a literal designation ; that ho was 
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names and divisions of tie copper moner. the sole coin of 
the. infant state vrere of DoZi origin-*' the wTS 
Camp^a and Sicilj relieved tbe iranfa of a peS 4o"e 
a^cidtoenas often iateirapted by war and faefton • and 

since tlietede ivas establislied,t the deputies, wlm .^Sd 

from the Tiber, might return from the sLe harbours S 
a more precious cargo of political wisdom. The colonies of 
teeat Greece had transported and improved the arts of 
raeir mother'countiy. Cumca and Ehegium, Crotona and 
.larenturo, Agngentum and Syracuse, were in the . rank of 
the post flourishing cities. TJie disciples of P^ha<^ora 3 
applied philosophy to the use of government; the unwntten 
la'VT's of CLarondfls jiccsptod the Aid of poetry nnd iiiu£ic,x 
and,Zalraeus framed the republic of the Locrians, wMch 
stood .without alteration above two hundred years.§ Prom 

found fo be a valuable and instructive adviser, to u-bora the public 
^titude was expressed and commemorated ; but that the Romans, 
instead of iSodeUin^ their Jaws on the procured documents, adapted 
them fo tbe'ir own habits. — E d.] 

_ * This intricate subject of the Sicilian and Roman money is ably 
discussed by Dr. Bentley (Dissertation on the Epistles of Phalaris, 
<p. 4^ — whose powers in this controversy were called forth by 
bmoiir and resentment t The Romans, or their allies, 

sailed as far as the Fair Promontory of Africii (Polyb. 3. Hi, p. 17T, 
edit. Casaubon, in folio). Their voyages to Cumre, &c., arc noticed by 
Livy and Dionysius. [When Polybius wrote, the point of Africa, over 
against the south..eastem or lalybiean cape of Sicily, was called the 
Fair Promontoiy. It was afterwards the Ulercurii Promontorium of the 
Latins (CeUarius, 2, SS7), and is now Cape Bon. The circumstances 
in which mention is made of it by Polybius, are very derogatory to 
the nautical character of the Jtowans. In the first years of their 
Republic a treaty was concluded between them and the CarthagimanE, 
Which stipulated, that, unless driven by stress of weather or hostile 
pursuit, no riiip belonging to Rome or any of its alh'es, sbonid sail 
beyond this point, and , if compelled to pass it,_ should not remmn 
iHoro thtin ^ve days. Tbis liurnniatiBg concession, nvss exacted 
•the Carthaginians to conceal from Europeans the fruitfulness o. 
Bvzacium and the . .adjacent districts, which were^said to reward 
oericultural toil by a bundred-fold produce (SiL ItcL O, Eo-J 

± This circtunstance would alone prove the anbquity of Charondas, 


wards as the author of the policy of Thurium. ^ 

S Zaleucus, whose existence has been rashly attached, bad tho 
rrlorv of converHng a band of outlaws (the Locnans) into 
fhe 4S&i anTo1^e^^^ of the Greek republics (S^ l^vo 
Memoir^ of the Baron de St. Croix, Eur la Legislation de la Grands 
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a similar motive of national pnae, Loth Livy and Dionysius 
are willing to believe, that the deputies of Home visited 
Athens under the wise and splendid administration of Peri- 
cles ; and the laws of Solon were transfused into the twelve 
tables. If such an embassy had indeed been received from 
the barbarians of Hesperia, the Eoman name would have 
been familiar to the Greeks before the reign of Alexander,* 
and the faintest evidence would have been explored and 
celebrated by the curiosity of succeeding times. But the 

GrJce; Mem, de I’Acad^mie, tom. sHi, p, 276 — 333.) But the law.? 
of Zaleucus and Charondas, which imposed on Diodorus and Stohceus, 
ara the spurious composition of a Pythagorean sophist, whose fraud 
has been detected hy the critical sagacity of Bentley {p. 335 — 377). 

* I seize the opportunity of tracing the progress of this national- 
intercourse: 1. Herodotus and Thucydides (a. V. c. 300 — 350). appear 
ignorant of the name anil existence of Rome (Joseph, contra Apion, 
tom. ii, lib. 1, c. 12, p. 444, edit. Havercamp). 2. Theopompus 
(a. 17, c. 400, Plin. 3. 9) mentions the invasion of the Gatds, which ia 
noticed in looser terms by Heraclides Ponticus (Plutarch in CamiUo, 
p. 292, edit. H. Stephan.). 3. The real or fabulous embassy of tho 
Romans to Alexander (a. v. C. 430) is attested by Clitarchus (Plin. 
3. 9), by Aristus and Asclepiades (Arrian. 1. 7, p. 294, 295), and; by.- 
2Iemnon of Heraclea (apud Photium, cod, 224, p. 725), though tatiltly 
denied by Livy. 4. Theophrastus (a. n. c, 440) primus externorum:' 
aliqua de Romanis diligentius scripsit (Plin. 3. 9). 5. Lyoophron 
(a. 17 . c. 480 — 500) scattered the first seed of a Trojan colony and the 
fable of the Aineid ; Cassandra, 1226 — 1280 — 

Tijg Kal BaXaaarig aKij~Tpa nai fiovapxiav 
Aa^ovrig. 

A bold prediction before the end of the first Punic war. [The earliest 
relations between Rome and the Greeks, are traced by Niebuhr 
(Lectures 1. 458), and (p. 469) he ai^gues strongly for the embassy to 
the Macedonian Alexander. Clitarchus, he says, by whom the state- 
ment has been handed down to us, was an elegant author, who wrote 
immediately after tho event. The generally dark and mysterious 
character of Lycophron’s “ Alexandra” has caused very unreasonable , 
doubts respecting the passage here quoted by Gibbon and the “bold 
prediction,” which Cassandra ia made to utter. This poet -wrote in 
the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus, who died 246 b. o. . The Romans 
were at that time well known in the East, haring entered into treaties 
of alliance with that monarch, 273 b. c. . Pyrrhus, after his defeat at 
Tarentum (274 B. o.) had spread the fame of their valour among the 
Greeks. Soon after that event, they were masters of nearly all ltal 3 *, 
and formed “ the most powerful and compact state in all the world 
then known” (Nieb. Leo. 1, 571). The naval victory of Duillius 
w-as gained 259 B. c., and two years afterwards that of Manlius and 
Regulus, near Ecnomus, -was followed by the landing of tho Mn- 
querors in Africa. -In this state of the affairs of so rising an empire. 


-JO - cha35agii;e' of the tttelti: tables, fen. tlit. 

monuments are sflent: nor uriH it seem credible 
that the patricians should undertake n lon^ and perDous 
namgation to copv the purest model of a d'^moc^cr In 
the comparison of the tables of Solon irith those of the 
ueeemTirs, some casual resemblance may be found : some 
rules mhich nature and reason hare revealed to everrsocietr: 
- some proofs of a common descent from Eaypt or Phamicia*.* 
Bpt in all the groat lines of public and priVate jurisprudence, 
the legislators of Home and Athens appear to be strangers 
or adverse to each other. ° 

. "Whatever might he the origin or the merit of the tvelve 
■tahles.f they obtained among" the Eomans that bimd and 
partial reverence uliich the lawyers of even' country deh'ght 
to hestov on their municipal insritutions. Tho^studv is 
recommended by Ciceroi as equally pleasant and instrac- 
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The tenth, table, de laodo scjraltiino, vrr.s borrowed from Soloa ; 
.. (Cicero de Legibus, 2, 23 — 26), the fartam per Icaceca ct L'cjum coa- 
i -••■eeptaai, ' is derived by Hemeodas from the mairmers^of Athens. 

.(Antiquitat. Horn. tom. ii, p. 16" — ^175.) The liahi of hillini: a co-c- 
'rtuiilarthief vras deciared by Zdoses, Solon, and the decemvirs fKsoda?, 
•"T-rn S). (Demosthenes contra Timocratem, tom. 5 ri 7C5, edit 



.resemblance'of their laTrs?—lVAr.:.-.t:5;ci.x3 . , 

• **r -Boavi^iJC is the praiss ot Pioc^onis (voru- 3, 1- 1«, 

-p. 49ii irhich mav be "fairly translated by the eleranti atque sbsoluta 

brevitate verbomm of Anlus Gellius (S’oet A.tt'.c. 21,1). ^ 

^JiiSten to Cicero (de Legibas, 2, 2^>} and h:s reprcscn.a.;v« 
CibssnsAde Orators, 1, 43, 44). 

mav "be assisted by the foiloviag titles ihL-.-e La,._-, ^^ 1.3 ly 

Jac"ob Goihofredns, in his oellectioa of taeir fravmD*.t-5 . 
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tire. “Tlier amuse the mind b}' tlie remembrance of old 
rvords and the portrait of ancient manners ; they inculcate 
the soundest principles of government and morals ; and I 
nm not afraid to affirm, that tlie brief composition of the 
decemrirs surpasses in genuine value the libraries of Gre- 
cian philosophy. lion- admirable,” says Tully, \vith houcsj: 
or affected prejudice, “is the wisdom of our ancestors. Ve^ 
alone are the masters of civil prudence, and our superioritj- • 
is the more conspicuous, if wo dcigii to cast our eyes on the 
I'ude and almost ridiculous jurisprudence of Draco, of 
Solon, and of Lycurgus.” The twelve tables were committed 
to the memory of the young, and the meditation of the old ; 
they were transcribed and illustT.atcd with learned diligence; 
they had escaped the flames of the Gauls, they subsisted in 
the age of Justinian, and their subsequent loss has been 
imperfectly restored by the labours of modem critics.’^' But 
although these venerable monuments were considered as the 
rule of right, and the fountain of justice,! they were over-.' 
whelmed by the weight and variety of new laws, which, .at . 
the end of five centimes, became a giaevnnce more intole- 
rable than the rices of the city.j: Three thousand .brass 
plates, the acts of the senate and people, were deposited in. • 

TABtE I.AWE. ,cn.\u,’ . 

IX. Dc Jure Publico • - - - - - 7 7." 

X. De Jure Sacro. De Jurcjumncl^ Do Sepulcbris 12 

XI. Supplemcntum 5 Priorurn .... 3 3 •. 

XII. Idem 5 Posteriorum - - - - ■ -I 4 

—Ed.] 

^ See Hcineccius (Hist. J. E. Ko. 29 — 3-3). I have followed -tbd . 
restoration of the Twelve T.ablcs by Gravina (Orlginea J. C, p. 2S0 — GOT)';, 
and Terasson (Hist, de la Jurisprudence Romalne, p. 9-1—205). 

t Finis requi jum (Tacit AnnaL 3, 27). Fons omnis- pirldi?! et' 
privati juris (T. Liv. 3, 34). [Commentator.s have put vai-io^ ipon- 
atructions on these three words of Tacitus, which are plainly thtclli- 
gible if taken in connection with his preceding chapter. The mfianiug 
is, that these tables, as far as they guarded liberty' and established 
concord, by repre.=sing Patrician cabals, accomplished the object-of 
equitable law.” Horace teaches ns what is implied bv “ fficiua lege.” 
(Carm. 3, 1 ,)— Ed.]_ Jib 

.1- De jjrincipuB juris, ct quibus modi.s ad h.anc multitudinem infi- 
aiitam ao yarietatem Icgum perventum sit altius disscram (Tacit. 
AnnaL 3, 25). , This deep disquisition fills only two pages, but they 
- -are the^ pages of Tacitus. With equal sense, but with - less e.nergy, 
Du’j' (3, 31) had complained, in hne immenso allarum super alias 
acciwatanim Icgum cumulo, &c. 
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the Capitol and some of the acts, as the Julian lair a^^ainsi; 

Jhe decemws had neglected to import the sanoSon o£ 
Zaleucus. n-luch so long maintained the integrify of Ins 
repnhhc. A Locnan, ivho proposed any neir idir. stood 
iorthintheassemblj of the people -mth a cord round his 
Btenoled ^ rejected, the innovator was instantly 

The decemvirs had been named, and their tables were 
approved, by an assembly of the centtiries, in which riches 
preponderated against numbers.' To the first class of 

• Eomans, the proprietors of one hundred thousand poimds 

• --of copper,-! nin'ety-eight votes were assigned, and only 
ninety-five were left for the sis inferior classes, distributed 
according to their substance by the artful policy of Servius, 
But the tribunes soon established a more specious and 
popular maxim, that every citizen has an equal right to 
enact the laws which he is bound to obey. Instead of the 
centuries, they convened the tribes; and the patricians, after 
an impotent struggle, • submitted to tbe decrees of an 
assembly, Tn which their votes were confounded with those 

•.'of-the meanest plebeians. Tet as long as the tribes succes- 
•.sively passed over narrow iridyes,^ and gave their voices 

- * Suetonius in Yespasiano, c. 8. + Cicero ad Familiares, 8, S. 

$ Dionysius, with .Arbuthnot, and most of the modems (except 
.Eisenschmidt de Ponderibus, &c., p. 13T — 140), represent the one 
hundred thousand .asses by ten thousand Attic drachma?, or somewhat 
more than three hundred pounds sterling. But their caiculation can 
apply nnly tp . the later times, when the as was diminished to one 
twenty-Tourth of its ancient weight: nor can I believe that in the 
first gges,' however destitute of the precious metals, a single ounce of 
silver could ‘'have, been eschanged for seventy pounds of copper or 
A more simple and rational method is, to value the copper 
it=elf according to the present rate, and, after comparing the mint and 
the market price, the Koman and avoirdupois weight, the pnmihve as 
Sc E'oman pound of copper may be appreciated at one English shillmg, 
and the one hundred thousand asses of the first class amounted to 
five ’fhousandpoundssterlihg.- It will appear from tie same rc^onj 

ine- that an ox was sold at Borne for 6i, f 

Tuarter of wheat for li 10s. {Festus, p. 330, edit. Dacier ; Hm. 
mtnr 1 R 4V nor do I see any reason to reject the^e cornequepce^, 
JSmodite our ideas of the poverty of the fir^Eomans., A V 
S^ult the common writers on the Eoman Comilia especially- - 
SiloS Id BeXrt. Spanhehn (de Prxstantia et Uau-l^umi-^ 
dissert 10, p. 192,193) shews, on a cunous medal. 
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aloud, the conduct of each citizen -was exposed to the eyes 
and ears of his friends and countrj'men. The insolvent 
debtor consulted the udslies of his creditor ; the client -would 
have blushed to oppose the views of his patron; the general 
was followed by his veterans, and the aspect of a grave 
magistrate was a living lesson to the mullitude. A. new 
method of secret ballot abolished the influence of fear and 
shame, of honour and interest, and the abuse of freedom 
accelerated the progress of anarchy and despotism.* The 
Eomans had aspired to be equal ; they were levelled by the 
equality of ser^dtude ; and the dictates of Augustus were 
patiently ratified by the formal consent of the tribes or - 
centuries. Once, and once only, he experienced a sincere 
and strenuous opposition. His subjects had resigned all^ 
political liberty ; they defended the freedom of domestic life.' 
A law which enforced the obligation, and strengthened the 
bonds of marriage, -u'as clamorously rejected : Propertius, in 
the arms of Delm, applauded the victory of licentious love ; 
and the project of refonn was suspended till a new and 
more tractable generation had arisen in the world.f Such 
an example was not necessary to instruct a prudent usurper 
of the mischief of popular assembbes ; and their abolition,-, 
which Augustus had silently prepared, was accomplished- ■ 
without resistance, and almost without notice, on the acces- 

the Cista, Ponfc3, Septa, Diribifor, &c. [The .Septe -were dmmo'nS or' 
enclosures in the forum, one for each tribe to assemble in, also called ' 
otilia, or sheep folds (Lucan. Phara. 2. 1D7). At first they were 
separated merely by rope.=, then by wooden partitions,' and bt last by 
■nralls of marble. From each tepium, after secret -Voting bad been 
introduced, an elevated, naiTow plan!:, termed tbo pom, 'or bridge, 
conducted to the citta, tbo um or b.alloting-bos. At the entfa'nco of 
this passage stood the dirihitor, or scrutineer, who sumufoned each 
individual in bi.3 turn, and gave him bis tabclke, or votlng-ticbets, one 
•of •svbich was to be deposited, as the expression of bia' will, in the 
■cilia. The ponies would have been \Keles.s, and can scarcely bavg- 
exLsted, when votes were given -civu, rocc. — Ed.] 

* Cicero (de Legibus, 3. 10 — ^18) debates this constitutional question, 
and assigns to his brother Quintus the most unpopular side. [The 
ballot did not nurture in Home a virtuous constituency, nor save the 
people from the phrenzy of contending factions, the horrors of civil 
wars, and eventual 8ubmi3.sion to despotic rule. — ^E d.] 
t Pnn tumultu recusantium perferre non potuit (Sueton. in August, 
c. Si). See Propertius, b 2, eleg, G. Heineccius, in a separate history, 
has exhausted the -whole Bubjoet of the Julian and Papian-Poppseac 
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■ BEppW iyA kmbei BBmtokrto^eldttaiSoT 

■Jor Ste S'* «■*“'■<=-'. V ae de»e.o/„f a™;^ 
,ror. oi esecahre power was alleviated hr the mft 

-of legislahreauthontw; and TOpiaii might assert sfterfhe 
praepee of trro hundred rears, that the decrees of the senate 
oMamed the force and validity of laws. In the times of 
aeedom, the resolves of the people had often been dictated 
•D^the passion or error of the moment : the Cornelian. Pom- 
peian, and Julian laws, were adapted bva smgle band to 
the prevailing disorders ; but the senate,' under the reign of 
the Cffisars, was composed of magistrates and lawyers f and 
in questions of private jurisprudence, the integrity of their 
judgment was seldom perverted by fear or interest.f 

laws (Op. lorn. Tii, P. 1, p. 1-^79). « Tacit. AtmaL 1. 15, 

Lipsius, .Excursus E. in Taciimn. {Some lavs vers passed by tbs 
people in the time of Tiberius. The Camiia, vMch he transferred 
;o .the Senate,' were the annual tneetings for the appoinhaent of 
mhHo O&eetc.—Sjjsqj [Gibbon is wrong here. During tie reigns 


lanini, are proofs of this. The CoeiHio, -were gradually laid aside with 
h’e other forms of the republic. — •'WAP.^■IIo::IG.] [Gibbon’s conciseness 
i her'e ‘‘•^erbally inaccurate, though substantially enrrect. ' At the 
.tmes't heonly ante-dates, by a few years, a conEummation already in 
rogress The- same had been previously s.aid, almost in tic same 
■brds (ch. Sh .and is not contradicted as an error by Prof Wench, 
n' his.'note he , merely obseiT'cs, that the forms of the C’or.itia rere 
fjerwards coptiimed, but ascribes to them so power. They assembled, 
)r^onie purposes, as late ns the time of 3L Antoninus .t .a. ulus GcIUlz 
> describes the arroyah'o, or adoption of an heir, as an act fnen 
rrfmmedai-EUCh public meetings of the people; “per populi rog.v 
onem n' ” ' Th’is Ls confirmed by two passages in hiebuhr s Lectures 
, p. 118, 119, .and 169), In the last he .says; ^‘Soon mter Tjoenus 
mmcnced’Lis TeigB, a great change tooh plaw. Popular 
ere abolished,- and the right transferred to me _E 2 na.e. 
ds change so merely a form and a farce, tha, Tacitus bsi.o.vs on .. 
arcely a worm”— 
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Tlie silence or ambiguity of the laws was supplied by the 
occasional edicts of those magistrates who were invested, 
ivith the honours of the state.* This ancient prerogative ot 

Keptiblic, aro eUU extant. They were more frequent in the imperial' 
ages, beoanso the Senators were then gratified by the right of diacu.?- 
sing such matters as did not interfere with the emperor’s executive 
authority.—WARKKdsio.] [The legislative power of the Senate, during 
the Republio, is described by Niebuhr (Lectures 1.271) as a' veto, 
wliich, however, they wore generally afraid of exercising. “ IVhen a 
resolution had been passed by the Tribes it might bo rejected by 
the Patricians, as in Great Britain the Upper House, or the King,' 
may refuse assent to a Bill adopted by the Commons. Yet, when the 
people are e.amestly and decidedly bent on carrying a measure, it Ls 
dangerous, if not impossible to resist them. The Senators always 
endeavoured to avoid such an extremity by contriving to defeat, in 
its first stage, a motion which they disapproved.”— Ed.] 

* The jus honorarium of the praetors and other magistrates' is 
strictly defined in the Latiu text of the Institutes (1. 1, tit. 2, No. 7), 
and more loosely explained in the Grech paraphrase of Thcophilus 
(p. 33 — 38, edit. Reitz), who drops the important word honorarium. 
[The author was here guided by Heiuocoius, who subscribed to the 
doctrine of his master, Thomasius, that magistrates, invested with 
judicial functions, ought not to have any legislative power; This 
made him condemn the Pwetorian edicts (sec his Hist. Juris. 'Rom., 
p. 09). But Heinocoius took an altogether incorrect view of- this 
important institution among the Romans, to which the excellence of, 
their jurispi-udence is greatly to be ascribed. His -opinions ha-ve, - 
therefore, been controverted by Professor Ritter of Wittenberg,- by' 
the learned Each, and by 51. Hugo. They have shown, that legk- - 
lative enactments were thus harmonized with the spirit of the age.- ' 
The true voice of public opinion was heard in that of the .Prietpr. . 
He summoned to his aid all the mo.st eminent legal practitioners of' 
Rome when he prepared his annual law;' This was not a- power : 
usurped by him ; when ho entered on his office ho was retjuired to 
make a proclamation of the principles by which his decisions would bo - 
guided, BO ns to prevent any Buspicion of partiality. ■ If ho risued a 
partial edict he was liable to be accused by the tribnucs, So geno. , 
rally re.spoolcd were these edicts, that they were seldom set aside byj. 
any enactment of the people. Whenever a public statutc.was fount!-' 
inefficient, not adapted to the popular habits, or not , consonant to the . 
spirit of a more advaneed age, the Prtetor, -while , adhering to tho 
letter of the law, endeavoured to meet tho exigency of the case by 
some fiction suited to tho purpose. These edicts embrace the svhole 
system of Roman legislation; from their very -nature Ihcy had no 
uniforihi^; and hence to comment on them became tho occupation 
of the - most distinguished la-wyers. This comprehensive 
^therefore tho groundwork of the Dige.st of Justinian. .''j' 

■ view which 5L Schrader -has taken of this important legislatorial 
proceeding, and he recommends it for our imitation, so wr as ifc may bo 
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•resentnieEt. But the errors or vices of each prffitor cspirccl 
•U'ith his annual office; such maxims alone as had been 
approved by reason and practice were copied by succeeding ' 
.fudges : the rule of proceeding was defined by the solution 
of new cases; and the temptations of injustice were removed 
by tlie Cornelian law, which compeUe'd the prcetor of the 
year-to adhere to the letter and spirit of his first proclama- 
tion.fe It was reserved for the curiosit3''and leai-ning of 
Hadrian, to accomplish the design which had been conceived 
by the genius of Ciesar; and the prmtorship of Salvius; 
Julian, an eminent lawyer, was immortalised by the compo- ’ 
sition of the tehtetdai edict. This well digested code ' 
was ratified by the emperor and the senate the long divorce 
of law and equity iv^as at length reconciled ; and, instead of 
the twelve tables, ti;e perpetual edict was fixed as the inva- • 
liable standard of ci!ril jurisprudence.f 

* Dion Cassius (tom. i, 1. 36, p. 100) fixes the perpetual edicts in the 
yeai’ of Eomo 680. Their institution, however, is ascribed to the year 
5S5 in the Acta Diuma, which have been published from the papers 
of Ludovicus Vives. Their authenticity is supported or allowed by 
Pighius (Annal. Eoman. tom. ii, p. S77, S7S), Grasvius (ad Sueton. p, 
778), Dodwell (Praslection. Camden, p. 665), and Heineooius ; hut a 
single word, Scutum Cimbrioum, detects the forgery. (Moyle's Works, • 
vol. i) p. 303.) + The history of edicts is composed,- and 

the text of the perpetual edict is restored, by the master-hand of. 
Heineccius (0pp. tom. vii, P. ii, p. 1 — 564), in whose researches I , 
might safely acquiesce. In the Academy of Inscriptions, M, Bouchaud • 
has given a series of memoirs to this interesting subject of 'law and ■ . 
literature. [This restoration is an. unfinished work of Heinecelus, 
which was found among his papers, and published after his death. 
Gibbon thought too highly of it, as well us of the perpetual edict. 
CcCsar’s design went much farther. — Hugo.] [Here, again, mlded 

by Heineccius, Gibbon, with the. greater part of the literary world, 
misconceived the meaning of what is called the pcrpclual' edict of 
Hadrian. The Cornelian law made all the edicts so far' perpetual, 
that they could not he changed, during their tenure of office, by, the 
praetors who issued them. These were collected, under the authorih’ 
of Hadrian, by the civilian Julianus, or with -his assistance, as had . 
been done before by Ofilius. But there is no satisfactory proof to 
4 iuthorize the common belief, that Hadrian declared them to bo per- ' '• 
petually unalterable. Heither the Institutes of Gaiu.s, nor .any works 
on law, advert to such a change, which they could not have failed to 
. notice, if it had taken place. In their subsequent commentaries, law- 
yers appear always to have foliowed the text, of their ptedcccsj^or^j. 
The labours of so many eminent men had perfected the edict to such 
a degree, that farther improvement would have been difficult. ^ Con- 
' «ult the learned Dissertation of M. Biener, De Salvii Juliani mcritis,-iu. 

VOU- Y‘ ^ 
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Troin Augustus to Trajan, the modest Cssars u-ere cou- 
.tent to promulgate theii- edicts in the various characters of 
a Eoman magistrate: aud, in the decrees of the senate, the 
epistles and orations of the prince were respectful! v inserted. 
Hadrian* appears to have been the fii-st who assumed, -with- 
out disguise, the plenitude of legislative power. And this 
innovation, so agreeable to his active miud, was coimtenanced 
by the patience of the times, and his long absence from the 
seat of government. The same policy was embraced by 
succeeding monarchs, and, according to the harsh metaphor 
of TertuUian, “ the-gloomy. and intricate forest of ancient 
laws was cleared away by the are of royal mandates and 
constituti'ons.”t During four centuries, from Hadrian tO' 
Justinian, the public and private jurisprudence was moulded 
by the wiU of the sovereign ; and few institutions, either 
human or divine, were permitted to stand on their former 
basis. Tlie origin of imperial legislation was concealed by 

Edict; -Prajt. asstimandis, 4to, Lipsia;, 1809. — [ICiebuhr 
" has taken a different view of these que.^tions. (See Lectures, Hi, 78 and 
'■■221.) -He says, “Among the remark.able features of Hadrian’s reign, 
is’ the new foundation laid for the .system of Roman jurisprudence, in 
‘its later form. This was effected by the cdlcluni perpetintm, and the 
development of the law by imperial edicts ; it marks a hew epoch in 
Roman legi.slation.” Surely, however, the word “perpetuum" does not 
imjjly “perpetually unalterable,” as construed by M. AVarakbnig. It 
merely denoted constant or permanent, in opposition to that want of 
uniformity which, as admitted by him, had given occasion to the- 
comments and disputations of so many law-.sects. — Ed.] 

His la-n-s are the first in the Code. See Dodwell (Pnclect. Cam- 
don-. p. 319 — SiO), who -iviinders from the subject in confused reading^ 
.and feeble .paradox. [Following the same guide. Gibbon and others 
have, in iliis instance, been once more led astray. Their error con- 
.rists-in mistaking the unimportant edict of Hadrian, inserted in Jus- 
'tinian'-s Code (1. vi. tit. 23, c. 11) for the first “ constitutio principis,” 
regardless of the Pandects, where are found so many constitutions of 
the emperors, beginning with Julius Ca;sar. M. Hugo has remarked 
-(Hist. Juris. Rom. tom. H, p. 24—27), that the Jeta of Sylla, approved 
by tlie setiate, were equivalent svith the constitutions of those who 
after him usui-ped absolute sovereignty.— IVahxko.vig.] [“ Sylla was 
the fir=t who placed administrative and criminal legislation on even 
a tolerable footing.” (Hiebuhr, Lectures, ij, SSS.) These were the- 

Acto above referred to.— Ed.] ... 

+ Totam illam veterem ct squallentem sylvam legum novis prmej. 
ualium rescriptorum et edictorum securibus truncatis et ca;ditis.,g4^o- 
c 4" p. 50, edit. Havcrcamp.) He proceeds to praise the recent, 
firiua^’s of Sevetus, who repealed the useless or pernicious law.s. 
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the darkness of ages and the terrors of armed despotism; 
and a double fiction -was propagated by the serrility, or 
perhaps the ignorance, of the civilians u-ho basked in ’the 
sunshine of the Eom'an and Byzantine courts. 1. To the 
prayer of the ancient Cmsars, the people or the senate had 
sometimes granted a personal exemption from the obligation 
and penalty of particular statutes ; and each indulgence was 
an act of jurisdiction exercised by the republic over the first' 
of her citizens. His humble privilege was at length trans- 
formed into the prerogative of a tyrant; and the Latin' 
expression of “released from the laws : was supposed to' 
exalt the emperor above all human restraints, and to leave 
his conscience and reason as a sacred measure of his conduct. 
2. A similar dependence was implied in, the decrees of the 
senate, .which, in every reign, defined the titles and powers 
of an elective magistrate. But it was not before the idqas, 
and even the l;inguage, of the Eomans had been corrupted, 
that a roi/al law,t and an irrevocable gift of the people, were 
created by the fancy of Hlpian, or more probably of Tribanian ; 
himself; % and the origin of imperial power, though false in 
fact, and slavish in its consequence, was supported oh a: 
principle of freedom and justice. “The pleasure of the 
emperor has the vigour and effect of law, since the Bo.man 
people by the royal law, have transferred to their prince the 
full extent of their own power and sovereignty. ”•§ The -will 


witHout any regard to their age or authority. ^.The con- 

stitutional style of “ legibus solutus ” is misinterpreted by the art or 
ignorance of Dion Cassius (tom. i, 1. liii, p. J13). On this occasion, 
his editor, lleimar, joins the universal censure which freedom, and 
criticism h.ave piunounced against that slavish historian. • 

The word (lex regia) was still more recent than the thing. The 
slaves of Commodus or Caracalla would have started at the name of 
royalty. [A century earlier Domitian had been styled “Domjuus ct 
Deu.s noster,” both by Martial and in public documents: Sueton. 
Domit. c. 13.— Hugo.] [But the offensive title of rex never was used.. 
Horace, at a still earlier period, had placed Augustus hrst among the- 
princes of the earth (Carm, 4, 14), and told him that the Eoman 
people were his, “ Tuus hie populus.” Epist. 2, 1, 18 . — Ed.] 

See Gravina (0pp. p. 501-^512) and Beaufort. (Kdpubligue 
Eomaine, tom. i, p. 255—274.) 'He has made a proper use of two 
dissertations by John Fredei'io,.Gronoviu3 and Hoodt, both trans- 
lated with valuable note.s, by Barbeyrac, 2 vols. in 12mo, ■ 

S -Wstitut. 1. i,tit. 2, Ho. 0; Pandect. 1. i, tit. 4, leg. 1; Cod. Jus- 
tinian. 1. i/ tit. 17, leg. 1, Ho. 7. In his antiquities and elements, 
Heinecciua-has amnlv treated de constitutionibus pnncipura, whicu 
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■ of a single man, ofacBiid perhaps, tras alloTred to prerafl 
. over tlie -svisdom of ages and the inclinations of millions; 
and foe degenerate Greeks -were proud to declare, tkat in 
liis hands alone the arhitraiy exercise of legislation could he 
saleir deposited. ‘■'R^hat' interest or passion,” exclaims 
Theophilus in the court of Justmian, ” can reach the calm 
-and sublime elevation of the monarch ? he is alreadv master 
of the lives and fortunes of his subjects ; and those vrho have 
incurred Hs displeasure, are already numbered vrith the 
dead.”' Disdaining the language of flattery, the historian 
may confess, that ip. questions of private jurisprudence, the 
absolute sovereign of a great empire can seldom be influ- 
enced by any personal considerations, Yirtne, or even 
reason, TnU suggest to bis impartial mind, that be is the 
guardian of peace and equity, aud that the interest of society 
is inseparably connected vith his own. Under the Tvcakest 
and most vicious reign, the seat of justice was filled by the 
wisdom and integrity of Papiuian and Ulpianjf and the 
. purest materiab of the Code and Pandects are inscribed 
with the names of Caracalla and his mmisters.j The tyrant 
of- Borne was sometimes the benefactor of the provinces. 

are illnsirsted bv Godefroy (Comment ad Cod. TLeodos. L i, tit 
1—^3) and Gravina (p. 67 — 90). * Theophilns, in Para- 

piiras. Gnec, Institut. p. S3, Bi, edit Eeitz. (2 vols. 4to, Hag. Com. 
1751.) For his jicrson, time, -(vritings, see the “Theophiius” of 
J, SL fifylins, Excurs. 2, p. 1034 — 1073. [Among the idle controversies 
that huaed scholars, in the early part of the last century, there -ivas 
.•toe respecting the time in which Theophilus lived. It called forth 
thd learned arid convincing “Theophilus” of J. H. 3Iyhus. Tlris 
wors settled the dispute, and gaine-d for its author a great reputation. 
The hinh notions of imperial prerogative entertained by Theophilus, 
;rere a<mepiable to Justinian, who appointed him “ Comes (>nsistorii,” 
or president of the council, and ranked him “ e viris intima: admis- 
.‘■ionis,” or amonv his most private advisers. • It is E.a:d, that the 
nionarch -arged him to write' the Paraphrasis Institutionum, which 
left not- a word in the origmal doubtful, and ia considered to he of 
such authority as to be indispensable to students of the P.oman Law. 

■=- There is more envy than reason in the complaint of AEacrlnus 
/Jul. Capitolin. a 13) ^b'efas esse leges videri Cemmodi et Caracalls 

bominum imperitoram voluntates. Commodus was made a Divas 
bV Severus. (Dodwell, Pnelect e, p. 324, 325.) Yet he occurs only 
m'tli“ Pandects. g Of Antoninus Caracalla .alone 

»wo hundred constitutions are estant in the Code, .and with his father 
'•’-one hundred and sistv. These two princes are qaoied fifty tunes in 
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A dagger terminated the crimes of Domitian ; but the pru-' 
deuce of N'erva confirmed his acts, which, in the py of their 
deliverance, had been rescinded by an indignant senate.*' 
Yet in the rescripts, \ replies to the consultations of the 
magistrates, the wisest of princes might be deceived by a 
partial exposition^ of the case. And this abuse, which placed 
their hasty decisions on the same level with mature arid 
deliberate acts of legislation, was ineffectually condemned 
by the sense and example of Trajan. The rescripts of the 
emperor, his grants and decrees, his edicts and pragmatic 
sanctions, were subscribed in purple ink,J and transmitted 
to the provinces as general or special laws, which the magis- 
trates were bound to execute, and the people to obey. But 
as their number continually multiplied, the rule of obedience 
became each day more doubtful and obscure, till the will of. 
the sovereign was fixed and ascertained in the Gregorian, 
the Hermogenian, and the Theodosian codes. The two first, 
of which some fragments have escaped, were framed by two 
private lawyers, to preserve the constitutions of the Pagan 
emperors from Hadrian to Constantine. The third, which 
is still extant, was digested in sixteen books by the order pf 
the younger Theodosius, to consecrate the laws of the- Chris- 
tian princes from Constantineto his own reign. But the three 
codes obtained an equal authority in the ti-ibunals ; and any 
act which was not included in the sacred deposit, might be 
disregarded by the judge as spurious or obsolete.§ 

Among savage nations, the want of letters is imperfectly 
supplied by the use of "visible signs, which awaken atten-- 
tion, and perpetuate the remembrance of any public or 
private transaction. The jurisprudence of the first Bomans 
exhibited the scenes of a pantomime; the words were adapted 

* Plin. Secuncl. Epistol. 10, 60, Sueton. in Domitian. c. 23. 

f It was a maxim of Constantine, contra jus rescripta non valeant. 
v'Cod, Theodos, 2. i, tit. 2, leg. 1.) The emperors reluctantly allow 
some scrutiny into the Jaw and the fact, some delay, petition, &c. : 
but these insufficient remedies are too much in the discretion ana at 
the peril of the judge. X -A- compound of vermilion 

cinnabar, which marts the imperial 'diplomas from Leo. L 
to the fall of the Greek empire. (Bibliothfigue Raisonnde de la Dipio- 
matique, tom, i, p. 509 — 514. Lami, de Eruditione Apostolorum, 
tom. ii, p. 720—726.) § Schulting, Jurisprudentia Ante 

Justinianea, p. 681 — ^718. Cujacius assigned to Gregory the reign? 
from Hadrian to Gallienus, and the continuation to hiS fellow-labo^e^ 
Hennogcnes. This general division may be just; but they otten 
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to the gestures, and the slightest error or neglect in. the 
forms of proceeding was sufficient to annul the %iclstance of 
the fairest claim. The communion of the marriase-life was 
denoted by the necessarr, elements of fire and water and 
the dijorced wife resignea the bunch of keys, by the delivery 
of which she had been invested with the government of the 
family. _ The manumission of a son, or a slave, was performed 
by turning him round with a gentle blow on the cheek: a 
work was prohibited by the easting of a stone : prescription 
was interrupted by the breaking of a branch ; the clenched 
fist was the symbol of a pledge or deposit ; the right hand 
was .the gift of faith and confidence. The indenture of 
covenants was a broken straw: weights and scales were 
introduced into ever 3 'pamient, and the heir who accepted a 
testament, was sometimes obliged to snap his fingers, to 
cast away his garments, and to leap and dance with real or 
afiected tran.sport.f If a citizen pursued any stolen goods 
into a neighbour’s house, he concealed his nakedness mth a 
linen towel, and hid his face with a mask or basin, lest he 
should encounter the eyes of a virgin or a matron. J In a 

■ trespassed bn each other’s gronncL * Sca’vola, most pro- 

hahly Q.- Cervidins Scajvola, the master of Papmian, considers thi.9 
acceptance of fire and water as the essence of marriage. (Pandect. ]. 24, 
titT-Ij Icg.-C6. See Heineccius, Hist. J. E. No. 317.) 

ri" -Cicero (de Officiis, 3, 19) may state an ideal case, but St. Ambrose 
(de OfScjis, 3, 2) appeals to the practice of his ovrn times, which he 
understood-as a lawyer and a magi.strate. (Schulting, ad Ulpian. Frag- 
ment. tit. 22, No. 2S, p. 613, 644.) [In aU solemn transfers of propeity 
a sale'Hud purchase were supposed, and weighing of money. Gibbon 
has here brought together all the symbolical law-formalities that 
he could discover,- In this search he has grievously misunderstood 
the pa.=sage in Cicero. — Hc&o.] [.Schulting, who is here appealed to, 
distinctly"^ protests .against the foolish construction put on Cicero’.s 
words, and refers to the correct interpretation of them given by 
Gitevius. - The form of the cretio JKr.rcditatis may be found in Gains. 
(Instit. 1. ii, p. 106.) — •'lVAK^'Ko^'IG.] [Wo have here an instructive 
instance of the propagarioa of error. Cicero ridiculed the avidity of 
Jenacy hunters, and the low arts to which they were ready to demean 
thimselves in the pursuit of their object Cujacius_ mistook this for 
a serious description of the form of acquiring heirship. Gravina 
believed-lfim, and was not unwilling to provoke a smile at ancient 
legal nonsense. It was probably by this last writer that Gibbon was 
tteceived, and referred by mistake to Schulting. If he bad consulted 
.-the original, he would p'arhaps have seen how indignant Gnevius was, 
" that Tuliv should be so “ plucked by the beard.” — E d,] 

. The furtum lance licioque coaceptum was no> longer understood 
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civil action, the plaintiff touelied the ear of his vrithesa, 
seized his reluctant adversary by the neck, and hnplored, in 
solemn lamentation, the aid of his felloTv-eitizens. The tvo 
competitors grasped each other’s hand as if they stood pre- 
pared for combat before the tribunal of the prajtor ; he com- 
manded them to produce the object of the dispute ; thev 
■vent, they returned, vith measured steps, and a clod of 
earth vas cast at his feet to represent the field for which 
they contended. This occult science of the words and 
actions of lav vas the inheritance of the pontiffs and the 
patricians.^ Like the Chaldean astrologers, thej- announced 
to their clients the days of business and repose ; these im- 
portant trifles vere iutervoven vith the religion of Jfuma; 
and, after the publication of the tvelve tables, the Eoman 
people vas still enslaved by the ignorance of judicial pro- 
ceedings. The treachery of some plebeian officers at length 
revealed the profitable mystery ; in a more enlightened age, 
the legal actions vere derided and observed ; and the same 
antiquity vhich sanctified the practice, obliterated the use 
and meaning, of this primitive bnguage.* ■ 

in the time of the Antonines. (Auios Gelliu.?, 16, 10.)- Thfe-'Atliir' 
derivation of Heinecoius (Aatiqnitat. Eom. 1. 4, tit. 1, Ko. 15^,21) is 
supported by the evidence of Aristophanes, his scholiast, and iPoUns. 
[Of this procedure no more is known. It had become contemptible 
in the time of Gaius. {See I. 3, p. 192, e. 293.) It is evident =fr4m this 
passage, that the basin was not used to cover the person, as'/aost 
authors, on the authority of Festus, have imagined. — ^tVAUNKomd.] 

* In his oration for ilurena (c. 9 — 13), Cicero turns into ridicule 
the forms and mysteries of the civilians, which are represented with 
more candour by Aulus Gellius (Noct. Attic. 20, 10), Gravina 
<Opp. p. 205 — 267), and Heineccius (Antiquitat. 1. 4, tit. 6). . [It -was 
■Ijy these forms that the early Roman patrons made law comprehen- 
sible to their clients. The heavy responsibilities of. the first caused 
them to exact a strict observance of ceremonies, ■which ■were binding 
on their rude inferiors. When the jurists became a distinct class, into 
which plebeians also had admittance, custom retained ■what had once 
been useful, but had become superfluous. — Hugo.] [The law formali- . 
ties of ancient Rome are too severely condemned by Gibbon. Among 
all nations, the certainty of law has been based on such solemnities. 
Their nature may be learned from 51. de Savigny’s work .On the 
Vocation of our. Age for Legislation and Jurisprudence, Heidolfaeig', 
1S14, p. 9, 10 , — ^IVakkkoxig.] [The presenting the e.ar to b^ touched 
was the form in which a bystander, when appealed to, ^se^cd "to 
the arrest of a defendant ont on hail. It was thus that Horjjca 
escaped from his annoying companion' on the Sacred Way, Licet 
antestari? Ego vero oppono auriculam.” {Sat. i 9, 76.) Eu.j [Jlurena 
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A more liberal art tras cultivated, liOTverer, by the sages 
of Eome, ttLo, in .a stricter sense, may be considered as the 
authors of the civil lau". The alteration of the idiom and 
maimers of the Eomans rendered the style of the tivelve 
tables less fiimiliar to each rising generation, and the doubtful 
passages Tvere imperfectly explained by the study of legal 
antiquarians. To define the ambiguities, to circumscribe 
the latitude, to apply the principles, to extend the conse* 
quences, to reconcile the real or apparent contradictions,, 
vras a much nobler and more important task ; and the pro- 
vince of legislation vas silently invaded by the expounders 
of ancient statutes. Their subtle interpretations concurred 
•with the equity of the prmtor, to reform the tyranny of the 
darker ages : . however, strange or intricate the means, it was 
the , aim of artificial jurisprudence to restore the simple 
dictates of nature and reason, and the skill of private citizens 
was usefully employed to undermine the public institutions 
of their eoimtry. The revolution of almost one thousand 
years, from the twelve tables to the reign of Justinian, may 
be divided into three periods almost equal in duration, and 
distinguished from each other by the mode of instruction 
and the character of the civilians.’^ Pride and ignorance 
contributed, during the first period, to confine within 

was accused of Laving oLtained tLe consulship Ly bribeiy. As the 
candidate who had opposed him was a jurist, Cicero strove to make 
it.appear, that a soldier was the more popular character. His sallies 
against the practitioners of the Foi’um have, therefore, supplied 
abundant materials for the assailants of Homan law. — 

* The series of the civil lawyers is deduced by Pomponius (de 
Oiigine tTuris Pandect. L 1, tit. 2), The modems have discussed, "with 
le.iming and criticism, this brancli of literarj- history; and among 
these I have chieflvhesn guided by Gravina (p. 41 — 79) and Heinec- 
cius. (Hist. J. E. A'o. 113—351.) Cicero, more especially in his hooks • 
de Oratore, de Claris .Oratoribus, de Legibus, _and the Clavis Cice- 
roniana of Emesti, (under the names of ilucius, &c.) afibrd much 
genuine and pleasing information. Horace often alludes to the 
morning labours of the civilians. (Serm. i, 1, 10, Epist. ii, 1, 103, &c.) 
Agricolam laudat juris legumque peritus 
Sub galli cantum, consultor ubi ostia pulsat. 

Eom® dulce diu fuit et solemne reclusa 
mane domo vigilare, client! promere jura. 

FThe epochs into which the history of Roman jurisprudence is here 
divide! manifest Gibbon’s clear .and comprehensive view of the sub- 
ject. They were adopted by iL Hugo in his history.— iil akxko.vig.J 
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narrow limits the science of the Eoman law. On the 
public days of market or assembly, the masters of the art 
were seen walking- in the Forum, ready to impart the 
needful advice to the meanest of their feliow-citizens, from 
whose votes, on a future occasion, they might solicit a 
grateful return. As their years and honours increased, they 
seated themselves at home on a chair or throne, to expect 
with patient gra-vity the visits of their clients, who at the 
dawn of day, from the town and couiitrj'-, began to thunder 
at their door. The duties of social life, and the incidents 
of judicial proceeding, were the ordinary subjects of these 
consultations, and the verbal or written opinion of the jiiris- 
considis was framed according to the rules of prudence and 
law. The youths of their own order and family were, per- 
mitted to listen ; their children enjoyed the benefit of more 
private lessons, and the Slucian race was long renowned for 
the hereditary knowledge of the civil law. The second 
period, the learned and splendid age of jurisprudence, may 
be e.xtended from the birth of Cicero to the reign of Severus 
Alexander. A system was formed, schools were ■ instituted, 
books were composed, and both the living and the dead 
became subservient to the instruction of the student. The' 
tripartite of .Silius Pastus, sumamed Catus, or the Cunning, 
was preserved as the oldest work of jurisprudence. . Cato 
the censor derwed some additional fame from his legal 
studies, and those of his son : the kindred appellation of 
Mucins Scasvola was illustrated by three sages of the law;*' 
but the perfection of the science was ascribed to Servius 
Sulpicius their disciple, and t!>e friend of Tully ; and the 
long succession, which shone with equal lustre -puder the 
republic and under the Cmsars, is finally closed by the 
respectable characters of Papinian, of Paul, and of Illpian. 
Their names, and the various titles of their productions, 
have been minutely preserved, and the example of, Laheo 
may suggest some idea of their diligence and fecundity- 
That eminent lawyer of the Augustan age. divided the year 

* [It -was -uncler this eminent la-wyer that Cicero studied. ' 
orator had no systematic legal knowledge; but he was so weil 
grounded, by attending in the aCrium of his master, that when ho 
wag once reproached for this deficiency, he replied : “If I wanted to 
get it up, it would cost me only a few months' application. (Jiiehuhrs 
Lectures, iii, 16.) — En.j 
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be^een tbe city and country, between business and compo» 
sition ; and four hundred books are enumerated as the fruit 
of his retirement. Of the coilections of his rival Capito 
the two hundred and fifty-nintli book is expressly quoted ; 
und few teachers could delircr their opinions in less than a 
century of volumes. In the third period, between the reigns 
of Alexander and •Tustinian, the oracles of jurisprudence 
. were almost mute. The measure of curiosity had been filled ; 
the throne was occupied b}' tyrants and barbarians ; the 
nctive spirits were diverted by 'religious disputes, and the 
jirofessors of Home, Constantinople, and Berytus, were 
liumbly content to repeat the lessons of their more enlight- 
ened predecessors, Erom the slow advances and rapid 
decay of these legal studies, it may be inferred that they 
require a state of peace and refinement, Erom the multi- 
tude of voluminous civilians who fill the intermediate space, 
. it is erident that such studies may be pursued, and such 
works may be performed,' with a common share of judgment, 
■ -experience, and industry. The genius of Cicero and Virgil 
was inore sensibly felt, as each revolving age had been found 
incapable of producing a similar or a second ; but the most 
eminent teachers of the law were assured of leaving disciples 
equal or superior to themselves in merit and reputation. 

The jurisprudence which had been grossly adapted to the 
wants of the first Eomans, was polished and improved in 
the seventh century of the city, b}^ the alliance of Grecian 
^philosophy. ■ The Scmvolas had been taught by use and 
experience ; but Servius Sulpicius was the first cirilian who 
■established his art on a certain and general theory.* Eor 

■* Crassus, of rather Cicero himself, proposes (de Oratore, 1. 41, 42,) 

idea of the ait or science of jurisprudence, which the eloquent, but 
illiterate,' Antonius (1. 5S) affects to deride. It was partly executed 
bv Servius Sulpicius, (iu Bi-uto, c. 41,) whose praises are elegantly 
’ varied in the classic latinity of the Eoman Gravina. (p. CO.) [31 Hugo 
is of opinion that Sei-vius Sulpicius originated the ingenious system of 
the Institutes, adopted by many ancient lawyers, before it was used by 
Ju^mian. (Histoire du Droit Eomain, tom. ii, p. 119.)— WABXKbmG,] 
fThe "friend of Tully,” here noticed, was called Sendus Sulpiciu.s 
Leovina- Rufus. Amid the factions by which society was then tom 
he per=erved =uch impartialitr and laboured so sincerely to restore 
concord, that he was styled “Defensor Pads” and “ Pacificator.” 
While Antony was besieging Decins Brutus in ilutina, he urged 
the Senate '.-to send an embassy, for the purpose of conciliaUcg 
the hostile leaders, and was himself deputed as the negotiator. Bn. 
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the discernment of truth and falsehood, he applied, as an 
infallible rule, the logic of Aristotle and the Stoics, reduced 
particular cases to general principles ; and diffused over the' 
shapeless mass the light of order and eloquence. Cicero, 
bis contemporary and friend, declined the reputation of a 
professed lavr3mr ; but the jurisprudence of his country was 
adorned by his incomparable genius, which converts into 
gold every object that it touches. After the example of 
-Plato, he composed a republic; and, for the use of his 
republic, a treatise of laws ; in which he labours to deduce, 
from a celestial origin, the wisdom and justice of the Homan 
■constitution. The whole universe, according to his sublime 
hypothesis, forms one immense commonwealth: gods and 
men, who participate of the same essence, are members of the 
same community^ ; reason prescribes the law of nature and 
nations ; and all positive institutions, however modified by 
accident or custom, are drawn from the rule of right, which 
the Deity has inscribed on every virtuous mind. Prom these 
philosophical mysteries, he mddly excludes the Sceptics who 
refuse to believe, and the Epicureans who are unwilling to 
act. The latter disdain the care of the republic ; he advises 
them to slumber in their shady gardens. But he humbly 
■entreats that the new academy would be silent, -since her 
bold objections would too soon destroy the fair and well- 
■ordered structure of Ids lofty system.* Plato, Aristotle, 
nnd Zeno, he represents as the only teachers who arm and 
instruct a citizen for the duties of social life. -Of these, the 
armour of the Stoiesf was found to be of the firmest temper; 
and it was chiefly worn, both for use and ornament, in the 
schools of jurisprudence. Prom the portico, the Epman 

the fatigues of the journey exhausted a frame weakened hy previous 
illness, and he died on his arrival in Antony's camp. The Senate 
decreed him a public funeral and were moved hy Cicero’s eloquence, 
in his ninth Philippic (c. 7,) to honour his memory hy a bronze statue 
in the Forum. — E d.] 

* Porturhatricem autem omnium harum rerum academiam, banc ab 
Arcesila et Canieade recentem, exoremus ut sileat, nam Bipnvaserit 
in hajc, qua satis scite instruota et composlta videantur, nimis edet 
ruinas, quam quidem ego placare cupio, submovere non audeo (do 
Legibus, i. 13). From this- passage alone Bentley (Remarks on Free- 
thinking, p. 250,-) might hare le.arned how firmly Cicero believed in 
the specious doctrines which he ha.? adorned. f ^te Stoic 

philosophy was first taught at Rome by Panretius, the friend of the 
younger Scipio.'. (See his life in the lldm. de I’Academie des -luserip- 
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cirilians learned to live, to reason, and to die : but tbev 
Jmbibed in some de^ee tbe prejudices of the sect; the love 
pertinacious habits of dispute, and a minute 
attachment to M-ords and verbal 'distinctions. The supe- 
riority ot form to matter^ vas introduced to ascertain the 
right of property; and the equalitr of crimes is countenanced 
by ail opinion of Trebatius « that he who touches the ear, 
touches the whole body: and that he who steals from a 

tioDS, tom. X, p. 75 — S9.) * As ho is quoted bv Ulpian 

(leg. 40, ad Sabinum in Pandect. L 47, tit. 2, leg. 21). Yet Trebatius, 
after he was a leading cirilian, qui familiam duttt, became an Epi- 
wirean. (Cicero ad Fam. 7. 5.) Perhaps he was not constant or siu- 
cer| in his new sect. fWamkonig says here that Cicero has been 
enth’ely misunderstood. But his explanation, which was first sug- 
gested by G. Menage (Amoenit. Juris Civilis. c. 14,) and repeated in 
Scbeller’s Dictionary, r. Familia. and in Hugo’s History of the Poman 
Law, is not satisfactory. Cicero's character of Trebatius was given in 
a letter to Julius Cffisar, recommending Ms young friend, then joining 
the army in Gaul (Epist. ad div. 7. 4,) and at that time no longer “ a 
student of civil law;” his “singularis memoiia" was not mentioned 
as a qualification for that pursuit, but for retaining what he had 
learned from P. Cornelius Maximus, under whom his high attain- 
•ments, “.summa scientia,” had gathered roimd him admirers, fol- 
lowers and pupils, who were the “familia” that he led. On the other 
hand, he was not then the “leading civilian,” supposed by Gibbon, nor 
did he become .so during the life of Cicero. He attached himself 
closely to Caesar ; and it was during Ins military career that the 
friendly letters, which have been preserved, were addressed to him by 
the orator. The style of these is most famiOiar and jocose. In one of 
■them (71 11) the writer says, “de re severissima tecum, ut soleo, 
jocor.” “When he received no answers, he invented facetious rea.=on3 
for his correspondent’s silence. At one time be was too much occu- 
pied bv i^taiy exploits in Britain ; at .•mother engaged with “ juris- 
consulti Britannici;" till at last (7.12) he said, Pansa had informed 
him that his friend was become an Epicurean, and too much absorbed 
in his .search for pleasure to have time for writing. In this lively 
banter, grave critics have found a serious assertion, that Trebatius 
had become a disciple of a particular school^ of philosophy. "With 
^ equal reason they might have inferred, that Britain had in those days 
courts of justice and barristers. "When Trebatius returned to Bomc, 
.|jg resumed application to the law ; but bad not become eminent 
before Cicero was put to death. Eighteen years after that tragic 
event, Horace, in the first Satire of his second book, introduced Tre- 
b-tiuS as dissuading him from poetical writing; and it must have 
been at a still later period, that Augustus consulted him on the vali- 
ditv'bf'ihe codicils. AU these facts ought to dissipate the fallacies 
that have been constructed out of Cicero’s intelligible langu-ige, and 
restore it= simple, unperverted meaning. Trebatius could only rise 
b.v the usual gradations, to that eminence, where ha^ became an 
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heap of com, or a hogshead of wine, is guilty of the entire 
theft.* 

Arms, eloquence, and the study of the civil law, promoted 
a citizen to the honours of the iloman state ; and the three 
professions were sometimes more conspicuous hy their 
-union in the same character. In the composition of the 
edict, a learned prmtor gave a sanction and jireferenee to 
Jiis private sentiments : the opinion of a censor, or a consul, 
was entertained ^vith respect : and a doubtful interpretation ■ 
of the laws might he supported hy the virtues or triumphs 
of the civilian. The patrician arts were long protected bv 
the veil of myster)- ; and in more enlightened times, the 
freedom of inquiry established the general principles of 
jurisprudence. Subtle and intricate cases were elucidated 
by the disputes of the Forum ; rules, axioms, and defini- 
tions,t were admitted as the genuine dictates of reason ; 
and the consent of the legal professors was interwoven into 
the practice of the tribunals. But these interpreters could 
neither enact nor execute the laws of the republic ; and the 
judges might disregard the authority of the Sctevolas them- 
selves, which was often overthrown by the eloquence or 
sopbistrj' of an ingenious pleader.! Augustus and Tiberius 
were the first to adopt, as a useful engine, the science of 
the civilians ; and their servile laboui’S accommodated the 
old system to the spirit and views of despotism. Under the 
fair pretence of securing the dignity of the' art, the privilege 
of subscribing legal and valid opinions was confined to the 
sages of senatorian or equestrian rank, who had been pre- 
viously approved by the judgment of the prince ; and this 
monopoly prevailed, tiD Hadrian restored the . freedom of ' 
the profession to eveiq’ citizen conscious of his abilities and 
knowledge. The discretion of the prmtor was now govenictl 
by the lessons of liis teachers ; the judges were enjoined to 
obey the comment as well as the text . of the law ; and the 

authority, still respected in the fourth century, as we learn frogp 
Ammianus Marcellinus. (-30. 4 ). — Ed.] . 

* See Gravrna (p. 45 — 51,) and the ineffectual cavils of Kascou. 

Eeineccius (Hist. J. R. Ho. 125,) quotes and approves a dissertation oi 
Everard Otto, de Stoica Juriscousuitoruia Philosophii _ . . 

t IVe have heard of the Catonian rule, the Aquiliafl stipulation, 
and the jllanilian forms, of tivo hundred and eleven map'ms, and of 
two hundred and forty-seven definitions. (Pandect. J. 55, tit. 16, 1^ . 

* Read fticero/ 1. 1, de Oratore, Topica, pro JIurena. 
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use of codicils Tras a memorable innovation, rrbich Aufnistus 
ratilied by tbe advice of the civilians.* ° 

The most absolute mandate could only require that the 
Judges should agree with the civilians, if the civilians aorced 
among themselves. But positive institutions are often the 
result of custom and prejudicS ; laws and language are am- 
biguous and arbitrary; where reason is incapable of pro- 
nouncing, the love of argument is inflamed bv the enw of 
rivals, the vanity of masters, the blind attachment of their 
disciples ; and the Homan Jurisprudence was divided bv the 
once famous sects of the jProculians anil Sahinians.f 'Two 
sages of the law, Ateius Capito and Antistius Labeo,i 

See Pomponius {de Origine dun's Pnadeci, I 3, tit. 2, leg.2, 2^0.27} 
Heineccius (ad Institut, ]. 1, tit. 2, ^'o. 8 ; 1. 2, tit. 25, in Element, et 
Antiquitat.), and Gravina (p, 41 — 45). Yet tlie monoplv of Axigusttis, 

- .a liarsli measure, would appear, with some EofteniBg, in contem- 
porary evidence ; and it was probably veiled by a decree of the senate. 
[The opinion of Heineccius, which then prevailed, is here Gibbon's 
guide. Apparent confimation of it is found in the Digest and Insti- 
tutes. which refer to a privilege enjoyed by particular lawyers from 
,the time of Augustus to that of Hadrian. 31. Hugo rejected the con- 
.. elusions drawn from this by Heineccius, Bach, and almost all bis pre- 
■de’cessoi-s. But we possess tbe Institutes of Gaius, which prove, that 
'the “Eesponsa Prudentum” were the opinions of those “quibus con- 
cessnni est- jus condere.” These had in certain cases the force of laws, 
which was regulated and confirmed by the “ Rescriptum Hadriaai” 
Against this and the passage quoted from Pomponius, the objection of 
3r. Hugo cannot be sustained. It cannot be disputed, that the civi- 
lians who were consulted by the judges had received from the empe- 
rors some provisional authority. But to what extent, is a question to 
which no historic evidence furnishes a precise answer. — ^IVanyKoyiG.] 
[The,- Institutes of Gaius had been read by Kicbiihr, and it must have- 
beea oh them that he founded the opinion cited in a former note 
from his Lectures (3, 231 .) — Ed.] 

t I have perused the diatribe of Gotfridus 3Iascovms, the learned 
hlascoii, de Sectis Juiisconsultorum, (Lipsire, 1728, in 12mo, p. 27 G,') 
a learned treatise on a narrow and barren ground. [The disticctioa 
is here welimafked between Gottfried and Johann Jacob SLiscou. — 

Hugo.] • . ' ■ 

g See the character of Antistius Labeo in Tacitus (AnnaL 3. 75,) 
Jqd in an epistle of Ateius Capito (Aul. Gellius, 13, 12,) who accuses 
tiis rival of. libertas nimia et vecors. Yet Horace would not have 
lashed a virtuous and respectable senator; and I must adopt the 
■umendatioa of Bentley, who reads Labieno insanior. (Serm. I. S. 82.) 
See 3Iascon, de Sectis, (c. l,p. 1—24.) [The first book of Horace's 
Satires was his earliest publication. The greater part, if not tbe whole, 
was written before the battle of Aclium and tbe assumption of impe- 
vial power by Augustus. This has not been taken into consideintion 
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adorned the peace of the Augustan age : the former distin- 
guished by the favour of his sovereign; the latter more 
illustrious by, his contempt of that favour, and his stem 
though harmless opposition to the tyrant of Home. Their 
legal studies -were influenced by the various colours of their 
temper and principles. Labeo vras attached to the form of 
the old republic; his rival embraced the more profitable 
substance of the rising monarchy. But the disposition of a 
courtier is tame and submissive; and Capito seldom pre-^ 
sumed to deviate from the sentiments, or at least from the 
ivords, of his predecessors : ivhile the bold republican pur- 
sued his independent ideas without fear of paradox or inno- 
vations. The freedom of Labeo was enslaved, however, by 
the rigour of his own conclusions, and he decided according 
to tlie letter of the law, the same questions which his indul- . 
gent competitor resolved with a latitude of equity more ' 
suitable to the common sense and feelings of mankind. If 
a fair exchange had been substituted to the payment of 
money, Capito still considered the transaction as a. legal 
sale ;*• and he consulted nature for the age of puberty, with-. •• 
out confining his definition to the precise period 'of twelve,.-.. 
or fourteen ycars.f This opposition of sentiments was_ ?> 
propagated in the writings and lessons of the two founders 
the schools of Capito and Labeo maintained their inveterate • 
conflict firom the age of Augustus to that of Hadrian and 

hy those who think, that Laheo’s “ Etern but harmlesa 'opposition " to- 
that po-wer, cau-sed Horace to accu.se him of insanity.— Ed.] 

* Justinian (Institut. 1. 3, tit. 23, and TheophiL Vers, Orsoo. p'.'CiTT. 
CSO,) has commemorated this -weighty dispute, and the verses of Hom'er . 
that were alleged on either side as legal authorities. ' It w.as decided 
by Paul (leg. 33, ad Edict, in Pandect. 1. IS, tit. 1, leg. 1,) Bince, in a 
eimple exchiuige, the buyer could not he discriminated from th6 seller.’ 
[Many are at a loss to understand why the Eepublican should have been 
an innovator, and the worshipper of despotism, -a stickler for the old ' . 
system of laws. Our information is too slight for iis Id decide posi-' 
lively between them ; and the history of sects and parties teaches us 
how, after a hundred years of strife, one is often seen taki.ng the very'-,, 
ground from which its adversaries started, — ‘ • 

+ This controversy was likewise given for- the Proculians, to super- 
sede the indecency of a search, and to comply with the aphorism of 
Hippocrates, who was attached to the septehaiy' number of two weeks 
of years, or seven hundred of dayk (Institut. 1. 1, tit. 22.) ’Plutarch 
and the stoics, (de Placit. Philosoph. h 5, c.-24,) assign W more navural 
reason. Fomrteen years is the age — srrpi ijv u aTriftpitriKoi; Kpn’tra. 
oppos. See thfc vestigia of the sects in JlAscou, c. 9, p._ W5--2/ 6. . • 

t The eeries and conclusion of the sects are described by. Mascou 
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t^o sects derived their appellations from Sabinus and 
Procuhus, their most celebrated teachers. The names of 
Cassians and Fejasians were likewise applied to the same 
parties ; but by a strange reverse, the popular cause was in 
the hands of Pegasus,* a timid slave of Pomitian, while tlie 
favourite of the Cmsars was represented b}’ Cassius.f who 
gloried in Ins descent from the patriot assassin. By the 
perpetual edict, the controversies of the sects were in a great 
measure determined. Por that important work, the em- 
]3eror Hadrian preferred the chief of the Sabinians ; the 
friends of monarchy prevailed ; but the moderation of Sal- 
vius Julian insensibly reconciled the victors and the van- 
quished. Like the contemporary philosophers, the Ja^v}•e ^3 
of the age of the Antonines disclaimed the authority of a 
master, and adopted from every system the most probable 
doctrines. J But their writings would have been less volu- 


fc. 2 — 7, p. 24 — 120,) and it would be almost ridiculous to praise his 
equal justice to these obsolete sects. [The work of Gaius, which in 
later than Hadrian's reign, contains some notice oi these sects and their 
disputes. He avowed himself a follower of Sabinus and Cains. Hefor 
to Hugo, tom. ii, p. 106. — IVakskoxig.] [Jiiobuhr (Lectures, S. 237) 
fixes the last years of Antoninus Pius, “the golden age of Juris- 
prudence,” - as the time in which Gaius wrote. According to Zedler’s 
Lexiccfn (21. 454,) in which the articles on Roman Law are full of 
information, Caius was one of the middle, or eclectic, sect. — En.] 

At the first summons he flies to the turhot council ; yet Juvenal 
(Sat.' 4. 75 — 81,) styles the prefect or hailift' of Rome sanctissimus 
legum interpres. From his science, says the old scholiast, he was 
called, not a man, but a book. He derived the singular name of 
Pegasus from the galley which his father coinm.anded. 

F Tacit. AhnaL 17. 7. Sueton. in Nerone, c. 37. 

lyiascou, de Sectis, c. S, p. 120—144, de Herciscundis, a legal term, 
which was applied to these eclectic lan-yers : herciscere is synonymous 
to dividers, [il. IVamkonig has here asserted, that there never was 
such a word as “ licrdscundi" till Cujnciiis invented it and substituted 
it for the “ ierris concli ” of Servius ad TirgUium. The origin and 
ancient use of this word may, however, he found in the Twelve Tables 
(Tab, 5, Lex. 2), in Dncange (3. 1127), in Zedler (1. 407, "Actio Fa- 
milite herciscundm ”), and in H. Warnkonig's own work (lust Juris 
Rom Priv. 1. 4, c. 2, p. 43S). Cujacius undoubtedly misapplied it 
(Op. tom. iii, Observat, 1. 10, c. 4) to the 3Iiscelliones, or middle law- 
sect who never were called HerciscundL But he was not the first by 
whom Servius was rnisread. Burmann, quoting that andent critic 
(ad ..Endd-fi. 67) among the Yarirc Lectiones of " terris conch,” gives 
“ h^rciscundt, L. F.ab." The word Was therefore introduced into some 
3IS' or one of the imperfect editions of Serviu.^, which preceded that 
of Daniel in 1600. Cujacius took-it from one of these, ilascou copied 
him and misled Gibhon.— pEn.) . • 
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miuous, Lad their choice been more tmanimous. The con- 
science of the judge was perplexed by the number and 
weight of discordant testimonies, and every sentence that 
his passion or interest might pronoimce, was justified by 
the sanction of some venerable name. An indulgent edict 
of the younger Theodosius excused him from the labour of 
comparing and weighing their arguments. Five civiUans, 
Cains, Papinian, Pairl, Ulpian, and Modestinus, were esta- 
blished as the oracles of jurispmdence : a majority was 
decisive ; hnt if their opinions were eqnaUy dirided, a cash 
ing vote was ascribed to the superior wisdom of Papinian.* 
When Justinian ascended the throne, the reformation 6l 
the Roman jurisprudence was an arduous hut indispensable 
task. In the space of ten centuries, the infinite variety ot 
laws and equal opinions had filled many thousand volumes, 
which no fortune could purchase and no capacity could 
digest. Books could not easily he found ; and the judges, 
poor in the midst of riches, were reduced to the exercise of 
their illiterate discretion. The subjects of the Greek pro- 
vinces were ignorant of the language that disposed of their 
lives and properties ; and the barbarous dialect of the Batins 
was imperfectly studied in the academies of Berytus and 
Constantinople.f As an Illyrian soldier, that , idiom was 

* See the Theodoaian Code, 1. 1, tit. 4, with (Sodofroy’s Com- 
mentary, tom. i, p. 30 — 35. This decree might give occasion to Je- 
suitical disputes like those in the Lettres Provinciales, whether a Judge 
was obliged to follow the opinion of Papinian, or of a majority, against 
his judgment, against his conscience, &c. Yet a legislator might pve 
that opinion, however false, the validity, not of truth, but of .law. 
[It would have been better, if one of these civilians had been declared 
a standing authority, as had been previously done in the case of Julius 
Paulus. — Hugo.] [M. Closius of Tubingen has communicated to mo 
two Constitutions of the emperor Constantine, which he found in the 
Ambrosian Library at Milan ; the first, dated A.D. 321, sets aside all 
that had been written by Ulpian and Paulus; and the second (a.D. 
327) orders all the writings of F.aulus to be universally received as the 
criterion of law. — ^W abnkosig.] [Clinton (F. R. i, p. 375) gives the 
first of these edicts of Constantino from the Cod. Theodos. 'Wencl:. 
p. 24. For the second see lb. p. 382. — Ed.] 

,+ [Justinian’s collections did not remedy this. But I hold it to bo 
no evil, that the laws of a country should be coucbqd in a foreig; i 
idiom. This has preserved, in Gennany, the study of Latin, anir 
repressed the litigious spirit among the people. I am told, that tlio. 
reading of law books by the jcommonalty in our own language, has 
given rise to law-suits in some places. — Hugo.] 
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familiar to tlie infancy of Justinian. ; his youth had been in- 
ctrueted by the lessons of jui-isprudence, and Ids impcria 
choice selected the most learned civilians of the East, to 
labour vrith their sovereign in the work of reformation.^ 
The theory of professors was assisted by the practice of 
advocates and the c^erience of magistrates ; and the whole 
undertaking was animated by the spirit of Tribonian.f This 
•extraordinary man,^ the object of so much praise and cen- 
fcnrej was a native of Side in Pampbylia ; and his genius, 
like that of Bacon, embraced as his own, all the business 
and knowledge of the age. Tribonian composed, both in 
prose and verse, on a strange diversity of curious and ab- 
struse subjeetsj — a double panegyric of Justinian and the 
life of the philosopher Tiieodotus ; the nature of happiness, 
and the duties of government ; Homer’s catalogue and the 
four-and-twenty sorts of metre ; the astronomical canon of 
Ptolemy ; the changes of the months ; the houses of the 
planets ; and the harmonic system of the world. To the 
literature of Greece he added the use of the Latin tongue ; 
the Eoman civilians were deposited in, his library and in his 
mind ; and he most assiduously cultivated those arts which 
opened the road of wealth and preferment. Prom the bar 
of the prmtorian prefects, he raised himself to the honours of 
quffistor, of consiil, and of master of the oiSces: the council 
of Justinian listened to hi eloquence and wisdom, aud envy 
.was mitigated b3'the gentleness and aSabilitj^ of his manners. 
The reproaches of impiet}' and avarice have stained the vir- 
tues or the reputation of Tribonian. In a bigoted and perse- 


* For thele^l labours of Juslinlan, I have studied the preface to 
the Institutes ; the first, second, .'ind third preface.'' to the P.andects ; the 
'first and second preface to the Code ; and the Code itself (1. 1, tit. 17, 
de Vetm Jure cnucicando). After these oricdcal testimonies, I have 
consulted, among the moderns, Hcineccius (Hist. J. Ji. Iso. SS3 — 40f), 
Tei-assori (Hist, de La Jurisprudence Eomaine, p. 2D3 — 350), Gnavina 
.'Opp, p. D3— 100), and Ludu-ig, in his life of Justinian (p. 19 — 123, 
318—321, for the Code and Kovels, p. 209— 261, for the Digest or 

Pandects, p. 202 317). + For the character of Tribonian, 

see the testimonies of Procopius (Persic. 1. 1, c. 23, 24. Anecdot. c. 13. 
20), and Suidas (tom. iii, p. 501, edit. Kiister). Ludrng (in Vit. Jus- 
tinian. p. 175— 209)woi-fc=i hard, very hard, to whitcw.Tsh— the blach-. 
«-moor. ; t 1 apply the two p-assagw of Suidas to the s.atao 

man j every circumstance so exactly tallie.?. Let the lawyers appear 
i"nonmt- and Fabricius is inclined to separate the two characters. 
(Bibliot, Gnsc. tom. i, p. 341 ; i), p.518; iii, p. 418; xii, p. 340. 553. 471.) 
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cuting court, tlie principal minister was accused of a secret 
aversion to tte Christian faith, and was supposed to enter- 
tain the sentiments of an Atheist and a Pagan, which hate 
been imputed, inconsistently enough, to the last philoso- 
phers of Greece. His avarice was more clearly proved and 
more sensibly felt. If he were swayed by gifts in tlie ad- 
ministration of justice, the example of Paeon will again 
occur ; nor can the merit of Trihoniau atone for his baseness, ' 
if he degraded the sanctity of his profession ; and if laws 
were every day enacted, modified or repealed, for the base 
consideration of his private emolument. In the sedition of 
Constantinople, his removal was granted to the clamours, 
perhaps to the just indignation, of the people ; but the 
quEBstor was speedily restored, and till the hour of his death, 
he possessed; above twenty years, the favour and confidence 
•of the emperor. His passive and dutiful submission has been 
honoured with the praise of Justinian himself, whose vanity 
was incapable of discerning how often that submission de- 
generated into the grossest adulation. Tribonian adored the 
virtues of his gracious master : the earth was unworthy of 
such a prince ; and he affected a pious fear, that Justinian, 
like Elijah or Eomulus, would be snatched into the air, and 
translated alive to the mansions of celestial glory.* 

If Cjesar had achieved the reformation of the Epman law, 
his creative genius, enlightened by reflection and study, 
would have given to the world a pure and original system 
of jurisprudence. Whatever flattery might suggest, the 
emperor of the East was afraid to establish his private judg- 
ment as the standard of equity : in the possession of legis- 
lative power, he borrowed the aid of time and’ opinion ; and 
his laborious compilations are guarded by the sageq and, 
legislators of past times. Instead of a statue cast in a simple 
mould by the hand of an artist, the works of Justinian. repre- 
sent a tesselated pavement of antique and costljq but too 

* This story i.s related by Hesychius (do Virislllustribus), Procopias, 
.{Auecdot. c. 13), and Suidas. (tom. iii, p. 501.) Such flattery is incrediblet 

Nibil est.civiod credere de EQ . ' • 

Non poterit cum laudatur Diis roqila potestas. ■ • 
iPontenelle (tom. i, • p. 32 — 39,) has .Tidiculed the . impudence of t^ 
■modest Yirgil. But the same -.Fontraelle places his king above^^tM • 
divine Augustus ; and the sage Eoileail has not blushed to say, hg 
destin h ses yeux n’oaeroit balancer.” Yet aeither Augustus nor 
.liouis SIV.Were fools. . * 
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often of incoLerenfc, fragments, Li tie first rear of liis 
reign, ne directed the faithful Tribonian, and nine learned 
associates, to revise the ordinances of Ins predecessors, as 
they -tvere contained, since the time of Hadrian, in the Gre- 
gorian, Hermogenian, and . Tbeodosian codes ; to pur^e the 
errors and contradictions, to retrench n-hatever vras oh^soletc 
or snperfluous, and to select the vrise and salutary kws best 
adapted to the practice of the tribunals and the use of his 
subjects. The -ivorlc was accomplished in fourteen months; 
and the twelve hooks or iabhs, which the new decennirs 
produced, might be designed to imitate the labours of their 
'Roman predecessors. The new conr of Justinian was 
honoured with his name, and confirmed by his rovahsigna- 
tnre : authentic transcripts were multiphed by tlie pens of 
notaries and scribes: they were transmitted to the magis- 
trates of the European, the Asiatic, and afterwards the 
African provinces ; and the law of the empire wasproclaimed 
on solemn festivals at the doors of churches. A more 
arduous operation was stiH behind — to ertract the spirit of 
jurisprudence from the decisions and conjectures, the ques- 
tions and disputes, of the Eoman civilians. Seventeen 
lawyers, with Tribonian at their head, were appointed bj* 
the'e-mperor to exercise an absolute jurisdiction over the 
works of their predecessors. If they had obeyed his com- 
mands in ten years, Justinian would have been satisfied 
with their diligence; and the rapid composition of tlie 
niGXSx or in three years, will deserve praise or 


JIarcei:Tac (general rcceirers) was a common title of the Greel: 
misce-llcnies. fPlin. Prrefat. ad Hist yatur.) The Digests of Scccrola, 
Slarceliinns, Celsu3,were already familiar to the civilians: bnfc Jus- 
tinian was in the wrong when ho used the two appellations as synony- 
mous.' Is the word Pandects Gresh or Latin— masculine or feminine? 
The dilfeent Brc-nckman will not presume to decide these momentous 
cor>TroTersies. (Hist. Pandect. Florentin. p. 300— SOL) [ndrttKrat 
is a word that occurs freouently. See the Preface to Anlus Gelliu.^. 
— \y/a:;:K0XiG.3 [It was current but not common. Pliny dis.ipprovea 
the n-" of it, as too comprehensive and promising over much. It is. 
but gli'^uGy introduced bv Aulus Gellius in Ida Preface, and moro 
■soecmllr noticed bv him O’ 13, c: 9) as the title of the principal booh, 
vvri'ten by Ciceros freedmaa and pupil, Tullius Tiro, all who-o 
T!Ti‘iavs arc lost. The best, authorities answer Gibbon’s question, by 
settiEK the word down as mas-culine. Scapula, in his Lesicon, doe.-i 
this w-thoul a comment. Gesner (Lingum Latin® Thesaurus. 2. 671) 
make, the nom. sing. Pendeefa, and observes that, according to Pni- 
> dan, fdl Greek words of rhe first declension which tcrminme in f- ar* 
masoub'ne. — E d-J ■ ' 
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•censure, according to the merit of the execution. Prom the 
iihrary of Tribonian, they cho.se forty, the most eminent 
civilians of former times-* two thousand treatises were 
comprised in an abridgment of fifty hooks; and it has been 
carefully recorded, that three millions of lines or sentencesf 
were reduced, in this abstract, to the moderate number of 
one hundred and fifty thousand. The edition of tliis great 
work was delayed a month after that of the institutes ; 
and it seemed reasonable that the elements should precede 
the digest of the Eoman law. As soon as the emperor had 
approved their labours, he ratified, by his legislative power, 
the speculations of these private citizens : their commen- 
taries on the twelve tables, the perpetual edict, the laws of 
the people, and the decrees of the senate, succeeded to the 
authority of the text ; and the text was abandoned, as a 
useless, though venerable, relic of antiquity. The Code, the 
Fandects, and the Institutes, were declared to be the legiti- 
mate system of cbil jurisprudence; they alone were ad- 
mitted in the tribunals, and they alone were taught in the 
academies of Some, Constantinople, and Berytus, Justinian 
addressed to the senate and provinces his eternal oracles, 
and his pride, under the mask of piety, ascribed the consum- 
mation of this great design to the support and inspiration of 
the Deity, 

Since the emperor declined the fame and envy of original 
composition, we can only require, at his hands, method, 
choice and fidelity, the humble, though indisjiensable, victues 
of a compiler. Among the various combinations of ideas, it 
is difficult to assign any reasonable preference ; but as the 
order of Justinian is different in his three works, it is pos- 
sible that all may be wrong; and it is certain that two can- 


* Angelas Politiamis (L 5, Epist. ult.) reckons thirty-seven (p. 192 
200) civilians quoted in the Pandects — a learned, aild, for his times, 
an extraordinary list. The Greek Index to the Pandects enumerates 
thirty -nine; and forty are produced by the indefatigable Fahricius. 
(Bibliot. Gnec. tom. iii, p. 488—502.) Antoninus Augustus (de iomi- 
nibus Propriis'; PandCct. apud Ludwig, p. 283) is said to have acdect 
fifty -four names ; hut they ■must he viigue or second-hand references. 

, t The Sn'xm of the ancient MSS. may he strictly defined as Pcm- 
tences or periods of a complete’ sense, which, on the breadth or tho^ 
parchment rolls or volumes, composed as many lines of unequal length. 
The number of Sn'xoi in each book served as a check on the erroiy or 
the scribes. (Ludwig, p. 211 — 215. and his original author ouiccr- 
Thesaur. Ecolesiast. tom. 1, — 1030.) 
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not be rigHt. In tie selection of ancient Ia-?r?. Be seem' to 
have TieTred Bis predecessors nrithout I'ealousr, and 'srit^ 
egual regard: the series could not ascend abore'tBe reign of 
imcman, and the narron- distinction of Paganism and Chris- 
tianity, introduced Bj the superstition of Theodosius, Jmcl 
Been aBoIished bj the consent of mankind. But the juris- 
prudence of the Pandects is circumscribed irithin a period 
' of a hundred years, from the perpetual edict to the death of 
SeVerus Alexander: the civilians mho lived under the first 
Caisars are seldom permitted to speak, and only three 
names can be attributed to the age of the republic. The 
firs'ouritc of if nstinian (it has been fiercelv urged) mas 
fearful of encountering the light of freedom and the gravity 
of Eomau sages. Tribonian condemned to oblivion the 
genuino and native misdom of Cato, the Seaivolas, and Sul- 
picius ; mhile he invoked spirits more congenial to his ov.tj, 
the Syrians, Greeks, and Africans, mho Bocked to the im- 
perial court to study Latin as a foreign tongue, and juris- 
prudence as a lucrative profession. But the ministers of 
.Justinian^= mere instructed to labour, not for the curiosity 
of antiquarians, but for the immediate benefit of his sub- 
jects. It mas their duty to select the useful and practicable 
parts of the Boman lam; and the mritings of the old repub- 
licans, homever curious or excellent, mere no longer suited 
to the nem system of manners, religion, and goremment. 
Perhaps, if the preceptors and friends of Cicero mere stiil 
alive, our candour mould acknomledge,that, except in purity 
of language,t their intrinsic merit mas excelled by tlie 

* An isg-enioas and learccd oration of ScLcltinrius (Jnrisprudcaii% 
Anic-Jnstihianea, p. SS3 — 907), justifies tlie choice of Triboniau 
asnicct the passionate charges of Francis Hotoraan end bis sectaries. 

t Strip nmay the crust of Tribonian, and aliom for the use of fech- 
nscal vrords, and the Latin of the Pandects vr;]I he found not unvorxhy 
of the silver a^e. It has been vebccnentiy attached fcv Lnurenlius 
Valla, a fastidious grammarian of the fifcccnth centurv, and by his 
cpologiHt- Floridus Sabinas. It has been defended by Alciat and a 
nam'^^ess advocate (most probablv James Cap.c-ilua). Their var.ou,^ 
treatises are collected by Dnker. (Opascala de Latinitate vete.njin 
iram, Lugd. Bat. 1721. in l_2mo.) [Poor Tr.lla Hc_ ccr- 


.Turisconsultoram, 


tainlv p^ointed out some Latin avords Snccrrecti 
•and his assistants; but -wHIe ho ec-vcrely conde: 


-iTofds inccrractly used by JustbLaa-^^ 


emned the barbarissA 
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scliool of Papinian and TJlpian. The science of the laws is 
the slow growth of time and experience, and the advantage 
both of method and materials is naturally assumed by the 
• most recent authors. The civilians of the reign of the 
Antonines had studied the works of their predecessors : 
their philosophic spirit had mitigated the rigour of anti- 
quit)^, simplified the forms of proceeding, and emerged from 
the jealousy and prejudice of the rival sects. The choice of 
the autliorities that compose the Pandects depended on the 
judgment of Tribonian; but. the power of his sovereign 
could not absolve him from the sacred obb’gations of truth 
and fidelity. As the legislator of the empire, Justinian 
might repeal the acts of the Antonines, or condemn as sedi- 
tious, the free principles which were maintained by the last 
of the Homan lawyers.* But the existence of past facts is 
placed beyond the reach of despotism ; and the emperor was 
guilty of fraud and forgery, when he corrupted the integrity 
of their text, inscribed with their venerable names the 
words and ideas of his servile reign,t and suppressed by the 
• hand of power the pure and authentic copies of their senti- 
ments. The changes and interpolations of Tribonian and 
his colleagues are excused by the pretence of uniformity : 
but their cares have been insufficient, and the antinomies, or 
contradictions of the Code and Pandects, still exercise the 
patience and subtlety of modem civilians. J 

(Lectures 1, p. 3 and 56,1 that “his learning was of the true philo- 
logical cast,” and that the discovery of his grave was “ one of the 
most pleasing rcmemhra'nces of his life.” — Ed.] 

* ffomina quidem veteribus servavimus, legum autem veritatem 
nostrum tecimus. Itaquo siquid erat in iliia scditio.5um, multa autem 
talia erant ibi reposita, hoc decisum est et deCnitum, et in perspicuum 
finem deducta est quaaque lex. (Cod. Justinian, 1.1, tit. 17, leg. 3, 
Ko. 10.) A frank confession 1 [Seditiosum here means disputed or 
undecided, not seditions or disloyal, as is distinctly stated in the 
Preface to the Digest. “ Et omnes ambiguitates decistc, nullo seditioso 
relicto.” — Ed.] . . 

+ The number of these cmhlcmata (a polite name for forgeries) is 
much reduced by Bynkershoek (in the four last books of his obser- 
vations), who poorly maintains tho right of Justinian and the.duty of 
Tribonian. [I agree with Bynkershoek. Except by what we-Iearu 
Ulpian's fragments, we cannot be certain, whether a quoted 
' passage bo of the second or the sixth century, or wh.at alterations 
copyists and translators may have made, for which Ju.stiainn is not 
reponsible ; and we must remember, that he was more intent on using 
the applicable than seeking out the recondite. — Hccq.] . ' 

:J/The aniinotnieSj Ot opposite laws of the Code and Pandects, are 

T ' 
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A ramour devoid of evidence lias been propagated by tbo 
enemies of Justinian; that the jurisprudence'^ of ancient 
■_ ;;Aome Avas reduced to ashes by the author of the Pandects, 
■ '.irom the vain persuasion, that it vras novr either false or 
superfluous. Without usurping an office so invidious, the 
emperor might safely commit to ignorance and time the 
accomplishment of this destructive vrish. Before the in- 
vention of printing and paper, the labour and the materials 
of •writing could be pm'cbased only by tbo ricb : and it may 
reasonably be computed, that tbe price of books Avas a 
hundred-fold their present value.'^ Copies Avere sloAviy 
multiplied and cautiously renewed: the hopes of profit 
tempted the sacrilegious scribes to erase tbe characters of 
antiquity, and Sophocles or Tacitus Avere obliged to resign 
tbe parchment to missals, homilies, and the golden legencLf 
If such Avas the fate of the most beautiful compositions of 
genius, Avhat stability could be e.vpected for the dull and 
barren Avorks of an obsolete science ? The hooks of juris- 
prudence Avere interesting to few, and entertaining to none , 

• their value was connected mtb present use, and they sank 
for ever as soon as that use was superseded by tbe innova- 
tions of fashion, superior meiit, or public authority. In the 
age of peace and learning, between Cicero and tbe last of 
the Antonines, many losses had been already sustained, and 
some luminaries of tbe school or Porum were Icuown only 
to the curious by tradition and report. Three hundred and 
sixtA' years of disorder and decay accelerated flie progress of 
oblirion ; and it may fairly be presumed, tliat of the writings 
Avhich Justinian is accused of neglecting, many were no 
longer to be found in the libraries of tbe East.j The copies 




Eometimes tlio cause, and often the excuse, of tLe glorious uncertainty 
of the civil latv, Avhicli so often affords vrliat !Montaigne calls “ Ques- 
tions xwur I’Ami.” See a fine passage of Franciseus Halduinus in 
Justinian. (1. 2, p. 259, &c., apud Lud-nig, p. 305, SOG.) 

* MTien Faust, or Faustus, said at Paris his first printed bibles as 
manuscripts, tbe price of a pareJunent copy 'vas reduced from four or 
five hundred to eisty, fiftv, and forty crowns. The public Avas at first 
pleased -with the cheapness, and .at length provohed by the discovery 
oi the fraud, (ilaittaire, atnnal. Typo^ipk tom. i, p. 12, first edition.) 

t This esecmble practice prevailed from the eighth, and more espe' . 
cialiy from the twelfth, centuiy, when it became almost uniyrrsal. 
(ilontfaiicon, in the Slemoires de I’Acaddmie, tom. vj, p. OOo, &c, 
Pibl-iotheque Eaisonnee de la Diplomatique, torn, i, p. 17G.) 

g Pomponius (Pandect 1. 1, tit f, leg. 2) observe:-, that of the throe 
founders of the civil lavr, Lucius, Brutus- and ^anilitis, extant %olu- 
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of Papinian or TJlpian, wliieh the reformer had proscribed, 
^vere deemed unworthy of future notice ; the Twelve Tables 
and prffitorian edicts insensibly vanished, and the monuments' . 
of ancient Pome were neglected or destroyed by the env}'' 
and ignorance of the Greeks. Even the 'Pandects them- -• 
selves have escaped ■with difficulty and danger from the 
common ship'wreck ; and criticism has pronounced, that all 
the editions and manuscripts of the West are derived from 
one original.* It was transcribed at Constantinople in the be- - 
ginning of the seventh century, f was successively transported . i 
by the accidents of war and commerce to Amalphi, J Pisa,§ ' 

aiina, scripta Jlanilii monumenta ; that of Bome old republican lawyei-s, 
hxo veraantur corum scripta inter manus hominum. Eight of the 
Augustan sages wore reduced to a compendium : of Cascellius, scripta 
non estant sed unus liber, &c. : of Trebatins, minus frequentanlur : of 
Tubero, libri parum grati sunt. Many quotations in the Pandects are 
derived from books 'which Tribonian never saw ; and in tbe long period 
from the seventh, to the thirteenth century of Komo, the apparent 
reading of the modems successively depends on' the knowledge and 
veracity of their predecessors. All, in several instances, 

repeat the errors of the scribe and the transpositions of some leaves in 
the Florentine Pandects. This fact, if it he true, is decisive. Yet tho 
Pandects are quoted by Ivo of Chartres (who died in 1117) ; by Theo- 
bald, archbishop of Canterbury, and by Vacarius, our first professor, 
in the year 1140. (Selden ad Fletam, c. 7, tom. ii, p. lOSO — ^1085.) 
Have our British MSS. of the Pandects been collated ? 

+ See the description of this original in Brenckman (Hist. Pandect. 
Florent. 1. 1, c. 2, 3, p. 4 — 17, and L 2.) Politian, an enthu.siast, 
revered it as the authentic standard of Justinian himself (p. 407, 40S) ; 
but tbis parados is refuted by the -abbreviations of the Florentine 
3IS. (1. 2, c. 3, p. 117 — 130.) It is composed of two quarto volumes 
-.vilb large mai-gins, on a thin parchment, and the Latin characters 
betray tbe hand of a Greek scribe. J Brenckman, at 

the end of his history, has inserted two dissertations on tho repu'blio 
of Amalphi, and the Pisan war in the year 1135, &c. 

§ The discovery of the Pandects at Amalphi, (a.d. 1137,) is first 
noticed (in 1501) by Ludovioua Bologninus (Brenckman, (1. 1, c. 11, 
p 73, 74. 1. 4, c. 2, p. 417—425), on the faith of a Pisan chronicle 
(p. 409, 410), without a name or a date. The whole story, thought 
unkno'U'n to tho twelfth century, erahellished by ignorant age.s, and 
.susjrected by rigid criticism, is not, however, destitute of much internal , 
probability (1. 1, c, 4—8, p. 17—50). The Liber Pandectarum of Pisa 
■•was undoubtedly consulted in the fourteenth century by tho great 
Bartqlus (p. 40G, 407. ' See 1. 1, c. 9, p. 50—62). [This discovery, 

Jfr. Ballam says, “ though, not improbable, seems not to rest upoii suf- 
ficient evidence.” Yet it was from this time, that tho GIos.=atoM3 
revived the study of the Homan law-. Whether this was c-iused by the 
Pandects, or whether it caused them to be brought forth out of .the ; 
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and norence,'*'’ and is notr deposited as a sacred relief in 
the ancient palace of the republic, j 
It is the first care of a reformer to prevent anv future 
reformation. To maintain the text of the Pandects, the In-^ 
stitntes, and the Code, the use of ciphers and abbreviations 
was rigorously proscribed; and as Justinian recollected, 
that the perpetual edict had been buried under the weight 
of commentators, he denounced the punishment of forgerv 
against the rash civilians who should presume to interpret 
or pen’ert the will of their sovereign. The scholars of 
Accursius, of Bartolus, of Cujacius, should blush for their 
accumulated guilt, unless they dare to dispute his right of 
binding tbe aiitbority of his successors, and the native free- 
dom of the mind. But the emperor was unable to fix his 
own inconstancy; and while he boasted of renewing the 
exchange of Diomede, of transmuting brass into gold,§ l)o 
discovered the necessity of pm'ifying his gold from the mix- 
ture of baser aUoy. Six years had not elapsed from the publi- 


obscurity in wliich they had been reposing, are questions behveen 
which there is but a shadowy diSereace. The re-organization of 
society was commencing, and of thi». the security of property was per- 
ceived to be a necessary element. The want of “ a more cstemsire and 
accurate code of written laws” was tiiercforc felt. Up to that period, 
the greater part of Western Europe had only “ the compilation from 
the Theodosian Code, made by order of ^Uaric, king of the Visigoths, 
about the year 500.” The insufficiency of this directed tbe attention 
of lawyers to Justinian’s system of jurisprudence, and the re-introduc- 
tion of the Pandects was t.antamount to a discovery of them, (lliddle 
Ages, vol. ii, p. 513 — 515.) — Ed.] 

* Pisa was taken by the Florentines in the year 140G ; and in 1111 
the Pandects were transported to the capital These events are 
authentic and famous. t Tliey were new bound in purple, 

deposited in a rich c.asket, and shewn to curious ts-avcllcr.s hy the monka 
and magistrates b.archcaded, and with lighted tapers. (Brcnckman, 1. 1, 

c, 10 12, p. 02 5)3.) + After the collations of Politian, 

Mogninus, and Antoninus Augustinus, and the splendid edition of 
the Pandects by Taurellus (in 1551), Henry Brenckm.an, a Dutchman, 
undertook a pilgrimage to Florence, where he employed several years 
in the study of a single manuscript. His Historia Pandectarum 
Florentinorum (Utrecht, 1T22, in quarto), though a monument of 
industry, is a small portion of his origin.al design. 

§ VoecTfa fcaro/i/Soi' apud Homcnim pc-lrjJOT 

omnis' virtutis ^st Piwfat. ad P.andcct). A line of 3Iiltoa%: ’Purio 
would surprise us in an act of parliament Qurc omnia obtinere san- 
cimus in omne Of tbe first code, he says, (2d Praifat.) in 

tetemum valiturum. Man, and for ever ! •„ ; 
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cation of tlae Code, before be condemned tbe imperfect 
attempt, by a ne-sr and more accurate edition of the same 
rrork, -which be enriched -with two hundred of his o-wn laws, 
and fifty decisions of the darkest and most intricate points 
of jurisprudence. Every year, or according to Procopius, 
each day of bis long reign, was marked by some legal inno- 
vation. ^ Many of his acts were rescinded by himself; man}- 
were rejected by his successors, many have been obliterated 
by time ; but the niunber of sixteen edicts, and one hun- 
dred and sixty-eight hotels, has been admitted into the 
authentic body of the cml jurisprudence. In the opinion 
of a philosopher, superior to the prejudices of his profession, 
these incessant, and for the most part trifling, alterations, 
can be only explained by tbe venal spirit of a prince, who 
sold without shame his judgments and his laws.t The 
charge of the secret historian is indeed explicit and vehe- 
ment; but the sole instance which he produces may be 
ascribed to the devotion as well as to the avarice of Jus- 
tinian. A wealthy bigot had bequeathed his inheritance to- 
the church of Emesa ; and its value was enhanced by the 
dexterity of an artist, who subscribed confessions of debt 
and promises of payment with the names of the richest 
Syrians. They pleaded the established prescription of thirty 
or forty years ; but their defence was overruled by a retro- 
spective edict, which extended the claims of the church to 
the term of a century ; an edict so pregnant with injustice 
and disorder, that after serving this occasional purpose, it 
was prudently abolished in the same reign.j; If candour 
wiU-acquit the emperor himself, and transfer the corruption 
to his -wife and favourites, the suspicion of so foul a vice 
must still degrade the majesty of his laws : and the advo- 
cates of Justinian may acknowledge, that such levity, what- 
soever be the motive, is unwortliy of a legislator and a 
man. 


KovellsB is a olassic adjective, but a barbarous Bubstantivo (Lud- 
wig, p. 2-45). Justinian never coliected them himself: the nine colla- 
tions, the legal standard of modem tribunals, consist of ninety-eight 
novels ; but the number-was increased by the diligence of Julian, Halo- 
B.nder, and Coutiua. (Ludwig, p. 249. 253. Aleman. Hot in Anecdot. 
■lj'93./ + Montesquieu, Considerations sur la Granacur efc 

la Diicadence des Eomains, c. 20, tom. iii, p. SOI, in 4to. On this 
occasion be throws aside the gown and cap of ayresident a moruer. 

J Procopius, Anecdot. A Bimihar privilege was grautca to 
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hundred families suppl}-, in lineal descent, the second branch 
of the English legislature, T,-hich maintains, between the 
long and commons, the balance of the constitution.*' A 
gradation of patricians and plebeians, of strangers and sub- 
jects, has supported the aristocracy of Genoa, Venice, and 
ancient Eome. The perfect equality of men is the point in 
■wbich the extremes of democracy and despotism are con- 
founded, since the ma,iesty of the prince or people would be 
offended, if any heads were exalted above the level of their 
fellow-slaves or fellow-citizens. In the decline of the Eoman 
empire, the proud distinctions of the republic were gradu.allv 
abolished, and the reason or instinct of Justinian completed 
the simple form of an absolute monarchy. The emperor 
could not eradicate the popular reverence which always 
waits on the possession of hereditary wealth, or the memory 
of famous ancestors. He delighted to honour with title's 
and emoluments, his generals, magistrates, and senators ; 
and his precarious indulgence commimicated some rays of 
their glory to the persons of their wives and children. But 
in the eye of the law, all Eoman citizens were equal, and all 
subjects of the empire were citizens of Eome. That inesti- 
mable character was degraded to an obsolete and empty 
name. The voice of a Eoman could no longer enact his 
laws, or create the annual ministers of his power his con- 
stitutional rights might have checked the arbitrary rrill of a 
master; and the hold adventurer from Germany or Arabia 
was admitted, with equal favour, to the civil and military 
command, which the citizen aloue had been once entitled to 
assume over the conquests of his fathers. The first Ctesars 
had scrupulously guarded the distinction of ingenuous, and 
servile birth, which was decided by the condition of the 

the most truly respectable, have been created by the king, for merit 
and eervices. The recent and vulgar crowd is derived from tko 
multitude of venal offices without trust or dignity, which contimiaily - 
ennoble the wealthy plebeians. * [The House of Peers 

including the episcopal bench, now consists of more than four hundred • 
and fifty members, in addition to which, there are twenty-four Scofc.i 
and ninety-four Irish peers, who have no seats in the legislature. 
There is no form in which a country can bo gracefully reward 
merit, as by perpetu.ated title.. But the dignity is lowered ana its 
purity sullied, when it only ennobles mere wealth, or purchases po- 
litical adherents for the minister of the day._ If high hereditory rani, 
were oniy given to commemorate great public services and transit a 
gloiions name toSifteE.times,it would be of inestimable worth. i.D.J 
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iresdoiD could os usesrtained durius^ a sinils luoiucTit- to- 
xu-eea tlie couceptiou asd the delireiy. “The ihfes -ho 
I'Cre liceratea by a generous master immc-diatelv entered 
into the middle eXass of meritnec or freeameni'but- tlier 
■could never be enfranchised from the duties of obedience 
and gratitude: vrhatever vrere the fruits of their iedusm-, 
/their patron and his family ialrcrlted the third part: dr 
even the mhole of their forttme. if they died without chil- 
dren and without a testament Justinian respected the 
lights of patrons ; but his mdulgence removed the badge of 
disgrace ii-om the two inferior orders of freedmen : wlioevcr 
ceased to be a slave, obtained without reserve or delay, the 
station of a citizen : and at length the dignitv' of an* inge- 
nuous birth, which nature had refused, was created, or sup- 
posed, by the omnipotence of the emperor. lYhatever 
restraints of age, or forms, or numbers, had been formerly 
introduced to check the abuse of manumissions, and the tod 
rapid increase of vile and indigent Eomans, he finally 
abolished ; and tlie spirit of his laws promoted the ex- 
tinction of domestic servitude. Yet the Eastern prorinces 
were filled, in the time of .Tustinirm. v.ith multitudes of 
slaves, either horn or purchased for the use of their masters ; 



lip, 

dimiuished hy th.e infiuence of government and religion ; .and 
the pride of *a subject was no longer elated by his absolute 
dominion over the’life and happiness of his bondsmamf 

* If tae option of a slave — es oecaeatbed to several lerstees, they 
eroTT lots, and the losers vers entitled to their share of his value ; tea 
nieces of '•old ior a cominon fervant or said under tea years; if shore 
that avs- tventv; if they kaev a trade, thirty; cotariss or v.ritcrs, 
d.tVv- midvives'er phrsieians, sinty; eanurhs under ten year?, thirty 
i-ii.' tit sa, 
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The law of nature instructs most animals to cherish, and 
educate their infant progeny. The law of reason inculcates 
to the human species the 'returns of filial piety. But the 
exclusire, absolute and perpetual dominion of the father 
over liis children is peculiar to tho lioman jurisprudence,* 
and seems to be coeval with the foundation of the city.f 
The paternal power was instituted or confirmed by Eomulus 
himself; and after the practice of three centuries, it wad- 
inscribed on the fourth table of the -decemvirs. In the 
Torum, the senate, or the camp, the adult son of a Eoman 
citizen enjoyed the public and private rights of a person : 
in his father’s house, he was a mere ildng ; confounded 
by the laws ivith the moveables, the cattle, and the slaves, 
whom the capricious master might alienate or destroy with- 
out being responsible to any earthly tribunal. The hand 
which bestowed the daily sustenance might resume tho 
voluntary gift, and whatever was acquired by the labour or 
fortune of the son, was immediately lost in the property of 
the father. His stolen goods (his oxen or his children) 
might be recovered by the same action of theft and if 
either had been guilty of a trespass, it was in his own 
option to compensate the damage, or resign to the injured 
party the obnoxious animal. At tho call of indigence or 
avai’ice, the master of a family could dispose of his children 
or his slaves. But the condition of the slave was far more 
advantageous, since he regained by the first manumission 
his alienated fteedom ; the son was again restored to his 


the end, Lngd. Bat. 1721.) * See tho patri.a potestas 

in the Institutes (h 1, tit. 9), the Pandects (1. 1, tit. G, 7), and the Code 
(1. 8, tit. 17 — 19). Jus potestatis quod in liberos habemus propriura 
cst civium Homanorum. Kulli enim aiii sunt homines qui talcm in 
liberos habeant potestatem qualem nos babemus. 

•{• Dionysius Hal. 1. 2, p. 91, 95. Graviua (0pp. p. 2SG) produces tho 
words of the twelve tables. Papinian (in CoUatioue Legum Roman, ct 
Mosaicarum, tit. 1, p. 201) styles this patria potestas, ks regia: 
Ulpian (ad Sabin. 1. 2G, in Pandect. 1. 1, tit._6, leg. 8) says, jus potestatis 
moribus receptum; and furiosus liUum in potestate habobit.^ How, 
sacred — or rather, how absurd ! [This’ accords perfectly with the 
Homan character. — ^IVAnttKornG.) [The laws of the Romans on thi.s 
pbint not only, ferscouragecl, but enforced, a brutal ferociousness. In 
the Twelve Tjjilesi ft father w.a.s commanded to put to death a deformed 
child. Tabula 1 diractV/ *■' Pater insignem ad defonnitatem pueinm 
citonecato.” — E d.I ^ - . 

+ Pandect.;!. 47, tit.„2, leg. 11, Ho. 13; leg. SS, iSo. 1. Sucu.was 
■a ^ 
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lier Latin and Tuscan neighbours, the sale of children might 
he a frequent practice ; but as a Eoman could not legally 
purchase the liberty of his fellovr-citizen, the marltet must 
gradually fad, and the trade would be destroyed by the con- 
quests of the republic. An imperfect right of property was 
at length communicated to sons; ancTthe threefold dis- 
tinction of profectitious, adventitious, and professional, was 
ascertained by the jurisprudence of the Code and Pandects.* 
Of all that proceeded from the father, he imparted only the 
use, and reserved the absolute dommion ; yet if his goods 
were sold, the filial portion was excepted, by a favourable 
interpretation, from the demands of the creditors. In what- 
ever accrued by marriage, gift, or collateral succession, the 
property was secured to the son ; but the father, unless ho 
had been specially excluded, enjoyed the usufruct during 
his life. As a just and pnident reward of military virtue, 
the spoils of the enemy were acquired, possessed, and be- 
queathed by the soldier alone ; and the fair analogy was 
extended to the emoluments of any liberal profession, the 
salary of public sendee, and the sacred liberality of the em- 
peror or the empress. The life of a citizen was less ex- 
posed than his fortune to the abuse of paternal power. Yet 
his life might bo adverse to the interest or passions of an 
unworthy father: the same crimes that flowed from the 
corruption, were more sensibly felt by the humanity, of the 
Augustan age ; and the cruel Erixo, who whipped his son 
till he expired, was saved by the emperor from the just 
fury of the multitude.t The Loinan father, from the license 
of servile dominion, was reduced to the gravity and modera- 
tion of a judge. The presence and opinion of Augustus 
' confirmed the sentence of exile pronounced against an inten- 
' tional parricide by the domestic tribunal of Arius. Hadrian 
transported to an island the jealous parent, who, bice a 
robber, had seized the opportunity of hunting, to assassinate 
a youth, the incestuous lover of his stepmother. J A private 

Batno story in the style of Livy (24. 44), and the homely idiom of 
, Cla,ndius Quudrigarius the annalist. _ _ * See the gradual 

enlargemenfc and security of the filial peculium in the Institutes (I. 2, 
tit. 9), the. Pandects (1. 15, tit. 1 ; 1. 41, tit. 1), and the Code. (L4, 
tit. 26, 27). , ' - *h The c:cainp]e3 of Eriso and Anus are 

related by Seneca (de CIe^’^i^tia,‘.X, 15), the former Tvith hojor, the 
latter with applause. "'T ^uod latronis mag'ts Quam pan^^^ 

jure eum Jlnterferi^^ nam jiatria pofeatas in pietatc debet non .in *. 

TOb. jr ' E ' ' 
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jurisdiction is repugnant to the spirit of monarchy; the 
parent mas again reduced from a judge to an accuser ; and 
the magistrates mere enjoined by Severus jidexaudcr to hear 
Ms complaints and execute bis sentence. He could no 
longer take the life of a son without incurring the guilt and 
punishment of murder: and the pains of parricide, from 
wMch lie had been excepted by the Pompeian law, were 
finally inflicted by the justice of Constantine.* Tlie same 
protection was due to every period of existence : and reason 
must applaud the humanity of Paulus, for imputing the 
crime ot murder to the father, who strangles, or starves, or 
abandons his new-born infant; or exposes him in a public 
place to find the mercy which he himself had denied. But 
the exposition of chilcten was the prevailing and stubborn 
vice of antiquity ; it was sometimes prescribed, often per- 
mitted, almost always practised with impunity, by the na- 
tions who never entertained the Eoman ideas of paternal 
power ; and the dramatic poets, who appeal to the human 
Iieart, represent with indifference a pojiular custom which 
was palliated by the motives of economy and compassion.f 
If the father could subdue Ms own feelings, he might escape, 
though not the censure, at least the chastisement, of the 
laws : and the Boman empire was stained with the blood of 
infants, till such murders were included, by Talentinian and 
his colleagues, in the letter and spirit of the Cornelian law. 
The lessons of jurisprudencei and Christianity bad been 
insufficient to eradicate this inhuman practice, till their 


atrocitatc consistere. (Mr.rcian, Tnstitut. 1. 1-1, in Pandect. 1. >18, tit. 9. 
leg. 5.) ' The Pompeian and Cornelian laws do 

Eicaiiis and i)arricidis, are repeated, or rather abridged, with the last 
supplements of Alexander Sevenos, Constantine, and Yalentinian, in 
the Pandects (1. 48, tit. 8, 9) and Code. (L 9, tit 16, 17). See likewise 
the Theodosian Code (1. 9, tit 14, 15), with Godefroy's Commentary 
(tom. iii, p. 84 — 113), who pours a flood of ancient and modem learn- 
ing over these penal laws. + YTien the Chremes of 

Terence reproaches his wife for not obeying his orders and exposing 
their inflmt, he ' speaks like a father and a master, and silences tlie 
scruples of a foolish woman. See Apuleius (iletamorph. 1. 10, p. 337, 
edit Delphin.). t The opinion of the lawyers, and tho 

(^cretion of the magistrates, had introduced in the time of Tacitus 
some -legal restramts, which might support his contnist of the boni 
mores of the Germans to tbe boom leges alibi— th.at^ is to say, at Eoine 
(De Moribus Germanorum, c. 19)._,.Tertullian (ad Nationes, 1. 1, c. 15), 
refutes his own charges and those of his brethren against tho heathen 
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' gentle influence vras fortifled by the terrors of capital 
punishment.* 

Esperience has proved that savages are the tyrants of the 
female sex, and that the condition of vromen is usually 
. softened by the refinements of social life.f In the hope of 
a robust progeny, Lycurgus had delayed the season of mar- 
riage ; it vras fixed by ITuma at the tender age of twelve 
years, that the Eoman husband might educate to his will a 
pure and obedient virgin.^; According to the custom of 
antiquity, he bought his bride of her parents, and she ful- 
filled the coemption, by purchasing with three pieces of 
copper, a just introduction to his house and household 
deities. A sacrifice of fruits was offered by the pontiffs in 
the presence of ten witnesses ; the contracting parties were 
seated on the same sheepskin ; they tasted a salt cake of 
far or rice ; and this confarr cation,^ which denoted the 
ancient food of Italy, served as an emblem of their mystic 
union of mind and body. But this union on the side of the 
woman was rigorous and unequal ; and she renounced the 

jurisprudence. * The wise and humane sentence of the 

civilian Patil (1. 2, Sentcntiarum, in Pandect. 1. 25, tit. 3, log. 4), i.a 
represented as a mere moral precept hy Gerard Isoodt (0pp. tom. i, 
in Julius Paulus, p. 567 — 588, and Arnica llesponsio, p, 591 — GOG), 
who maintains the opinion of Justus Lipsius (0pp. tom. ii, p. 409, ad 
Belgas, cent. 1, epist. 85), and aa a positive binding law by Bynkcr- 
shoek (de Jure occidendi Liberos, 0pp. tom. i, p. 318 — 340. Cura: 
Secunda:, p. 391 — 427). In a learned but angry controversy, the two 
friend-s deviated into the opposite extremes. 

+ [Yet it was by the savage Germans that woman was held in , 
respect, and by the refined Bomans that ehe was tyrannized over and 
corrupted. Through all succeeding ages, we find, too, that among the 
descendants of those savages, the female sex has always been placed 
highest in the social scale. Even French gallantry has never habitually 
won such domestic partners as those who cheer and consecrate the 
Gothic fire-side. — E d.] 

J Dionys. Hal. 1. 2, p. 92, 93. Plutarch, in hTuma, p. 140, 141. To 
aVijia Kai rb yOog udOapov Kal dOmrov twi rip yagovvTt ytyicBai. 

§ Among the winter frumenta, the Iritimm, or bearded wheat ;”^be 
■tiligo, or the unbearded: the far, adorea, oryza, whose description, 
perfectly tallies with the rice of Spain and Italy. I adopt this identity 
on the credit of M. Paucton in his useful and laborious JKtroIoao, 
(p. 517 — 529). [Rice was brought into southern Europe .from. .Jho 
East, whence also its name is derived. In Arabian it is aruz,.ppu. _ 
in the Malabar tongue arisi. Thence the Greeks anjl Batins, gave 
it the form . o Y oryca. The Spaniards call it error, taught,, most .pro- 
'anbly, by theiqi^abian conquerors. Adelung (Worterbuch, 3. 3385) - 
' E 2 
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Eamp and yorsliip of lier father’s house, to embrace a nen- 
servitude decorated onlj by the title of adoption. A fiction 
ot the lavr, neither rational nor elegant, bestowed on the 
mother of a familj-^^ (her .proper appellation) the stranmi 
characters of sister to her own children, and of dauo-hter to 
her husband or master, who was invested with the pfenitude 
of paternal power. By his judgment or caprice her beha- 
viour was approved, or censured, or chastised ; he o.yercised 
the jurisdiction of life and death ; and it was allowed, that in 
the cases of adultery or drunkenness, t the sentence might be 
properly inlhcted. She acquired and inherited for the sole 
profit of her lord ; and so clearly was woman defined, not 
as a person, hut as a t/iinp, that if the original title were 
deficient, she might be claimed, like other moveables, by the 
nse and possession of an entire year. The inclination of the 
Eoman husband discharged or withheld the conjugal debt, 
so scrupulously exacted by the Athenian and Jewish laws;! 
but as polygamy was unknown he could never admit to his 
bed a fairer or more favoured partner. 

After the Punic triumphs, the matrons of Borne aspired 
to the common benefits of a free and opulent republic : their 
wishes were gratified by the indulgence of fathers and 


conjectures that the name was derived, in a very early stage of lan- 
gunge, from a common source with the Greek piiaam’ and the German 
reissen, and denoted the removing or iearing off the husk before the 
grain w.as fit for use. — E d.] 

* Aldus Gellius (K’oetes Atticce, IS. C) gives .a ridicidous definition 
of Alius Melissue, Matrona, qum seaicl matcrfamiHas quro sxnlua 
peperif, as porcetra and Ecropha in the sow kind. He then adds the 
genuine meaning, quxe in matrimonium vel in manum convenerat. 
[The meaning of Aulus Gellius is quite imperfect, without the remain- 
ing part of his sentence, “ quoad in eo matrimonio manereh etiamsi 
libeil nondum nati forent; dlctamque es3e_ ita a mytrispominc, non 
adepta jam, sed cum spe et omine mox adipiscendi,” Hot the_ mere 
entering into the married state, hut tho remaining m it, constituted 
the matron. — ^Ed.] , ,, , 

■}• It was enough to have tasted wine, or to have stolen tho key 
of the cellar. (Plin. Hist. Hat. 14. 14.) _ , i Solon requires 

three payments per month. By the Misna, a daily debt w^ impo-sed 
cn an idle, vigorous young husband ; twice a-week on a citizen ; once 
on a peasant j once in thirtv days on a camel-driver ^ once in sue 
months on a peaman. But the'student or doctor w.vs free from' tribute; 
and f !0 wife^if she received a ireeHy sustenance, could sue for a 
divorce: for, one week a vow of abstinence w.as allowed. Polygamy 
divided, without multiplying, the duties of th^ hmshand. (i-eldeu. 
Uxor Ebraica. 1, B, c. 6, in his works, vol. u, p. ili— »-0.) 
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lovers, and tlieir ambitiomvas unsuccessfully resisted bvtlie 
gravity of Cato the Censor * They declined tlie solemnities 
of the old nuptials, defeated the annual prescription by an 
absence of three da}'s, and without losing their name or 
mdejiendence, subscribed the liberal and definite terms of a 
marriage-contract. Of their private fortunes, they commu- 
nicated the use, and secured the property ; the estates of a 
wife could neither be alienated nor mortgaged by a pro- 
digal husband ; their mutual gifts were prohibited by the 
jealousy of the laws ; and the misconduct of either parly 
might afford, under another name, a future subject for an 
action of thefc. To this loose and voluntary compact, reli- 
gious and civil rites were no longer essential ; and, between 
persons of a similar rank, the apparent community of life 
was allowed as sufficient evidence of their nuptials. The 
dignity of marriage was restored by the Christians, who 
derived all spiritual grace from the prayers of the faithful 
and the benediction of the. priest or bishop. The origin, 
validity, and duties of the holy institution were regulated 
by the tradition of the synagogue, the precepts of the Gospel, 
and the canons of general or provincial synods ;t and 
the conscience of the Christians was awed by the decrees 
and censures of their ecclesiastical rulers. Yet the magis- 
trates of Justinian were not subject to the authority of the 
church : the emperor consulted the unbelieving civilians of 
antiquity, and the choice of matrimonial laws in the Code 
and Pandects, is directed by the earthly motives of justice, 
policy, and the natural freedom of both seves.J 

Besides the agreement of the parties, the essence of every 

* On the Oppian lav? we may hear the mitigating speech of Valerius 
Flaecus, and the severe censorial oration of the elder Cato (Liv. 3-f, 
1 — S). But we shall rather hear the prolished historian of the eighth, 
than the rough oratora of the sixth, century of Rome. The principle,’, 
and even the style, of Cato are more accurately preserved by Aulus 
GelUus (10. 23)., + For the system' ofJevriBh and 

Catholic matrimony, see Selden (Uxor Ebraica, Op. vol. ii, p. 529--' 
860), Bingham (Christian Antiquities, 1. 22), and Chardon (Hist, del 
Sacremens, tom vi). % Tiie civil laivs of marri^e arc 

exposed^ in the Institutes (1. 1, tit. 10), the Pandects (1. 23— 
the Code (1. 5), but as tlleditle De ritu nuptiarum is y6?hniierfe<rt, wo 
are obliged to explore the fra^ents of Ulpion (tit. 9, ji. 
the Collatio Legum Mo.saicarum (tit. 16, p. 790, 7£dj \vf(u the notes 
of PithaiUH and Scbulting, They find, in the Comrneqtary of Servius 
(on the first Georgio and the fourth AEneid), two cui’ous p.i.s'Mge.s. 
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rational contract, the Eoman marriage required the previous 
approbation of tbe parents. A father Jght he forced by 
some recent laivs to supply the wants of a mature danZe/- 
hut even ks insamfy was not generaUy aUowed to supc-s-dc 
the nerassity of his consent. The caiiises of the dissolution 
ot matrimony hare yaned among the Eomans:^ but the 
most soleim sacrament, the confarreation itself, mio-ht 
alw^s be done away by rites of a contrary tendency. '^In 
the &st ages, the father of a family might sell his childreu, 
mdks wife was reckoned in the number of his children: 
the domestic judge might pronounce the death of the offen- 
der, or ks mercy might expel her from his bed and house ; 
but the slavery of the wretched female was hopeless and 
perpetual, unless he asserted for his own conyenienco the 
manly prerogative of divorce. The warmest applause has 
been kvished on the virtue of the Eomans, who abstained 
from the exercise of this tempting prirAege above five 
hundred years :t but the same fact eidnces the unequal terms 

■* According to Plutarch (p, 57), Romulus allowed only three 
grounds of a divorce — drunkenness, adultery, and false keys. Other- 
wise, the husband who abused his supremacy, forfeited half his goods 
to the wife, and half to the goddess Ceres, and offered a sacrifice (with 
the remainder) to the terrestrial deities. This strange law was either 
imaginary or transient. ' + In the year of Rome 623, 

Spurius Carvilius Ruga repudiated a fair, a good, but a barren wife. 
(Dionysius Hal. 1. 2, p. 93. Plutarch in Numa, p. 141. Valerius 
ilaximuB, 1. 2, c. 1. Aulus Gellius, 4. 3.) He was questioned by the 
censors and hated by the people ; but Ids divorce stood unimpeached 
in law, [This is narrated and explained differently by Montesquieu, 
Esprit des Lois, liv. 16, c, 16. — Hugo.] [Plutarch does not confirm 
the fact of fivehimdred years having passed without a divorce at Rome. 
That of Carvilius is twice mentioned by him; first, in his comparison 
between Romulus and Theseus, and then in that between liuma and 
Lycuigus (Op. tom. i, p. 155 and 309, edit. Reiske). In both passages, 
he gives the date of au.c. 230, adding in the last, that it was during 
the reign of the second Tarquin. All the other writers say A.U.O. 520 
or 523. Among them the most to be trusted is Aulus Gellius, for he 
• states that he took the fact from a book of Servius Sulpicius, 
De Dotibus. The high character of this lawyer, recently alluded to in 
the present chapter, is a pledge for his accuracy. Montesquieu accepts 
Plutarch’s date, and then very unnecessarily quotes from Dionysius of 

Halicarnassus, the advice of Coriolanus when goinpntq exile,' that lus 
wife should look out for another husband. As \ olumnia dm not toko 
him at his word, this is no proof of a divorce. But after having 
asserted the correctness of the date, AU.c. •230, ho argues that the 
anger 'of the people was excited against Caavihus, not on account of 
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of a connection in whicli tlie slave was unable to renounce 
her tjrant, and the tyrant was unwilling to relinquisb his 
slave. TlTien the Eoman matrons became the equal and 
voluntaiy companions of their lords, a new jurisprudence 
was introduced, that marriage, like other partnerships, might 
be dissolved hy the abdication of one of the associates. In 
three centuries of prosperity' and corruption, this principle 
was enlarged to ireqnent practice and pernicious abuse. 
Passion, interest, or caprice, suggested daily motives for the 
dissolution of marriage ; a word, a sign, a message, a letter, 
the mandate of a freedman, declared the separation; the 
most tender of human connections was degraded to a tran- 
sient society of profit or pleasure. According to the various 
conditions of life, both sexes alternately felt, the disgrace 
and injuiy ; an inconstant spouse transferred her wealth to 
a new family, abandoning a numerous, perliaps a spurious, 
progeny to the paternal authority and care of her late hus- 
band ; a beautiful virgin might be dismissed to the world, 
old, indigent, and ^endless ; but the reluctance of the 
Homans, when they were pressed to marriage by Augustus, 
sufficiently marks, that the prevailing institutions were 
least favourable to the males.* A specious theory is con- 

the repudiation of his wife, hut because he had submitted to the 
orders of the censors, officers that %vere not known in Rome till 
A.U.C. 443. There is also error in his concluding antithesis: “Plu- 
tarque a examind un fait, les autres out racontd une men'eille.” So 
intelligent, matter-of-fact a lawyer as Servius Sulpicius, would not 
have dealt in the marvellous and left the true to be discovered hy 
Plutarch two centuries afterwards. Gibbon also has erred in saying 
that Carviliu.s was “ questioned by the censors." Aulus Gellius states, 
that they insisted on the divorce; “a censoribus coactus est;’’ nor do 
the words of Valerius Maximus, “ reprehensione non tamen caruit,” 
warrant the strong expression that the severer of the nuptial tie was 
“hated hy the people.” Niebuhr, however, (Hist, of Rome, ch. 61) 
Bays that divorce was practised among the Romans at an earlier period, 
and that h. Antonius was expelled from the senate, A.u.C. 440, for 
having dismis.sed his wife out of wedlock without ohseiwing the usual 
forms. — ^E d.] 

* [This reluctance is ascribed by Niebuhr to a very different cause. 
He says: “Marriage, although it was so easy to dissolve, was dis- 
tasteful to most men. . An aversion to lawful wcdiock had sprung up 
' widely. The degeneracy and profligacy of the freeborn femaie Romans 
were so awful, th.at many a citizen, svho was no profligate, found a 
much more faithful and estimable partner in_a siave-than m a high- 
hom lady, and thus it was looked upon ns a point of conscience not to 
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experiment, wiich deir.-on- 
^tratfo, that the liberty of divorce does not coutribute to 
happiness and rir^e. The facility of separation vould 
destroy ail mutoal confidence, and inflame cverv triilin" 
dispute : the^ minute difierence between a husband and a 
stranger, trLicii might so easily be removed, might stUl more 
easuy be forgotten ; and the matron, who in five years can 
submit to the embraces of eight husbands, must cease to 
reverence the chastity of her own person.^ 

Insufficient remedies followed , with distant and tardy 
steps, the rapid progress of the evil. The ancient worship 
of the_ iRomans afibrded a peculiar goddess to hear and 
reconcile the complaints of a married life ; but lier epithet 
of yiriplaca,\ the appeaser of husbands, too clearly indicates 
on which side submission and repentance were always ex- 
pected. Every act of a citizen was subject to the judgment 
of the censors; the first who used the privilege of- divorce 
assigned, at their command, the motives of his conduct 


many. The oSspriag of this concubinage were lilcevrise sbres, nnd 
mostly remained so, or at least became freedmen- The many lihcrtini 
whose names are found in the inscriptions of that period, are the 
children whom the masters had by their female slaves. In all this the 
evil most deplored, was the diminution of the free population, or of 
those who were bom citizens. To remedy this, the right of manu- 
mission was restricted; such laws were enacted as the j£Ua .Sbifi’a, 
■th-Q Julia de Adulteno, and the Papia Poppaa; but tbc3'were most 
wretched niahe-shifrs — honour and the jui iriiim lihcroruTn, were 
equally disregai-ded.” (Lectures, roL iii, p. 122. 163. 187,) Such was 
woman, trained by lords who regarded her “not as a perzau, but .as a 
that might be claimed like other moveables by the use and pos- 
session of an entire year;’’ and over which the law gave an unbounded 
right of capricious chastisement and the jurisdiction of life and death. 


-Ed.] 


* gic fiimt octo mariti 

Quinque per auctumnns. 


Juvenal. S.at!r. 6. 223 — 220, 


A rapid succession which may yet be credible, as well a- the n<m con- 
sitlum ’numero, sed maritonim annos .suos eomputant, of Seneca 
(De Eeneficiis, 3. 16). Jerome saw at Eomc a triumphant mJsband 
burv his twentv-firsi wife, who had inteiTcd twenty-two of his loss 
aturdy predecessors. (Op. tom. i, p. 90, ad Ge>waham.)__Bu^t^.hc^tM 



Theodosius, in the description of 
, i Valerius Mazimns, 1. 2, e. 9. With some propnety he judges. 
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and a sonator \ras expelled for dismissing his Tirgin spouse 
ivithout the knovrledge or advice of his friends. Whenever 
an action vras instituted for the recovery of a marriage 
portion, thejpr^Efor, as the guardian of equity, examined the 
cause and the characters, and gently inclined the scale in 
favour of the guiltless and injured party. Augustus, who 
■united the po-svers of both magistrates, adopted their different 
modes of repressing or chastising the licence of divorce.* 
The presence of seven Homan witnesses was reqr.ired for 
the validity of this solemn and deliberate act : if any ade- 
quate provocation had been given by the husband, instead 
of the dehiy of two years, he was compelled to refund imme- 
diately, or in the space of six months ; but if he could 
arraign the manners of his wife, her guilt or levity was 
expiated by the loss of the sixth or eighth part of her mar- 
riage portion. The Christian princes were the first who 
specified the just causes of a private divorce ; their institu- 
tions, from Constantine to Justinian, appear to fluctuate 
between the custom of the empire and the wishes of tho 
church,t and the author of the Novels too frequently reforms 
the jurisprudence of the Code and Pandects. In the most 
rigorous laws, a "wife was condemned to support a gamester, 
a drunkard, or a libertine, unless he were guilty of homicide, 
poison, or sacrilege, in which cases the mamage, as it should 
seem, might have been dissolved by the hand of the execu- 
■tioner. But the sacred right of the husband was invariably 
maintained to deliver his name and family from the disgrace 
of adultery : the list of mortal sins, either male or female, 
was curtailed and enlarged by successive regulations, and 
tho obstacles of incurable impotence, long absence, and 
monastic profession, were allowed to rescind the matrimonial 
, obligation. Whoever transgressed the permission of the 
law, was subject to various and hea'vy penalties. The 
woman was stripped of her wealth and ornaments, 'without 
excepting the bodldn of her hair : if the man introduced a 
new bride into his bed, her fortune might be ’lawfully seized 

divorce more criminal than celibacy: illo namqno conjugalia sacra 
Epreta tantum, hoc etiam injuriose tractata. ' _ . 

See the laws of Angusttis and his successors, in Heineenus, ad 
IiCgem Papiam Poppacam, c. 19, in Op. tom. vi, P. I, p. 323^333. 

- y Aliw sunt leges Cajsarum, alias Christl ; aliud Papiniani^, aUud 
Paulas noster prascipit. ’(Jerom. tom, i, p. 198. Selden, Uxor Ebraica, 
I, S, c, 31, p. 847— S53 j 
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the vengeance of his exiled nife. Porfeiture was sowc- 
times commuted to a fine; the fine was sometime- a-^rra. 
rated hv transportation to an island, or imprisonment-Tn‘a 
monasteiy: tie injured party was released from the bonds 

of mamage; bui tie ofibnder, during life or a term of rears, 
was disabled from the repetition of nupHals. Tiic successa' 
of Jnsti^n melded to the prayers of his unhappr subjects, 

of divorce by mutual consent ; the 
civibans were unanimous,* the theologians were divided."! 
md^ the ambiguous word, which contains the precept of 
Ctost, IS flexihle to any interpretation that tlie wisdom of 
a legislator can demand. 

The freedom of love and marriage was restrained among 
the Pomans by natural and civil impediments. An instinef, 
almost innate and "umversal, appears to prohibit the incos- 
tuons commerce! of parents and children in the infinite 
series of ascending and descending generations. Conceru- 
ingthe oblique and collateral branches, nature is indifferent, 
reason mute, and custom various and arbitrarv’. In Pgvp^> 
the marriage of brothers and sisters was admitted -without 
scruple or exception ; a Spartan might espouse the daughter 
of his father, an Athenian that of his mother ; and the nup- 

* The Institutes are silent, buttre may consult the Codes of Theo- 
dosius (1. S, tit 16, with Godefroy’s Commentary, tom. i,p. 310 — 325), 
and Justinian (L 5, tit 17); the Pandects (I. 2t, tit. 2), and the 
Kovels {22, 117, 127, 134, 140). Justinian fluctuated to tho Iasi 
between civil and ecclesiastical law. f In pare Grech, 

■nopvtia is not a common word; nor can the proper meaning, fornica- 
tion, be strictly applied to matrimonial sin. In a Sgurative se.oso, 
how far, and to what ofiences, may it be extended ? Did Christ speak 
the Eahhinical or Syriac tongue? Of what original word is it la 
the translation I How variously is that Gi-eck work translated in the 
versions ancient and modem ! There are two (Mark s. 11 ; Luke 



we have additional reason to deplore — . _ , . i 

memoir. Had that been preserved, no amhiguous word m im GreO. 


rent nations t>f antiquity concc^g forbidden 
ously esplaihed by Dr. Taylor, m his Elemen.s 

314 ^S'SSj-’S'^Sork of atnusmg, thouga jmio-u= r^adixi^, b , — 

cannc^lP praised for philosophical precisiomv 
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tials of an uncle uifcli his niece n-ere applauded at Athens 
as a happy union of the dearest relations. The profane 
lawgivers of Eome were never tempted hy interest or super- 
stition to multiply the forbidden degrees: but they inflevibly 
condemned the marriage of sisters and brothers, hesitated 
whether first-cousins should be touched by the same inter- 
dict; revered the parental character of aunts and uncles, 
and treated afiinity and adoption as a just imitation of the 
ties of blood. According to the proud maxims of the repub- 
lic, a legal marriage could only be contracted by free citizens; 
an honourable, at least an ingenuous, birth was required for 
the spouse of a senator : but the blood of kings could never 
mingle in legitimate nuptials with the blood of a Eoman ; 
and the name of stranger degraded Cleopatra and Berenice,* 
to live the conciibines of Mark Antony and Titus.f This 
appellation, indeed, so injurious to the majesty, cannot 
without indulgence be applied to the manners, of these 
Oriental queens. A concubine in the strict sense of the 
civilians, was a woman of servile or plebeian extraction, the 
sole and faithful companion of a Eoman citizen, who con- 
tinued in a state of celibacy. Her modest station, below 
the honours of a wife, above the infamy of a prostitute, was 
acknowledged and approved by the laws ; from the age of 
Augustus to the tenth century, the use of this secondary 
marriage prevailed both in the "West and East, and the 
humble virtues of a concubine were often preferred to the 
pomp and insolence of a noble matron. In this connection, 
the two Antonines, the best of princes and of men, enjoyed 
the comforts of domestic love ; the example was imitated by 
many citizens impatient of celibacy, but regardful of their 
families. If at any time they desired to legitimate their 
.natimal children, the conversion was instantly performed by 
the celebration of their nuptials with a partner whose fruit- 
fulness and fidelity they had already tried. J By this epithet 

* "When her father Agrippa died (a-D. 44), Berenice was sixteen 
years of age. (Joseph, tom. i. Antiquit. Judaic. L 19, c. 9, p. 952, edit. 
Havercamp.) She was therefore above fifty years old when Titu.5 
(a.d. 79) invitus invitam invisit. This .date would not have adorned 
the tragedy or pastoral of the tender Racine. 

t The iEgyptia conjux of Virgil (iEneid. S, 6S8) seeife to be num- 
bered among the monsters who warred with Mark Antony ngamst 
Augustus, the senate, and the gods of Italy. "V'A , 

[This right was fii^t^ given bO" ' «nc • of Constafitinc s ■ lafrs, for 
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of nafum?, the ofeprmg of the cojicuhine were distin^ui^licd 
from the spurious brood of adulteir. prostitution, and^’ince^r 
to TThom Justinian reluctantlj- ^ants the necessarv aliments 
of life; and these natural children alone -were capable of 
succeeding to a sixth, part of the mheritance of their reputed 
»ather. According to the rigour of lavr, bastards were 
entitled only to the name and condition of their mother, 
from whom they might derive the character of a slave, a 
stranger, or a citizen. The outcasts of every family were 
adopted without reproach as the children of the State*.* 

The relation of guardian and ward, or, in Homan words, 
of rir/or and pupi'l, which covers so man)- titles of the 
Institutes and Pandects, f is of a very simple and uniform 
nature. The person and property of an orphan must always 
be trusted to the custodj^of some discreet friend. If the 
-deceased father had not signified his choice, the ajnafs, or 
paternal kindred of the nearest degree, were compelled to 
•act as the natural guardians : the Athenians were apprehen- 
sive of exposing the infant to the power of those most 
interested in his death; hut an axiom of Homan jurispru- 
dence has pronounced, that the charge of tutelage should 
constantly attend the emolument of suece.ssion. If the 
choice of the father, and the line of consanguinity, afforded 
no efficient guardian, the failure was supplied by the nomi- 
nation. of the prcctor of the city, or the president of the 


Augustus had prohibited concubinage with .any female who might 
he taken for a wife. Subsequent marriage made no new right.? for 
children previously bom. IJecoursc w.as then had_ to iidoi)tion, or 
more properly to arroyaO'on.— Hugo.] [The nrrojatio could not take 
place till the adopted was of full age, vaikcpi, had a,=sumcd thc 
virilis, and w.as competent to .answer for himself. The parties had to 
appear before the Comitin, where the questions were put from which 
the ceremony had its name. “Jrrepatio per populi royu'ioncm fit:' 
See Aldus Gellius, 6, 19, where the whole form of the proceeding is 
described. From this it is evident, Gins these popular n«embiie', 
continued to be held for some purposes in his days. Xtiocletian tram* 
ferred the ceremony to the Fnetor; this probauly the Sual death- 
blow of the Comitia. — En,] , , , 

♦ The humble but legal rights of concabmes and natural children, 
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proTince. Eut the person -srhom they named to this ’public 
office might be legally excused by insan% or blindness, by 
ignorance or inability, by previous enmity or adverse 
interest, by the number of children or guardianships 1x1111 
•which he -was already burdened, and by the immunities 
which were panted to the useful labours of magistrates, 
lavryers, physicians, and professors. Till the infant could 
speak and think, he was represented by the tutor, whose 
authority was finally determined by the age of puberty. 
'Without his consent, no act of the pupil could hind himself 
to his o-wn pre^judice, though it might oblige others for his 
personal benefit. It is needless to observo that the tutor 
often gave security, and always rendered an account ; and 
that the want of dUigenee or integrity exposed him to a 
ci'vil and almost criminal action for the violation of his sacred ' 
trust. The age of puberty had been rashly fixed by the 
civilians at fourteen;'* but as the faculties of the mind ripen 
more slowly than those of the body, a curator was inter- 
posed to guard the fortunes of the Eoman youth from his 
O'wn inexperience and headstrong passions. Such a trusted 
had been first instituted by the prcetor, to save a family 
from the blind havoc of a prodigal or madman ; and the 
minor was compelled by the laws, to solicit the same pro- 
tection to give validity to his acts till he accomplished the 
full period of twenty-five years. Women were condemned 
to the perpetual tutelage of parents, husbands, or guardians; 
a sex created to please and obey was never supposed to have 
attained the age of reason and experience. Such at least 
was the stern and haughty spirit of the ancient law, which 
had been insensibly mollified before the time of Justiniap. 

n. The original right of property can only be justified 

and the Code (I. 6, tit. 28 — 70). * [The civilians'had not 

“ rashly fixed the age of puberty at fourteen.” There was no law on 
this subject before that of Justinian. Ulpian relates the disouesions 
which took place respecting it, among thewarious law-sects. See the 
Institutes (1. 1, tit. 22), and Ulpian’s &agnients. Nor was every minor 
obliged to have a guardian. — ^W auxKoKIG.] [If no law fixed the age 
of majority, custom appears to have made a man his own master at a 
very early time of life. According to Horace, the "be.ardles3 youth 
was freed from restraint of guardians, and at liberty to do as ha 
pleased. . - ' 

Imberbis juvenis,- tandem cu.sttJloi'remoto, .in -pr. s ■ 

Gaudet * * * monitorijfilB asp§r. — Da Arte Poet. lot. iiD. l 

f'. ■ 
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by ibe accident or merit of prior occupancr ; and on this 
foimdation it is rriselj establisbed by the p:hiIcsopln- of iho 
civilians.* The savage Tvho holloivs a ti-ee, inserts a sharp 
stone into a ivooden handle, or applies a string to an elastic 
branch, becomes in a state of nature the just proprietor of 
the canoe, the boiv, or the hatchet. The msterials nrero 
common to all ; the new form, the produce of his time and 
simple industry, belongs solely to himself. His hungry 
brethren cannot, without a sense of their own injustfcc. 
extort from the hunter the game of, the forest overtalccii or 
slain by his personal strength and dexterity. If his provi- 
dent care preserves and multiplies the tame animals, whose 
nature is tractable to the arts of education, he acquires a 
perpetual title to the use and service of their numerous 
progeny, which derives its existence from him alone. If he 
encloses and cultivates a field for their sustenance and his 
own, a barren waste is converted into a fertile soil; the 
seed, the manure, the labour, create a new value, and the 
rewards of harvest are painfully earned by the fatigues of 
the revolving year. In the successive states of socieh', the 
liunter, the shepherd, the husbandman, may defend* their 
possessions by two reasons which forcibly appeal to the 
feelings of the human mind — ^that whatever they enjoy is the 
fhiit of their own industry; and, that everv'man who onwes 
their felicity, may purchase similar acquisitions hy the exer- 
cise of similar diligence. Snch, in truth, may he the free- 
dom and plenty of a small colony cast on a fruitful island. 
But the colony multiplies while the space still continues the 
same ; the common rights, the equal inheritance of mankind, 
are en<m)ssed hy the bold and crafty ; each field and forest 
is circumscribed by tbe landmarks of a jealous master; and 
it is the peculiar praise of the Eoman jurisprudence, _ that 
it asserts the claim of the first occupant to the wild animals 
of the earth, the air, and the waters. In the progress from 
primitive equity to final injustice, the steps are silent, the 
shades are almost imperceptible, and the absolute monopoly 
is guarded by positive laws and artificial reason. The active 
insatiate principle of self-love (mn-^ond -supply tbe arts of 


* TnsHtat 1 2 tifc. 1, 2. Gonir-'‘ve the pure and precise reaHoning 

of ca?„?»d kteto 0 -% ill. I. p. 

of Theophilns (p. 207-205). The opuuons cf Ulpian are prcrcrred 
in tlie pLdects (L 1, tit. &, leg, 41, Xo. 1). 
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life and tlie -srages of industry; and as soon as civil govern- 
ment and exclusive property have been introduced, they 
become necessary to the existence of the human race. 
Except in the singular institutions of Sparta, the -wisest 
legislators have disapproved an Agrarian la-w as a false and 
dangerous innovation. Among the Eomans, the enormous 
disproportion of vrealth surmoimted the ideal restraints of 
a doubtful tradition, and an obsolete statute; a tradition 
that the poorest foUo-wer of Eomulus had been endo-wed 
vrith the perpetual inheritance of two jzigera;^'- a statute 
■which confined the richest citizen to the measure of five 
hundred jugera, or three hundred and twelve acres of land. 
The original territory of Some consisted only of some miles 
of -wood and meadow along the banks of the Tiber; and 

* The heredium of the first Eomana is defined hy Varro (de Re 
B.ustica, 1. 1, c. 2, p. 141 ; c. 10, p. 160, IGl, edit. Gesner), and clouded 
hy Pliny’s declamation. (Hist. JTatur. 18, 2.) A just and learaed com- 
ment is given in the Administration des Terres chez les Romains 
(p. 12 — 00). [liiebuhr'.s dissertations on the Jui Agrarium, (Lectures, 
vol. i, p. 249 — 257, 398 ; ii, p. 271 — 277) are -worthy of attention, as 
this subject led him to his Critical Researches in Roman history. He 
there shoivs, that the limitations here referred to by Gibbon, applied 
only to the ager jiuhlicus, or public lands, -which -were the portions of 
conquered territories — generally a third — that -were taken possession 
of by the State. Wherever it seemed to be desirable, three hundred 
colonl3t.s, one from each gens, -were sent, and to each of them a garden 
of two jugera. -was allotted. But they could hire parts of the remaining 
lands to cultivate, these being let or granted by the State, for an 
■ annual payment of decuma, or a tenth part on com, quinta, or a fifth 
of frait, and other rates on pasture grounds and cattle. Favoured 
by the authorities, the patricians divided so large a share of these 
among themselves, that it gave rise to the -well-known protracted 
disputes between them and the plebes. About the year a,u.c. 3S0, 
the Licinian law was enacted, prohibiting any one individual to hold 
more than 500 jugera. This law being evaded or neglected, long dis- 
cussions again followed, and about 240 years afterwards, it was re- 
. vived by Tiberius Gracchus, but so far modified, that in addition to 
, his own share, a father of a family might hold 250 fuyera for each of 
'two sons sW. in patria j)otcslatc, making a thousand in all This -was 
not, therefore, such a -violation or restriction of private property as 
has been supposed, as it secured only a more general distributionyf 
the ager jiaUicus. Ally othOr 'estate a citizen was at liberty to acquu-e 
as he could. To this Ifiebuhr adde-: “Five hundred jugera are aqual 
to seventy ruVbii novr, which in Italy is considered to be a respectable 
property. In that country a larger Is 'nqt required. Vi here the 
district is fertile; such an estate, well managedf produces i^net annual 
income of five thousand crowns, by lett^g it oht in farms.” — Bn. j 
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dome he exdiange comd add noftmg to llie nnlioanl stock. 
Buttbe goods ot an aiion or cnemj-'n-cre Jan-iullv erepo-'-d 
to the firSL loshle occupier: the city was enriched bv the 
prontable trade of yar : and the blood of her sons iva's the 
paid for the Yolsciau sheep, the slaves 
ot Britain, or the gems and gold of Asiatic kingdoms. la 
the Janguage of ancient jurisprudence, ■vrliieh ivas corrupted 
and iorgotten before tlie age of Justinian, these spoils ivere 
distinguished by the name of onanceps or maneij/ivm, taken 
ivith the hand ; and yheneyer thej yere sold or emancipated, 
the purchaser required some assurance that they had been 
the property of an enemy, and not of a felloy-c'itizen.* A 
citizen could op\y forfeit his rights by apparent dereliction, 
and such dereliction of a yaluablc interest could not easily 
he presumed. Tet, according to the Tyekc Tables, a pre- 
scription of one year for move.ahles, and of tivo years for 
immoyeables. abolished the claim of tlie ancient master, if 

* The res mancipi i:s explained, from faint and remote lights, by 
Ulpian (Fragment, tit. IS, p. 61S, CIO) and B 5 Tiker.=hoe]: (0pp. tom. S, 
p. 800 — 315). The deSnition is someyhat .-.rliitivirr ; and as none 
except myself have assigned .a reason, I am diifident of my own. [To 
deteimine ovmership, the Homan lay held no transfers *to bo valid 
that did not take place publicly, or in the presence of duly appointed 
commissioners. This yas found to be impracticable in such traus.ac- 
iions as the purchase of provisions, clothing. &c., and y.ss, therefore, 
dispensed yith. Hence arose the distinction betyecn res manci/d, or 
property, in the acquisition of yhich the ceremony Lad been observed, 
and the «cc mancipi, yhich pertained to that enjoyed by the common 
tenure of possession. The former included all articles of v.alt:e, .=uch 
as lands, house-?, .slaves, and cattle; and as buildings in the midst of 
Home yere so classed, this disproves Gibbon’s theory of their being 
the spoils of yar. Hone but a citizen yas competent to go through 
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country He has drayn from the Institutes of Gam? immy minute 
details* not generally useful. M. Hugo’s shorter cxplan.ntion is clear, 
bat does not give the rc.al signification of the term. The mav.cipaiio 
required the presence of five full-ancd Homan citizens as yitncases, 
and a sixth, called the lilripan, to hold a pair of lyass ec-ales. The 
purchaser placed his money in these, and laid his haiid on yhr.t he 
■roT^oifinp’ a prescribed form of yords. This y.as toe tn 


J>ut nancipia cuutuiucu - . ,1 

middle ages(Ducimge,_i, 390), and hem^ lincration fi^m scrvr.ud? 
yas designated manuir.ifsio and cmar.apat'.c. — hD.j ■ 
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the actual possessor had acquired them hj a fair transaction 
from the person, rrhom he believed to be the lawful pro- 
prietor.* Such conscientious injustice, without an v mixture 
of fraud or force, could seldom injure the members of a 
small republic : but the various periods of three, of ten. or 
of twenty years, determined by Justinian, are more suitable 
to the latitude of a great empire. It is only in the term 
of prescription that the disHnction of real and personal 
fortune has been remarked by the civilians, and their general 
idea of property is that of simple, imiform, and absolute 
dominion. The subordinate exceptions of me, of u^nfruct^ 
of serviiitdesjt imposed for the benefit of a neighbour on 
lands and houses, are abundantly explained by the professors 
of jurisprudence. The claims of property, as far as they are 
altered, by the mixture, the division, or the transformation 
of subrfanees, are investigated with metaphysical subtlety 
by the same civilians. 

The personal title of the first proprietor must be deter- 
mined by his death ; but the possession, without any appear- 
ance of change, is peaceably continued in his children, the 
associates of his toil and the partners of his wealth. This 
natural inheritance has been protected by the legislators of 
eveiy climate and age, and the father is encouraged to per- 
severe in slow and distant improvements, by the tender 
hope, that a long posterity will enjoy the fruits of hiS labour. 
The principle of hereditaiy succession is xmiversal, but the 
order has been variously established by convenience or 
caprice, by the spirit of national institutions, or by some 
partial example, which was originally decided by fraud or 
violence. The jurisprudence of the Eomans appears to have 
deviated from the equality of nature, much less than tho. 


* From tbia sliort prescription, Hume (Es.saj-e, vol. i, p. 423) infers 
that there could not then ho more order and settlement in Italy than 
now amongst the Tartars. By the civilian of his adversary tVallace, 
he is reproached, and not without reason, for overloohing the condi* 
tions. (Institnt. 1. 2, tit, 6.) t See the Institutes (1. 1, tit. 

4, S), and the Pandects (L 7). Hoodt has composed a learned and 
distinct treatise de Ueufructu (0pp. tom, i, p. 3S7 — 478). 

■^•The questions de ’Servitntibus are discussed in the Institutes, 
(L 2, tifc 3), and Pandect.? (1. 6). Cicero (pro Jlurena, c. 0) and; 
Bactantius (Institut, Divin. L 1, c. 1) affect to laugh at the . 

cant doctrine,, de aqua pluvia arcenda, &c. Yet it fnighi he of fre- 
quent use among Jitigioua neighbours, both in town and countiy. 

VOE. V.'.' ^ 
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Jems]),- the Atlieman.t or the English institutions + On 
the death of a citizen, all his descendants, unless ther 'svere 
already treed from liis paternal ppiver, iverc called to the 
inlieritaiice of Lis possessions. THe insolent prero^^ative of 
primogeniture was unknown : the tivo sexes were placed on 
a just level; all the sons and daughters were entitled to ap 
equal portion of the patrimonial estate ; and if any of the 
sons bad been intercepted hy a prematm-e death, his person 
was represented, and his share was dirided hy his surviving 
children. On the failure of the direct Eno, the right of 
succession must diverge to the collateral branches.” The 
degrees ofkiudred§ are numbered hy the civilians, ascending 
from the last possessor to a common parent, and descendin” 
from the common parent to the next heir : my father stands 
in the first degree, my brother in the second, his children 
in the third, and the remainder of the series may ho con- 
ceived hy fancy, or pictured in a genealogical- table. In 
this coinputation, a distinction was made, essential to the 
laws and even the constitution of Eome; the agnats, or 
persons connected hy a line of males, were called, as tliey 
stood in the nearest degree, to an equal partition ; hut a 
female was incapable of transmitting any legal claims ; and 

* Among the patriarclis, tbe first-bom enjoyed a mystic and 
spiritual primogeniture. (Gen. xxv. 31.) In the land of Canaan ho 
was entitled to a double portion of inheritance. (Dent. ssi. 17, with 
Lc Clerc’s judicious Commentary.) -I* At Athens the sons 

were equal, but the poor daughters were endowed at tho discretion of 
their brothers. Seethe KXyptKot pleadings of Isrous (in the seventh 
volume of the Greek Orators), illustrated by tbo version and comment 
of Sir M’'illiam Jones, a scholar, a lawyer, .and a man of genius. 

J In England, tbo eldest son alone inherits all the land ; a law, 
says tho orthodox judge Blackstonc (Commentaries on the Laws of 
England, vol. ii, p. 215), unjust only in the opinion of yomigcr 
brothers. It may bo of some political use in sharpening their industry. 
[Gibbon here refers to heiatablc lands, not those devised hy will. 
He should havo added, that unsettled landed property can_ bo divided 
by a parent among all his children, and that even entails may be 
barred. There are also manors, in which the old Kentish law or 
custom of Gavdidnd still divides uawUled lands equally among all tbo 
sons of the deceased lord; and others, in wliich that of Borough- 
Etwlish gives them to the youngest. — ^E d.] 

§ Blackstone’s Tables (vol. ii, p. 202) represent and compare tbo 
decrees of tho civil with those of the canon and common law. A 
separate tract of Julius Paulus, de gradibus ct affinibus, is inserted 
or abridged in the Pandects (1. 38, tit. 10). In the Ecvcntb degrees 
he computes (Ko. j.S) one thousand and twenty -four persons. , 
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the cogjiats of eyery rank, n-ithont excepting the dear rela- 
tion of a mother and a son, -were disinherited by the Twelve 
Tables, as strangers and aliens. Among the Romans, a 
^ens or lineage was united by a common name and domestic 
rites : the various cognomens or surnames of Scipio or hlar- 
cellns, distinguished from each other the subordinate 
branches or families of the Cornelian or Claudian race : the 
default of the agnats, of the same surname, was supplied by 
the larger denomination of Gentiles ; and the vigilance of 
the laws maintained, in the same name, the perpetual 
descent of religion and property. A similar principle dic- 
tated the Voconian law;* which abolished the right of 
female inheritance. As long as vii’gins were given or sold 
in marriage, the adoption of the wife extinguished the hopes 
of the daughter. But the equal succession of independent 
matrons supported their pride and luxury, and might trans- 
port into a foreign house the riches of their fathers. Wliilo 
the maxims of Catof were revered, they tended to per- 
petuate in each family a just and virtuous mediocrity ; till 
female blandishments insensibly triumphed, and every salu- 
tary restraint was lost in the dissolute greatness of the 
republic. The rigour of the decemvirs was tempered by the 
■equity of the praetors. Their edicts restored emancipated 
nnd posthumous children to the rights of nature ; and upon 
the failure of the agnats, they preferred the blood of the 
■cognats to the name of the Gentiles, whose title and cha- 
racter were insensibly covered with oblivion. The reci- 
procal inheritance of mothers and sons was established in 
the Tertullian and Orphitian decrees by the humanity of 
the senate. A new and more impartial order was intro- 
duced by the iNovels of Justinian, who affected to revive the 
jurisprudence of the Twelve Tables. The lines of masculine 
nnd female kindred were confoimded : the descending, 
nscending, and collateral series, was accurately defined ; and 
■each degree, according to the proximity of blood and aflec- 


* The Voconian law was enacted in the year of Rome DSl. Tho 
younger Scipio, who was then seventeen years of age (Frcinshomitis, 
Supplement. Livian. 40. 40), found an occasion of esercising his ^gene- 
rosity to his mother, sisters, &c. (Polybius, tom. ii, 1. 31, ,p. 

- 1464y'cditf(}rono'v, — a domestic, witness.) 

f Legem Voconiam (Ernesti, iJlnvis Ciceroniaua) magna' voce horns 

latoribus (at siAiy-fivo years of age) snasissem, eaj’s . CatO. (Do 
Senectdte,''c. 5.) Aulue-GeUius (7, 13, 17, G) has saved some pass.-iges. 
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tion, succeeded to tbe racant possessions of a Eoman 
citizen.-'^ 

The order of succession is reg^ulated bj nature, or at 
least by the general and permanent reason of the lawgiver; 
but this order is frequently violated by the arbitral* and 
partial icilh wbicb prolong the dominion of the testator 
beyond the grave.f In the simple state of society, this 
last use or abuse of the right of proper^ is seldom 
indulged: it was introduced at Athens by the laws of 
Solon; and the private testaments of the father of a family 
are authorized by the Twelve Tables. Before the time o'f 
the decemvirs,! a Soman citizen exposed his wishes and 
motives to the assembly of the thirty curice or parishes, and 
the general law of inheritance was suspended by an occa- 
sional act of the le^slature. After the permission of the 
decemvirs, each private lawgiver promidgated liis verbal 
or written testament in the presence of five citizens, who 
represented the five classes of the Eoman people ; a sixth 
witness attested their concurrence ; a seventh weighed the 
copper money, which was paid by an imaginary purchaser; 
and the estate was emancipated by a fictitious sale and 
immediate release. This singular ceremony, § which excited 
the wonder of the Greeks, was stxU practised in the age 
of Severus ; but the praetors had already approved a more 
simple testament, for which they required the seals and 
signatures of seven witnesses, free from all legal exception, 

* See the law of Euccession in the Institutes of Cains (I- 2, tit S, 
p. 130 — ^144), anti Justinian (L 3, tit. 1 — G with the Greetyersion of 
Theophilus, p. 515 — 575, 5SS— 600), the Pandects (L SS, tit. C — 17), 
the Code (L 0, tit. 55 — 50), and the Isovels (115). 

t That succession was the rule, testament the exception, is proved 
bv Taylor (Elements of Civil Law, p. 510—527), a learned, ramblinv, 
spirited writer. In the second and third books the method of the 
Institutes is donbtless preposterous ; and the chancellor Duquesse-au 
^(PcLvres, tom. i, p. 275) wishes his countryman Lomat in the place 
of Tribonian. Tet covenants before successions is not surely the 
natural order of the civil laws. 

J Prior examples of testaments are jyrhaps fabulous, .tit Athens, a 
ch5d^=s father onlv could make a wilL (Plutarch, in Solon, tom. L 
V 16i'. See Ismus and Jones.) § The testament of 

•Aumistus is specified by Suetonius fm August, c. 101, in Aeron. c. -J), 
who may be studied as a code of Eoman’ antiquities. i Plutarch 
(OpuscuL tom. U, p. ST6) is surprised ornvy'i ciaOrjcac 
trfootie ail-. aTToKti-ovci icXijporopovf, irtpci ce tuXovti vac cutriay 
The Ihu^age of Ulpian (Fragment, tit 20, p. 627, edit Schultmg.i is 
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and purposely summoned for the execution of that im- 
portant act. A domestic monarch, who reigned over the 
lives and fortunes of his children, might distribute their 
respective shares according to the degrees of their merit 
or his affection: his arbitraiy displeasure chastised an un- 
worthy son by the loss of his inheritance and the mortify- 
ing preference of a stranger. But the experience of 
unnatural parents recommended some limitations of their 
testamentary powers. A son, or, by the laws of Justinian, 
even a daughter, could no longer be disinherited by their 
silence : they were compelled to name the criminal, and to 
specify the offence ; and the justice of the emperor enum- 
erated the sole causes that could justify such a violation of 
the first principles of nature and society.* Unless a legi- 
timate portion, a fomdh part, had been reserved for the 
children, they were entitled to institute an action or com- 
plaint of inofficious testament, to suppose that their father’s 
understanding was impaired by sickness or age; and respect- 
fully to appeal from his rigorous sentence to the deliberate 
wisdom of the magistrate. In the Eoman jurisprudence, 
an essential distinction was admitted between the inherit- 
ance and the legacies. The heirs who succeeded to the 
entire unity, or to any of the twelve fractions of the sub- 
stance of the testator, represented his civil and religious 
character, asserted his rights, fulfilled his obligations, and 
discharged the gifts of friendship or liberality which his 
last will had bequeathed under the name of legacies. But 
as the imprudence or prodigality of a dying man might 
exhaust the inheritance, and leave only risk and labour to 
his successor, he was empowered to retain the JPalcidian 
portion ; to deduct, before the payment of the legacies, a 
clear fourth for his own emolument. t A reasonable time 

dmosfc too exclusive — solum in usu est * •! ustininn 

fNovel. 115, Ko. 3, 4) enumerates only the public and private crimes, 
for which a son might likewise disinherit his father. 

■f [After the Twelve Tables had allowed the free testamentary d;?- 
position of property, the privilege was greatly abused, to the injury of 
families and lawful heirs. So early as the year A.u. 0 . 450, an attempt 
was made to check this by the Lex' Furia Tctiamcntaria. (Isiobuhr^a 
Lecturet, 1--303). In- the last days of the republic, about A.u.c. <lo, 
the * tribune Falcidius proposed and carried a law, prohibitmg a 
citizen to dispose of- more than three-fourths of h[s proport 3 ' by his 
will, and thus seevuribg at least the other -fourth to.his rightful heir or 
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TTas alloTred to examine the proportion behveon the debts 
and the estate, to cecide "whether ho should accept or refuse 
^cstament ; and if be used tbe benefit- of an invonton* 
tbe demands of tbe creditors could not exceed tbe valua- 
tion of tbe efiects. Tbe last vrill of a citizen mi^^bt bo 
altered during bis life, or rescinded after bis death: tbe 
persons vrbom be named nugbt die before bim, or reject tlio 
inheritance, or be^ exposed to some legal disquabfication. 
In tbe contemplation of these events, he vras permitted to 
substitute second and third heirs, to replace each other 
according to tbe order of the testament ; and tbe incapacity 
of a madman or an infant to bequeath bis property, might 
be supplied by a similar substitution.* But the power of 
tbe testator expired witb tbe acceptance of tbe testament : 
each lioman of mature age and discretion acquired the 
absolute dominion of his inheritance, and tbe simplicity 
of tbe civil lay was never clouded by tbe long and intricate 
entails which confine tbe happiness and freedom of unborn 
generations. 

Conquest and tbe formalities of law established Die use 
of codicils. If a Eoman was surprised by death in a remote 
province of tbe empire, be addressed a short epistle to bis- 
legitimate or testamentary heir;. who fulfilled with honour,-, 
or neglected with impunity, this last request, which tbe- 
judges before the age of Augustus were not authorized to 
enforce. A codicil might be expressed in any mode, or in 
any language; but tbe subscription of five iritucsses must 
declare that it was tbe genuine composition of tbe author. 
His intention, however laudable, was sometimes illegal; and 
tbe invention of Jidei-commissa, or trusts, arose from the 
struggle between natural justice and positive jurisprudence. 
A stranger of Greece or Africa might be tbe friend or 
benefactor of a childless Boman, but none, except a fellow- 
citizen, could act as bis heir. The Yoconian law, -a'liicb 
abolished female succession, restrained the legacy or in- 


heirs. This is the “Falcijian portion” to which Gibbon has alludecL 

* 'ie tubz'.itv.'.iov.s fidci-commitsalru of the modem c;vil ia-w is^a 
feudal idea grafted on the Rom.an jnrispradcnco. and bears scarcely 
any resemblance to the ancient fidei comraissa. (Institutions du Droit 
Francois, tom. i. p. 347— 8S3. Denissart, Decisions de Jurisprudence, 
tom iv p. 577— C04.) They were stretched to the fourth degree by 
an abuse of the one hundred and fifty-ninth Novel ; a p.-rrlir.!, perpicsed, 
■ 
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heritance of a -n-oman to tlie sum of one hundred thousand 
sesterces;* and an only daughter was condemned almost 
as an alien in her father’s house. The zeal of friendship 
and parental affection suggested a liberal artifice : a qualified 
citizen was named in the testament, with a prayer or in- 
junction that he would restore the inheritance to the per- 
son for whom it was truly intended. Various was tho 
conduct of the trustees in this painful situation: they had 
sworn to observe the laws of their country, but honour 
prompted them to violate their oath ; and if they preferred 
their interest under the mask of patriotism, they forfeited 
the esteem of every rirtuous mind. Tho declaration of 
Augustus relieved their doubts, gave a legal sanction to 
confidential testaments and codicils, and gentlj- unravelled 
the forms and restraints of the republican jurisprudence.f 
But as the new practice of trusts degenerated into some 
abuse, the trustee was enabled by the Trebellian and 
Pegasian decrees, to reserve one-fourth of the estate, or to 
transfer on the head of the real heir all the debts and 
actions of the succession. The interpretation of testaments 
was strictly literal ; but the language of tmsis and codicils 
was delivered from the minute and technical accuracy ot 
the civilians.^ 

III. Tlie general duties of mankind arc imposed by their 

declamatory law. * Dion Cassius (tom. ii, 1. 50, p. Slf, 

witli Bcimar's Kotes) specifies in Greek money tlio sum of twenty-five 
thousand drachms. [Many and widely different have been the inter- 
pretations of this law. Gibbon, by “female Bucces.»ioD,'' evidently 
means the general right of inheriting intestate property. Doujal, in 
his edition of Livy, “ Ad usum Delphini,” maintains, by a long note on 
Epitome, c. 41, that tho exclusion extended only to tho hcircsse.s of 
first-class citizens — “non quorumvis civium, sed locupletiorum, primS! 
clasais, qui 125 millia aerLs, ampliusve, censi erant.” Niebuhr, on the 
other hand, makes it prohibit even legacies of any amount. He must 
have overlooked the passage in Dion Cassius. The law, in relation to 
an only daughter, is thus explained by him in his Lectures (2. 22o). 
“ Tho hex Voconia forbade all bequests of property to female.’, except 
in the case of an only daughter. This clause was founded on tho 
relations of the clans, such a child being hound, as in Attica, to 
within her own gene, so that the fortune did not go into another.''-— En.j 

+ The revolutions of the Homan laws of • inheritance are finely, 
though sometimes fancifully, deduced by Jlcntesquieu. (Esprit dcs 
LoLx, 1. 27.) . i Of tfi® civil jurisprudence of successions, 

testaments, codicils, legacle.syand trusts, the principles arc Mcertaineu 
in the Institutes of Caius (1. 2, tit 2 — 9, p. 91— ;144), Justiiuan u- -j 
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puoJic and pnvare relations: but tlieir specific clh'orilor.s 
to each other can onij be the effect of. 1. a promise. 2. a 
benefit, or, 3. an injuiy: and -tvhen these ohliaations are 
ratified bj ktr, the interested party mar compel the per- 
formance by a judicial acliou. On this principle the ciril* 
0 i e>ery conntiy have erected a similar jurisprudence^ 
the fair conclusion of universal reason and justice.^- 

1. ipie goddess of (of human and social faith) tvas 
tvorshippei not only in her temples, hut in the lives of the 
Homans: and if that nation was deficient in the more 
amiable qualities of henevolenee and generosity, they asto- 
nished the Greeks hy their sincere and simple *pc-rfonnanco 
of the most burdensome engagements.t Tc-t among the 
same people, according to the rigid marims of the patricians 
and decemvirs, a 'tia'mi fact, a promise, or even an oath, did 
not create any ciril ohfigation, unless it was confirmed by 
the legal form of a stipiilalion. "Whatever might he the 
etymology of the latin word, it conveyed the idea of a firm 
and irrevocable contract, which was always eipressed in the 
mode of a question and answer. Do you priomise to pay 
me one hundred pieces of gold ? was the solemn interroga- 
tion of Seius. I do promise — ^was the reply of Sempronius, 
The friends of Sempronius, who answered for his ability and 
inclination, might he separately sued at the option of Seius : 
and the benefit of partition, or order of reciprocal actions, 
insensibiy deviated foom the strict theory of stipulation. 
The most cautious and deliberate consent was justly re- 
quired to sustain the validity of a graroitous promise ; and 
the citizen who might have obtained a legal secunty, in- 
cnrred the suspicion of fraud, and paid the forfeit of his 
neglect. But the ingenui^ of the civilians successfully 
lalmured to convert simple engagements into the formpf 
solemn stipulations. The prstors, as the guardians of social 
faith, admitted everv rational evidence of a voluntary and 


25), and Theor.Mlcs (v.S2S—51i); aad the iiamenso detail 

coourles t^relre books (2=— 35) of the Pandect? ^ - 

* The lastiratcs of Caius (I t:t 0, 10, p. 14i--2x4), of -.jostipLaa 

n o |i 20 - 1 . 4, tit. 1 — C), and of Tbeophiius (p. CIG— iSV), 

di=din''nis 2 . four sorts of obiisutions — .aut re, aut verbis, aut litens, nut 

comenrurlnitT comess nT5elfT>2P^ to / 

•r How much i= the cool, itd-.ouahcvidcnce of Poivbms (i- C, ?- 0-3. 
r. mvo l-iCi'd ‘^ur-rior to varne, indisor-amate applause— 

‘ - ---- Ddem rtiai- (A. Gelli'us, 20. i.} 
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deliberate act, wbicb in tbeir tribunal produced an equitable 
obligation, and for wbicb they gave an action and a re- 
medy.* 

2. The obligations of the second class, as they were con- 
tracted by tbe delivery of a thing, are marked by the eivihans 
•svith the epithet of real.f A grateful return is due to the 
author of a benefit ; and whoever is intrusted with the pro- 
perty of another, has bound himself to the sacred duty of resti- 
tution. In the case of a friendly loan, the merit of generosity 
is on the side of the lender only; in a deposit, on the side 
of the receiver: but in a. pledge, and the rest of the selfish 
commerce of ordinary life, the benefit is compensated by an 
equivalent, and tbe obligation to restore is variously modi- 
fied by the nature of the transaction. The Latin language 
very happily expresses the fundamental difference between 
the commodaium, and the mutuum, which our poverty is re- 
duced to confound under the vague and common appellation 
of a loan. In the former, the borrower was obliged to 
restore the same individual thing with which he had been 
accommodated, for the temporary supply of his wants ; in the 
latter, it was destined for his use and consumption, and he 
discharged this mutual engagement, by substituting the 
same specific value, according to a just estimation of number, 
of weight, and of measure. In the contract of sale, the 
absolute dominion is transferred to the purchaser, and he 
repays the benefit with an adequate sum of gold or silver, 
the price and universal standard of all earthly possessions. 
The obligation of another contract, that of location, is of a 
more complicated Irind. Lands or houses, labour or talents, 
may be hired for a definite term ; at the expiration . of tho 
time, the thing itself must be restored to the owner with an 

* The Jus Prajtorium de Pactis et TransactionibuE is a separate and 
satisfactory treatise of Gerard Noodt. (Op. tom. i, p. 4S3 — 564.) And 
I Trill here observe that the universities of Holland and Brandenhurgh, 
in the beginning of the present century, appear to have studied the 
civil law on the most just and liberal principles. [Simple agreements 
(pacta) were as binding as solemn contracts. But every compact did 
not give an equal right to an action or direct judicial proceeding. It 
was the duty of the judge, in all other respects, to maintain the 
validity of a paclwn. Every form of agreement ought to contain a 
Stipulation, from which the right of aqtjon proceeded. — WAiUTKoSia.] 

.i" The nice and various subjecti!^' contiwets by consent is spread 
over four books (17 — 20) of tho Pandects, and is qne of the parts best 
deserving of the attention of an Etfglish studeii^ ' 
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additional reward for the heneSciai occupation and emplor- 
ment-. In t^se lucrative contracts, to wiiich may to addad 
those of partnership and commissions, the ciiilians some- 
times imagine the deliveiy of the otject, and sometimes pre- 
sume tne consent of the parties. The substantial pledge 
has been refined into the invisible rights of a mort4.^e or 
nypoineea ; and the agreement of sSe, for a certain price, 
imputes, from that moment, the chances of gain or loss to 
the account of the purchaser. It may be fairly supposed, 
that every man vdU obey the dictates of his interest ; and if 
he accepts the benefit, he is obliged to sustain the c.vpensc of 
tbe transaction. In tins boundless subject, tbc historian 
vrill observe the location of land and money, the rent of the 
one and the interest of the other, as they materiallv affect 
the prosperity of agricnlture and commerce. The landlord 
■was often ohhged to advance the stock and instmments of 
husbandry, and to content himself ■with a partition of the 
fruits. If the feeble tenant was oppressed by accident, con- 
tagion, or hostile violence, he claimed a proportionable relief ' 
from the eguitj- of the laws : five years were the customary 
term, and no solid or costly improvements could be expected 
from a farmer, who, at each moment, might he ejected by 
tbe sale of tbe estate.‘^ Usury, f tbe inveterate grievance of 
tbe city, bad been discouraged by tbe Twelve Tables,^ and 

The covenants of rent are defined in the Pandects (1. IP) and the 
Code (1. 4 , tit, 65). The quinquennium, or term of five rears, appears 
to have heea a custom rather than a lav; bat in Francs all leases of 
land were determined in nine years. This limitation v.-as remored 
only in the year 1775 (Encyclopedic 3Iethodique, tom. i, de la Juris- 
prudence, p, 66S, CC9), and I am sorry to observe that ir yet prevails 
in the beauteous and happy country vrhere I am permitted to reside. 

+ I might implicitly acquiesce in the sense and learning of the threo 
hoots of G. Xoodt, de-fccnore et usuris (0pp. tom. i, p. 175 — 20:). 


The interpretation of the asses or centc-sims ui 
rmoiarite at one per cent, is maintained by the best 


t critics and civilians; 



655), the fouider, or at least the champion, of this probable opinion ; 
linirerer. nerolened rrith some difficulties. 
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abolished by the clamours of the people. It i^-as rorired by 
tbeir urants and idleness, tolerated by the discretion of the 
praters, and finally determined by the code of Justinian. 
Persons of illustrious rant -were confined to the moderate 
profit of fouryjer cent. ; six rras pronounced to be the ordi- 
nary and legal standard of interest j eight was allowed for 
the conxenience of manufacturers and merchants : twelve 
was granted to nautical insurance, which the wiser ancients 

do Eome, on verra qtfune pareille loi no devoit pas c-tre I’ouvrage des 
decemvirs. tVas Tacitus ignorant — or stupid? But the vriner and 
more virtuous patricians might sacrifice their avarice to their ambition, 
and might attempt to check the odious practice by such interest as no 
lender would accept, and such penalties as no debtor would inenr. 
[It is novr well .ascertained that ihe “ feenus nneiarium " .amounted to 
an annual rate of ten. pet cent. In M. Hugo’s ilagaainc of Civil Lavr 
(vol. V, p. ISO), there is an article in which il. Schrader carries on 
the conjectures of Kiebuhr, Hist. Rom. ii, p; 431. — ^IVABSKoxiaJ 
[Kiehnhr’s latest views of this, as well as other subjects, are to bo 
found in his Lectures. After referring (vol. i, p. 33T) to this rate of 
interest, and his opinion as confirmed by his pupil, I>L Schrader, ho 
corrects a former mistake By admitting that the.“Iccnus unciariutn 
was introduced, as stated by Tacitus, iu the Twelve Tables hut that 
the law against usury was re-enacted forty years after the taHng oi 
Rome by the Gauls. Then, treating of the period immediately ante- 
cedent to the Tarenfinc war A.u.c. 470, he says (p. 541): "To take 
interest was at that time forbidden, and money-lenders were obliged 
to u.se foreigners a.s screens. "When negotiating a loan, on which 
interest was to be paid, the parties went to Bimneste and Tibur. 
Some Tiburtinc ostensibly furnished the money, and if any litigation 
arose out of the transaction, it was decided in his forum. Thus tho 
prohibition of usury may he reconciled with the fact that it was never- 
theless practised," After the close of the long contest with Carthage 
a hundred years later, he says again (ii, 192) ; " The monied interest 
became of great importance. The acquisition of Sicily opened a wide 
field for the employment of eapntal, .and tho entezprizieg went into tho 
provinces to make fortunes. In Rome, all interest was illegal ; yet tho 
prohibition to take it was evaded and unavailing. As in the midRe 
ages such business was done through Jews, so in Rome it was carried 
on by foreigners and freedmen; while in the provinces it had no 
check whatever. The property (pullicaniim) of the Roman State bad 
grown Eo vast, that it was leased out in lots, such as tho mines of 
Spain, the tithes of Sicily or Illyricum, or the tunny-fisheries on tho 
Sardinian coast. The fanners of these made immense profits, and 
became suddenly rich, as others do now by Etock-jobbing. If 
contribution was levied on any State, some pullicanm was alwfiys, 
read 3 ’ to advance the money at twelve per cent., which w.a3 the very- 
lowest rate, hut often as high as twontyifour .and even thirty-sis per 
cent. Then tho governors of the jlrovih^ ts^took care that the lenders 
were repaid. A rocHess dnculation of monejythur began." — E d.J 
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had not attempted to define j but except in this perilous 
adren^e, the practice of exorbitant usun- sev^reh 
restrained* The most simpfc interest tos ' condemned b'y 
the clergy of the East and Avestrt but the sense of mutual 
benefit, xrhicli bad triumphed over the lavs of the republic, 
has resisted vith egual fi r mness the decrees of the church, 
and even the prejudices of mankind, j 
3. !^atnre and society impose the strict obli<^ation of re- 
pa^g an injury ; and the sufferer by private injustice, ac- 
quires a personal right and a legitimate action. If the 
property of another be intrusted to our care, tbc requisite 
de^ee of care may rise and fall according to the benefit 
vhich ve derive from such temporary' possession ,• ve are 
seldom made responsible for inevitable accident, but the 
consequences of a voluntary fault must always be imputed 
to the author.§ A Eoman pursued and recovered his stolen 
.goods by a civil action of theft; they might pass through a 
succession, of pure and innocent hands, but nothing less 
than a prescription of thirty rears could extinguish his 
original claim. They were restored by the sentence of the 
.prffltor, and the injury was compensated by double, or three- 
fold, or even quadruple damages, as the deed had been per- 
petrated by secret fraud or open rapine, as the robber nad 
been surprised in the fact, or detected by a subsequent 
research. The Aquilian lav^ defended the liring property 
of a citizen, his slaves and cattle, from the stroke of malice 
or negligence : the highest price was allowed that could ho 

*■ Justinian has not condescended to give usury a jJacs in hi.s 
Institutes ; hut the necessary rules and restrictions are inserted in the 
Pandects A 22, tit. 1, 2) and the Code (L 4, tit. 32, 33). 

t The fathers are unanimous (Barheyrac, ITorale des Pc-res, p. 114, 
See.), Cvprian, Inctantius, Bas’d, Chrysostom (see his frivolous argu- 
•ments 'in ICoodt, 1 1, c. 7, p. 2*S), Gregoiy of ICyssa, Ambrose, 
Jerome, Augustin, and a host of councils and casuists. 

Cato Seneca, Plutarch, have loudly condemned the practice or 
ahu'o of usury. According to the etymology of foenus and rorej-, the 
urincinal is supposed to generate the interest: a breed of barren mc-ial, 
c’-claiins Shahsueare— and the stage is the echo of the public voice. 

"s Sir’Vfilliam Jones has given an ingenious and rational E=say on 
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ascribed to tbe domestic animal at any moment of the year 
preceding his death ; a similar latitude of thirty iiys was 
granted on the destruction of any other valuable elFects. A 
personal injury is blunted or sharpened by the manners of 
the times and the sensibiliiy of tbe individual : the pain or 
the disgrace of a word or blow cannot easily be appreciated 
by a pecxmiary equivalent. The rude jurisprudence of the 
decemvirs had confounded all hasty insults, which did not 
amoxmt to the fracture of a limb, by condemning the a"- 
gressor to the common penalty of twenty-five ases. But 
the same denomination of money was reduced, in three 
centuries, from a pound to the weight of half an oimce ; and 
the insolence of a wealthy Eoman indulged himself in the 
cheap amusement of brealcing and satisfying the law of the 
Twelve Tables. Veratius ran through the streets strilving 
on the face the inoffensive passengers, and his attendant 
purse-bearer immediately silenced their clamours by the 
legal tender of twenty-five pieces of copper, about the value 
of one shilling.^' The equity of the praetors examined and 
estimated the distinct merits of each particular complaint. 
In the adjudication of chdl damages, the magistrate assumed 
a right to consider the various circumstances of time and 
place, of age and dignity, which may aggi-avate the shame' 
and sufferings of the injured person ; but if he admitted the 
idea of a fme, a punishment, an example, he invaded the 
province, though, perhaps, he supplied the defects, of the 
criminal law. 

The execution of the Alban dictator, who was dismembered 
by eight horses, is represented by Livy as the first and the 
last instance of Roman cruelty in the punishment of the 
-most atrocious crimes.f But this act of justice, or revenge, 
was inflicted on a foreign enemy in the heat of victory, and 
at the command .of a single man. The Twelve Tables afford 

* Aulus Gellius (JToct. Attic. 20. 1) borrowed this story from the 
Commentaries of Q. Labeo on the Twelve Tables. 

+ The narrative of Livy (1. 28) is we^hty and aolomn. At tii 
dictis Albane manores is a harsh .reflection, unworthy of Tirgils 
humanity. (iEneid, ,8. 643.) Hcyne, ^vith his usual good teste, 
observes that the subject was too horrid for the shield of JEnens (tom. in, 
j). 229). [The fate of Mettus is regarded hy Kiehuhr as "nudeniabiy 
poetical” (Lectufesfi;' 12r). Livy altered some -part.'! of the story to 
give it an-air of plausibility, and took .th^.opportunitv of flattering 
his countrymen hy a very undeserved comfiiment. — Es.} w. 
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a more decisive proof of the national spirit, since they ^rero 
framed by the ■svisest of the senate, and accepted bv the free 
TOicesofthe people; yet these Ws, like the statutes of 
iJracoy- are vriatten in characters of blooti.t They approve 
the inhuman and unequal principle of retaliation • and the 
forfeit of an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth, a limb for a 
'limb, is rigorously exacted, unless the offender can redeem 
his pardon by a fine of three hundred pounds of copper. 
The decemvirs distributed with much liberality the slighter 
chastisements of flagellation and servitude ; and nine crimes 
of a very different complexion arc adjudged worthy of death. 

1. Any act of treason against the State, or of correspondence 
with the public enemy. The mode of execution was painlul 
and ignominious ; the head of the degenerate Eoman was 
shrouded in a veil, his hands were tied behind his back, and, 
after he had been scourged by the lictor, he was suspended 
in the midst of the Torum on a cross, or inauspicious tree. 

2. IS'octurnal meetings in the city; whatever might he 
the pretence, of pleasure, or reh’gion, or the public good. 
8. The murder of a citizen ; for which the common feelings 
of mankind demand the blood of the murderer. Poison 
is still more odious than the sword or dagger ; and we are 
surprised to discover, in two flagitious events, how early 
sucb subtle wickedness bad infected the simplicity of the 
republic, and the chaste virtues of the Eoman matrons.^ 


’ The age of Draco (Olympiad 39, 1) is fixed by Sir John liTnivIiam 
(Cauou Chronicas, p. 593 — 59C) and Corsini (Fasti Attici, tom. iii, 
•p. C2). For his Jaws, sec the writers on the government, of Athens, 
Sigonius, ilenrsius. Potter, Sc. f The seventh, da delicti.?, 

of the Twelve Tables, is delineated by Gravina, (0pp. p. 292, 293, with 
a Commentary, p. 214—230.) Aulus GelJius (20. _1) and the Collatio 
Lemjm Mosaicarum efc Pvomananim afford much original information. 

° Liw mentions two remarkable and flagitious eras, of three thou- 
sand pemons accused, and of one hundred and nmety noble matrons 
convicted, of the crime of poisoning (40. 43. S. 1 A. Ar. Hume dis- 
criminates the ages of private and public virtue (Essays, vol. i, p. -r, 
^3^ I 'wo'uld rtVther sny sncii ebullitions of tn^scuicx (tis lu 

Tn the year 1630) are accidents and prodigies wliich leave no marto on 
the manners of a nation. [Livy himself doubts the earlie^ of these : 
-■non omnes auctores sunt.-' Great sickness and mortality prevailed 
in Borne wu.c. 422. and the wives of 190 patricians tu-e said to have 
^en conricted on the evidence of an “ anciUa,” of havmg administered 
ofnrenared poison for all their familic.s. motive whatever is 
a^si^ed for so diaholical a conspiracy, and, the.whole talc « so full of 
inconsistencies, that Hiehuhr left it unnoticed, (vce Appoaouc 
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Tlie parricide wlio violated the duties of nature and grati- 
tude, vras cast into the river or the sea, enclosed in a sack ; 
and a cock, a viper, a dog, and a monkey, -were successively 
added as the most suitable companions * Italy produces 
no monkeys; but the vrant could never be felt, till the 
middle of the sixth century first revealed the guilt of a par- 
ridde-t d. The malice of an incendiary. After the previous 
ceremony of yhipping, he himself was delivered to the 
flames ; and in. tins example alone our reason is tempted to 
applaud the justice of retaliation, o. Judicial 'j^er jury. The 
corrupt or malicious witness was thrown headlong from 
tlie Tarpeian rock to expiate his falsehood, which was ren- 
dered stiU more fatal by the severity of the penal laws, and 
the deficiency of written evidence. 6. The corruption of a 
judge, who accepted bribes, to pronounce an iniquitous 
sentence. 7. Libels and satires, whose rude strains some- 
times disturbed the peace of an illiterate city. The author 
was beaten with clubs, a worthy chastisement, but it is not 
certain that he was left to expire under the blows of the 
executioner.^; 8. The nocturnal mischief of damaging or 
destroying a neighbour’s com. The criminal was suspended 
as a grateful victim to Ceres. But the Sylvan deities were 

his History of Homo, vol. ii, p. 262, edit. Bohn.) The other is said to 
have occurred in Sardinia A.U.C. 574, when C. Hccnius was sent there 
as pwotor. It is related with the most off-hand indifference. If 3000 
persons had been implicated in such a crime, there would surely have 
been some formal record of their guilt and punishment. The criminals 
and their victims would have left the island almost uninhabited.*— 
Ea] 

The Twelve Tables and Cicero (pro Boscio Amerino, c. 25, 26) are 
content with the sack ; Seneca (Escerpt. Controvers. 5, 4) adorns it 
with serpents ; Juvenal pities the guiltle.s3 monkey (innosia simia — 
Satir. 13. 150) Hadrian (apud Dositheum' Magistruro, 1, 3, c. 16, 
p. 874 — S76, with Schulting’s Hote), hlodestinus (Pandect. 48, tit. 9, 
leg. 9), Con-stantine (Cod. L 9, tit. 17), and Justinian (Institut. 1.4, 
tit. 18), enumerate all the companions of the parricide. But this 
fanciful esecution was simplified in practice. Hodie tamea vivi 
evuruntur vel ad hestias dantur (Paul Sentent. Eecept. 1. 5, tit. 24, 
p. 512, edit. Schulting), -f- The first parricide at.Eome 

was Xi. Ostius, after the second Punic war (Plutarch in Eomulo, tom. i, 
p. 57). Dm-ing the Cimhric, P. Halleolus was guilty of the first 
matricide (Liv. Epitom. 1. 68). $ Horace talks of the 

fojmidine fustis Q: 2, epist. .2. -154) ; but Cicero de. Eepuhlica (1. 4, 
apud Augustin, de Oivitat Dei, 1. 2, c. 9,'inFragmcntj,l'nflosoph. tom. iii, 
p. 393, edit, Olivc^h'aifirms, that the decemvirs made Ebels a capital 
vffence: cum porpa'ucas.res capite sauxissent — perpaucas / 
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Ies3 ^placable, and the extirpation of a more valuable tree 
was compensated bv the moderate tine of tjrenrv-fire pounds 
of copper. 9 3Ia|ica_i incantations; ^hicb had poi-er.in 
the opinion of the Latin shepherds, to exhaust theWenirth 
ot an enemr, to extinguish his life, and to remove from their 
se^s his oeep-rooted plantations. The cruelh- of the Tivelve 
J-ables agamst insolvent debtors stiU remains to bo to^d • 
and I shall dare to prefer the literal sense of antinuitv',*to’ 
the specious refinements of modem criticism.’^ Alter the 
jifdicial proof or confession of the debt, thirtv daps of graco 
,were_ allowed before a Eoman was delivered'into the |mwcr 
of his fellow-citizen. In this private prison, twelve ounces 

•* Byntershoek (Observat Juris Eom. 1 1, c. 1, in 0pp. tom. i, 
P- 9 — ^11) labours to prove that the creditors divided not' the body, 
but the price of the insolvent debtor. Yet bi- interpretation is one 
pepielnal barsb metaphor : nor can be surmount the Eoman autho- 
rities of Quintilian, CaKJilius, Favonius, and TeriuUiax .See Aulus 
Gellius, iSbet. Attic. 20. L [Aulas Geliius, in an imaginary conver- 
sation, satirizes the barbarisms of early language, by laughing at a 
literal interpretation of the vrord iccanto in the tu'elve tables. Ctccilius 
and Favonius are only supposed interlocutors, and must not be 
mistaken for assertors of a horrid legal right which never esisted. 
ITo Eoman jurist ever contended for it, and Gibbon treats it with the 
same irony as Aulus Gellius, who concludes in the following words : 
“Dissectum esse antiquitus neminem, equidem, nequo legi, neqee 
audivL” Had the question ever been gravely regarded in a different 
light iUontesquieu would not have failed to notice it, when he so 
severely condemned the cruelty of the Eoman law, for dooming an 
insolvent debtor even to slavery (Esprit des Lois, 12. 21). A'iebahr, 
who in his History (a 40) had taken the word tccar.to Etera'dy, after- 
wards placed in a very clear and correct licht the Eoman “ Law of 
Debtors" (Lectures 1. 224— 23S) : A borrower could pledge himself 
and his family for the debt incurred. In the event of bis mabihty to 
pay, they aE became slaves, or more properly next. Sometimes the 
debtor himself was imprisoned and harshly treated, in the hope that 
his kindred would pay the money and release him : or they were all 
sold; or they were allowed to work till the produce of t..eir labour 
WM equivaleut to the demand of the creditors, and then freedom was 
retained. In the two latter cases, where there were several creduore, 
each had his share; and this was the dmtionof the perion, wlncn, by 
straining the letter of the law, might be mistaken for a dtt,r.cnlcrmcn.^ 
of the lody. Tbe individual who tbus came into bondage was no. 
t€rm>'ajwMi, butnerus, as being condiuonaDy iound, and could ... 
STtoe^restored to full liberty by the payment of wbat be owee 
This is quite incomuatible with tbe cruel ngbt of putting to 
de-tb More justlv'micht it have been imagined that Sbakspeari. 
Stnied the Eoian lawfor his defence of ^tomo agamst Shyloc. . 

“ Si plus minusve sccueiint, se frauae csto. En.J 
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of rice -nrere liis dail)r food ; ho might he hoimd with a chain 
of fifteen pounds weight ; and his misery was thrice exposed 
in the market-pkce, to solicit the compassion of his mends 
and countrymen. At the expiration of sixty days, the debt 
was discharged by the loss of liberty or life ; the insolvent 
debtor was either put to death, or sold in foreign slavery 
. beyond the Tiber : but if several creditors were alike obsti- 
nate and unrelenting, they might legally dismember his body 
and satiate their revenge by this horrid partition. Tlie 
advocates for this savage law have insisted, that it must 
strongly operate in deterring idleness and fraud from con- 
tracting debts which they were unable to discharge; but 
experience would dissipate this salutary tei-ror, by proving 
that no creditor could be found to exact this unprofitable 
penalty of life or limb. As the manners of Eome were 
insensibly polished, the criminal code of the decemvirs was 
abolished by the humanity of accusers, witnesses, and 
judges ; and impunity became the consequence of immo- 
derate rigour. The Porcian and Yalerian laws prohibited 
the magistrates from inflicting on a free citizen any capital, 
or even corporal punishment ; and the obsolete statutes of 
blood were artfully, and perhaps truly, ascribed to the spirit, 
not of patrician, but of regal, tyranny. 

In the absence of penal laws and the insufficiency of civil 
actions, the peace and justice of the city were imperfectly 
maintained by the private jurisdiction of the citizens. Ihe 
malefactors who replenish our gaols are the outcasts of 
society, and the crimes for which they suffer may be com- 
monly ascribed to ignorance, poverty, and brutal appetite. 
Eor the perpetration of similar enormities, a vile plebeian 
might claim and abuse the sacred character of a member of 
the republic : but on the proof or suspicion of guilt, the 
slave, or the stranger, was nailed to a cross, and this strict 
and summary justice might be exercised without restraint 
over the greatest part of the populace of Eome. Each fiimily 
contained a domestic tribunal, which was not confined, like 
that of the prmtor, to the cognizance of external actions: 
virtuous principles and habits were inculcated by the disci- 
pline of education; and the Eoman father was accountable to 
the State for the manners of his children, since he disposed, 

. without appeal, of their life, their liberty^ and their iuheri- 
‘ tance. In some pressing emergencies, the citizen was 
■ von. V. ' . ‘ o 
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authorized to ^c-ago liJs prirate or puolic u-ronFs. Tho 
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Ms rcTenge;®' the most- bloody or T.'anton outrage ivas 
esensed. hj the ^rovGcation jy nor 'iras it before tbe reign of 
Augustus that tbe husband Tras reduced to 'rreiMi the rank 
of fbe cnender, or that the parent -rras condesmed to sacri- 
fice his daughter tvith her guilty seducer. After the 
erpulsion of the Irings. the ambitious Eo.man -srho shouid 
dare to assume their title, or imitate their tyrannv, rras 
devoted to the infernal gods : each of his feUou-ieitizen's tras 
armed Tvith a stvord of justice', and the act of Brutus, hoir- 
ever repugnant to ^titude or prudence, bad been already 
sanctified by tbe judgment of his country.t; The barbarous 
practice of srearing aims in the midst of peace, § and the 
bloody maxims of honour, trere unlajOTvn to the Bomans ; 
and, during the tvro purest ages, from the establishment of 
eoual fteedom to the end of the Punic wars, the city 
never disturbed by sedition- and rarely polluted trith atro- 
cious crimes. The failure of penal lavs vas more sen- 
siblr felt vhen every vice vas inSamed by faction at 
home and dominion abroad. In the time of Cicero, each 
private citizen enjoyed the pri\-ilege of anarchy ; each 


The first spe-icli of Lrszas (Eeisse, Orator. Grtsc. toio, t, p, 2 — IS) 
is ia de&ace of a t'ustaaa vrho hzd tilled the adaltorer. The rirht 
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minister of tlie republic -was exalted to the temptations of 
regal power, and their -^urtucs are entitled to the warmest 
praise as the spontaneous fruits of nature or philosophy. 
After a triennial indulgence of lust, rapine, and cruelty, 
Yerres,the tyrant of Sicily, could only be sued for the pecu- 
niary restitution of three hundred thousand pounds sterling; 
and such was the temper of the laws, the judges, and perhaps 
the accuser himself,* that on refunding *a thirteenth part of 
his plunder, Verres could retire to an easy and luxurious 
oxile.f 

The first imperfect attempt to restore the proportion of 
crimes and punishments, was made by the dictator Sylla, 
who in the midst of his sanguinary triumph, aspired to 
restrain the licence, rather than to oppress the libert}-, of 
the Homans. He gloried in the arbitrary proscription of 
four thousand seven hundred citizens. J But in the character 
of a legislator, he respected the prejudices of the times ; and 
instead of pronouncing a sentence of death against the rob- 
ber or assassin, the general who betrayed an array, or the 
magistrate who mined a province, Sylla was content to 
Aggravate the pecuniary damages by the penalty of exile, or, 
in more constitutional language, by the interdiction of fire 

♦ He first rated at millies (800,000t) the damages of Sicily (Divi- 
natio in Cajoilium, c. 5), whicli lie afterwards reduced to quadrin- 
genties (320,000 — 1 Actio in yerrem, c. 18), and was finally content 
with tricies (21,0001.). Plutarch in Ciceron. (tom. iii. p. 1584) has not 
dissembled the popular suspicion and repoi't. 

+ Verres lived near thirty years after his trial, till the second 
-triumvirate, when he was proscribed by the taste of Max-k Antony 
for the sake of his Corinthian plate (Plin. Hist. Natur. 31. 3). 

J Such is the number assigned hy Valerius Maximus (1. 9, c. 2, 
No. 1). Plorus (1. 21) dhtinguishes two thous.and senators and 
Jinights; Appian (de Bell. Civil. 1. 1, c. 95, tom. ii, p. 133, edit. 
Schweighffiuser) more accurately computes forty victims of the sena- 
torian rank, and one thousand six hundred of the equestrian census 
or order. [Proneness to bloodshed has been already noticed as a 
feature of Koman ch.aracter. Sylla “ set the firat example of a pro- 
Eoription, that is, he first made out a list of those who might not only 
be killed with impunity, but on whose heads a price was sat. Vet 
his victims were few compared with those of Marius and C'nna, 
although his revenge was fearful in the extent of suffering wliicli it 
■inflicted. His proscription affected the lives of several tfaouE.an<i3 ; it 
is said to have included two thousand four hundred knights alone ; 
•hilt this, number seems doubtful. Appian says, two thousand six 
hundred ; In those he included ail who'ixirishfcS in battle. (hiobulir, 
Lectures, ii. 3S3 .)-^Ed.] 
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d ^ater. Tlie_ Cornelian, and aftrenrards tlie Porapc-ian 
a Julian laws inh-oduced a new srslem of criminal luris- 


prnc-euce:* and the emperors, from'Augushis to Justinian 
disguised their increasing rigour under the names of the 
original authors. But the invention and frequent u=e of 
extraordinary pain.^, proceeded from the desire to ext^-nd 
and conceal the progress of despotism. In the condemnation 
Oi illustrious Eomans, the senate was alwavs prepared to 
confound, at the will of their masters, the judicial and lems- 
lative powers. It was the duty of the governors to maintain 
the peace of their province, hy the arhitrary and rigid admi- 
nistration of justice; the freedom of the city evajiorated in 
the extent of empire, and the Spanish malefactor, who 
claimed the privilege of a Boman, was elevated hy the com- 
mand of Gnlba on a fairer and more lofty cross.f Occasional 
rescripts issued from the throne to decide tlie questions, 
which, hy their novelty or importance, appeared to surpass 
the authority and discernment of a proconsul. Transpor- 
tation and beheading were resen'cd for honourable persons: 
meaner criminals were either hanged or burnt, or buried in 
the mines, or exjiosed to the wild beasts of the amphitheatre. 
Armed rolibers were pursued and extirpated as the enemies- 
of society; the driving away horses or cattle was made a 
capital offence :i but simple theft was uniformly considered 
as a mere civil and private injury. Tiie degrees of guilt, 
and the modes of punishment, were too often determined 
b" the discretion of the rulers, and the subject was left in 
i^orance of the legal danger which he might incur by every 
action of his life. 

A sin, a rice, a crime, are the objects of theology, ethics, 

^ For the penal laws (Leges Cornelia?, PompeL-c, Julia?,_ of Sjlla, 
Pompey, and the Cicsars) see the sentences of Paulus (I. 4, tit. IS — SO, 
T,. 4£i7_52S, edit. Schnlting) ; the Gregorian Code (Fragment. 1. 19, 
p. 705, 700, in Schnlting): the CoUatio Legnm ^fosaicarnm et Poaiu- 
ijamm (tit, 1 — ^15); the Theodo-ian Code (L 9); tlio Code Just7ni.".n 



who had poisoned hh . r. n 

mentis rechoned by Suetonius (c. 9) among the acts in whmh Galba. 
shewed himself acer, vehemens, et in delictis coercendis immocucus. 

+ The ahactores or ahigeatores, who drove one horse, or two mares 
or oxen, or five hogs, or ten goats, were snhjcct to^ptal pumsteejt 
(Paul. Sentent. Eeoepi. 1. 4, tit Ic, p..i.5i , 49s). Hadmn (» 1 Con-- 

BceTca?) mori; severe where the oSence was most frequent, condem-. 
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aiid jurisprudence. Wlicnerer tlieir judgments agree, they 
corroborate each other ; but as often as they differ, a prudent 
legislator appreciates the guilt and punishment according 
to the measure of social injury. On this principle, the 
most daring attack otj. the life and property of a private 
citizen, is judged less atrocious than the crime of treason or 
rebellion, irhich invades the majesty of the republic: the 
obsequious civilians unanimouslj' pronounced, that the re- 
public is contained in the person of its chief: and the edge 
of the J ulian law was sharpened by the incessant diligence 
of the emperors. The licentious commerce of the sexes 
may be tolerated as an impulse of nature, or forbidden as 
a source of disorder and corruption : but the fame, the 
fortunes, the family of the husband, are seriously" injured 
by the adultery of the wife. The wisdom of Augustus, after 
curbing the freedom of revenge, applied to this domestic 
offence the animadversion of the laws ; and the guilty 
parties, after the payment of heavy forfeitures and fines, 
were condemned to long or perpetual exile in two separate 
islands.*' Eeligion pronounces an equal censure against 
the infidelity of the husband; but as it is not accompauicd 
by the same civil effects, the wife was never permitted to 
vindicate her wrongs ;t and the distinction of simple or 
double adultery, so familiar and so important in the canon 
law, is unknoum to the jurisprudence of the Code and Pan- 
dects. I touch with reluctance, and dispatch with impa- 
tience, a more odious vice, of wdiicli modesty rejects the 
name, and nature abominates the idea. The primitive 
Homans were infected by the example of the Etruscans^ 

the criminals ad glaclium, ludi damnationem (TJlpian de Officio Pro- 
consulis, 1. 8, in Collatione Legum Mosaic, ot Eom. tit. 11, p. 23.0). 

* Till the publication of the .Tulius Paulas of Schulting (1. 2, tit. 25, 
p. 317 — 323,) it w.as affirmed and believed, that the Julian laws 
punished adultery with deatli ; and the mistake arose from the fraud 
or error of Tribonian. Yet Lipsius had suspected the truth from tiio 
narrative of Tacitus (Annal. 2, 50. 3, 24. 4, 42.) and even from tbo 
practice of Augustus, who distinguished the treasonable frailties of Ins 
female kindred. f In cases of adultery, Severus confinwl 

to the' husband the right of public accusation. (Cod. .TustiDian. 1. 9, 
tit. 0, leg. 1.) Mor is this privilege unjust — so different .arc the elects 
of male or female infidelity. ' , J Timon fi- 1,) and 1 hco- 

pompns (1. 43, apud Athenaium, L 12, p. 617,) describe the luxury and 
lust of the Etruscans : 7 ro\v‘' piy roi yt xuinovei errurrec rote r-nici 
«a\ To'ig /itipaKiotg. About the s.ime period, (A.tJ C. 445,) the Romau 
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and Greelis ;••■■ in the mad abuse of prosperity and power 
every pleasure that is innocent was deemed ‘insipid ; and 
the Scatmian law,t which had been extorted by an act of 
violence was insensibly abolished by the lapse of time and 
the multitude of criminals. By this law, the rape, perhaps 
■the seduction, of an ingenuous youth, was compensated, as 
a personal injury, by the poor damages of ten thousand 
sesterces, or fourscore pounds; the ravisher might be slain 
by the resistance or revenge of chastity; and I wish to 
believe, that at Borne, as in Athens, the voluntary and 
effeminate deserter of his sex was degraded from the honours 
and tlm rights of a citizen.! But the practice of vice was 
liot discouraged by the severity of opinion: the indelible 
stain of manhood was confounded with the more venial 
transgressions of fornication and adultery, nor was the 
licentious lover exposed to the same dishonour which he 
impressed on the male or female partner of his guilt. Prom 
Catullus to J'uveual;§ the poets accuse and celebrate the 
degeneracy of the times, and the reformation of manners 
was feebly attempted by the reason and authority of the 
civilians, till the most virtuous of the Caesars proscribed the 
sin against nature as a crime against society.^ 


youth studied iu Etruria. (Liv. 9. 36.) * The Persians had 

been corrupted in the same school : dn-’ 'EWfivm' [taOovTtg Traini 
jiicyovrai. (Herodot. 1. 1, c. 135.) A curious dissertation might be 
formed on the introduction of paederasty after the time of Homer, its 
progress among the Greeks of Asia and Europe, the vehemence of their 
passions, and the thin device of virtue and friendship which amused 
the philosophers of Athens. But, scelera ostendi oportet dum puniun- 
tur, abscond! flagitia. •+ The name, the date, and the pro- 

visions of this law, are equally doubtful. (Gravina, Op. p. 432, 433. 
Heineccius, Hist. Jur. Bom. Ho. 108. Ernesti, Clav. Ciceron. in Indice 
Legum.) But I will observe that the nefemda Venus of the honest 
German is styled aversa by the more polite Italian. _ 

± See the Oration of .®schines against the catamite Timarclius. 
(in Eeiske, Orator. Grreo. tom. iii, p. 21 — 184.) § A crowd of 

disgraceful passages will force themselves on the memory of the classic 
reader ; I will only remind him of the cool declaration of Ovid 

Odi concubitus qui non utrumque resolvunt. 

HocTst quod puer&m tangar amore minus. 


nr iElius Lampridius, in Vit. Heliogabal. in Hist. August, p. 112. 
Aurelius Victor, in Philippo,' Codex The^s. 1. 9, tit. 7, and leg < , and 
Godefroy’s Coinmentary, tom. m,- p. 62 .-:-.^?odoBius abolished the .sul> 
••ten-aneoL brothels of Borne, in vjjdeh the prostitution of both aexts 
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A new spirit of le^slation, respectable even in its error, 
arose in the empire with the religion of Constantine.® The 
laws of Moses were received as the divine original of justice, 
and the Christian princes adapted their penal statutes to 
the degrees of moral and religious turpitude. Adulterr 
was first declared to he a capital ofienee : the frailty of the 
sexes was assimilated to poison or assassination, to 'sorcery 
or parricide ; the same penalties were inflicted on the passive 
and active guilt of pederasty ; and all criminals of free or 
servile condition were either drowned, or hehcaded, or cast 
alive into the avenging flames. The adulterers were spared 
hy the common sympathy of mankind ; hut the lovers of 
their own sex were pursued by general and pious indigna- 
tion; the impure manners of Greece still prevailed in the 
cities of Asia, and every vice was fomented hy the celibacy 
of the monks and clergy. Justinian relaxed the punish- 
ment at least of female infidelity; the guilty spouse was 
only condemned to solitude and penance, and at the end of 
two years she might be recalled to the arms of a forgiving 
husband. But the same emperor declared himself the 
implacable enemy of unmanly lust, and the cruelty of Ins 
persecution can scarcely be excused by the purity of his 
motives.t In defiance of every principle of justice, ho 
stretched to past as well as future offences the operations 
of his edicts, ndth the previous allowance of a short respite 
for confession and pardon. A painful death was inflicted 
by the amputation of the sinful instrument, or the insertion 
of sharp reeds into the pores and tubes of most exquisite 
sensibility; and Justinian defended the propriety’ of the 
execution, since the criminals would have lost their hands 
had they been convicted of sacrilege. In this state of dis- 
grace and agony, two bishops, Isaiah of Bhodes, and Alex- 
ander of Diospolis, were dragged through the streets of 
Constantinople, while their brethren wej’e admonished by 
the voice of a crier, to observe this awful lesson, and not to 
pollute the sanctity of their character. Perhaps these pre- 

wag acted with impunity. * See the law.g of Coustautinc ai^ 

liis successorii .against adultery, sodomy, &c. in tho Tlicodosian (1. . , 
tit. 7, leg. 7 ; 1. 11, tit. 36, leg. 1. 4,) and Justinian Codes (I. 9 , 

leg. 30, 31). The.so princes speak the language of passion as v.cu as of 
justice, and fraudulently ascribe their own severity to the fir.st Cmsars. 

t Justinian, Novel. 77«fll5i^41. Procopius, in Anecdot. c. IR 1 u 
with the Notes of Alema^nus. Tll^cophancs, p. 151- Cedronus, p. 3GS, 
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lates Tvere i^ocenfe A sentence of death and infhmr was 
fouadea on the slight and suspicious evidence of a 
cMd or a servant; the guilt of the green faction, of the 
pen, and of the enemies of Theodora, was presumed hr the 
judges, and psderastj- became the crime of tiiose to vvhom 
no enme could he imputed. A Trench philosopher® has 
oareato remark, tliat ■vritatever is secret must be donktful, 
and^ that our natural horror of vice may he abused as an 
engme of tyranny. But the tavourahle persuasion of the 
same writer, that a le^slator may confide in the taste and 
reason of mankind, is impeached hy the unwelcome discovery 
of the antiquity and extent of the "disease.f 

The free citizens oT Athens and Eome enjoyed, in all 
criminal cases, the invaluable privilege of being tried by 
their country,! 1. The administration of justice is the 
.most ancient office of a prince: it was exercised by the 
.Boman kings, and abused by Tarquin ; who alone, without 
law or council, pronounced his arbitraiy judgments. The 
first consuls succeeded to this regal prerogative : but the 
sacred right of appeal soon abolished the jurisdiction of the 
magistrates, and all public causes were decided by the 
supreme tribunal of the people. Bnfc a wild democracy, 
superior to the forms, too ofteu disdains the essential prin- 
ciples, of justice : the pride of despotism was envenomed 
by plebeian envy, and the heroes of Athens might some- 

Zonaras, L 14, p, 64. * Slontesqnieti, Esprit des Loix, J.12 

c, 6. That eloquent philosopher conciliates the rights of liberty and of 
nature, which should never be placed in opposition to each other. 

•f For the cormption of Palestine,,two thousand years before the 
Christian era, see the history and larrs of Jloses. Ancient Gaul is 
stigmatized hy Diodorus Siculus (tom. i, L 5, p. 356) : China by the 
f'labometan and Christian travellers, (Ancient ^Relations of India and 
China, p. 34, translated by Eenandot, and Ms bitter critic, the_ Pere 
Premare, I/ettres Edifiantes, tom. xLc, p. 435) ; and native America by 
the Spanish historians. (Garcilaso de la Vega, 3. 3, c. 33, Pycauts 
translation ; and Dictionnaire de Bayle, tom. iii, p. 8S.) I believe, and 
hone, that the nsCToes, in their own country, were exempt from thu 
moral pestilence.'' The impo^nt subject of the public 

questions and judgments at Eome is explained with much learning, 
and in a classic style, by Charles Sigonius, (1. 3, de Judicik,_in Op. 
tom. iii, 679 — £64.) and a 


Kood abridtrment may be found in the 
b ^ Those 


Eepublioue Eomaine of Beaufort (tom.ii, 1.5, p. 3 ^121). Those 

who wish for more abstruse law, may study h'oodt (de Jun^ctione 
et Imperio Ihbri duo, tom. i, p. 93—134), Heinecaus (ad l^ndect 
L 1. et 2 ad Institut. L 4, tit 17. Element de AnUquitat) and Gravma 
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times applaud the happiness of the Persian, urhose fate 
depended on the caprice of a sinyJe tyrant. Some salutary 
restraints, imposed by the people on their own passions, 
were at once the cause and effect of the gravity and tem- 
perance of the Homans. The right of accusation was con- 
fined. to the magistrates. A vote of the thirty-five tribes 
could inflict a fine : but the cognizance of all capital crimes 
was reserved by a fundamental law to the assembly of the 
centuries, in which the weight of influence and property 
was snre to preponderate. Repeated proclamations and 
adjournments were interposed, to allow time for prejudice 
and resentment to subside; the whole proceeding might 
be annulled by a seasonable omen, or the opposition of a 
tribune ; and such popular trials were commonly less for- 
midable to innocence, than they were favourable to guUt. 
But this union of the judicial and legislative powers left it 
doubtful whether the accused party was pardoned or ac- 
quitted; and in the defence of an illustrious client the 
orators of Rome and Athens addressed their arguments to 
the policy and benevolence, as well as to the justice, of 
their sovereign. 2. The task of convening the citizens for 
the trial of each offender became more difficult as the 
citizens and the offenders continually multiplied ; and the 
ready expedient was adopted of delegating the jurisdiction 
of the people to the ordinary magistrates, or to extra- 
ordinary inquisitors. In. the first ages these questions were 
rare and occasional. In the beginning of the seventh 
century of Rome they were made perpetual ; for preetors 
were annually empowered to sit in judgment on the state 
offences of treason, extortion, peculation, and bribery ; and 
Sylla added new prmtors and new questions for those 
crimes which more directly injure the safety of individuals. 
By these inquisitors the trial was prepared and directed ; 
but they could only pronounce the sentence of the majority 
oi judges, who, with some truth, and more prejudice, have 
been compared to the English juries.* To discharge this 

.(Op. 230 — 251). ^ The office, both at Kome, aud in England, 

must be con.5idered as an occasional duty, and not a magistracy or pro- 
•fession. But the obligation of a unanimous verdict i.s peculiar to our 
laws, which condemn the jurymen to undergo the torture from winch 
they have exempted the criminal. [The office of Judge underwent 
many changes, among the Komans. At first cxcrciBcd by the people. 
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imporfcant though bi^thensowe office, an annual list of- 
ancient and respectable citizens '•was formed by the prjetor 
Mter manj constitutional struggles, they nrerc clmsen in 
equal numbers from the senate, the egiiestn-an order, and 
the people; four hundred and £ftr vrerc appointed for- 
single questions ; and the various rods or clecv.ries of iudtres 
• must have, contained the names of some thousand Eomans 
•vtho represented the judicial^ authority of the state. In 
each particular cause, a sufficient niiniber vas drawn from 
the tun ; their integrity was guarded by an oath ; the mode- 
of ballot secured their independence ; the suspicion of par- 
Liality was removed by tbe mutual challenges of the accuser 
and defendant; and the judges of Mlo, by the retrench- 
ment of fifteen on each side, were reduced to fifty-one 
voices or tablets, of acquittal, of condemnation, or of favour- 
able doubt.* 3. In his civil jurisdiction, the prietor of the 
city was truly a judge, and almost a legislator; but as- 
soon as be had prescribed the action of law, be often, 
referred to a delegate tbe determination of the fact.' With 
the increase of legal proceedings, the tribunal of the cen- 
tumvirs, in which he presided, acquired more weight and 
reputation. But whether he acted alone, or with the 
advice of his council, the most absolute powers might be- 
trusted to a magistrate wbo was annually cbosen by the 
votes of the people. The rules and precautions of freedom 
have required some explanations; the order of despotism 
is simple and inanimate. Before tbe age of Justinian, or 
perhaps of Diocletian, the decuries of Eoman judges had 


it was insensibly and gradnally nsuiped by the Senators, till Caius’ 
Gracchus, about a.u.c. 62S, obtained a law,-n'Hch appointed something: 
like a jury, to be selected out of three hundred knights. Then the 
Zcx Scrvilia, a-U.C. 653, enacted, that, with the Knights, there should 
be an equal number of Senators. But this lasted only nine yeare, 
when the Lex lAria appointed a permanent commission, out of this 
mixed body, called the Quccsfioncs Perpetva, to try offenders and 
decide law-suits. Srlla nest, about a-U.c. 670, ti-ansferred this power 
to the Prmtors, whose number he increased to eight. They not only 
decided the question of innocence or guilt, but after having given their 
verdict and pronounced sentence, they had also the right of pardoning- 
(Niebuhr, Lectures, vol. ii. p. 297. 345. 3ti9 ; vol. iii, p. 21.) Ed.J _ 

* lye are indebted for this interesting fact to a fragment of Ascomu.s 
Pedianus„who flourished under the reign of Tiberius. _ The loss of 
his Commentaries on the Orations of Cicero, has deprived us of a- 
valuable fund of historical and legal knowledge. 
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Eiink to an empty title ; the IinmWc adnce of the assessors 
might he accepted or despised; and in each tribunal the 
civil and criminal jurisdiction mas administered by a single 
magistrate, mho was raised and disgraced by the mill of fho 
emperor. 

A Eoman accused of any capital crime might prevent the 
sentence of the lam by voluntary exile or death. Till his 
guilt had been legally proved, his innocence mas presumed, 
and his person mas free ; till the votes of the last eentunj 
had been counted and declared, be might peaceably secede 
to any of the allied cities of Italy, or Greece, or Asia.*' 
His fame and fortunes mere preserved, at least to his 
children, by this civil death ; and he might still be happy 
in every rational and sensual enjoyment, if a mind accus- 
tomed to the ambitious tumult of Eome could support the 
uniformity and silence of Ehodes or Athens. A bolder 
effort mas required to escape from the tyranny of the 
Caesars ; but this effort mas rendered familiar by the maxims 
of the Stoics, the example of the bravest Eomans, and the 
legal encouragements of suicide. The bodies of condemned 
criminals mere exposed to public ignominy, and their chil- 
dren, a more serious eril, mere reduced to poverty by the 
confiscation of their fortunes. But if the victims of Tibe- 
rius and Isero anticipated the decree of the prince or 
.senate, tbeir courage and dispatch mere recompensed by 
the applause of the public, the decent honours of burial, 
and the validity of their testaments.f The exquisite avarice 
and cruelty of Domitian appears to have deprived the 
unfortunate of this last consolation, and it mas still denied 
even by the clemency of the Antouines. A voluntary 
death, mhich, in the case of a capital offence, intervened 
hetmeen the accusation and the sentence, mas admitted as 
a confession of guilt, and the spoils of tlie deceased mere 
seized by the inhuman claims of the treasury.^; Tct tlio 

* Polyb. 1. C, p. 643. The extension of the empire and city cf Home, 
obliged the exile to seek a more di.st.int place of retirement. [Gibbon^s 
misconception of the Roman law on this subject has been pointed out, 
and its true import stated in aKote on cb. 3S, vok iv, p. 166 . — Ed.] 

+ Qui de so statuebant, bumabantur corpora, manebant testamenta ; 
pretium festinandi. Tacit. Annal. 6. 23, with the notes of Eipsius, 

J Julius Paulus (Sentent. Kecept. 1. 5, tit 12, p. 476), the Pandits 
1. 48, tit 21), the Code (1. 0, tit. 50), Bynbersboek (tom. i, p. 59. Ob- 
Eorvat. J. C. E. 4. 4), and Montesquieu (Esprit des Lois, 1. 29, c. 9,) 
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cijilians Lave always^ respected the uatural riuLt of a 
citizen to dispose of Iiislife; and the posthumous disgrace 
invented by rarquin”' to check the despair of Lis subiects 
Tvas never renved or imitated by succeeding tyrants. The’ 
powers of this world have indeed lost their dominion over 
■him \vho is resolved on death; and his arm, can only be 
restrained by the religious apprehension of a future state, 
buicides are enumerated by Virgil among the unfortunate, 
rather than the guilty ;t and the poetical fables of the 
internal shades cpuld not seriously influence the faith or 
practice ot mankind. But the precepts of the gospel, or 
the church, have at length imposed a pious servitude on 
tlie minds of Christians, and condemn them to expect, 
•■without a murmur, the last stroke of disease or the execu- 
tioner. 

_ The penal statutes form a very small proportion of the 
isixty-two books of the Code and Pandects ; and, in aU 
•judicial proceeding, the life or death of a citizen is deter- 
mined irith less caution and delay than the most ordinary 
•question of covenant or inheritance. This singular dis- 
tinction, though something may he allowed for the urgent 
■necessity of defending the peace of society, is derived from 
the nature of criminal and civil jurisprudence. Our duties 
-to the state are simple and uniform ; the la’W hy which he 
is condemned is inscribed not only on brass or marble, but 
on the conscience of the offender, and his guilt is commonly 
piroved hy the testimony of a single fact. But our relations 
to each other are various and infinite : our obligations are 
■created, annulled, and modified, by injuries, benefits, and 


define the civil limitations of the liberty and privileges of suicide. 
The criminal penalties are the production of a later and darker age. 
{BjTon, in +he confession of his “Giaour," has stigmatized suicide as — 

“the self-accorded grave 

Of ancient fool and modern knave.’’ 

This opprobrious designation of the deed ivill do more than laws or 

.penalties, to make it of less frequent recurrence.— E d.] 

* Plin. Hist. Natur. 36. 24. When he fatigued his subjects in 
building the Capitol, many of .the labourers were provoked to dispatch 
themselves; he nailed their dead bodies to crosses. 

+ The sole resemblance of a violent .and premature death has engaged 
Virvil (/Eneid; 6.-434— 439) to confound suicides with infants, lovere, 
and*’ persons unjustly condemned. Heyne, the best of his editors, is 
at a loss to deduce the idea, or ascertain the junaprudence, ot tte 
Ecman poet. 
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jiromises; and the interpretation of voluntary contracts 
and testaments, which are often dictated hy fraud or 
ignorance, affords a long and laborious exercise to the 
sagacity of the judge. The business of life is multiplied 
by the extent of commerce and dominion, and the residence 
of the parties in the distant provinces of an empire is pro- 
ductive of doubt, dela)', and inevitable appeals from the 
local to the supreme magistrate. Justinian, the Greek 
emperor of Constantinople and the East, was the legal 
successor of the Latian shepherd who had planted a colonv 
on the banks of the Tiber. In a period of thirteen hundred 
years, the laws had reluctantly followed the changes of 
government and manners : and the laudable desire of con- 
ciliating ancient names with recent institutions destroyed 
the harmony, and swelled the magnitude, of the obscure 
and irregular system. The laws which excuse, on any 
occasions, the ignorance of their subjects, confess their own 
imperfecfaons ; the civil jurisprudence, as it was abridged 
by Justinian, stifl continued a mysterious science and a 
profitable trade, and the innate perplexity of the study was 
involved in tenfold darkness by the private industry of the 
practitioners. Tim expense of the pursuit sometimes ex- 
ceeded the value of the prize, and the fairest rights were 
abandoned by the poverty or prudence of the claimants. 
Such costly justice might tend to abate the spirit of litiga- 
tion, but the unequal pressure serves only to increase the 
influence of the rich, and to aggravate the misery of the 
poor. By these dilatory and expensive proceedings, the 
wealthy pleader obtains a more certain advantage than he 
could hope from the accidental corruption of his judge. 
The experience of an abuse, from which our own age and 
country are not perfectly exempt, may sometimes' provoke 
a generous indignation, and extort the hasty wish of ex- 
changing our elaborate jurisprudence for the simple and 
summary decrees of a Turkish cadhi. Our calmer reflec- 
tion Mill suggest, that such forms, and delays are necessary 
to guard the person and property of the citizen ; that the 
discretion of the judge is the first engine of tyranny, and 
that the laws of a free people should foresee and detennine 
every question that may probably arise in tho exercise of 
power and the transactions of industry. But tlie govern- 
ment of Justinian united the evils of liberty and servitude ; 
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cud the Eoaans -srere oppressed at 
multiplicitr of tlic-ir k^-s. and the 
master. 


the same time hr th» 
srhitrary miii of 'their 


supple-ie^jlap.i :s'ote to CH. XLW, 


[The sabjetiis of tee J-doitional notes to tae caapter bere coaclnded, 
hzve selected TTitii a vieir to blstonesl illustration m^Ijer' tban 
legal eonnnentary. Otber tmters ndght kiTs been ocoted, and 
tedious disssrtatloas copied on tnasslated on more teotiEical and 
abstruse poincs; but tne inditTerence of Enedisn readers to sticli 
matters is seen in tie fact, that Dr. Catbeart, the traasktor of 
Szngaj’s Historp of the Eorcan La", fotuad so lindted a sale for the 
first Tolcme, that he vas dis-eonmgea &on proseedbg rnth the Trork. 
For pmetinoaers in. the ecclesiastical and Scotch coaris, rrhere this 
system of Jcrisprudeace still reigns, onr omn literature probably 
afibrds samcient infonnaiioa : for general readers it must assume a 
more popular form. This it reedved from Groboa, by rrhose fortr- 
fouith chapter “ t he Faglish. eivilisiis hare all been totally eclipsed.” 
Sach at l«^t is the opinion of Dr. Irdng in his Introduction to the 
Stsdy of the Civil Lavr (p. ISs), a vrorh which may be usefully c>de- 
salted hr those who wish for biographical and literary notices of the 


numerous writers referred to in this chapter. Some additional par- 
ticulars respecting the Glossators may also be found there fp. 7 n. and 


273), and like wise on the dxscoreiy of the Pandects at Asaaiphi (p. 7h). 
Bat it contains few espositions of facts to throw light an the Eoman 
history, character, and manners. One exception to this is found 

12 20)j some obserraiioiis cn the origin of the Twelve Tables 

and the share which Herrnodoras had in preparing them. Inci- 


deatally to these remarks, the author has introduced a defence of 
the erroneous opinion, that the Konmn Jaw empowered creditors to 
cut in. pieces and divide among themselves tee body of aa jasolTcar 
debtor. This question, he say^ "gave rise to the mori learned coa- 
tro-emy that occurs in the annals of jciisprudence.” If it were to be 
derided hr the mere authority of names, those of . Ann ans Eoberres, 
i-« _ ’ -r. t vrhrj frAm tlie 


WZJ 


thrr^ the esplanatlr-Ti of Dr. Geldfirt (see the heiios of 
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his Lecttires in bis edition of Dr. Habifai’s Analysis of the Civil 
Laiv (p, 75), '2\o authority on this subject can, hovrerer, supersede 
that of Aulus Gellius (quoted in the Editors note, page SO of this 
volume), to -which it must appear strange that Dr. Irving makes no 
reference. The ceciio lonorum, which the same law authorized (see 
HaUifas’s Analysis, p. 75), might as well have keen supposed to give 
creditors the power of cutting up the bodies of the slaves helongiiig to 
their debtors. 

To the British public there arc two interesting pointa in Roman 
law : 1. That which regulates the distribution of the estates of intes- 
tates ; and 2. That which regards contracts of marriage. On the 
former, Dr. Irving says (p. 98), The Statute Law of England is 
in a great measure borrowed from the eighteenth Hovel of Justinian ; 
and the Statute of Distribution is known to have been prepared by a 
professional civilian. Sir Leoline Jenkins, judge of the High Court of 
Admiralty.” On the latter of these two points depends the v.alidity of 
Scotch marriages. This is decided by the Digest (1. 1, tit xvii. fr. SO), 
where it is enacted, Kuptiai non concvMtus, sed consenctm facit. But 
the Eame -writer adds, “ this consent must ho real, not merely apparent; 
it must he free consent, and nob produced hy fear or delusion.” This 
concurs with the opinion of Dr. Hallifax (Analysis, c. G, sec. S). This 
last mentioned work in its execution corresponds with its title. The 
author of it was first the King’s Professor of Civil Law at Cambridge, 
and afterwards in succession bishop of Gloucester and St. A-saph. To 
such authorities it is satisfactory to appeal for confirmation of the 
-views taken of legal points in the Editor's notes to the foregoing 
ch.apter. It is suScienfc to refer to Irving (p. 105) for the resemblance 
between early Roman legislation and our decrees of Chancery, pointed 
out at p. IG; to Hallifax (p. 15) for “the questionable piece of 
history ” relating to divorces at Rome, discredited at p. 54 ; to the 
same work (p. 30) for the distinction between the res mancipi and nec 
mancipi, as shown at p. 64 ; and again (p. IIC. 133) for the- Actio 
FumilicB crciscimda:, quoted at p. 32. The words which the Roman 
buyer repeated in the ceremony of mancipation, are not to he found in 
either of these works. In the purchase of a slave, the following was 
the form u-sed : — Sunc cejo liomincm cx jure Quiritium neum esc: aio, 
iique mild emptna esl hoc arc anedque librd. (By the right of a Roman 
citizen, I hereby declare this man to he my property, for. I -have 
bought him with the money nov.- weighed in these scales of brass.) This 
was varied according to fho description of property- ncqii;red,- and 
shoj^B the nature of the proceeding. — E d.] 
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DEATH OD JUSTtKIAK. 


CHAPTEE XLV. — ^keign op the tohhgee JGsrij;.— embassy of 

THE AVARS.— THEIR SEXTLEMEST OM THE DAEUBE.— COA'QUESr OF 

ITAET BY THE BOMBARDS. — ADOPTION AND REIGN OP UBERIDS. 

OP IIADBICE. — STATE OP ITALY UNDER THE BOMBARDS AND ESAP.CHS 

OP Ravenna. — distress op rome. — character and pontipicatb 

OP GREGORY THE FIRST. 

Dueiko- tlie last; years of JustiniaD, his infirm mind was 
devoted to heavenly contemplation, and he neglected the 
business of the lower world. His subjects were impatient 
of the long continuance of his life and reign ; yet all who 
were capable of reflection apprehended the moment of his 
death, which might involve the capital in tumult, and the 
empire in civil war. Seven nephews* of the childish mon- 
arch, the sons or grandsons of his brother and sister, had 
been educated in the splendour of a princely fortune ; they 
had been shewn in high commands to the provinces and 
armies ; their characters were known, their followers were 
zealous, and as the jealousy of age postponed the declara- 
tion of a successor, they might expect with equal hopes tlie 
inheritance of their uncle. He expired 'in his palace after 
a reign of thirty-eight years ; and the decisive opportunity 
was embraced by the friends of Justin, the son of Yigi- 
lantia.f At the hour of midnight, his domestics were 
awakened by an importunate crowd, who thundered at bis 
door, and obtained admittance by revealing themselves to 
be the principal members of the senate. These welcome 
deputies announced the recent and momentous secret of 
the emperor’s decease : reported, or perhaps invented, his 
dying choice of the best beloved and the most deserving of , 
Ms nephews, and conjured Justin to prevent the disorders 

See the famfly of Justin and Justinian in the Familite Byzantine 
of Ducange, p. 89—101. The devout civilians, Ludwig (in Vit. Jus- 
tinian, p. 131), and Heinecdus (Hist. Juris. Roman, p. 374), have since 

illustrated the genealogy of their favourite prince, . . 

+ In the story of Justin’s. elevation I have translated into simple 
and concise prose, the eight hundred verses of the two first hooks of 
Corippns, De Laudibus Justini, Appendix Hist. Byzant. p. 401-— 416. 
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of tlie multitude, if tliej should perceive, with the return of 
light, that they were left without a master. After com- 
posing his countenance to surprise, sorrow, and decent; 
modesty, Justin, by the advice of his wife Sophia, sub- 
mitted to the authority of the senate. He was conducted 
uith speed and silence to the palace ; the guards saluted 
their new sovereign, and the martial and religious rites of 
Ins coronation were diligently accomplished. 13y the hands 
of the proper officers he was invested with the imperial 
garments, the red buskins, wliite tunic, and purple robe.- 
A fortunate soldier, whom he instantly promoted to the 
rank of tribune, encircled his neck with a military collar : 
four robust youths exalted him on a shield ; lie stood firm 
and erect to receive the adoration of his subjects ; and their 
choice was sanctified by the benediction oi' the patriarch, 
who imposed the diadem on the head of an orthodox prince. 
The hippodrome was. already filled with innumerable multi- 
tudes ; and no sooner did tbe emperor appear on his throne, 
than the voices of tbe blue and green factions were con- 
founded in tbe same loyal acclamations. In the speeches 
wliich Justin addressed to tbe senate and j^eople, be pro- 
mised to correct the abuses which had disgraced tlie age 
of his predecessor, displayed the maxims of a just and bene- 
ficent government, and declared, that on the approaching 
calends of January,* he would revive, in his own person, 
the name and liberality of a Roman consul. The immediate 
discharge of his uncle’s debts exhibited a solid pledge of 
bis faith and generosity ; a train of porters laden with bags 
of gold advanced into the midst of the hippodrome, and the 
hopeless creditors of Justinian accepted this equitable pay- 
ment as a voluntary gift. Before the end of tliree years 
bis example was imitated and surpassed by tbe empress 
Sophia, who delivered many indigent citizens from the 
weight of debt and usury; an act of benevolence the best 
entitled to gratitude, since it relieves the most intolerable 
distress ; but in which tbe bounty of a prince is the most 
liable to be abused by tbe claims of prodigality and frauffif 

Rome, 1777. * It is surprising Low Pagi (Critica in Ann-A 

Baron, tom. ii, p. 639.1 could bo tempted by any cLronicles to con- 
tradict the plain and decisive text of Corippus (vicina don^ 1. 2, 351 ; 
vibina dies, X 4. 1,) and to postpone, till A.v. 507, tbe consiibbip o. 
Juatin. * , 'I* Theophac. Chronognipli- p. 205. M bouever 
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_ On fte seventli dav of Ms reign, J ostin gave audience to 1 
tne ambassadors of tlie Avars, and the scene tvas decorated ' 
to impress the barbarians with astonishment, veneration and 
terror. From the palaee-gate. the spacious courts and Ioro- 
porticoes were lined with the Io% crests and gilt bncHers of 
the guards, who presented their spears and axes with more 
confidence than they would have shewn in a field of battle. 

The officers who exercised the power, or attended the person 
of the prince, were attired in their richest habits, and arranged 
according to the military and civil order of the Merarchv. 
"Wienthe veil of the sanctuary was withdrawn, the ambas- 
sadors beheld the emperor of the East on his throne,- 
beneath a canopy or dome, which was supported hv four 
columns, and crowned with a winged figure of Yictoiy. In 
the first emotions of surprise, they submitted to the servile 
adoration of the Byzantme court ; hut as soon as thev rose 
from the ground, Targetins, the cMef .of the embassy, ex-' 
pressed the freedom and pride of a barbarian. He extolled, 
by the tongue of his interpreter, the greatness of the 
Cbagan. by whose clemency the kingdoms of the south were 
permitted to exist, whose victorious subjects had traversed ‘ 
the frozen rivers of Scvthia, and who now covered the 
hanks of the Danube with innumerable tents. The late 
emperor had cnltivated, with annual and costly gifts, the 
friendship of a grateful monarch, and the enemies of Eome 
had respected the allies of the Avars. The same prudence 
would instract the nephew of Justinian to imitate the 
liberality of Ms uncle, and to purchase the blessings of 
peace from an invincible people, who delighted and excelled, 
in the exercise of war. The reply of the emperor was 
delivered in the same strain of haughiy defiance, and he 
derived his confidence from the Hod of the Christians, the - 
ancient glow of Rome, and the recent triumphs of Jus- 
tinian. “The empire (said he) ahonnds with men and 
horses, and arms sufficient to defend our frontiers, and to 
chastise the barharians". Xou ofier aid, you threaten hos- 
tilities: we despise your enmity and your aid. The con-, 
qnerors of the Avars solicit our alliance; shall we dread 
their fugitives and exHes ?*. The bounty of our uncle was. 


CedreaTis or Zonaras are mere transcribers, ii is snperfluons to 
their testimcmv. ^ Corippos,!^, 390. The nnqneApnaok 

sense relates to the T-urhs, the conqueror^ Of the Avars; hut the word- 
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gi'anted to yoar misery, to yoar liainlde prayers. Prom as 
yoa shall receive a more importaat obligatioa',the knowledge 
of yoar own weakness. Retire from oar presence ; the 
lives of ambassadors are safe ; and if yoa retnrn to implore 
oar pardon, perhaps yoa will taste of oar benevolence.” * 
On the report of his ambassadors, the chagan was awed 
by the apparent firmness of a Roman emperor, of whoso 
-character and resources he was ignorant. Instead of exc- ' 
-eating his threats against the Pastern empire, he inarched 
into the, poor and savage countries of Germany, which were 
subjeet to the dominion of the Pranks. After two doubtful 
battles, -he consented to retire: and the Austrasian king 
relieved the distress of his camp with an immediate, sup- 
ply of corn and cattle.t Such repeated disappointments 
had chilled the spirit of the Avars ; and their power would 
have dissolved away in the Sarmatian desert, if the alliance 
of Alboin, king of the Lombards, had not given a new 
object to their arms, and a lasting settlement to their 
weaiied fortunes. 

"While Alboin served under his father’s standard, he en- 
countered in battle, and transpierced with his lance, the 
rival prince of the Gepidm. The Lombards, who applauded 
such early prowess, requested his father, with unanimous 
acclamations, that the heroic youth, who had shared the dan- 
gers of the field, might be admitted to the feast of victory. 
“ You are not unmindful (replied the inflexible Audoin) of 
the wise customs of our ancestors. "Whatever may bo his 
merit, a prince is incapable of sitting at table with his father 

scultor has no apparent meaning, and the sole JIS. of Corippus, from 
whence the first edition (1581, apud Plantin) was printed, is no longer 
visible. The last editor, Foggini of Rome, has inserted tho_ conjectural 
emendation of soldan: but the proofs of Ducange (Joinville, Dissert. 
10, p. 238—240) for the early use of this title among the Turks 
and Persians, are weak or ambiguous. And I must incline to the 
authority of D’Herhelot (Bibliotheque Orient, p. 825,) who ascribrj 
- the word to the Arabic and Chaldean tongues, and the date to the 
he^nning of the eleventh century, when it was bestowed by the kh.'ilif 
of Bagdad on Mahmud, prince of Gazna, and conqueror of Indi.a. 

* For these characteristic speeches, compare the verse of Conppua 
(1. 3, 251 — 401,) with the prose of Menander (Excerpt. Legation. P- 
103). Their diversity proves that they did not copy each other ; their 
resemblance, that they ^rew from a common original. ‘ ' -iim 

•f For the Austrasiah war, see Menander (Excerpt. P-'l' O), 

Gregory of Tours (Hist. Eranc. 1. 4, c. 29), and Paul the dAvcon (do 

TOL. y. : 
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tiH he hf^ received his arms from a foreign and rojalhand.” 
Albom bo'wed’ ■with reverence to the institutions of his 
country ; selected forty companions, and boldly visited the 
coxnt; of Turisund, king of the Gepidm, vrho embraced and 
entertained, according to the laws of hospitality, the mur- 
derer ofliis son. At the banquet, whilst Alboin occupied 
the seat of the youth whom he had slain, a tender remem- 
brance arose in the mind of Turisund. “ How dear is that 
place — ^how hateM is that person” — were the words that 
escaped, with a sigh, from the indignant father. His grief 
exasperated the national resentment of the Gepid£e:°and 
Gnnimnnd, his surviving son, was provoked by wine, or fra- 
ternal affection, to the desire of vengeance.’ “ The Lom-' 
bards (said the rude barbarian) resemble in figure and in smell, 
the mares of oim Sarmatian plains.” And this insult was a 
coar.-e allusionto the white bands which enveloped their legs. 
“Add another resemblance (replied an audacious Lombard), 
you have felt how strongly they kick. Tisit the plain of 
Asfeld, and seek for the bones of tbv brother: they are 
mingled with those of the vilest animals.” The Gepidae, a 
nation of warriors, started from their seats, and the fearless 
Alhoin, with his forty companions, laid their hands on their 
swords. The tumult was appeased by the venerable interpo- 
sition of Tnrisimd. He saved his own honour and the life of 
Lis guest ; and, after the solemn rites of investiture, dismissed 
the stranger in the bloody arms of his son — ^the gift of a 
weeping parent. Alboin returned in triiunph; and the 
Lombards; who celebrated his matchless intrepidity, were 
compelled to praise the virtues of an enemy.^ In this ex- 
traordinary visit he had probably seen the daughter of Os- 
mund, who soon after, ascended* the throne of the Gepidae. 
Her name was Bosamond, an appellation expressive of 
female beanty, and which our own history or romance has 
consecrated to amorous tales. The king of the Lombards, 
(the father of Alboin no longer lived) was contracted to the 
grand^danghter of Clovis: but the restraints of faith and 
policv soon Yielded to the hope of possessing the fair Eosa- 
mond, and of insulting her family and nation. The arts of 


1 1 c lOl. * Part ■R'amefrid, the 

deacoE ofFrirti, de Gest. Langobard- Ld, c.23,24. His pirtures 
of national manners, tbocgb rudely shetcbed, are more lively and 

faithful than those of Bede, or Gregory of Tours. 
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persuasion were tried iritlioufc success ; and tlie impatient 
lover, by force and stratagem, obtained the object of iii.s 
<lesires. War w,as the consequence which he foresaw and 
solicited ; but the Lombards could not long withstand the 
furious assault of the Gepidte, who were sustained by a 
Homan army. And as the offer of marriage was rejected 
-n-ith contempt, Alboin was compelled to relinquish his prey, 
nud to partake of the disgrace which he had inflicted on the 
house of Cunimund.* 

When a public quarrel is envenomed by private injuries, 
a blow that is not mortal or decisive can be productive only 
of a short truce, which allows the unsuccessful combatant 
to sharpen his arms for a new encounter. The strength of 
Alboin had been found unequal to the gratification of his 
love, ambition, and revenge: he condescended to implore 
the formidable aid of the chagan ; and the arguments that 
he employed are expressive of the art and policy of the bar- 
barians. In the attack of the Grepid® he had been prompted 
bythe just desire of extirpating a people, whom their alli- 
ance with the Eoman empme had rendered the common 
enemies of the nations, and the personal adversaries of the 
■chagan. If the forces of the Avars and the Lombards 
should unite in this glorious quarrel, the victory was secure, 
and the reward inestimable : the Danube, the Hebrus, Italy, 
and Constantinople, would be exposed, without a barrier, to 
their invincible arms. But if they hesitated or delayed to 
prevent the malice of the Eomans, the same spirit which 
liad insulted would pursue the Avars to the extremity of 
the earth. These specious reasons were heard by the 
chagan with coldness and disdain : he detained the Lombard 
ambassadors in his camp, protracted the negotiation, and by 
turns alleged his want of inclination, or his want of ability, 
to undertake this important enterprise. At length ho sig* 
nified the ultimate price of his alliance, that the Lombards 
should immediately present him with the tithe of their 
c.attle ; that the spoils and captives should be equally di- 
vided; but that the lands of the Gepidm should bccomo 
the sole patrimony of the Avars. Such hard conditions 
were eagerly accepted by the passions of Alboin; and 
as the Homans were dissatisfied with the ingratitude and 

* The story told by an impostor (Tlieophylact. Simocat. 1. 6, 
■c. 10,1 but he had art enough to build his fictions on public and noto 

H 2 
4 
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pe^dy of tbe Gepidiv, J ustin abandoned tliat incorn- 
gibie people to tlieir fate, and remained the tranquil spec- 
tator of this unequal conflict. The. despair of Cunimund 
^as active and dangerous. He tvas informed that the Avars 
had entered his confines ; but on the strong assurance, that, 
after the defeat of the Tombards, these foreign, invaders 
would easily be repelled, he rushed forward to encounter 
the implacable enemy of his name and family. But the 
comage of the G-epidm could secure them no more than an 
honourable death; -The bravest of. the nation fell in the 
field of battle ; the ting of the Lombards contemplated with 
delight the bead of Cunimnnd ; and his skull .was fashioned 
into a cup, to satiate the hatred of the conqueror, or, per- 
haps to comply with the savage custom of his country.® 
After tins -victory, no farther obstacle could impede the pro- 
gress of the confederates, and they faithfully executed the 
terms of their agreement-.f.; The fair countries ofWalachia, 
3Ioldaria, Transylvania, and the. parts of Hungaiy .beyond 
the Hanuhe, were occupied without resistance,- hy .a. new 
colony of Scythians : and the Dacian empire of the chagans- 
subsisted with splendour above two hundred and thirty 
years.’ '■ The nation of .the G-epid® was dissolved ; hnt, in the 
distribution of the captives, the stives of the Avars were 
less fortunate than the companions of the Lombards, whose 
generosity adopted a vahant foe, and whose freedom was iu- 
compatible with cool and ' deliberate tpranny. One moieij 
of the spoil introduced into the camp of Alboin more wealth 
than a barbarian could readily compute. The fair Bosamond 
was persuaded, or compelled, to acknowledge the rights of 
her victorious lover ; and the daughter of Cunimund ap- 
peared to forgive those . crimes which might be imputed to 
her own irresistible charms. 

The destruction of a mighty kingdom established the 
fame of Alboin, In the days of Charlemagne, the Bavarians, 
the Saxons, and the other tribes of the Teutonic language. 


riousfacfe. * fr appears from Stra’bo, Plinv, and Ammi- 

anus 3 LTreellii 2 US, that the same practice vras common among tte 
Scvthian tribes (3Iuratori, Seriptores Rer Italia tom. i, P;424).^ 
ecalns of North America are likewise trophies of valour. Xhe^Bk^ of 
Cunimund was preserved above two hundred jears among the Lom- 
bard s- and Paul himself was one of the gue.sts to whom duke Ratebis. 

«&ed thU cup on a high festival (1. 2 , 0 . 2 ^ ^ _ 

f Paul 1. 1, a 27. iilenander, in Escerpt. Legiv,. p. lip, ill. 
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still repeated the songs which described the heroic -sirtues, 
the valour, liberality, and fortune of the king of the Lom- 
hards.’^ But his ambition was yet unsatisfied: and the 
conqueror of the G-epids turned his eyes from the Danube 
to the richer banks of the Bo and the itiber. Bifteen years 
had not elapsed since his subjects, the confederates of 
Isarses, had visited the.pleasant climate of Italy: themoun- 
tains, the rivers, the highways, were familiar to their me- 
mo^; the report of their success, perhaps the view of their 
spoils, had kindled in the rising generation the flame of 
emulation and enterprise. Their hopes wore encouraged by 
the spirit and eloquence of Alboin ; and it is affirmed, that 
he spoke to their senses, by producing at the royal feast, 
the fairest and most exquisite fruits that grew spontaneously 
in the garden of the world. No sooner had ho erected his 
standard, than the native strength of the Lombards was 
multiplied by the adventurous youth of Germany and 
Scythia.. The robust peasantiy of Noricum and Pannonia 
had resumed the manners of barbarians ; and the names of 
the Gepidffi, Bulgarians, Sarmatians, and Bavarians, may 
be distinctly tracedinthe provinces of Italy .f Ofthe Saxons, 
the old allies of the Lombards, twenty thousand warriors, 
with their wives and children, accepted the , invitation of 
Alboin. Their bravery contributed to his success ; but the 
accession or the absence of their numbers was not sensibly 
felt in the magnitude of liis host. Every mode of religion 
was freely practised by its respective votaries. The king 
of the Lombards had been educated in the Asian heresy ; 
but the Catholics, in their public worship, were allowed to 
pray for his conversion ; while the more stubborn barba- 
rians sacrificed a she-goat, or perhaps a captive, to the gods 

” TJt hactenus etiam tarn apud Bajoariomm gentem, qiiam et 
Saxonum, sed efc alios cjusdem linguse homines .... in corum car- 
minibus celebrctur. Paul. 1. 1, c. 27. He died A.D. 709. (Muratori, in 
Prtefat. tom. i, p. 307.) The.so German songs, some of which might ha 
as old as Tacitus (de Jloribus Germ. c. 2,) were compiled and tran- 
scribed by Charlemagne. Barbara et antiquissinia cannin-a, qiiibus 
veterum regum nctu.s et belts canebantur, scripsit, meroori.'cquo man- 
davit. (Egin.ard, in Vit. Carol. Magn. a 20, p. 130, 331.) The poems, 
which Goldast commends (Anim.advers. ad Egiuard. p. -07,) appc;ir 
to be recent and contemptible romances. _ t fj'p ? 

nations are rehearsed by Paul (1. 2, c. 0. 26). Sluratori (AnticbiUi Ita- 
lianc, tom. i, dksertat. 1, p. 4,) has diEcovered the vill.ago of the Bav.a- 
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of tbeir _fafcbers.«= The Lombards, and their confederates 
^ere nnited by their common attachment to a chief, -n-ho 
excelled m ail the Tirtues and rices of a savage hero; and 
the vigilance of Alboin provided an ample magazine of offen- 
sive and defensive arms for the use of the expedition. The 
portable wealth of the Lombards attended the march; their 
lands they cheerfully relinquished to the Avars, on the 
solemn promise, which was made and accepted without a 
smile, that if they failed in the conquest of Italy, these volun- 
tary exiles should be reinstated in their former possessions. 

They might have failed, if If arses had been tbe antago- 
nmt of tbe Lombards ; and the veteran warriors, the asso- 
ciates of his Grothic victory, would have encountered with 
reluctance an enemy whom they dreaded and esteemed. 
But the weakness of the Byzantine court was subservient 
to the barbarian cause ; and it was for the ruin of Italy, 
that the emperor once listened to the complaints of his 
subjects.^ The virtues of Ifarses were stained with avarice ; 
and in his provincial reign of fifteen years he accumulated r» 
treasure of gold and silver which surpassed the modesty of 
a private fortune. His government was oppressive or un- 
popular, and the general discontent was expressed with 
fteedom by tbe deputies of Borne. Before the throne of 
Justin they boldly declared, that their Gothic servitude had 
been more tolerable than the despotism of a Greek eunuch ; 
and that, unless their tyrant were instantly removed, they 
would consult their own happiness in the choice ofa master. 
The apprehension of a revolt was urged by the voice of emy 
and detraction, which had so recently triumphed over the 
merit of Beiisarius. A new exarch, Longinus, was ap- 
pointed to supersede the conqueror of Italy ; and the base 
motives of his recall were revealed in the insulting mandate 
of the empress Sophia, “ that he should leave to xmif the 
exercise of arms, and return to his proper station among 
the maidens of the palace, where a distaff should be again 
.placed in the hand of the eunuch.”— “ I wiU spin her such a 
t^ead as she shall not easily unravel!” is said to have 
been the reply which indignation and conscious virtue ex- 


rians, three miles from lilodena. , - Gregory ftie Eomm 

{Dialog. 1. 3, c. 27, 25, apud Baron. Annal Eccles. a . d . o,9, ^o.JQ.) 
Buppo=es tlifc they likewise adored this she-goat. I bat ot 

one religion in which the god and the victim are the same. 
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torted from the hero. Instead of attending, a slave and a 
victim, at the gate of the Byzantine palace, ho retired to 
Ilaples, from -whence (if any credit is dim to the belief of 
the times) IMarses invited the Lombards to chastise tlie in- 
gratitude of the prince and people.* But the passions of 
the people are furious and changeable; and the Homans 
soon recollected the merits, or dreaded the resentment, of 
their victorious general. By the mediation of the pope, -who 
undertook a special pilgrimage to Naples, their repentance 
ivas accepted ; and Narses, assuming a milder aspect and a 
more dutiful language, consented to fix his residence in the 
Capitol. His death, f though in the extreme period of old 
age, was unseasonable and prematme, since his genius alone 
could have repaired the last and fatal error of his life. The 
reality, or the suspicion of a conspiracy, disarmed and dis- 
united the Italians. The soldiers resented the disgrace, and 
bewailed the loss, of their general. They were ignorant of 
their new exarch ; and Longinus was himself ignorant of 
the state of the army and the province. In the preceding 
years, Italy had been desolated by pestilence and famine ; 
and a disaffected people ascribed the calamities of nature to 
the guilt or folly of their rulers.J 

Whatever might be the grounds of his security, Alboin 
neither expected nor encountered a Homan army in the 
field. He ascended the .Julian Alps, and looked do-wn with 
contempt and desire on the fruitful plains to which his 
victory communicated the perpetual appellation of Loir- 
baudt. a faithful chieftain, and a select band, were 

* The charge of the deacon- against Karses (I. 2, c. 5,) mav ho 
groundless; hut the weak apology of the cardinal (Baron. Aunal. 
Eceles. a.d. 507, Ho. 8 — 12,) is rejected hy the best critics — 
(tom. ii, p. 630, 640), Mumtori (Annali ^d’ltalia, tom. v, p. ICO — ^163), 
and the last editors, Horatius Blancus (Script. lierum Italic, tom. i, 
p. 427, 428), and PhUip Argelatus (Sigon. Opera, tom. ii, p. 11, 12). 
The Harses who assisted at the coronation of Justin (Corippus, 1. 3. 
221), is clearly undomtood to he a difierent person. 

T TIio death of Harses is mentioned by P.aul, J. 2, c. 11 ; Anastw. in 
Tit. Johan. 3, p. 43 ; Agnellus, Liber Pontifical. PLaven. in Script. Her. 
Italicarum, tom. ii, part 1, p. 11'4. 124, Yet 1 cannot bclievc„v.-ith 
Agnellus that Harses was ninety-five years of ago. Is it probablo 
that all hi.s exploits were performed at four.score ? , . 

X The designs of Harses and of the Lonib.ards for the invas.on of 
Italy) are exposed in the hast chapter of the first book, and tho seven 
first chapters pf the second hook, of Paul tho de.acon. 
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stationed at !Formn Julii, the modern Priuli, to guard tha 
passes of the n^ountains. The Lombards respected the 
E^ength. of. PavKij and listened to the prayers of the Tre- 
Tisans: their slow and heavy multitudes proceeded to occupy 
che palace and city of Verona ; and Milan, no\\' rising from 
her ashes, Tvas invested bj the powers of Alhoin £re months 
alter liis departui-e from Pannonia. Terror preceded his 
march ;.he found ererjTrhere, or he left, a dreary solitude ; 
and the pusillanimous Italians presumed, without a triali 
that the stranger was invincible. Escaping to lakes, or 
rocks, or morasses, the ' affrighted crowds concealed some 
fragments of their wealth, and delayed the moment of their 
servitude. ' Pauhnus, the patriarch of Aquileia, removed 
liis treasures, sacred and profane, to the isle of Grado,=^ and 
his successors were adopted by the infant republic of Venice, 
which was continually enriched hy the- public calamities. 
Honoratus, who filled the chair of St. Ambrose, had credu- 
lously, accepted the faithless offers of a capitulation ; and 
the archbishop, with the clergj and nobles of hlilan, were 
driven by the perfidy of Alboin to seek a refuge iu the less 
accessible rauipai'ts of Genoa. Along tbe maritime coast, 
the courage of the inhabitants was supported by the facility 
of supply, the hopes of relief, and the power of escape ; hut 
from the Trentine hills to the gates of Eavenna and Eome, 
the inland regions of Italy became, without a battle or a 
siege, the lasting patrimony of the Lombards. The sub- 
mission of the people invited the barbarian to assume the 
character of a lawfid sovereign, and the helpless exarch was 
confined to the office of announcing to the emperor Justin, 
the rapid and irretrievable loss of Ins provinces and cities.f 


* "Wiich from fliis translation was called 2^ew Aquileia (Chron. 
Xcnet. p. 3). The patriarch of Grado soon hecame the' first citizen of 
the republic fp. 9, &c.,) hut bis seat was not removed to Venice till the 
year 1450, He is no^ decorated vrith titles and honours ; hut the 
genius of the church has bowed to that of the State, aud the govern- 
ment of a Catholic city is strictly presbyterian. Thomassln, Discipline 
de VEglise, tom. i, p. 156, 157. 161—165. Amelot de la'Houssaye, Gou- 
vemement de Venise, tom. 1, p. 256-261. [The citizens of. Aqudeia 
were said (ch. 35, vol, iv, p. 29) to bare sought the refuge m these 
idands in 451, at which time they did not esist. In the course of a 
hundred and twenty years, two of them, Grado and Bialamocco had 
risen sufficiehtly out of the waters, to receive the fugitives -E d ] _ 

+ Paul has mvea a description of Italy, as ib -was then divided into 
ewhteen r-rions. Q. 2, c. 14—24.) The Dissei-tatio Chorographiea de 
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One city which had been diligently fortified hy the Goths, 
resisted the arms of a new invader ; and while Italy was 
subdued by the flying detachments of the Lombards, the 
royal camp was fixed above three years before the western 
gate of Ticinum, or Pavia. The same courage which obtains 
the esteem of a civilized enemy, provokes the fury of a 
savage, and the impatient besieger had bound himself by a 
tremendous oath, that age, and sex, and dignity, should be 
confounded in a general massacre. The aid of famine at 
length enabled him to execute his bloody vow ; but as 
Alboin entered the gate, his horse stumbled, fell, and could 
not bo raised from the ground. One of his attendants was 
prompted by compassion, or piety, to interpret this miracu- 
lous sign as the wrath of heaven: the conqueror paused 
and relented-; he sheathed his sword, and, peacefully repos- 
ing himself in-the palace of Tlieodoric, proclaimed to the 
trembling multitude, that they should live and obey. De- 
lighted with the situation of a city, which was endeared 
to his pride by the difficulty of the purchase, the prince of 
the Lombards disdained the ancient glories of Milan ; and 
Pavia, during some ages, was respected as the capital of the 
kingdom of Italy.* • 

The reign of the founder was splendid and transient; 
and before he could regulate his new conquests, Alboin fell 
a sacrifice to domestic treason and female revenge. In a 
palace near Verona, which had not been erected for the 
barban'ans, he feasted the companions of his arms ; intoxi- 
cation was the reward of valour, and the liing himself was 
tempted by appetite, or vanity, to exceed the ordinary 
measure of his intemperance. After gaining many capa- 
cious bowls of Ehmtian or Palemian wine, lie called for the 
skull of Cuni.mund, the noblest and most precious orna- 
ment of his sideboard. The cup of victory was accepted 
with horrid applause by the circle of the Lombard chiefs. 
“Ifill it again with wine,” exclaimed the inhuman con- 
queror, “ fill it to the brim ; carry this goblet to the queen, 

Italia Mcdil iEvi, Iiy fclher Berctti,a Benedictine monk, andBegiua 
professor at Pavia, lias been usefully consulted. i n o 

** Bor the conquest of Italy, see the original matenals ol 1 .aul { 
c. 7—10. 12. 14. 25—27), the eloquent narrative of Sigomus (tom. ii, 
de Eegntt Italim (1. 1, p. 13 — 19), and the correct and entical rcvjeW oi 
31’iratori (Annali d’ltalia, tom. r, p. ICl — 180), 
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and request m hit name that she Trould rejoice -srith her- 

X ^ 2 ge, Eosamond had 

strength to utter, _ “Let the wiU of my lord he obeyed” 
andj tooiching ifc with Ler lips^ pronoxinced a silent iinpreca- 
tion, that the insult should be -washed away in the blood of 
Alboin, Some indulgence might be due to the resentment 
of a daughter, if she had not already violated the duties 
of a wife. Implacable in her enmity, or inconstant in her 
love, the queen of Italy had stooped 5rom the throne to the 
arms of a subject; and Eelmichis, the king’s armour-bearer, 
was ^ the secret minister of her pleasure and rereno-e. 
Against the proposal of the murder he could no longer urge 
the scruples of fidelity or gratitude ; but Helmichis trembled 
when he revolved the danger, as well as the guilt, when he 
recollected the matchless strength and intrepidity of a 
warrior, whom he had so often attended in the Seld of 
battle. He pressed and obtained that one of the bravest 
champions of the Lombards should be associated to the 
enterprise; but no more than a promise of secrecy could 
be drawn from the gallant Peredeus ; and the mode of 
seduction employed by Eosamond betrays her shameless 
insensibility both to honour and love. She supplied the 
place of one of her female attendants, who was beloved 
by Peredeus, and contrived some excuse for darkness and 
suence, till she could inform her companion that he had 
enjoyed the queen of the Lombards, and that his own 
death, or the death of Alboin, must be the consequence oF 
such treasonable adultery. In this alternative, he chose 
rather to be the accomphce than the victim of Eosamond,* 
whose rmdaunted spirit was incapable of fear or remorse.. 
'She expected, and soon found, a lavourable moment, when 
the king, oppressed with wine, had retired fi’om the table 
to his afternoon slumbers. Has faithless spouse was anxious- 
for his health and repose; the gates of the palace were shut, 
the arms removed, the attendants dismissed, and Eosamond, 
after lulling him to rest by her tender caresses, unbolted 

■ * The classical reader will recollect the wife and murder of Can- 
danles, so agreeably told in the first book of Herodotus. The choice- 
of Gyges, aiourat airbg irfoiami, may serve as the excuse of Pere- 
deus- and this soft insinuation of an odious idea has been imita.^dby 
the best writers of antiquity, (GimviuB, ad Ciceron. Ora.t. pro Hilonc, 
C..10.) 
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the chamher-door, and urged the reluctant conspirators to 
the instant execution of the deed. On the first alarm, 
the rvarrior started from his couch ; his sword, which lie 
attempted to draw, had been fastened to the scabbard bvtlio 
hand of Bosamond; and a small stool, his only weapon, 
could not long protect him from the spears of tlie assassins. 
The daughter of Cunimund smiled in his fall ; his body was 
buried under the staircase of the palace, and the grateful 
posterity of the Lombards revered the tomb and the memory 
of their victorious leader. 

The ambitious Eosamond aspired to reign in the name of 
her lover ; the city and palace of Verona were awed by her 
power, and a faithful band of her native Gepidm was pre- 
pared to applaud the revenge, and to second the wishes, of 
their sovereign. But the Lombard chiefs, wlio fled in the 
first moments of consternation and disorder, had resumed 
their courage and collected their powers ; and the nation, 
instead of submitting to her reign, demanded with unani- 
mous cries, that justice should be executed on the guilty 
spouse and the murderers of their long. She sought a 
refuge among the enemies of her country, and a criminal 
who deserved the abhorrence of mankind was protected by 
the selfish policy of the exarch. "With her daughter, the 
heiress of the Lombard throne, her two lovers, her trusty 
Grepidm, and the spoils of the palace of Verona, Eosamond 
descended the Adige and the Po, and was transported hy a 
Greek vessel to the safe harbour of Eavenua. Longinus 
beheld with delight the charms and the treasures of the 
widow of Alboin : her situation and her past conduct might 
justify the most licentious proposals : and she readily list- 
ened to the passion of a minister, who, even in the decline 
of the empire, was respected as the equal of Idngs. The 
death of a jealous lover was an easy and grateful sacrifice, 
and as Helmichis issued from the hath, ho received the 
deadly potion from the band of his mistress. The taste of 
the liquor, its speedy operation, and his experience of the 
character of Eosamond, convinced him that he was poisoned j 
he pointed his dagger to her breast, compelled her to drain 
tbe remainder of the cup, and expired in' a few minutes, 
with the consolation that she could not survive to enjoy the 
fruits of her. wickedness,’ The daughter .of Alboin and 
Eosamond, with tbe richest spoils of the Lombards, was 
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; tlie surprising strength of 
the imperial court ; his blind- 
. . „ - ^ imperfect copy of the adven- 

tures of Samsom By the free suffrage of the nation, in the 
.assembly of Pavia, Olepho, one of their noblest chiefs, ivas 
•elected as the successor of Alboin. Before the end of eigh- 
teen months, the throne mas polluted by a second murdW ; 
Clepho mas stabbed by the hand of a domestic; the regai 
office mas suspended above ten years, during the minoniy 
of his son Autbaris ; and Italy mas divided and oppresse'd 
by a ducal aristocracy of thirty tyrantsA- 
■When the nephe'm of Justinian ascended the throne, he 
proclaimed a nem era of happiness and glory. The armnla 
of the second Justint are marked with disgrace abroad and 
misery at home.- In the West the Boman empire mas 
afflicted by the loss of Italy, the desolation of Africa, and 
the conquests of the Persians. Injustice prevailed both in 
the capital and the provinces ; the rich trembled for their 
property, the poor for their safety, the ordinary magistrates 
mere ignorant or venal, the occasional remedies appear to 
have been arbitrary and violent, and the complaints of the 
people could no longer be silenced by the splendid names of 
a legislator and a conqueror. The opinion mhich imputes 
to the prince all the calamities of his times may be coun- 
tenanced by the historian as a serious truth or a salutary 
prejudice. Yet a candid suspicion mill arise, that the sen- 
timents of Justin mere pxrre and benevolent, and that he 
might have filled his station mithout reproach, if the faculties 
of his mind had not been impaired by disease, mhich deprived 
the emperor of the use of his feet, and confined him to the 
palace, a stranger to the complaints of the people and the 
vices of the government. The tardy knomledge of his omn 
impotence determined him to lay down the meight of the 
diadem ; and in the choice of a worthy substitute, he shewed 
some symptoms of a discerning and even ma^animous spirit. 
The only son of Justin and Sophia died in his infancy ; their 


ombarked for Constantinople; 
Peredeus amused and terrified 
ness and revenge exhibited an 


See tTie history of Paul, L 2, c. 28—32. I have horro-sved some 
interesting circumstances. from the Liber Pontificals of Agnellus, m 
Scrint Pter. Ital. tom. ii, p- 12L Of all chronological guides, Muraton 
Ap safest ■ + The onginal authora for the reign of- 

Justin the YoungeV, are Evagrius, Hish Eccles. L 5, c. 1—12,. Theo- 
phane.=, in Chi’onograph. p. 2Qi— 210. Zonaras, tom, n, 1. 14, p, lO- 
72. Cedrenus, in Compend. p. 38S— 392. 
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daughter Arabia \ras the -vrife of 'jBaduarius Suuerintentlent 
of. the palace, and afterwards commander of' the Italian 
armies, who vainly aspired to confirm the rights of marriage 
by those of adoption. While the empire appeared an object 
of desire, Justin was . accustomed to behold with jealousy 
and hatred his brothers and cousins, the rivals of hi's hopes ; 
nor could he depend on the gratitude of those who would 
accept the purple as a restitution, rather than a gift. Of 
these competitors, one had been removed by osile, and 
afterwards by death ; and the emperor himself had inflicted 
such cruel insults on another, that he must either dread his 
resentment or despise his patience. This domestic animositj^ 
was refined into a generous resolution of seeking a successor, 
not in his family, but in the republic -. and the artful Sophia 
recommended Tiberius, f his faithful captain of the guards, 
whose virtues and fortune the emperor might cherish as tho 
■fruit of his judicious choice. Tlie ceremony of his elevation 
to the rank of Cssar, or. Augustus, was performed in tho 
portico of.the palace, in the presence of the patriarch and 
the senate. Justin collected the remaining strength of his 
mind and body; but the popular belief that his speech was 
inspired by the Deity betrays a very humble opinion both 
of the man and of the times. $ — “ Tou behold,” said the 
emperor, “ the ensigns of supreme power. Tou are about 
to receive them not from my hand, but from the hand of 
G-od. Honour them, and from them you will derive honour. 
Eespect the empress your mother ; you are now her son ; 

* Dispositorque novus racnc Baduarius aulso. 

Successor soceri inox factuB cura-palati. 

Corippus. 

Eaduarius is enumerated among the descendants and allies of tho 
house of Justinian. A family of noble Venetians (Casa Badocro) built 
churches and gave dukes to the republic as early as tho ninth century; 
and if their descent he admitted, no kings in Europe can produce .a 
pedigree so ancient and illustrious. Ducange, Earn. Byzantin. p. OD. 
Amelot do la Houssaye, Gouvemement do Vcnisc, tom. ii, p. 555. 

+ Tho praise bestowed on princes before their elevation. Is the 
purest and most weighty. Corippus has celebrated Tiberius at tho 
time of the accession of Justin (1. 1, 312 — 2221. Yet even a captain of 
the guards might attract the flattery of an African oxiic. _ _ . 

i Evagrins (1. 5, c. 13) has added the reproach to his ininisters. Ho 
applies this speech to the ceremony when Tiberius was invested yjtU 
tlie rank of Caesar. Tho loose expression,' rather than the positive 
error, of Theophanes, &c. has delayed it to his Augustan investiture 
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before, you 'srere her serrant. DeLgit not in blood : abstam 
from revenp ; avoid those actions by \vhicli I have incurred 
the public hatred : and consult the experience, rather than 
the example, of your predecessor. As a man, I have sinned ; 
as a sinner, even in this life, I, have been severely punished; 
but these servants,” and he pointed to his ministers, “who 
have abused my confidence, and inflamed mv passions, will 
appear with me before the tribunal of Christ. I have' been 
dazzled by the splendour of the diadem : be thou wise and 
modest; remember what you have been, remember what 
you are. You see around us your slaves and your children ; 
ivith the authority, assume the tenderness, of a parent. 
I/oye your people like yourself; cultivate the affections, 
maintain the discipline, of the army; protect the fortunes 
of the rich, relieve the necessities of the poor.”^- The 
assembly, in silence, and in tears, applauded the coimsels, 
and sympathised with the repentance, of their prince ; the 
patriarch rehearsed the prayers of the church; Tiberius 
received the diadem on bis knees, and J ustin, who in his 
abdication appeared most worthy to reign, addressed the 
new monarch in the following words : — “ If you consent, I 
live ; if you command, I die ; may the G-od of heaven and 
earth infuse into your heart whatever I have neglected or 
forgotten.” The four last years of the emperor Justin were 
passed in tranquil obscurity ; his conscience was no longer 
tormented by the remembrance of those duties which he 
was incanable of discharging : and his choice was justified 
by the fi lial reverence and gratitude of Tiberius. 

Among the virtues of Tiberius, f his beauty (he was one 
of the tallest and most comely of the Romans) might intro- 
duce him to the favour of Sophia ; and the widow of Justin 
was persuaded that she should preserve her station and influ- 
ence under the reign of a second and more youthful husband. 


immediately before the death of Justin. * Theojihylact 

Simocatta (L' 3, c. 11) declares, that he shall give io postenty the 
speech of Justin as it was pronounced, without attempting to correct 
the imperfections of language or rhetoric. Perhaps the vain sophist 

would have been incapable of producing suph sentiments. 

+ For the character and reign of Tiberius, see Evagnus, L o, c- d?. 
Theophvlact L 3, c. 12, kc. Theophanes, in Chron. p. 210— 213. 
Zonam tom. ii, 1. 14, p- 72. Cedrenus, p. 392. Paul Wamefnd, 
S Gettis Limrobard. c. 11, 12. The d^con of Forum Juln 
appears to have possessed some curious and authenac fact=, . 
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But if tlie ambitious candidate Lad been tempted to flatter 
-and dissemble, it -was no longer in his power to fulfil her 
expectations, or his own promise. The factions of the hip- 
podrome demanded, -with some impatience, tlie name of 
their new empress ; both the people and Sophia were asto- 
nished by the proclamation of Anastasia, the secret, though 
lawful, -wife of the emperor Tiberius. "Whatever could 
alle-viate the disappointment of Sophia, imperial honours, a 
stately palace, a numerous household, was liberally bestowed 
by the piety of her adopted son; on solemn occasions he 
attended and consulted the \vidow of his benefactor : but 
her ambition disdained the v.aiu semblance of royalty, and 
the respectful appellation of mother served to exasperate, 
rather than appease, the rage of an injured woman. While 
she accepted, and repaid with a courtly smile, the fair 
expressions of regard and confidence, a secret alliance was 
concluded between the- dowager empress and her ancient 
enemies ; and Justinian, the son of Germanus, was employed 
as the instrument of her revenge. The pride of the reigning 
house supported, with reluctance, the dominion of a stran- 
ger : the youth was deservedly popular ; his name after the 
death of Justin, had been mentioned by a tumultuous fac- 
tion; and his own submissive offer of his head, with a 
treasure of sixty thousand pounds, might be interpreted as 
•an evidence of guilt, or at least of fear. Justinian received 
a free pardon, and the command of the Eastern army. The 
Persian monarch fled before his arms ; and the acclamations 
which accompanied his triumph declared him worthy of the 
purple. His artful patroness had chosen the month of the 
vintage, while the emperor, in a rural solitude, was permitted 
to enjoy the pleasures of a subject. On the first intelligence 
■of her designs he returned to Constantinople, and tho con- 
spiracy was suppressed by his presence and firmness. From 
the pomp and honours which she had abused, Sophia was 
reduced to a modest allowauce ; Tiberius dismissed her train, 
intercepted her correspondence, and committed to a faithful 
guard the custody of her person. But the services of Justi- 
nian were not considered by that excellent prince as an 
aggravation of his offences ; after a mild reproof, liis treason 
and ingratitude were ’forgiven ; and it was commonly be- 
lieved, that tho emperor entertained some thoughts of 
contracting a double alliance with the rival of his throne. 
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The voice of an angel (such a fable Tvas propagated) might 
reveal to the emperor, that he should always triumph over 
his domestic foes ; but Tiberius derived a &mor assurance 
irom the innocence and generosity of his own mind.. 

"With the odious name of Tiberius, he assumed the more 
popular appellation of Constantine, and imitated the purer 
virtues of the .Antonines. After recording the vice or folly 
of so many Eoman princes, it is pleasing to repose, for a 
moment, on character conspicuous by the qualities of 
humanity, justice, temperance, and fortitude; to contem- 
plate a_ sovereign affable in his palace, pious in the chiu’ch, 
impartial on the seat of judgment, and victorious, at least 
by his generals, in' the Persian war. The most glorious 
trophy of his victory consisted in a multitude of captives 
whom Tiberius entertained, redeemed, and dismissed to 
their native homes with the charitable spirit of a Christian 
hero. The merit or misfortunes of his own subjects had a 
dearer claim to his beneficence, and he measured his bouht}’’ 
not so much by their expectations as by bis own dignity- 
This maxim, however dangerous in a trustee of the public 
wealth, was balanced by a principle of humanity and justice, 
which taught him to abhor, as oi the basest oUoy, the gold 
that .was extracted from the tears of the people. Por their 
relief, as often as the^'’ had suffered by natural or hostile 
calamities, he was ’impatient to remit the arrears of the, 
past, or the demands of future taxes : he sternly rejected 
the servile offerings of his ministers, which were compen- 
sa'ted by tenfold oppression : and the wise and equitable 
laws of Tiberius excited the praise and regret of-succeediug 
times. Constantinople believed that the emperor _ had 
discovered a treasure : but his genuine treasure consisted 
in the practice of liberal economy, and the contempt . of all 
vain and superfluous expense. The Romans of the East 
would have been happy, if the best gift of Heaven, a patriot 
hino-, had been confirmed as a proper and permanent bles- 
sin^.^ But in less than four years after the death of Justin, 
his worthy successor sank into a mortal disease, which left 
him onlv sufficient time to restore the diadem, according to 
the. tenure by wliich he held it, to the most deservmg of his 
fellow-citizens. He selected Maurice from the crowd, a 
iudfrment more precious than the purple itself: thepatriarch 
and°senate were summoned to the bed of the dymg prmcej 
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he bestowed liis daughter and the empire; and his iast 
advice was solemnly_ delivered hy the voice of the quiestor. 
Tiberius expressed his hope, that the virtues of his son and 
successor would erect the noblest mausoleum to his memoryc 
His memory was embalmed by the public affliction ; but the 
most sincere grief evaporates in the tumult of a new reign, 
and the eyes and acclamations of mankind were speedily 
directed to the rising sun. 

The emperor Jlaurice derived his origin from ancient 
Home,* but his immediate parents were settled at Arabissus 
in Cappadocia, and their singular felicity preserved them 
alive to behold and partake the fortune of their august son. 
The youth of ilauriee was spent in the profession of arms ; 
Tiberius promoted him to the command of a new and 
favourite legion of twelve thousand confederates ; his 
valour and conduct were signabzed in the Persian war; 
and he returned to Constantinople to accept, as his just 
reward, the inheritance of the empire. Maurice ascended 
the throne at the mature age of forty -three years ; and he 
reigned above twenty years over the Past and over himself ;t 
expelling from his mind the wild democracy of passions, 
and establishing (according to the quaint expression of 
Evagrius) a perfect aristocracy of reason and virtue. Somo 
suspicion will degrade the testimony of a subject, though 
he protests that his secret praise should never reach the 
ear of his sovereign,^ and some failings seem to place tho 
character of Maurice below the purer merit of his prede- 
cessor. Hjs cold and reserved demeanour might be im- 
puted to arrogance ; his justice was not always exempt 

* It is therefore singular enough that Paul (!• 3, c. 15) should dis- 
tinguish him as the first Greek emperor — primus ex Grcecorum genero 
in imperio constitutus. His immediate predecessors had indeed been 
bom in the Latin provinces of Europe; .and a various reading, in 
Grtoeorum imperio, would apply the expression to tho empire rather 
than the prince. t Consult for tho character and reign of 

Maurice, the fifth and sixth books of Evagrius, particularly 1. C, c. I, 
the eight books of his prolix and florid history by Theophylact Simo- 
catta. Theophanes, p. 213, &c. Zonara3,tom.ii, 1. 14, p. 73. Cedrenus, 
p. 394. J Aoroeporwp ovTug yci'ofiivog t))v f‘l>' ix^°~ 

KQartiav tuv rraflaiv t’e rqc oiniiag ifevqXdrijot ^vxus' dpjsroKpn- 
relay ci iv rotg lavrov Xoyierftdig Karaffrijad/jei'oc. Evngnus com- 
posed his history in the twelfth year of Maurice ; and he had been so 
wisely indiscreet, that the emperor knew ond rewarded his favourahlo . 
opinion (I. C, e. 24). 

TOE. 7. < ^ 
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from cruelty, nor his clemency from weakness; and liis 
rigid economy too often exposed him to the reproach of 
avarice. But the rational wishes of an absolute monarch must 
tend to the happiness of his people; Maurice was endowed 
with sense md courage to promote that happiness, and his 
administration was directed., by the principles and example 
oi TibGidus. xhc pusiUanimity of tlio Greeks liad intro- 
duced so complete a separation between the offices of king 
and of general, that a private soldier, who had deserved 
and obtained the purple, seldom or never appeared at the 
head of his' armies. Tet the emperor hlaurice enjoyed the 
glory of restoring the Persian monarch to his throne ; his 
lieutenants waged a doubtful war against the Avars of the 
Danube ; and he cast an eye of pity, of ineffectual pity, on 
the abject and distressful state of his Italian provinces. 

Prom Italy the emperors were incessantly tormented 
by tales of miseiy and demands of succour, w'Mch extorted 
the humiliating confession of their own weakness. The 
'expiring dignily of Borne was only marked by the freedom 
'and energy of her complaints. “If you are incapable,” 
she said, “of delivering us from the sword of the Lom- 
bards, save US' at least .from the calamity of famine.” 
Tiberius forgave the reproach, and relieved the distress: 
a supply of com was transported from Egypt to the Tiber; 
and the Eoman people, invoking the name, not of Camillus, 
but of St. Peter, repulsed the barbarians from their walls. 
.But the relief was accidental, the danger was perpetual and 
pressing : and the clergy and senate, collecting the remains 
.of their ancient opulence, a sum of three thousand pounds 
of gold, dispatched the patrician Pamphronius to lay their 
gifts and their complaints at the foot of the Byzantine 
throne. The attention of the court, and the forces of the 
East, were diverted by the Persian war ; but the justice of 
Tiberius applied the subsidy to the defence of the citj'; 
-and he dismissed the patrician with his best advice, either 
to bribe the Lombard chiefs, or to purchase the aid of the 
'kin"S of Prance, hfotwithstanding this weak invention, 
Italy was still afflicted. Borne was again besieged, and the 
suburb of Olasse, o'hly three mdes from Eavenna, was 
pillaged and occupied by the troops' of a simple duke ot 
Spoleto. Maurice gave audience to a second deputation of 
priests and senators ; the duties and the mcmaces of religion 
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tvere forciblj^ urged in the letters of the Eoman pontifi’; 
and his nuncio, the deacon Gregorj', was alike qualified to’ 
solicit the powers either of heaven or of the earth. The 
emperor adopted with stronger effect the measures of liis 
predecessor; some formidable chiefs were persuaded to 
embrace the friendship of the Eomans ; and one of them, 
a mild and faithful barbarian, lived and died in the service 
of the exarch : the passes of the Alps were delivered to the 
Ihanks ; and the pope encouraged them to violate, witliout 
scruple, their oaths and engagements to the misbelievers. 
Childebert, the great-grandson of Clovis, was persuaded to 
invade Italy by the payment of fifty thousand pieces ; but 
as he had viewed with delight some Byzantine coin of the 
weight of one pound of gold, the king of Austrasia might 
stipulate, that the gift should be rendered more worthy of 
his acceptance, by a proper mixture of these respectable 
medals. The dukes of the Lombards had provoked by 
frequent inroads their powerful neighbours of Gaul. As 
soon as they were apprehensive of a just retaliation, they 
renounced their feeble and disorderly independence: the 
advantages of regal government, union, secrecy, and vigour, 
were unanimously confessed; and Autharis, the son of 
Clepho, had abeady attained the strength and reputation 
a warrior. Under the standard of tMir new lung, the 
conquerors of Italy withstood three successive invasions, 
one of which was led by Childebert himself, the last of the 
Merovingian race who descended from the Alps. The first 
•expedition was defeated by the jealous animosity of the 
Pranks and Allemanni. In the second they were vanquished 
in a bloody battle, with more loss and dishonour than they 
had sustained since the foundation of their inonarchy. 
Impatient for revenge, they returned a third time with 
accumulated force, and Autharis yielded to the fury of the 
torrent. The troops and treasures of tlic Lombards were 
distributed in the walled towns between the Alps .and 
the Apennine. A nation, less sensible of danger than of 
fatigue and delay, soon murmured against the folly ot their 
twenty commanders; and the hot vapours of an Italian 
sun infected with disease those tramontane bodies which 
had alreadv suffered the vicissitudes of intemperance and 
famine. - - T'he powers that werb iiiadcquato to the conquest 
were more thas^sufficieut for the desolation of the country ; 

... , I 2 
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nor could the trembling natives distinguish between their 
eneimes and their deliverers. If the junction of the Mero- 
mgian and imperial forces had been effected in the neigh- 
bourhood of Milan, perhaps they might have subverted the 
throne of the Lombards ; but the Lranks espected six days 
the signal of a flaming village, and the arms of the Greeks 
■ were idly employed in the reduction of Modena and Parma 
which were tom from them after the retreat of their trans- 
alpine allies. The victorious Antharis asserted his claim 
to the dominion of Italy. At the foot of the Eh^tian Alps, 
he subdued the resistance, and rifled the hidden treasures’ 
of a sequestered island in the lake of Comum. At the 
extreme point of Calabria he touched with his spear a 
colimn on the sea-shore of Pihegium,* proclaiming that 
ancient land-mark' to stand the immoveable boundary of Ins 
kingdom.t 

During a period of two hundred years, Italy was un- 
equally divided between the kingdom of the Lombards and 
the exarchate of Eavenna. The ofiices and professions, 
which the jealousy of Constantine had separated, were 
united by the indulgence of Justinian ; and eighteen suc- 
cessive exarchs were invested, in the decline of the empire, 
with the full remains of civil, of military, and even of eccle- 
siastical power. Their immediate jurisdiction, which was 
afteiTvards consecrated as the patrimony of St. Peter, ex- 
tended over the modern Eomagna, the marshes or valleys of 
Eerrara and Commachio five maritime cities ffom Eimini 


* The Columna Eheg^a, in the narrowest part of the Faro of Messina, 
one hundred stadia from Ehegium itself, is frequently mentioned in 
ancient geography. Cluver. Ital. Antiq. tom. ii, p. 1295. Lucas Holsten. 
Annotat. ad Cluver. p. 301. "itesseling, Itinerar. p. 106. [The Columna 
Ehegina was the termination of the Antohini Iter through the whole 
length of Italy from Mediolanum. The site of this column is now 
marked by the viUage of Catona, where the small river Cessis flows into 
the straits of Messina.— E d.] t The Greek historians afford 

Eome faint hints of the wars of Italy. (Menander, in Excerpt. Legat. 
p 191, 126. Theophyiact, 1. 3, c. 4.) The Latins are more satisfactory ; 
aiid"especially Paul Warnefrid (L 3, c. 13—34), who had read the more 
ancient histories of Seoundus and Gregory of Tours. Baromus pro- 
duces some letters of the popes, &c. and the times are measured by 
the accurate scale of Pagi and MuratorL + The papal 

advocates, E.acagni and Fontanini, might jnstly claim the vaUey or 
morass of Commachio as a part of the exarchate. But the ambition o,. 
-including Modena, Eeggio, Parma and Placentia, has darkened a. 
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to ^coBa, and a second inland Pentapolis, between the 
Admtic coast and the hills of the Apennine, Three sub- 
ordinate provinces, of Home, ofYenice, and of A'aples, 
which were divided by hostile lands irom the palace of 
Eavenna, acknowledged, both in peace and war, the supre- 
macy of the exarch. The duchy of Some appears to have 
included the Tuscan, Sabine, and Latian conquests of the 
first four hundred years of the city, and the limits may be 
distinctly traced along the coast from Cinta Tecchia, to 
Terracina, and with the course of the Tiber from Ameria 
and 2vami to the port of Ostia. The numerous islands 
froni Grado to Chiozza, composed the infant dominion of 
Venice; but the more accessible towns on the continent 
were overthrown by the Lombards, who beheld with im- 
potent fuiy a new capital rising from the waves. The 
power of the dukes of Isaples was circumscribed by the 
bay and the adjacent isles, by the hostile territory of Capua, 
and by the Eoman colony of Amalphi,'' whose industrious 


geographical question somewhat doubtful and obscure. Even Jlura- 
tori, a.s the servant of the house of Este, is not free from partiality 
and prejudice. [Tasso has marked the situation of Commachio, 

“ dove impaluda 

Ke’ seni di Commachio il nostro mar.” 

Gcrusalemme Libehita, 7. 4C. 

It was one of the early islands, formed by tv.-o branches of the Po, 
now called di Volana and di Primaro ; and received from the Gauls 
the usual Celtic de.signation of a " meeting of waters.” — ^En.] 

* See Erenckman, Dissert. Ima do Eepublica Amalphitana, p. 1 — 
42, ad calcem Hi-st. Pandect. Florcnt. [The invention of the mariner’s 
compass at Amalphi in 1302, by Flavio Gioja, is now generally dis- 
credited. It is very improbable that such a discovery should have 
been made in a fallen city, which had ceased to be commercially 
active since its capture by the Pisans more than .a century and a half 
before (a.d, 1137, Sismondi, Pvcpnb. du Jioyen Age, tom. i, p. .303), 
when it was completely mined. The English reader may refer to 
iMr. Hallam’s authorities (Middle Ages, iii. 394) for this important aid 
to navigation having been known and mentioned so early a.s 1100; and 
the German student may bo instructed by 31. 'W'achjmuth'.s Disserta- 
tion (Erseb und Gruber. AJlg. Encyc. 3. 302), which carries it back 
only to 1250, when it was among the scientific novelties patronkod by 
Birger Jarl, the regent of Sv.-cden. The Italians derived their term 
Jiwijlcr, from the French hoiuiolc, which was taken from the Dutch or 
Flemish Voxel (bucise or boi), whence we no doubt have our Jo.nii;; 
the compass. .Some early merchant-adventurer of tho Ketherhands 
probably brought it from a distant country, but never .irrogatea 
to himself the merit of the discovery. — Ed.] 
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Citizsnt-j by tie mresfion of tlie marmer’s compass. baTe 
levelled L^e fece of the globs. The three islands of Sar- 
dis, Comra, and Sicily, s^di adhered to the empire: and 
the scqmsztion oi the iarther Csisbria removed the Innd- 
n^jx Oi. Anthans from the shore ofiRhegnim to the isthmus 
Ol Consentia. In Sardinia, the savane mountainesrs pre- 
ssured the liberty and religion of thmr ancestors : but the 
hmbandineii of Sicily Tvere chained to their rich and cal- 
^vated soil. Bome vras oppressed by the iron sceptre of 
ihe esarchs, and a Greet, perhaps a ennueh, insnlted nirh 
impunity the ruins of the CapitoL But INaples soon ac- 
quired the pririlege of electing her oini dukes;® the inde- 
pendence of Amaiphi vras the fruit of commerce : and the 
ToluntaiT attachment of Teniee vras nnallv ennohled hr an 
eqi^ alliance with the Bastem empire. On the map of 
dhaiy, the measure of the exarchate occupies a rerr inade- 
ouate space, hut it included an ample proportion of wealth,., 
industry, and population. The most iaithful and valuable 
"subjects escaped from the barbarian joke: and tbe banners 
of Pavm and Terona, of Milan and'Padna, were cbspbyed 
in their respective quarters by the new inhabitants of 
Savenna. The remamder of Italy was possessed by the 
Lombards; and from Pavia, the royal seat, their fcmgdoia 
was extended to the east, the nortlu and the west, as far as 
the confines of the Avars, the Bavarians, and the Pranks of 
Austrasia and Burgundy. In the language of modem 
geography, it is now represented by the Terra Pinna of 
the Yenetian republic, Tyrol, the Milanese, Piedmont, the 
coast of Genoa, Mantua; Parma, and ^Xodena, the grand 
cuchT of Tuscany, and a large portion of the ecclesiastical 
state from Perugia to the Adriatic. The dukes, and at 
length the prinees, of Beneventnm smrivea the monarchy, 
and propagated the name of the Lombards. Prom Capua 
to Tarentum thev reigned near five hundred years over tne 
greatest part of the present idngdom of asaples.t 

♦ Gr5Sc.r.3Isv2.LS,eT>hi.2.a.2.5— 27. 

t I fc-vTC- denwbea ihe stare of Italy irora the excellent Dissertanon 
of BerettL Giannone (Istorfs Civile, ton:, i p. Zti—SiT) has jojiay^i 
the learned Csntillo Pellexrici ia the getxrr.phy of the fanrccrt 

After lo=- of ihe tree Cslshris, ihs vanity of the Graess 
^fubstit-ted ncsne. of tie more ignoble £ppeijr.::on c.,- 

■f' rrn • sxd the chsiige £ppe£i3 to ii£ve p.£ce Jie tlnt- o* 
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In comparing tlie proportion of the victorious and tlio 
vanquished people, the change of language will aflord the 
most prohahle inference. According to this standard it 
will appear, that the. Lombards of Italy, and the Yisigoths 
of Spain, were less numerous than the Franks or Burgim- 
dians ; and the conquerors of Gaul must yield, in their turn, 
to the multitude of Saxons and Angles who almost eradi- 
cated the idioms of 'Britain. The modern Italian has been 
insensibly formed by the mixture of nations *. the awkward- 
ness of the barbarians in the nice management of declen- 
sions and conjugations, reduced them to the use of articles 
and auxiliary verbs; and many new ideas have been expressed 
by Teutonic appellations. Yet the principal stock of tech- 
nical and familiar words is found to be of Latin derivation 

Charlemagne (Eginard, p. 75). [Why was the name of Bruttium 
ignoble ? and hovj did that of Calabria gratify the vanity of the Greeks ? 
The south-eastern peninsula of Italy was first called by thorn lapygia. 
.and then Messapia. Calabria avas of Latin invention. If antiquity 
ennoble.?, the Bruttii of the south-western peninsula share tho_ glory, 
for they are among the most ancient people of the country (Itiebuhr, 
Loo. 1, 120, 419), Their name adhered to that point of land through 
all Homan times. In the sixth century it is described by Cassiodorus 
(Var. viii, 31), and in tbo eighth by Paulus Diaconus. In the next 
century, Zonaras called the same disti-ict Calabria. The name was 
transferred about thetimo of the Saracenic invasion.?, andw.a? probably 
carried by emigrants or fugitives, who left one peninsula to seek 
safety in the less aooossiblo mountain-tracts of the other. The original 
Ciilabria is now La Terra di Otranto. The former Ager Bruttius is 
Calabria Oltra, and the southern part of Lucania, Calabna Citra. 
—Ed.] 

hlalfei (Verona Illustrata, part 1, p. 310 — 321) and Sluratori 
(Anticluta Italiano, tom. ii, Dissertazione 32, 33, p. 71 — 305), have 
asserted the native claims of the Italian idiom : the former with enthu- 
siasm, the latter with discretion; both with learning, ingenuity, and 
truth. [Gibbon has here applied a very just tost to decide the 
relative proportion of races in the difierent countries of Europe after 
the fall of the Homan empire. The retirement of the Celtic population 
into remote comers, the progress of the Gothic, and their commixture 
with the Latin and Latino-Celtic, arc subjects that have often 
under our notice, Mr, Hallam (iii. ol3 — 330), has some oxcckent 
ohseiwations, particularly on the Homan pronunciation of tbejrl.an- 
guage. Of this, which is so necessary to a clear understanding oi 
Latin and the modem dialects into which it h.as been y.arioysly lalitsetf, 
bur; most corrupt and barbarous mode of uttering it make.-, u.? 
very incompetent judges, Quintilian ,(!• 5, i 

concise rule.?, which wc ought not to have neglected. Ihe trea is® 
of Justus Linsius, Do_ Pronuntiationo Lingua; Latinx, mav ue u,..o- 
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and if we were sufficiently conversant -Ritli tlie obsolete 
^ municipal dialects of ancient Italy, we 

snould trace the origin of many terms vrliieli might, perhaps 
be rejected^ by the classic purity of Home. A numerous 
army constitutes but a small nation, and the powers of the 
lombards were soon diminished by the retreat of twenty 
thousand Savons, who scorned a dependent situation, and 
returned, after many bold and perilous adventures, to their 
native country.® The camp of Alboin was of formidable 
extent, but the extent of a camp would be easily circum- 
scribed within the limits of a city; and its martial inhabi- 
tants must be thinly scattered over the face of a laro-e 
country. ^ When Alboin descended from the Alps, he m- 
Tested his nephew, the first duke of Triuli, with ■ the 
command of the province and the people : but the prudent 
Gisulf would have declined the dangerous office, unless he 
had been permitted to cboose, among tbe nobles of tbe 
Lombards, a sufficient number of fiumliest to form a per- 
petual colony of soldiers and subjects. In tbe progress of 
conquest, the same option could not be granted to tbe 
dukes of Brescia or Bergamo, of Pavia or Turin, of Spoleto 
or Beneventum : bub each of these, and each of their col- 


fully consulted; but his system is, in some parts, too intricate and 
perplexed. — E d.] 

* Pan], De Gest, Langobard. L 3, c. 5 — 7. 

T Paul, 1. 2, c. 9. He calls these families or generations by the 
Teutonic name of JFaras, which is likewiss used in the Lombard laws. 
The humble deacon was not insensible of the nobility of his own race. 
Ses L 4, a 39. pVhat- Goth has not reason to be proud of bis lineage I 
The term faras denoted, in primseval nomade times, those who 
wandered or fared together. Its root is the Gothic feera, whence the 
Anglo-Sasons had their pepan, the Germans their faJiren, the Dutch 
their raaren, the Italians their Faro di Slesrina, and we onr thorongh- 
fare, v^&y-farer, ferry, kc. It first signified the moving of the person, 
and was afterwards extended, {see Somner's Lesacon) by tbe wild 
wanderer, to the conveyance of his chattels with him. In Ingram s 
Saxon Chronicle (p. ITS), pepfce is erroneously translated “forded.” 
The modem use of the term is unquestionable; and as the Germans 
employ gefahrie, originally a fellow-traveller, to denote generally a 
companion, so of old the Lombards applied thcar faras, or bands 
of wanderers, to express companies or families. P. Wachtetj/jmasiq of . 
xeuute in such inaturies, has given a long and learned dissertation on 
the word far (Allgem, Eneva 41. 391—399), in which he alludes hnefly 
to the Lombard use of it, and to its occurrence in the Frank name of 
Edmund (the Protector of families or races).— E d.] , 
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leagues, settled in liis appointed district with a hand of 
followers who resorted to his standard in war and his 
tribunal in peace. Their attachment was free and honour- 
able: resigning the gifts and benefits which they had 
accepted, they might emigrate with their families into the 
jurisdiction of another duke ; but their absence from the 
kingdom was punished with death, as a crime of military 
desertion.* The posterity of the first conquerors struck a 
deeper root into the soil, which, by every motive of interest 
and honour, they wore bound to defend. A Lombard was 
born the soldier of his Idng and his duke ; and the civil 
assemblies of the nation displayed the banners, and assumed 
the appellation, of a regular .army. .Of this army, the pay 
and the rewards were drawn from the conquered provinces ; 
and the distribution, which was not effected till after the 
death of Alboin, is disgraced by the foul marks of injustice 
and r.apine. Many of the most wealthy Italians were 
slain or banished ; the remainder were divided among the 
strangers ; and a tributary obligation was imposed (under 
the name of hospitality), of paying to the Lombards a third 
part of the fruits of the earth. Within less than seventj' 
3xar3, this artificial system was abolished by a more simple 
and solid tenure.f Either the Eoman landlord was expelled 
by his strong and insolent guest ; or the annual payment, a 
third of the produce, was exchanged by a more cquit.able 
transaction for an adequate proportion of landed property'. 
Under these foreign masters, the business of agriculture, in 
the cultivation of com, vines, and olives, was exercised witli 
degenerate skill and industry by the labour of the slaves 
and natives. But the occupations of a pastoral life were 
more pleasing to the idleness of the barbarians. In the 
rich meadows of Venetia, they restored and improved the 
breed of horses for which that province had once been 
illustrious,^ and the Italians beheld with astonishment a 

* Compare 'So. 3 and 177 of the laws of Rotharis. 

+ P.anl, 1. 2, c. SI, 32; L 3, c. 16. The lawii of Rotharb, promul- 
gated A.T). G13, do not contain the smallest vestige of this payment of 
thirds ; hut they preserve many curious circumstances of the shafe of 
Italy^aud'thj.jnanners of the Lombards. _ i studs 

of Lionysius of Syracuse, and his frequent victories in the Olympso 
games, had diffused among the Greeks the fame of 
horses; but the breed was extinct in the time of Strabo (1. o, p. 32u), 
Gisulf obtained from his uncle generosarum cquarum greges. Paul, 
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TnSf f or oxen or bnahloes.® The depopnlaMon of 
iombardr and the increase of forests, afforded an ample 
ran^e lor the pleases of the chase.f That marvehous L 
TTUich teaches the bzrtls of the air to ac-knotrledne the wee ' 
and CAecare toe commands, of their master, had been xin- 
tnomn to the ingennity of the Greeks Eomans.t 


J. 2, a 9. The Lomhsrds aitenrards ictrodnced caoalli svivatk;— -rflil 
^ j c. IL [See in ch. 40 (voL iv, v. 301) the note on the- 
Teneiz oi the circps, and that on SiciKaa horses, cff 41 (Ih. p. 370 ).— Eb-T 
^ Tmic (A.n. 5SG) prinmm, hnbaii in ItalLnn delati ftalis nopnlis 
rn!racnla_ fcera (Panl yfjne&id, L 4, t 11). The bnSaloeSj'tthose 
native climate appears to be Afnca and India, are nhknovm to E'ororje, 
except in Italy, where they are namerons and nsefoL The aneienH 
were ignorant o£ tbsM animals, nnless AEstotle (Hist. Animpl' t. -2, 
c. I, p. sS, Hans, I/S3), has descrihed. them as the wild oxen of 
Arachosm. See Bti£bn (Hist. Isaturehe, tom. xi, and Sunniement) 
tom. vi. Hist. Genenale des Voyages, tom. i, p. 7. 4S1 : ii, £&] ; 

IV, 234. 461 ; v, 193 : vL 491 ; viii, 400 ; x, 665. Pennant's Onauru- 
peds. p. 24. Dietionnaire d’Hish 27atnrel]e, par Valmont de Bomare, 
tom. ii, p. 74). Yet I mcst not conceal the snspioicn that Paul, by a 
vtdgar error, may have applied the name of bnbalus to the atirochs,'or 
wild bull, of ancient Germany. [The vulgar error of giving the name 
of JiiSsIiM to the vrug, was si old as the time of Pliny (S.lS). This 
animal is again mentioned by him (IL 45) sis supplying the barbarians 
of the Isorth with drinking-cups made from its horns. His nm? was 
the irriais of the early Germans, now altered to azicriylti (Adeltmg 
IVori, 1, 419). Cr was a primitive term in use among them (Goth, 
Jor. Ang^-Sax- eop) to mark pre-eminence in antiqtiity, greatness, 
strength, courage, &c. ilacrobics confounded the names of countries 
when he wrote {Sotnm. 6. 4) ‘•'Hri enimtrulEcs vox est, qua feri faoves 
sinnidcantur.'’ Gallia never had either the name or the animal. 
IVhen Charlemanne wished to hunt it, he went to the Hartz mountains 
for the sport. It is now unknown in Germany, but still found in 
narts of former Poland. See cE 41. voL iv, p. 427. — ^Ec.j 
■f Conrult the twenty-arst Dissertation of iluratori. 

Their ignorance is proved by the sileace even of thos-e who pro- 
fessedlv treat of the arb of hunting and the histozy of animals. 
Aristotle (Hist. An-mal. L 9, c. 35, tom. i, p. 5S5, end the notes of his 
last editor, M. Camus, tom. ii, p. 314), Pliny (Hist. Aatur. 1. 10, c. 10), 
iEllan (Da E'atur. Animal. 1. 2, c. 42), and perhaps Homer (Odyss. 22. 

gijo §05), describe with astonishment a tacit league and common 

chase litween the hawks and the Thracian fowlers. [Gibbon cannot 
here mean that the art of employing faicocs in the chase of othw 
birds was unknoTm to the ancients; bus that; it was not cankd oj 
thbn to the decree of perfection in which it was practised by later 
uenerati6ns.^Beokmann (Hist, of Inventions, edit. Bohn. L 200) quotes 
s passam in a work ascribed to Aristotle (De dhraDuibus Acsenitat, 
which tee snort is cleariv described, irrom JElian’s account, 
it appkrs that the Gmeks had received their knowledge of this art 
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Scandinavia and Scythia produce the holdesfc and most 
tractahle falcons they were tamed and educated hy the 
roving inhabitants always on horseback and in the field, 
Tiiis favourite amusement of our ancestors was introduced 
by the barbarians into the Homan provinces ; and the laws 
of Italy esteem the sword and the hawk as of equal dignity 
and impoidance in the hands of a noble Lombard-t 

So rapid was the influence of climate and example, that 
the Lombards of the fourth generation surveyed with curi- 
osity and affiright the portraits of their savage forefathers.^ 
Their heads were shaven behind, but tbe sbaggy lochs bung 
over their eyes and mouth, and a long beard represented 
the name and character of tbe nation. Their dress consisted 
of loose linen garments, after the fashion of the Anglo- 
Saxons, which were decorated, in their opinion, with broad 
stripes of variegated coloims. Tbe legs and feet were 
clothed in long hose, and open sandals ; and even in the 
security of peace a trusty sword was constantly girt to 
their side. Yet this strange apparel, and liorrid aspect, 
often concealed a gentle and generous disposition ; and as 

through the Persians, from the Indians. Its c-ariy use in Oriental 
lands is thought by some to he intimated in the Booh of Baruch 
(3. 17), where mention is made of “ those who have their pastime with 
the fowls of the air.” Ono of the first notices of it among the Gothic 
races, is in the Annals of the Pranks, where it is recorded that 
hlerorsus ordered his dogs, horses, and birds, to be taken to the Abbey 
of Tours for his amusement. In the tu'elflh century the emperor 
Frederic II, wrote a hook in Latin, He Arte Vcn.andi cum Avibus. This 
curious MS, was first printed at Augsburg in 159C, and in 17SS-9 it w-as 
reprinted at Leipzig, with an elaborate commentary hy J. G. Scimeidcr. 
There is a MS. in the Bibl. Mazarine, which contains two-thirds more 
than has yet been published. — ^En.] ■“ Particularly the 

gerfaut or gyrfalcon, of the size of a Email eagle. See the animated 
description of 3L de Buffon, Hist. Katurellc, tom. xvi, p. 2.j9, &c. 

•h Script. Eerum Italicarum, tom. i, part 2, p. 129. This is the .sis- 
teenth lavs of the emperor Lewis the Pious. His father, Charlcma^e, 
had falconers in his household as well as huntsmen. _ (Memoircs 
Bur I'Ancienno ChcTalerie, par M. de St. Palayc, tom. iii, p. 175.) I 
ohseiwa in the laws of Eotharls a more early mention of the art o. 
hawking (Mo. 322), and in Gaul, in the fifth century, it is cejclir.rtcd 
hy Sitjoniu-s Apollinaris among the talents of Avitus (202 — 207).^ 
t The ,opilaph of Droctulf (Paul, 1. 3, c. 19) may bo applied to 
many of his countrymen ; 

Ten'ibiiis visa faeics, sed cerdo henignua 
Lougaque robusto pcctoi-e barba fuit. 

The portraits of the old Lombards might still be seen in the palace of 
Monza, twelve miles from Milan, which had been founded or restored 
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soon as tlie rage of battle had subsided, the captives and 
subjects -were sometimes surprised bj the humanity of the 
victor. The vices of the Lombards were the efect of 
passion, of ignorance, of intoxication ; their virtues are the 
more laudable, as they were not affected by the hypocrisv 
of social manners, nor imposed by the rigid constraint of 
laws and education. I should not be apprehensive of 
debating from my subject, if it were in my power to 
delineate the private life of the conquerors of Italy; and I 
shall relate with pleasure the adventurous gallantry of 
Autharis, which breathes the true spirit of chivalry and 
romance.* After the loss of his promised bride, a JMero- 
vingian princeps, he sought in marriage the daughter of the 
king of Bavaria ; and Graribald accepted the alhance of the 
Italian monarch Impatient of the slow progress of nego- 
tiation, the ardent lover escaped from his palace and visited 
the court of Bavaria in the toain of his own embassy. At 
the public audience, the unknown stranger advanced to the 
throne, and informed Garibald, that the ambassador was 
indeed the minister of state, but that he alone was the friend 
of Autharis, who had trusted him with the delicate commis- 
sion of making a faithful report of the charms of his spouse. 
Theudelinda was summoned to undergo this important 
examination ; and after a pause of silent rapture, he hailed 
her as the queen of Italy, and humbly requested, that, 
according to the custom of the nation, she woidd present a 
cup of wine to the first of her new subjects. By the com- 
mand of her father she obeyed: Autharis received the cup 
in his turn, and, in restoring it to the princess, he secretly 
touched her hand, and drew his own finger over his face and 
lips. In the evening, Theudelinda imparted to her nurse 
the indiscreet familiarity of the stranger, and was comforted 
by the assurance, that such boldness could proceed only 
from the king her husband, who by his beauty and courage, 
appeared worthy of her love. The ambassadors were dis- 
missed ; no sooner did they reach the confines of Italy, than 
Autharis, raising himself on his horse, darted his battle-axe 
against a tree with incomparable strength and dexterity. 


bv queen Theudelinda (1. 4. 22, 23). See lluratori, tom. i, dissprtaz. 23, 
^ 3QQ « The story of Autharis and Theudelinda is related 

bv - Paul L 3, e. 29. 34, and any fragment of Bavarian antiquity excites 
the indefatigable diligence of the count _de Buat. Hist, des Peuplei 
de l*Europe, tom. xi, p. 595 — -635 ; tom. xh, p. 1 53. 
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“ Such,” said he to the astonished Bavarians, such are tho 
strokes of the king of the Lombards.” On the approach of 
a French army, Garibald and his daughter took refuge in 
the dominions of their ally ; and the marriage 'was consum- 
mated in the palace of Verona. At the end of one year, it 
•was dissolved by the death of Antharis: but the -virtues of 
Theudelinda-"'' had endeared her to the nation, and she -was 
permitted to bestow, -with her hand, the sceptre of the 
Italian kingdom. 

From this fact, as -well as from similar event3,t it is cer- 
tain that the Lombards possessed freedom to elect their 
sovereign, and sense to decline the frequent use of that 
dangerous privilege. The public revenue arose from tho 
produce of laud, and the profits of justice. "When the 
independent dukes agreed that Autharis should ascend the 
throne of his father, they endo-sved the regal office with a 
fair moiety of their respective domains. The' proudest 
nobles aspired to tho honours of servitude near the person 
of their prince ; he rewarded the fidelity of his vassals by 
the precarious gift of pensions and lenefices; and atoned 
for the injuries of war by the rich foundation of monas- 
teries and churches. In peace a judge, a leader in war, ho 
never usurped the powers of a sole and absolute legislator. 
The Icing of Italy convened the national assemblies in the 
palace, or more probably in the fields of Pa^^a ; his great 
council was composed of the persons most eminent by their 
birth and dignities ; but the validity, as well as the execu- 
tion, of them decrees, depended on the approbation of the 
faithful people, t\\Q fortunate army of the Lombards. About 
fourscore years after the conquest of Italy, their traditional 
customs were transcribed in Teutonic Latin,j: and ratified 
by the consent of the prince and people ; some new regula- 
tions were in'troduced, more suitable to their present con- 
dition ; the example of Botharis was imitated by the wisest 

^ Giannone (Istoria CWle di Napoli, ■tom. i, p. 263) has justly 
censured the importinenco of Boccaccio (Gior. 3. Novel. 2) vrho, ■witU- 
out right, or truth, or pretence, has given tho pious queen Theude. 
linda to the aims of a muleteer. t Paul, 1. 3, c. 16, 

The first dissertations of Muratori, and the first volume of Giaunonc'a 
history, may bo consulted, for tho state of the kingdom of Italy. 

i .The most accurate edition of the laws of tho Lombards is to os 
found in the Scriptores Eerum Italiearum, tom. i, part 2, p. 1—lSl, 
collated from the most ancient 3MSS. and illustrated by tho critical 
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of his successors, and the laws of the I/omhards hare heen. 
esteemed the least imperfect of the barharic codes.* Secure 
by their courage in the possession of Hberfy, these rude 
and hasty legislators irere incapable of balancing the poirers 
01 the constitution, or of discussiag the nice theory of poli- 
tical gorenunent. Such crimes as threatened the life of 
the sovereign, or the safety of the state, rrere adjudged 
irorthy of death ; but their attention iras principally cou- 
&ed to the defence of the person and property of the sub- 
ject. According to the strange jurisprudence of the times, 
the guilt of blood might be redeemed by a fine ; yet the 
high price of nine hundred pieces of gold declares a just 
sense of the value of a simple citizen. Less atrocious 
injuries, a rround, a fracture, a blorr, ah opprobrious irord, 
were measured with scrupulous and almost ridiculous dili- 
gence ; and the prudence of the legislator encouraged the 
ignoble practice of bartering honour and revenge for a 
pecuniary compensation. The ignorance of the Lombards, 
in the state of Paganism or Christianity, gave implicit 
credit to the malice and mischief of witchcraft; but the 
judges of the seventeenth century might have been . in- 
structed and confounded by the wisdom of Eotharis, who 
derides the absurd superstition, and protects the wretched 
victims of popular or judicial cruelly .f The same spirit 


notes of ^luratorL * Sfontesquieu, Eg)iit des Loir, I. 23, 

c. 1. Les loir dss Boavgoignons sont assez jndicieuses; celles 
<3e Eotharis et des aulres princes Lombards le sont encore plus. 

•{* See Leges Eotharis, L'c. 379, p. 47. Striga is used as the name 
of a witch. It is of the purest classic origin (Herat, epod. 5, 20. Petron. 
c. 134), and, from the words of Petronius (qnm striges comederunt 
nerves tuos J) it may he inferred that the prejudice was of Italian 
rather thaa barbaric ertraction. [The "noetumre strigis" of Horace, 
in the passage here referred to, did not denote the sorceress herself, 
hut the “bird of night” whose plumage was one of the ingredients 
used by her. Pliny (11. 95) seems to have regarded the sirix as a 
creature of fable like the harpy. His description of its imputed 
habits makes it probable that ^the gfriges of Petronius were these 
imaginarv birds, and not beings wearing the human form like the 
lamia; of Horace. (A. P. v. 3407) The witchcraft of classic times was 
very different from that of later ages. Medea, Circe, the .monsters of 
Colchis, Carudia, and Sagana, ysed drugged cups, distillations from 
poisonous herbs, broth of puriid offal, potions or ointments. These, 
applied to the livins, might produce vertigoes and illusions, which 
imorant credulity mistook for realities. Witchcraft assinhed its; later 
chai-acter when it pretended to rival the miracles which ^Christian 
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of a legislator, superior to Iiis age and country, may Be 
ascribed to Luitprand, •who condemns, -wliile' be tolerates, 
ibe impious and inveterate abuse of duels, observing from 
bis oun experience, that tbejuster cause bad often been 
oppressed by successful violence. Whatever merit may be 
discovered in the lavrs of the Lombards, they are the genu- 
ine fruit of the reason of the barbarians, mho never ad- 
mitted the bishops of Italy to a seat in their legislative 
councils. But the succession of their kings is marked 
vdth virtue and ability; the troubled series of their annals 
is adorned vrith fair intervals of peace, order, and domestic 
happiness; and the Italians enjoyed a milder and more 
equitable government than any of the other kingdoms mhich 
had been founded on the ruins of the "^Vestem empirc-t 
Amidst the arms of the Lombards, and under the des- 
potism of the Glreeks, me again inquire into the' fate of 
Borne, J mhich had reached, about the close of the sixth 
century, the lomest period of her depression. By the 
removal of the seat of empire, and the successive loss of 
the provinces, the sources of public and private opulence 
-mere exhausted; the lofty tree under whose shade the 
nations of the earth had reposed, was deprived of its leaves 
and branches, and the sapless trunk was left to wither on 


enthusiasts in the second century pretended to perform. It was then 
that Lucian and Apuleius wrote. Then the fanatical extravagances 
and deceptions trickeries of the Ultra A' eo-Platonists encouraged the 
popular belief ; and in more i-ecent periods, the cruelties exercised on 
professed or reputed witches were instigated, by ecclesiastics and 
monks, jealous of competitors, who claimed to share their assumed 
power of arresting the course of nature. — En.] 

Quia incerti sumus de judicio Dei, et multos audivimus per 
pugnam sine justd causd suam causam perdere. Sed propter consne- 
tudinem gentem nostram Langobardorum legem impiam vctare non 
possumus. See p. 74, No. C5 of the Laws of Luitprand, promulgated 
A.D. 724. • Eead the history of Paul Wamefrid, par- 

ticularly 1. 3, c. 16. Earonius rejects the praise, which appears to con- 
tradict the invectives of pope Gregory the Great; but Muratori 
(Annali d’ltalia, tom. v, p. 217) presumes to insinuate that the saint 
may have magnified the faults of Ariana and enemies. [Again we 
observe the beneficent influence of Gothic government. The Lombards 
had a sago perception of .the danger that impended over them; hut 
the withholding of education, and the teachings of supea-stition, soon 
reversed the picture. — ^E d.] ■ J The passages of the homilies o£ 
Gregory, wliieh represent the miserable state of the city and countrj', 
v.-e tmntcHhed in the Annals of Baronius, A.D. 500, No. 36 : a.d. S03, 
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tlie ground. The ministers of command, and tbe messen- 
gers of mctorj, no longer met on tbe Appian or Haminian 
j'ay 5 and vhe hostile approach of the Lombards "vras often 
:.elfc, and continuallj feareL _ The inhabitants of a potent 
and peaceful capital, 'wbo visit witbout an anxious thought 
tbe_ garden of the adjacent country, wiU faintly picture in 
their fancy the distress of the Eomans; they shut or 
opened their gates witli a trembling hand, beheld from the 
walls the flames of their houses, and heard the lamentations 
of their brethren, who were coupled together like dogs, and 
dragged away into ^stant slavery beyond the sea and the 
mountains. Such incessant alarms must annihilate the 
pleasures, and interrupt the labours, of a rural life ,- and the 
Campagna of Borne was speedily reduced to the state of a 
dreary wilderness, in which the land is barren, the waters 
are impure, and the air is infectious. Curiosity and ambi- 
tion no longer attracted the nations to the capital of the 
world: but if chance or necessify directed the steps of a 
wandering stranger, he contemplated with horror the 
Tacancy and solitude of the city, and might he tempted to 
ask, "WTiere is the senate, and vfhere are the people? In a • 
season of excessive rains, the Tiber swelled above its banks, 
and rushed with irresistible violence into the valleys of tho 
seven hills. A pestilential disease arose from the stagna- 
tion of the deluge, and so rapid was the contagion, that four- 
score persons expired in an hour, in the midst of a solemn 
procession, which implored the mercy of Heaven.* A 
society in which marriage is encouraged and industry 
prevails, soon repairs the accidental losses of pestilence 
and war ; hut as the far greater part of the Eomans was 
condemned to hopeless indigence and celibacy, the depopu- 
lation was constant and visible, and the gloomy enthusiasts 
might expect the approaching failure of the human race.i" 


ITo ^ &c &:c. * inundation and plague -svere 

reported 'hy a deacon, whom his Wshop, Gregory of Tours, had 
dispatched to Rome for some relics. The ingenious messenger embel- 
lished his tale and the river irith a great dragon and a tram of little 

serpents (Greg. Turon. L 10, c. 1). „ , ^ 

+ Gregory of Rome (Dialog. L 2, a 15), relates a memorable pr^ 
Action of St. Benedict. Roma a GentOibus non esterminabitnr sed 
tcmpertatibi^, coruscis turbinibus, ac teirrc motu m semctipsa mar- 
cescet" Such a prophecy melts into true history, and becomes the 
evidence of the fact after which it was invented. 
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Tet tlie number of citizens still exceeded the measure of ' 
subsistence: their precarious food rras supplied from the 
harvests of Sicily or Egypt; and the frequent repetition of 
famine betrajs the inattention of the emperor to a distant 
province. The edifices of Home were exposed to the same 
ruin and decay ; the mouldeiing fabrics vrere easily over- 
thrown by inundations, tempests, and earthquakes ; and the 
monks, who had occupied the most advantageous stations, 
exulted in their base triumph over the ruins of antiquity.*’ 

It is commonly believed, that pope Gregoiy' I attacked the 
temples, and mutilated the statues, of the city; that by' the 
command of the barbarian, the Palatine library was reduced 
to ashes ; and that the history of Livy was the peculiar 
mark of his absurd and mischievous fanaticism. The writ- 
ings of Gregory himself reveal his implacable aversion to ‘ 
the monuments of classic genius: and he points his severest 
censure against the profane learning of a bishop, who taught 
the art of grammar, studied the Latin poets, and pro- 
nounced with the same voice the praises of .Tupiter and 
those of Christ. But the evidence of his destructive rage 
is doubtful and recent ; the temple of Peace, or the theatre 
of Marcellus, have been demolished by the slow operation 
of ages, and a formal proscription would have multiplied 
the copies of Virgil and Livy in the countries which were 
not subject to the ecclesiastical dictator.f 

Like Thebes, or Babylon, or Carthage, the name of Eome 
might have been erased from the earth, if the city had not 
been animated by a vital principle, which again restored her 
to honour and dominion. A vague tradition was embraced, 
that two Jewish teachers, a tent-maker and a fisherman, 
had formerly been executed in the circus of S’ero ; and at 
the end of five hundred years their genuine or fictitious 
relics were adored as the Palladium of Christian Homo. 
The pilgrims of the East and "West resorted to the holy 

* Quia in uno ee ore cum Jovia laudibue, Christi laudcs non 
capiunt, et quam grave nefandumquo eit cpiscopia cancre quod nee 
laico religiose conveniat, ipse considera. (1. D, ep. 4.) The u-ritings o. 
Gregory himself attest his innocence of any classic taste or literature. 

+ Baylo (Diotionnairc Critique, tom. ii, p. 698, 599,) in a very g!X)d 
article of Gregoire I. has quoted for the buildings and statue?, rlatina 
in Gregorio I. for the Palatine library, Joiin of Salisbury (do > ug:3 
Curialium, 1. 2, c. 26,1 and for Livy, Antoninus of Florence tjo 
oldest of the three lived in the twelfth century. 

TOI/. T. ■ 
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threshold ; but the shrines of the apostles were guarded by 
niEaeles and invisible terrors; and it was not without few 
that the pious Catholic approached the object of his worship. 
It was fatal to touch, it was dangerous to behold, the bodies 
of tlie saints; and those who, from the purest motiveSj pre- 
sumed to disturb the repose of the sanctuary, were affrighted 
by visions, or punished with sudden death. The unreason- 
able request of an empress, who wished to deprive the 
Homans of their sacred treasure, the head of St. Paul, was 
rejected with the deepest abhorrence ; and the pope asserted, 
most probably with truth, that a linen which had been sanc- 
tified in the neighbourhood of his body, or the filings of his 
chain, which it was sometimes easy and sometimes impos- 
sible to obtain, possessed an equal degree of miraculous 
virtue.* But the power as well as virtue of the apostles 
resided with living energy in the breasts of their successors ; 
end the chair of St. Peter was filled under the reign of 
Maurice by the first and greatest of the name of Gregory .f 
His grandfather Pelix had himself been pope, and as the 
bishops were already bound by the law of celibacy, bis con- 
secration must have been preceded by the death of his wife. 

* Gregor. L 3, epist. 24, edict. 12, &c. Prom the epistles of Gregory, 
and the eighth Tolume of the Annals' of Baronius, the pious reader may 
collect the particles of holy iron which were inserted in heys or 
crosses of gold, and distributed in Britain, Gaul, Spain, Africa, Con- 
stantinople, and Egypt. The pontifical smith who handled the file 
must have understood the miracles which it was in his own power to 
operate or withhold; a circumstance which abates the supei-stition of 
Gregory at the expense of his veracity. + Besides the 

epistles of Gregory himself, which are methodized by Dupin (Biblio- 
theque Ecclds. tom. v, p. 103 — ^126,) we have three lives of the pope ; 
the two first written in the eighth and ninth centiuies (de Triplici 
Vita St Greg. Preface to the foui-th volume of the Benedictine edition), 
by the deacons Paul (p. 1—13,) and John {p. 19— ISS,) and containing 
much original, though doubtful, evidence; the third, a long and 
laboured compilation by the Benedictine editors (p. 199—305.) The 
Annals of Baronins are a copious hut partial history. His papal pro- 
iudices are tempered by the good sense of Fleury (Hist. Eccles. tom. 
viii ) and his chronology has been rectified by the criticism of Pagi 
and Muratori. [The character of Gregory is ably drawn by Gibbon ; 
hut the successful efforts of that ambitions pontiff to increase the 
papal power are more clearly set forth by Mr. Hallam, (Middle Ages, 
2 228-— 233 > who has subjoined a long note to disprove “ the sup- 
posed concession of the title of Universal Bishop, made by the emperor 
Phocas." A title, in itself sci absurd, could have derived no sano 
tion from such authority, had it been real. Eu.j 
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The parentG .of Gregory, .Sylvia and Gordian, were the 
nohlesfc of the senate, and the most pious of the church of 
Borne; his female relations were numbered amon" the 
saints and virgins ; and his own figure with those of iiis fiither 
and mother were represented near three hundred years in a 
family portrait,* which he offered to the monastery of 
St. Andrew. The de.sigii and colouring of this picture 
afford an honourable testimony that the art of painting was 
•cultivated .by the Italians of the sixth century; but the 
most abject ideas must be entertained of their taste and 
learning, since the epistles of Gregory, his sermons, and his 
dialogues, are the work of a man who was second in eru- 
dition to none of his contemporaries :t his birth and abi- 
lities had raised him to the office of prefect of the city, and 
he enjoyed the merit of renouncing the pomp and vanities of 
this world. His ample patrimony was dedicated to the 
foundation of seven monasteries,}; one in Borne, § and six in 
Sicily : and it was the wish of Gregory that he might be 
unknown in this life, and glorious only in the next. Yet his 
devotion, and it might bo sincere, pursued the path which 
would have been chosen by a crafty and ambitious states- 
man. The talents of Gregory, and the splendour winch 

* John the deacon has described them like an oyo-'\vitnc.'’s, (1. 4, 
■c. S3, 84,) and his description is illustrated by Angelo Rocco, a Roman 
antiquary (St, Greg. Opera, tom. iv, p. 312 — 32G,) who ohserve.", that 
seme mosaics of the popes of tlie seventh century aro still preserved in 
the old churches of Rome. (p. 321 — 323.) Tho same v.-alls wliicii 
uepresentod Gregory’ s family, are nor? decorated with tho martyrdom 
<of St. Andrew, the noble contest of Dominichino and Guido. 

. f Disciplinis vero liberalibus, hoc cst grammatici, rhetorica, dia- 
lectica, ita a puero cst institutus, ut quamvis eo tempore florerent 
adhuo Romso atudia lilerarum, tamen nulli in urbo ip.si sccunclus 
putaretur. Raul. Diacon. in Vit. S. Gregor, c. 2. 

t The Benedictines (Vit. Greg. 1. 1, p. 205 — 20S,) labour to reduco 
"the monasteries of Gregory within the rule of their own order ; hut as 
the question is confessed to he doubtful, it is clear that these powerful 
monks are in tho wrong. See Butler's Lives of tlie Saints, vol. iii. 

р. 145, a work of merit ; the senso and learning belong to tho author — 

Ids prejudices are those of his profession. § Jlonaatcrium 

Gregoriauum in cjusdem Etati Gregorii redibus ad clivum Scauri pmpe 
acelca'iam SS. Johannis ct I’auli in honorem St. .ikndrca; (.lolm iu d it. 
Greg. 1. 1, c. d, Greg. 1. 7, cpist. 13). This house and monastery wero 
situate on tlio side of the C'a;lian hill which fronts the J’.il.atiiie ; they 
are now occupied by the Camaldoli; San Gregorio triiunplis, and 
St. Andrew has retired to a small cl>apel. Harditii, Roma Antica, !. 3, 

с. C, p. IQO. Descrizionc di Roma, tom. i, p. 442 — ilS). 
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accompanied Ms retreat, rendered Mm dear andnsefolto 
tlie cliurcli ; and implicit obedience has been always incnl- 
cated as tbe &"tt dutj" of a mont. .As soon as he bad receivedi 
tbe character of deacon, Gregojy was sent to reside at the 
Byzantine court, tbe nimcio orminister of the apostolic see 
and he boldly assumed, in the name of St. Peter, a tone of 
independent dignity, which would have been criminal and 
dangerous in the most illustrious layman of the empire. He 
returned to Borne with a just increase of reputation, and 
after a short exercise of the monastic virtues, he was dragged 
from the cloister to the papal throne, by the unanimous- 
voice of the clergy, the senate, and the people. He alone 
resisted, or seemed to resist, Ms own deration; and Ms 
htimble petition, that Maurice would be pleased to reject 
the choice of the Piomans, could only serre to exalt his cha- 
racter in the eyes of the emperor and the public. When 
the fatal mandate was proclaimed, Gregoiy solicited the 
aid of some friendly merchants to convey Mm in a basket 
beyond the gates of Borne, and modestly concealed himself 
some days among the woods and mountains, tiU his retreat 
was discovered, as it is said, by a celestial light. 

The pontificate of Gregory the Greaf, which lasted tMr- 
teen years six months and ten days, is one of the most edi- 
fying periods of the history of the church. Has virtues, and 
even Ms faidts, a singularmixture of simplicity and cunning, 
of pride and humility, of sense and superstition, were hap- 
pily suited to Ms station and to the temper of the times. 
In'^his rival, the patriarch of Constantiuople, he condemned 
the antichiistian title of unirersal bishop, which the suc- 
cessor of St. Peter was too haughfy to concede and too 
feeble to assume ; and the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of Gre- 
gory was confined to the triple character of bishop of Rome, 
primate of Italy, and apostle of the West. He frequently 
ascended the pulpit, and kindled, by Ms rude, though pa- 
thetic, eloquence, the congenial passions of Ms audience : the 
language of the .Jewish prophets was interpreted and ap- 
plied; and the minds of a people, depressed by their pre- 
■Etnfc calamities, were directed to the hopes and fears of the 
invisible world. His precepts and example . defined the 
model of the Boman liturgy;* the distribution . of the 

* The Lord’s prayer consists of half a dozen lines : the Sacratnen- 
tarins and Antiphonarins of Gregoiy eighty hundred and eighty 
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parishes, the calendar of festivals, the order of processions, 
the service of the priests and deacons, the variety and 
change, of sacerdotal garments. Till the last days of liis 
life, he oflSciated in the canon of the mass, which continued 
above three hours ; the Gregorian chant® has prcsen-cd the 
Topal and instrumental music of the theatre, and the rougli 
voices of the barbarians attempted to imitate the melody 'of 
the Eoman school.t Experience had shewn him the efficacy 
of these solemn and pompous rites, to soothe the distress, to 
confirm the faith, to mitigate the fierceness, and to dispel 
the dark enthusiasm, of the vulgar; and he readily forgave 
their tendency to promote the reign of priesthood and super- 
stition. The bishops of Italy and the adjacent islands 
acknowledged the Homan pontiff as their special metro- 
politan. Even the existence, the union, or the translation 
of episcopal seats, was decided by his absolute discretion : 
and his successful inroads into the provinces of Greece, of 
Spain, and of Gaul, might countenance the more lofty pre- 
tensions of succeeding popes. He interposed to prevent 
the abuses of popular elections ; his jealous ctirc maintained 
the purity of faith and discipline ; anil the apostolic shepherd 
assiduously watched over the faith and discipline of the 
subordinate pastors. Under his reign, the /Irians of Italy 
and Spain were reconciled to the Catholic church, and the 
conquest of Britain reflects less glory on the name of 
Caesar, than on that of Gregory I. Instead of six legions, 
forty monks were embarked for that distant island, and the 

folio pages, (tom. iii, pt. i, p. 1 — 8S0) ; yet these only constitute .a it.-iri 
of tho Ordo Bomanvt, which Mahillon has illustrated and Fieury 
has abridged. (Hist. Eccles. tom. viii, p. 189 — 152.) 

* I leam from the Ahbd Dubos (ittfflexions sur la Podsio ct la Pcin- 
ture, tom. iii, p. 174, 175,) that tho simplicity of tho Ambrosian chant 
was confined to four modes, while the more perfect harmony of tho 
Gregorian comprised the eight modes or fifteen chords of the ancient 
music. He observes (p. 332) that tho connoisseurs admire the prcfaco 
and many passages of the Gregorian office. f Jolui the deacon 

in Vit. Greg. ]. 2, c. 7,) expresses the early contempt of tho Italians for 
tramontane singing. Alpiua scilicet corpora vocum suaruin toniiruis 
altisono perstrepentia, susceptm modnlationis dulcedincra proprIiPnon 
resultant: quia bibuli gutturis barhara feritas dura infle-rionibus ct 
rcpercussionibus mitcra nititur edcrc cantilenam, naturaii qupdam Ini- 
■gore, quasi plaustra pergradus confuse sonantia, rigida- voces jnetat, Ac. 
In the time of Cliarlomagne, tho Franks, though with somo^ reluctance, 
.admitted the justice of tho ro^jpach. Muratori, Dissert. 25. 
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pontiff lamented the austere duties -svliicli forbade him to 
partake the perils of their spiritual n-arfare. In less than 
iwo years he could announce to the archbishop of Alexan- 
dria, that they had baptised the king of Kent rrith ten. 
thousand of his Anglo-Saxons ; and that the Eoman mis- 
sionaries, like those of the primitive chmch, -vrere armed 
only -with spiritual and supernatural powers. The credulity 
or the prudence of Gregory w&s always disposed to confirm- 
the truths of religion by the evidence of ghosts, miracles, 
and resurrections f- and posterity has paid to Jiis memorj^ 
the same tribute, which he freely granted to the virtue of 
his own or the preceding generation. The celestial honours- 
have been liberally bestowed by the authority of the -popes 
but Gregory is the last of their own order whom they have 
presumed to inscribe'in the calendar of saints. 

• Their temporal power insensibly arose from the . calami- 
ties of the times : and the Eoman "bishops, who have deluged 
Europe and Asia with blood, were compelled to reign as the 
ministers of charity and peace. I. The church of Some, 
as it has been formerly observed, was endowed with ample 
possessions in Italy, SicEy, and the more distant provinces ; 
and her agents, who were commonly suhdeacons, had ac- 
quired a civil, and even crimiaal, jurisdiction over their 
tenants and hnshaudmen. The successor of St. Peter ad- 
ministered his patrimony with the temper of a vigilant and 
moderate landlord ;t and the epistles of Gregory are fiEed 
with salutary instructions to abstain from doubtful or 
vexatious lawsuits ; to preserve the integrity of weights and 
measures ; to grant every reasonable delay ; and to reduce 
the capitation of the slaves of the glebe, who purchased 
the right of marriage by the payment of an arbitrary fine."}: 


* ^ FrGUcIi critic (Petrus GussunviJIus, Opera, tom. n,. p, 10a 
112,) has vindicated the right of Gregory to the ratire nonsense of the 
Dialotmes. Dupin (tom. v, p. 138) does not think that any one will 
vouch for the truth of all these miracles; I should like to knowhow 
many of them he believed himself. t Baromus is unwfiMg 

to expatiate on the care of the patrimonies, lest he should betoy that 
they consisted not of Hngdoms but farm. The P^nch wnters, the 
Benedictine editor (tom,iv,L3, p.2T2,&c.) and 
TJ 29 tc ). are not afraid of entering into these humble, though useful, 
details • and the humanity of Pleury dwells da the social vutues of 
Gre^orv t I suspect that this pecuniary, fine on Ae 

mamage of villains produced the famous, and often fabulous; nghfr 
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TLe rent or tto produce of these estates -was trausj)orlod 
to the mouth of the Tiber, at the risk and expense of the 
pope ; in the use of •svealth he acted like a faithful ste;rard 
of the church and the poor, and liberally applied to tlieir 
•wants the inexhaustible resources of abstinence and order. 
The voluminous account of his receipts and disbursements 
■was kept above three hundred years in the Lateran, as the 
model of Christian economy. On the four great festivals, 
ho divided their quarterl}' allowance to the clerg)-, to his 
domestics, to the monasteries, the churches, the places of 
burial, the alms-houses and the hospitals- of Ilome, and the 
rest of the diocese. On the first day of every month, he 
distributed to the poor, according to the season, their sl.ated 
portion of corn, "wine, cheese, vegetables, oil, fish, fresh pro- 
visions, clothes, and money; and his treasurers were con- 
tinually summoned to satisiy, in his name, the extraordinary 
demands of indigence and merit. The instant distress of 
the sick and helpless, of strangers and pilgrims, was relieved 
by the boimty of each day, and of every hour : nor would 
the pontiff indulge himself in a frugal repast, till he had 
sent the dishes from his own table to some objects deserving 
of his compassion. The misery of the times had reduced 
the nobles and matrons of Eome to accept, without a blush, 
the benevolence of the church : three thousand virgins 
received their food and raiment from the hand of their 
benefactor ; and many bishops of Italy escaped from 
the barbarians to the hospitable threshold of the Tati- 
can. Gregory might justly be styled the father of his 
country; and such was the extreme sensibility of his con- 
science, that, for the death of a beggar who had perished in 
the streets, he interdicted himself during several days from 
the exercise of sacerdotal functions. II. The misfortunes 
of Rome involved the apostolical pastor in the business of 
peace and war ; and it might be doubtful to himself, wheth^ 
piety or ambition prompted him to supply the place of his 
absent sovereign. Gregory awakened the emperor from a 
long slumber, exposed the guilt or incapacity of tho exarch 
and his inferior ministers, complained that tho veterans 

dc cuiaape, dc ‘margueile, &c. "With the consent of her husband, a 
handsome brido might commute the payment in tho arms of a young 
landlord, .and the mutual favour might aSord a precedent of local 
rather. than legal tyranny. 
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were witbarawn from Eome for the defence of Spoleto, en- 
couraged the Italians to guard their cities and altars, and 
^ crisis of danger, to name the tribimeSj 
and to dmect the operations of the provincial troops. But 
the martial spirit of the pope Tvas checked by the scruples 
of humanity and religion ; the imposition of tribute, though 
it was employed in the Italian war, he freely condemned as 
odious and oppressive ; vrhilst he protected, against the im- 
perial edicts, the pious cowardice of the soldiers who de- 
serted a military for a monastic life. If we may credit his 
own declarations, it -would have been easy for Gregory to 
exterminate the liombards by their domestic factions, -vrith- 
out leaving a king, a duke, or a count, to save that unfor- 
tunate na-fion from the vengeance of their foes. As a Chris- 
tian bishop, he preferred the salutary offices of peace ; his 
mediation appeased the tumult of arms ; hut he was too 
conscious of -the arts of the Greeks, and the passions of the 
Lombards, to engage his sacred promise for the observance 
of the -truce. Disappointed in the hope of a general and 
lasting treaty, he presumed to save his country -prithout the 
consent of the emperor or the exarch. The sword of the 
enemy was suspended over Eome ; it was averted by the 
mild eloquence and seasonable gifts of- the pontiff, who com- 
manded the respect of heretics and barbarians. The merits 
of Gregoiy were treated by the Byzantine court with re- 
proach and insult; but in the attachment of a grateful 
people, he found the purest reward of a citizen, and the 
best right of a sovereign.* 


CHAPTER XLVL— EEV0LUXI05S or pebsia aexee the death op 

CH03S0E3 OE XCSHIEVAX. — HIS SOS, HOE3IOUZ, A TTRANT, IS 

DEPOSED. — TJSHEPATIOS OF BAHEASI. TUGHT AXD EESTOBATIOX OF 

. CHOSEOES n. HIS GBATITHDE TO THE BO.HAXS. — THE CHAGAIT OF 

■ THE AVABS. — EEVOLT OP THE ABJIT AGAIXST IIAHEICE. — HIS DEATH. 

XFBAXITF OF PHOCAS. — ^ELEVATIOX OF HEBACEIU3. — THE PEESIAH 

■VAE. — CHOSEOES EUBDCTES STEIA, EGXPT, AXD ASIA 2IIXOB. SIEGE 

• OF COXSIASTIXOPLE BT THE PEBSIAX3 AXD AVAES. — PEESIAK ESPE- 

■ DIXIOXS. — VrCXOEIES AX'D TBICIIPH OF HEEACLIHS. 

' The conflict of Some and Persia was prolonged form the 
death of Crassus to the reign of Deraclius. An experience 

- The temporal reign of Gregory I, is ably exposed hy Sigomus in 
the first book,* de Regno Italis. See hb -srorks, tom. u, p. ii to. 
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af seven hundred years might convince the rival nations of 
the impossibility of maintaining their conquests, beyond the-' 
fatal limits of the Tigris and Euphrates. Yet the emulation 
of Trajan and Julian -was awakened by. the trophies of 
Alexander, and the sovereigns of Persia indulged the ambi- 
tious hope of restoring the empire of Cjrus.* Such extra- 
. ordinaiy- efforts of power and courage will always command 
the attention of posterity ; but the events by which the fate 
of nations is not materially changed, leave a faint impression 
on the page of history, and the patience of the reader would 
be exhausted by the repetition of the same hostilities, under- 
taken without cause, prosecuted without glory, and termi- ‘ 
nated without effect. The arts of negotiation, unknown tp • 
the simple greatness of the senate and the Cffisars, were 
assiduously cultivated by the Byzantine princes ; and the 
memorials of their perpetual embassiesf repeat, with the 
same uniform prolixity, the language of falsehood and decla- 
mation, the insolence of the barbarians, and the serrile 
•.temper of the tributary Greeks. Lamenting the barren 
superfluity of materials, I have studied to compress the 
.narrative of these uninteresting transactions : but the just 
I7ushirvan is still applauded as the model of Oriental kings, 
and the ambition of his grandson Chosroes prepared the 
■revolution of the East, which was speedily accomplished by 
the arms and the religion of the successors of Mahomet. 

. In the useless altercations that precede and justify the 
-quarrels of princes, the Greeks and the Barbarians accused 
each other of violating the peace which had been concluded 
between the two empires about four years before the death 
of Justinian. The sovereign of Persia and India aspired to 
reduce under his obedience the province of Yemen or 
Arabia J Eelix; the distant land of myrrh and frankincense. 


, * Missis qui . . . reposcerent . . . vetcres Persarum ae Maccdonum 

\ tenninos, seque invasurum possessa Cyro ct post Aloxantiro, per rani- 
lloqucntiam ac minas jaciebat. Tacit. Annal. G. 31. .Such « as the tan- 
\guage of the Arsacidcs ; I have repeatedly m.arked tiie lofty claims m 
■the Sassanians. -j- See the cmb.a53ie3 of Menander, extracted 

ijid pre-served in the tenth century by the order of Constantino Por- 
■phyrogenitus. ■ t The general independence of the •‘tmb?, 

v/ldch c.annot be admitted •withoutmaDV limitations, is blindly asserted 

in .a separate dissertation of tbe authors of the Univcrs.al History, 
voi. sv, p.lOG — 250. A perpetual miracle is supposed to hare guarded 
the prophecy in favour of the posterity .of lahmacl; and these icamca 
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lad escaped rather than opposed, the conquerors of 
the iast After the defeat of Abrahah under the ^alk of 
iiiecca, the discord of his sons and brothers gave an easv 
entrance to the Persians: they chased the strangers o^f 
A-byssinia beyond the Bed Sea; and a native prince of the" 
ancient Homerites vras restored to the throne as the vassal 
or viceroy of the great i!sushirvan.^ But the nepheiv'of- 
Justinian declared his resolution to avenge tlie injuries of 
his Christian ally tho prince of Abyssinia, as thev suegested 
a decent pretence to discontinue the annual irihute, which, 
vras poorly disguised by the name of pension. The churches- 
of Persarmenia were oppressed by the intolerant spirit oP 
the Alagi: they secretly invoked the protector of the 
Christians, and, after the pious murder of their satraps, the 
rebels were avowed and supported as the brethren and 
subjects of the Eoman emperor. The complaints of ]!v'ush- 
irvan were disregarded by the Byzantine court; Justin 
yielded to the importunities of the*Turks, who offered an 
alliance against the common enemy; and the Persian mo- 
narchy was threatened at the same instant by the united 
forces of Europe, of ^Ethiopia, and of Scythia. At the age 
of fourscore, the sovereign of the East would perhaps have 


bigots are not afraid to risk the tmib of Cbristianity on this frail and 
slippery foundation. * D'Herbelot, Bibliotb. Orient p. 477. 

Pococl^ Specimen Hist. Arabnm, p. 64, 65. Father Pagi (Critica, 
tom. ii, p. 646,) has proved that, after ten years’ peace, the Persian 
war, which continued twenty years, was renewed 571. hlahomet. 
was horn J-U. 56S, in the year of the elephant, or the defeat of Abrahah 
(Gagnier, Tie de ilahomet, tom. i, p. 89, SO. 9S) ; and this account 
allows two years for the conquest of Temen. [The discrepancies 
between tbe*Eyzantine writers and the Abyssinian annals have been 
already remarked, (cb. 42, voL iv, p. 494.) Bjt the latter (Bruce’s 
Travels, i 510) the “war of the elephant” is carried back to the joint 
reign of Abrahah and Atzheha, between A.r. 333 and 350. The former- 
of these princes has evidently been -confounded -with- the governor of 
■Wre Homerites, of the same name, who -was ordered by Caled to protect, 
the Christians of Yemen. What is called the “war of the elephant," ^ 
was incidental to that contest, and its actual date about the year 521. 

In the above quoted work may be traced the connected course of 
events, which, by erroneous dates. Lave been mised up with the last 
war between the Greek empire and Xushirvan.- ,2seander^{Hist. of 
Chris. 3. 171) could not reconcile the “cohSioting notices” given of 
the'^e events by Theophanes and Procopius, -rtitli those which Walclt 
had' collected from Oriental writers; he might have formed a consistent 
narrative by the aid of the information which Bruce has aSorde tL—En.j 


/ 
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cTiosen the peaceful enjoyment of his glory and greatness • 
hut as soon as nrar became inevitable, he took tlie held with 
the alacrity of youth, whilst the aggressor trembled in the 
palace of Constantinople. Hfushirvan, or Chosroos, con- 
ducted, in person the siege of Dara ; and although that im- 
portant fortress had been left destitute of troops and maga- 
zines, the valour of the inhabitants resisted above live 
months the archers, the elephants, and the military engines 
•of the great king. In the mean while his general Adarman 
advanced from Babylon, traversed the desert, passed the 
Euphrates, insulted the suburbs of Antioch, reduced to 
ashes the city of Apamea; and laid the spoils of Syria at the 
feet of his master, whose perseverance, in the midst of 
winter, at length subverted the bulwark of the East. But 
these losses, which astonished the provinces and the court, 
produced a salutary effect in the repentance and abdication 
of the emperor Justin ; a new spirit arose in the Byzantine 
councils ; and a truce of three years was obtained by the 
prudence of Tiberius. That seasonable interval was em- 
ployed in the preparations of war ; and the voice of rumour 
proclaimed to the world, that from the distant countries of 
the Alps and the Ehine, from Scythia, Msisia, Pannonia, 
Illyricum, and Isauria, the strength of the imperial cavalry 
was reinforced with one hundred and fifty thousand soldiers. 
Tet the king of Persia, without fear, or without fiiitli, re- 
solved to prevent the attack of the enemy ; again passed the 
Euphrates, and dismissing the ambassadors of Tiberius, 
arrogantly commanded them to await bis arrival at Carsarca, 
the metropolis of the Cappadocian provinces. The two 
armies encormtered each other in the battle of ^felitenc ; 
the barbarians, who darkened the air with a clould of arrows, 
prolonged their line, and extended their_ wings across the 
plain ; while the Eomans, in deep and solid bodies, e.vpectf d 
to prevail in closer action, by the weight of their swords and 
lances. A Scythian chief, who commanded their right wing, 
suddenly turned the flank of the enemy, attacked their roar- 
guard iu the presence of Cbosroes, penetrated to the midst 
of the camp, pillaged the royal tent, profaned tlic , eternal 
fire, loaded a train of camels with the spoils of Asia, cut ins 
way through the Persian’ host, 'and returned with ‘Songs ot 
victory to his friends, who had consumed the' day m single 
combats, or ineffectual skirmishes. The darkness of the 
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mglit. and the separation of the Bomans, afforded the Per- 
sian monarch, an opportunity of revenge ; and one of their 
^mps -was syepfcavraj hy a rapid and inipetaons assaclt. 
-Buk the revietv of his loss and the consciousness of his 
■oanger, determined Chosroes to a speedy retreat: he burnt, 
^ his pas^agOj the vacaat- to'^vn of iTelitenej^ cni Tritliouu 
consulting the safety of his troops, boldiv svram' the Eu- 
phrates on the hack of an elephant. After this nnsnecessfnl 
campaign, the svant of magazines, and perhaps some inroad 
of the Turks, obliged him to disband or divide his forces ; 
the Bomans -tvere left masters of the field, and their general 
dustinian, advancing to the relief of the Persannenian rebels, 
erected his standard on the banks of the Arares. The great 
Pompey formerly halted svithin three days’ mardi of 
tne Caspian that inland sea tvas erplored Ifor the first 
time, by a hostile fleet-X and seventy thousand captives vrere 
transplanted from Hyrcania to the isle of Cyprus. On the 
return of spring, Justinian descended into tfie fertile plains 
of Assyria, the flames of mar approached the residence of 
Ss’nshirvan, the indignant monarch sank into the grave, and 
his last edict restrained his successors &om exposing their 
person in a battle against the Bomans. Tet the memory of 
this transient a&ont mas lost in the glories of a long reign ; 
and his formidable enemies, after indniging their dream of 
conquest, again solicited a short respite from the calamities 
of mar.§ 


*■ [Tee Sl-fkied city appears never to have recovered froci this 
disaster. Its former celehrity, as ilelitese, is lost under the modem 
name of — Ed.] He had vannuiehed the Alba- 

nians. tvho brou^t into the field trrelve thousand horse and sixty 
thousand foot; but he dreaded the mulntude of venomous reptiles, 
mhose existenee may admit of some doubt, as vrell as that of the ueigh- 
bourin? Amazons, ^Plutarch, in Pompeio, tom. ii, p. 1165, 1165. 

^ III the historr of the vrorld I can only perceive tvo navies on the 
Caspian-— 1. Of the JIacedonians, vhea Patrocles, the admiral of the 
Idn® of .Syria, Seleacus and Antiochaa descended most probably the 
river Ozus, from the confines of India. (Piin. Hist. 2»atur. 6, 2E) 
2. Of the Bussians, when Peter L conducted a fleet and army from 
the neidAourhood of lloscosvto the coast of Persia. (Bdl'e Travels,- 
TO^ iLp.3'25 — 352.) He justlv observes, that such martial pomp had 
n^^er been disnlaved on the Tolga. , § For these Fer^ 

wars and treat:^ see Zdeuander, - in Excerpt. L-egat, p. 113— I2o. 
Theophan'es Bvzant. apud Photinm, cod- 6i, p.77. S9, SI. .Evagnss, 
I. 5, c. 7 — 15. Theopbjiseti L3, c. 9 — IG. L p- HG. 
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Tte tlirone of Chosroes jSiisHirv'an vras filled hj Honnouz, 
or Hormisdas, the eldest or the most favoured of his sons. 
"With the iingdoms of Persia and India, he inherited the 
reputation and example of his father, the service, in every 
rank, of his wise and valiant officers, and a general system 
of administration, harmonized by time and political wis- 
dom to promote the happiness of the prince and people. 
Put the royal youth enjoyed a still more valuable blessing, 
the friendship of a sage who had presided over his educa- 
tion, and who always preferred the honour to the interest 
of his pupil, his interest to his inclination. In a dispute 
with the Glreek and Indian philosohers, Buzurg* bad once 
maintained, that the most grievous misfortune of life is old 
age without the remembrance of virtue ; and our candour 
will presume that the same principle compelled him, during 
three .years, to direct the councils of the Persian empire. 
His zeal was rewarded by the gratitude and docility of 

* Buzurg Jlihir may he considered, in his character and station, as 
the Seneca of the East ; but his virtues, and perhaps his faults, arc less 
known than those of the Roman, who appears to have been much moro 
loquacious. The Persian sage was the person who imported from 
India the game of chess and the fables of Pilpay. Such has been the 
fame of his wisdom and virtues, that the Christians claim him as a 
believer in the gospel; and the JIabometans revere Buzurg as a 
premature lilussulman. D'Herbelot, Bibliotbeque Orientale, p. 21S. 
[This wise man of the East was named Abouzurdhd JKhr, or moro 
corrcctlv BuzurdhfS hlihr, which in ancient Persian signified “ a grc.at 
sun.'’ He is evidently the same, whom Gibbon mentioned before 
(cb. 42, vol. iv, p. 469) as “ the physician Perozes.” Another form, in 
which his name is given, is BurzouydhorBourzevydh. The collection of 
fables and storie.s, which he obtained for hTushirvan, was not written by 
Pilpay or Bidpay, but by the Eracbman Vishnu Sarnia, under tho 
title of Hitopadesa, or “ Friendly Instruction." When tho extension 
of our empire in India had made Sanskrit litcratnro more accessible to 
scholars, curiosity was excited to discover tho original of a work, 
which under the denomination of Kalila and Bimna,” and the 
humbler title of ** Pilpays Fables," bad made the tour of the old con- 
tinent, and been translated into every cultivated Asiatic and European 
tongue.” This was first made known to the English public, by 
Jlr. Charles Wilkins, in his “ Hcctopadcs,” 8vo. Bath, 17S7. Sir V . 
.Tones then directed further attention to it. In France it w.rs nlu-- 
trated by De Sacy, and in Germany by Augustus Wm. Schlcpl 
and . Professor Lassen of Bonn. It is now a regular cl-ass boot mr 
Sanskrit students, , The latest edition of . tho original text is m 
4to. 1847, by Professor Johnson of tho East India College, ™ "f 
Preface and the “Notice of tho Work,” by ProfessorWikon of UzJora, 
reference may be made for fuller information. — En.] 
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Horinonz, irLo aeknoivledged Iiimself more indebted to Ms 
preceptor than to his pjirent; but -n-ben age and labour lad 
impaired tie strength, and perlaps the faculties, of this 
prudent counsellor, be retired from court, and abandoned 
the youthful monarch to his oini passions and those of his 
favourites. JBy the fatal i-icissitude of human afiairs, the 
same scenes yrere renewed at Ctesiphon, which had been 
exhibited^ in Eome after the death of hlarcus Antoninus. 
The_ mimsters of flattery and corruption, who had been 
banished bp the father, were recalled and cherished bp the 
eon; the disgrace and exile of the friends of IS'ushiryan 
estabh'shed their tprannp; and rirtue was driren bp degress 
from the mind of Hormouz, from his palace, and from the 
government of the State. The faithful agents, the epes and 
ears of the Mng, informed him of the progress of disorder, 
that the provincial governors flew to their prep with the 
Aerceness of lions and eagles, and- that their rapine and 
injustice would teach the most loyal of his subjects to 
abhor the name and autbori^ of their sovereign. The 
sincerifp of this advice was punished with death ; the mur« 
mnrs of the cities were despised, their tumults were quelled 
bp nulitarp execution: the intermediate powers between 
the throne and the people were abolisbed : and tbe childish 
vanitp of Hormouz. who aflected the daily use of the tiara, 
was fond of declaring, that be alone would be the judge 
as well as the master of his kingdom. In erep word, and 
in eyery action, the son of Ivhslnrvan degenerated from the 
virtues’ of his father. His avarice defrauded the troops; 
his jealous caprice degraded the satraps; the palace, the 
-tribunals, the waters of the Tigris, were stained with tbe 
blood of tbe innocent, and tbe ^ant exulted in the sufi’er- 
hjo-s and execution of thirteen thousand victims. As tbe 
excuse of his cruehp-, he sometimes condescended to ob- 
serve, that the fears of the Persians would he productive of 
hatred, and that their hatred must terminate in rebellion; 
but he forgot that his own guilt and follp had inspired the 
■sentiments which he deplored, and prepared the bvent 
-which he so jnstlp apprehended. ■ Exasperated hp Ibflg and 
hopeless oppression, the provinces of Bahplon, Susa,, and 
Carmania, erected’the standard of revolt; and the. princes 
of Arabia. India, and %tliia, refused the eustomarp tribute; 
to tbe unworthy successor of Hnshiifan.’ The arms of tho 
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Eomans, in slow sieges and frequent inroads, alSicted tbe 
frontiers of Mesopotamia and Assyria ; one of. their gene- 
rals professed himself the disciple of Scipio, and the soldiers 
were animated hy a miraculous image of Christ, whose mild 
aspect should never have been displayed in the front of 
battle.^" At the same time the Eastern provinces of Persia 
were invaded by the ^eat khan, who passed the Osus at 
the head of three or four hundred thousand Turlrs. 'The 
imprudent Hormouz accepted their perfidious and formid- 
able aid ; the cities of Elhorasan or Eactriana were com- 
manded to open their gates ; the march of the barbarians 
towards the mountains of Hyrcania revealed the corre- 
spondence of the I’ui-kish and Eoman arms; and their 
union must have subverted the tlirone of the house of 
Sassan. 

Persia had been lost by a king ; it was saved by a hero. 
After bis revolt, Yaranes or Bahram is stigmatized by the 
son of Hormouz as an uagratefal slave ; the proud and 
ambiguous reproach of despotism, since he was truly des- 
cended from the ancient princes of Eei,t one of the seven 

* See the imitatloti of Scipio in Thcophylact h 1, c. 14 ; the imago of 
of Christ, 1. 2, c. 3. Hereafter I shall speak more amply of the 
Christian images — I had almost said idols. This, if I am not roistaken, 
Is the oldest ax^'p°~°‘V~os of divine manufacture ; but in the nest 
thou.=and years, many others issued from the same v-’orkshop. 

t Kagtc, or Eei, is mentioned in the apocryphal book of Tohit as 
already flourkhing, seven hundred years before Christ, under the 
Assyrian empire. Under the foreign names of Europus and Arsacia, 
this city, five hundred stadia to the south of the Caspian gates, was 
successively embellished by the Macedonians and Parthiana. (Strabo, 
1. 11, p. 730.) Its grandeur and populou.'.ncss in the ninth century is 
exaggerated beyond the hounds of credibility ; but Rci has been since 
ruined by wars and the unwholcsomncss of the air. Chardin, Voyage 
en Perse, tom. i, p. 279, 280. D'HerboIot, Biblioth. Oriental, p. 714. 
^According to Strabo (tom. ii, p, 52-!) Ragro was one of the many 
cjties, built in Asia by Selentus Kicator, and was called _ by him 
Europue, after a town in Macedonia (perhaps the place of his birth). 
But the Persian histories record its foundation by Houshong, long 
before the age of Cyrus. (Porter’s Travels, 1. 357.) Rot only docs the 
hook t)f Tohit assign to it an early date, hut Arrian also proves th.at it 
existed before the reign of Sclcucu.», for ho says (1. 3, c. 20) th.at 
Alexander -encamped there. Ccllarius (2. G70) rcconeilcs these contra- 
dictions, by suggesting that there were two towns, ttic old and the 
new, which were after a time blended into one. Steph.mus Byzaii- 
tinus explains it belter by stating, that l^J ancient city h.avnig been 
destroyed by an earthquake. Europus was .raised oa its njin-i, and 
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families whose splendid, as vreU as substantial prerot^atives 
exalted tuetn. above the heads of the Persian nobility,^ At 
the siege of Dara, the valour of Bahrain vas signalized 
under the eyes of mshirvan, and both the father and son 
successively promoted him to the command of armies, the 
government of Media, and the superintendence of* the 
palace. The popular predictiomvhicli marked him as the 
deliverer of Persia might be inspired by his past victories 
and extraordinary figure : the epithet Giuim is expressive 
of the quality of dry wood ; he had the strength and stature 
of a giant, and his savage countenance was fancifully com- 
pared to that of a wild cat. "While the nation trembled, 
while Hormouz disguised his terror hy the name of suspi- 
cion, and his, servants concealed their disloyalty under the 
mask of fear, Bahrain alone displayed his undaunted cour- 
age and apparent fidelity: and as soon as he found that no 
more than twelve thousand soldiers woidd follow him 
against the enemy, he prudently declared, that to this fatal 
number, Heaven had reserved the honours of the triumph. 
The steep and narrow descent of the Pule Eudbar,t or 

became eo important that the Parthians made it their seat of government 
under the name of Arsaoia. The people of the country, hovrevei-; 
always preserved its early appellation, which was afterwards re.'Jtored 
to it, in the form of Rei, Ehay or Hrey. After many ages of splendid 
importance, during which the birth of Harun al Kasohid made it 
illustrious, it was destroyed by the immediate successors of Zingis 
Khan, so as to he “no more a residence of man.” Sir K. K. Porter, 
who visited its ruins, about five miles south-east of Teheran, describes 
the remains of its walls as still of prodigious thickness, and many feet 
in height. They enclose a trianguhir space, about three English miles 
in length ; hut beyond this, mounds and traces of buildings indicate 
the reports of its vast extent, though exaggerated, to have been well 
founded.-r-En.] * Theophylact, 1. 3, c. 18. The story of the 

seven Persians is told in the third book of Herodotus ; and their noble 
descendants are often mentioned, especially in the fragments of Ctesias. 
Yet the independence of Otanea {Herodot. 1. 3,c. 83, 8i,) is hostile to 
the spirit of despotism, and it may not seem probable that the seven 
families could survive the revolutions of eleven hundred years. They 
micht however, he represented by the seven ministers, (Bnsson, do 
Regno Persico, 1. 1, p. 190); and some Peraan nobles, like thb Mnp of 
Pontus (Polyb, 1.6, p. 540), and Cappadocia, (Diodor. Siciil. L 31, 
tom ii P 51T ) might claim their descent from the bold companicns of 
T)*riu=’ ’ + See an accurate description of this mountain by 

Olearius (Voyage en Perse) p. 99?, 998,) who ascended it with much 
difiicultv and^ danger ip his return from Ispahan to the Caspian sex 
Sb a K. Porter h^^escribed (Txavels, i 289) the present aspect of- 
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Hyrcanian rock, is the only pass through u-hich an army 
can penetrate into the territory of Eei 'and the plains o‘f 
Media. Erom the commanding heights, a hand of resolute 
men might overwhelm vrith stones and darts the myriads 
of the Turkish host : their emperor and his son were trans- 
pierced with arrows ; and the fugitives were left, without 
council or provisions, to the revenge of an injured people. 
The patriotism of the Persian general was stimulated bv 
his afection for the city of his forefathers ; in the liour of 
victory every peasant became a soldier, and every soldier a 
hero ; and their ardour was kindled by the gorgeous spec- 
tacle of beds, and thrones, and tables of massy gold, the 
spoils of Asia, luxuiy' of the hostile c.amp. A prince 

of a less ™^^’&!esu^gemper could not easily have forgiven 
his l>P°6factor,^|,^^j^^S secret hatred of Hormouzwas en- 
venomed by a^ p Is report, that Bahrain liad privately 
retained the • fruits of his Turkish victory. 

But the ^ army on the side of tho 

Araxes compij^^ x^ie implacable tyrant to smile and to 
applaud; Bahram were rewarded with the 

permission . olr^ ^tering a new enemy, by their skill 
and disciplinCg^ formidable than a .Scythian multitude. 
Elated by his^ .'^success, he dispatched a herald with a 
bold defiance A,, ^amp of the Eomans, requesting them 
to fix a day of battle, and to choose whether they would 
pass the liver themselves, or allow a free passage to- the 
arms of the great king. The lieutenant of tlie emperor 
Maurice preferred the safer alternative, and this local cir- 
cumstance, which would have enhanced the victory of tho 
Persians, rendered their defeat more bloody, and their 
escape more difficult. But the loss of his subjects, and the 
danger of his Idngdom, were overbalanced in the mind of 
Hormouz by the disgrace of his personal enemy ; and no 
sooner had Bahram collected and reviewed his forces, than 
he received from a royal messenger the insulting ^ft of a 
distaff, a spinning-wheel, and a complete suit of fera.alo 
appareh. . Obedient to the 11111 of his sovereign, he showed 

tho pi^ecipitous ravines, commanding heights, and impregnable elrong- 
holds, in the “ Roodbar country,” still bearing tiio name of " tite san- 
guinary people, that rendered those p.asscs formidable. ' Thew ua.vt 
have Wen the “ Caspim Portm" of antiquity. — ^E d.J 
- TOE. T. • -- "-r- E 
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v;as introduced as a criminal into the full assembly of tlio 
nobles and satraps.^ He yas heard yitli decent attention 
as long as be expatiated on the advantages of order and 
obedience, the danger of innovation, and the inevitable 
• discord of those yho liad encouraged each other to trample 
on their lawful and hercditaiy sovereign. By a patlictic 
appeal to their humanity, ho extorted that pity which is 
seldom refused to the fallen fortunes of a king ; and while 
they beheld the abject posture and squalid appearance of 
the prisoner, his tears, his chains, and the marks of ignomi- 
nious stripes, it was impossible to forget how recently 
Jiey had adored the divine splendour of his diadem and 
■s hyurple. But an angry murmur arose in the assembly as 
etJojpon as be presumed to vindicate his conduct, and to 
’ Wroppl^iud tlie victories of bis reign. He defined tlic duties 
id ttf “ king, and the Persian nobles listened with a smile of 
idafn intempt ; they were fired with indignation when ho dared 
mono vilify the character of Chosroes; and by the indiscreet 
le, pffer of resigning the sceptre to the second of his sons, ho 
by subscribed his own condemnation, and sacrificed the life of 
f-ifbis innocent favourite. The mangled bodies of the boy 
I c and his mother were exposed to the people ; the eyes of 
I c Hormouz were pierced with a hot needle ; and the punish- 
ment of the father was succeeded by the coronation of his 
eldest SOD. Chosroes had ascended the throne without 
guilt, and Ins piety strove to aUeriato the misery of the 
abdicated monarch : from tlio dungeon he removed Hormouz 
to an apartment of the palace, supplied with liberality the 
eousolations of sensual enjoyment, and patiently endured 
the furious sallies of bis resentment and despair. He might 
despise the resentment of a blind and unpopular tyrant, 
but the tiara was trembling on his bead, till he could 
subvert the power, or acquire the friendship, of the great 
Bahram, who sternly denied the justice of a revolution in 
which himself and his soldiers, the true representatives of 
Persia, had never been consulted. The offer of a general 
nmnesly, and of the second rank in his Idngdom, was 
nnswefcd by an epistle from Bahram, friend of .the gods,^ 
conqueror of ‘men, and enemy of tyrants, the satrap dC 
satraps, general of the Persian armiesj and a prince adorned 

* The OrientaTa suppose that Bahrain convened this aiaemhly •■'ud 
proclaimed Chosroea; but Theophylact ia, in tliia inataace, luoio 

2i ^ 
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of the Eomans, and prudently considered that the neigh- 
bourhood of Syria "woidd render his escape more casv. and 
their succours more effectual. Attended only by his con- 
cubines, and a troop of thirty guards, he secretly departed 
from the capital, followed the banks of the Euphrates, 
traversed the desert, and halted at the distance of ten 
miles from Circesium. About the third watch of the night 
the Eoman prefect was informed of his approach, and he 
introduced the royal stranger to the fortress at the dawn 
of day. Erom thence the king of Persia was conducted to 
the more honourable residence cf Hicrapolis ; and ilaurice 
dissembled his pride, and displayed his benevolence, at the 
reception of the letters and ambassadors of the grandson of 
Hsushirvan. Tliey humbly represented the vicissitudes of 
fortune and the common interest of princes, exaggerated 
the ingratitude of Bahram, the agent of the evil principle, 
and urged, with specious argument, that it was for the 
advantage of the Itomans themselves to support the two 
monarchies which balance the world, the two great lumi- 
minaries by whose salutary influence it is vivified and 
adorned. The aruriety of Chosroes was soon relieved by 
the assurance that the emperor had espoused the cause of 
justice and royalty; but illaurice prudently declined the 
expense and delay of his useless visit to Constantinople. 
In the name of his generous benefactor, a rich diadem was 
presented to the fugitive prince, with an inestimable gift of 
jewels and gold; a powerful army was assembled on tho 
frontiers of Syria and Armenia, under the command of tho 
valiant and faithful Narses,^ and this general, of his own 
nation and his own choice, was directed to pass the Tigris 
and never to sheath his sword till he had restored Chosroes 
to the throne of his ancestors. The enterprise, however 

could describe^ with the same vehemence, tbe contrast of laws, religion, 
.and manners, hetween tho East andtVest * In thb; ago 

there were three warriors of the name of Karse'*, who have hccji often 
confounded. (Eagi, Critica, tom. ii, p. CIO.) 1. A Eersarmenian, the 
brother of Isaac and Armatius, who, after a succes'ful action ngain^ 
Belisarjus, deserted fromhU Persian sovereign, and afterwaiiis served 
in the" Italian, w.ar, 2. Tho eunuch who conquered Italy. 3. Tho 
restorer of Chosroes, who is celebrated iu tho poem of Corijquis (1.^ 3, 
220 — 22") as. ercoleus super omnia^ vcrtice agr.iiua • ■ • • h'‘bi(u 

modestus . , *1 morum probitate placens, virtute verendus ; faluiniens, 

cautus, vigilan?, Ac. 
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hy tte late revolutions ; yet before tlic sanguinary temper 
of Chosroes is blamed, vre should learn vrhether the Persians 
liad not been accustomed either to dread the rigour, or to 
despise the -weahness, of their sovereign. The revolt of 
Pahram, and the conspiracy of the satraps, rrero impar- 
tially punished by the revenge or justice of the conqueror ; 
the merits of Bindoes himself could not purify his hand 
from the guilt of royal blood ; and the son of Hormouz was 
desirous to assert his own innocence, and to vindicate tlie 
sanctity of kings. During the vigour of the Eoman power, 
several princes were seated on the throne of Persia bj- the 
arms and the authority of the first Ciesars. But their now 
subjects were soon disgusted with the vices or virtues whicli 
they had imbibed in a foreign land ; the instability of their 
dominion gave birth to a vulgar observation, that the choice 
of Borne was solicited and rejected 1^111 equal ardour by 
the capricious levity of Oriental slaves.® But the glory of 
hlaurice was conspicuous in the long and fortunate reign of 
bis son and bis ally. A band of a thousand Bomans, wlio 
continued to guard the person of Chosroes, proclaimed his 
confidence in the fidelity of the strangers; his growing 
strength enabled him to dismiss this unpopular aid, but lie 
steadUy professed the same gratitude and reverence to his 
adopted father ; and till the death of Maurice, the peace 
and alliance of the two empires were faithfully maintained. 
Yet the mercenary friendship of the Boman prince had 
been purchased with costly and important gifts ; the strong 
cities of Martyropolis and Dara were restored, and the 
Persarmenians became the willing subjects of an empire, 
whose eastern limit was extended, beyond tlie examjilo of 
former times, as far as the banks of the Araxes and the 
neighbourhood of the Caspian. A pious hope was indulged 
that the church, as well as the state, might triumph in this 
revolution : ' but if Chosroes had sincerely listened to tho 
Christian bishops, the impression was erased by the zc.al 
and eloquence of the hlagi; if he was armed with jiliilosophic 
indifference, he accommodated bis belief, or rather his pro- 

* Experimentis cognitum^jDst barbaros mallo Eoini pcltro _rcgc< 
quam habere. .Thwo osperiments are admirably represented in tho 
. invitation and -Vixpulaion of Voaonco (Annal. 2, 1 — 3), Tiridates 
{Annah G, 32-^14), and Meherdates tAnnal. 11. 10. 12, 10 — 1'). The 
eye of Tacitus eeema to have transpierced the camp of the PartUians 
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While tlie majesty of the Eoman name ■was revived in the 
East, the prospect of Europe is less pleasing and less glorious. 
By the departure of the Lombards, and the ruin of the 
Gepidaj, the balance of power was destroyed on the Danube ; 
and the Avars spread their permanent dominion from the 
foot of the Alps to the sea-coast of the Euxine. The reign 
of Baian is the brightest era of their monarchy; thSr 
chagan, _who occupied the rustic palace of Attila, appears to 
have imitated- his character and policy ■* but as the same 
scenes were repeated in a smaller circle, a minute represen- 
tation of the copy would be devoid of the greatness and 
novelty of the original. The pride of the second Justin, of 
Tiberius, and Maurice, was humbled by a proud barbarian, 
more prompt to inflict, than exposed to suffer, the injuries of 
war ; and as often as Asia was threatened by the Persian 
arms, Europe was oppressed by the dangerous inroads, or 
costly friendship, of the Avars. When the Eoman envoys 
approached the presence of the chagan, they were com- 
manded to wait at the door of his tent, till, at the end 
perhaps of ten or twelve days, he condescended to admit 
them. If the substance or the style of their message was 
offensive to his ear, he insulted, with real or affected fury, 
their own dignity, and that of their prince : their baggage 
was plimdered, and their lives were only saved by the 
promise of a richer present and a more respectful address. 
But /iis sacred ambassadors enjoyed and abused an un- 
bounded licence in the midst of Constantinople: they urged, 
with importunate clamours, the increase of tribute, or the 
restitution of captives and deserters ; and the majesty of the 
empire was almost equally degraded by a base compliance, 
or by the false and fearfid excuses with which they eluded 
such insolent demands. The chagan bad never seen an 
elephant; and his curiosity was excited by the strange, and 

Batisfied of their authority, I could wish these Oriental malcri-als had 
been more copious. * A general idea of the pride and 

power of the chagan may be taten from Menander (Exccrjit. LegaU 
p. in, &c.) and Theophylacfc (1. 1, c. 3 ; 1. 7, c. 15). whoso eight hoots 
are much more honourable to the Avar than to the Ilonjan prince. 
The predecessors of Baian had fasted the liberality of Borne, and he 
survived the reign of Mauricpv--tBuat, Hist, des Peupics Barharcs 
tom. xi, p. 5f5.)^Tho chagan,^ho invaded Italy, a-d. Oil (Muratori, 
Annali, tom. vj p. 305), Wts then juvenili a:tatc lloren'.em <Pan. 
'Waruefrid, De Goat. Langohard, L 5, 41^38), the EOn, perhaps, or the 
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Avar horse, and a fleet of large boats vras Irailt in tho 
Herevnian wood, to descend the Danube, and to tran.'iporfc 
into the Save the materials of a bridge. I3ut as tho strong- 
garrison of Singidunum, which commanded the conflux ol 
the two rivers, might have stopped their passage and baffled 
his do'iigns, ho dispelled their apprehensions "by a .solemn 
oath, that his views were not hostile to the empire. He 
sworO by his sword, the smbol of tho god of war, that he 
did not, as the enemy of Eome, construct a bridge upon the 
Save. “If I violate my oath,” pursued tho intrepid Baian, 
“ may I myself, and the last of my nation, perish by tho 
sword : may the heavens and Are, the deity of tlie heavens, 
fall upon our heads ! may the forests and mountains bury us 
in their ruins ! and the Save returning, against tho laws of 
nature, to his source, overwhelm us in his angry waters !” 
After this barbarous imprecation, he calmly inquired, what 
oath was most sacred and venerable among the Christians, 
what guilt of perjury it was most dangerous to incur. Tho 
bishop of Singidunum presented the gospel, which tho 
chagan received with devout reverence. “ I swear,” said 
he, “ by the God who has spoken in this holy book, that I 
have neither falsehood on my tongue, nor treachery in my 
heart.” As soon as lie rose from his knees, he accelerated 
the labour of the bridge, and dispatched an envoy to pro- 
claim what he no longer wished to conceal. “ Inform the 
emperor,” said the perfidious Baian, “that Sirmiiim is 
invested on every side. Advise his prudence to >vithdraw 
the citizens and their efiects, and to resign a city which it is 
now impossible to relieve or defend.” Without the hope 
of relief, the defence of Sirmium was prolonged above three 
years; the walls were still untouclicd; hut famine was 
enclosed within the walls, till a merciful capitiilation allowed 
the escape of the naked and hungry inhabitants. Singi- 
dunum, at the distance of fifty miles, experienced a pioro 
cruel fate ; the buildings were razed, and the van^uislicd 
people was condemned to senitude and exile. Tet tlio 
ruins of Sirmium are no longer risible ; the advantageous 
situation of Singidunum soon attracted a new colony, of 
Sclavonians, and the conflux of the Save and Danube is still 
guarded by the fortifications of Belgrade, or the,TP7iif<; City, 

account of the Bicgo,.sliich is commended by Tbcopbylact, L 3, c. 

To o’ o-us Jltvdi-cpipy-rv oJfwE cttjyopivrai. 
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fo oftea and so obstiaately disputed hv the- Cliristian and 
Turkisli ams.*^ Trom Belgrade to the walls of Constan- 
tmople, a line mar be measured of six Imndred miles : that 
line was marked witk flames and witk blood: tbe borses of 
tke Avars were altematelj bathed in the Buxine and the 
Adriatic ; and the Boman pontiff, alarmed br the approach 
of a more savage enemv.f was reduced to cherish the Lom- 
bwds as the protectors of Italj. ffhe despair of a captive, 
whom Ms country refused to i^om, disclosed to the Avars 
the invention and practice of military engines :i but in the 
first attempts, they were rudely framed and awkwardly 
managed : aud the resistance of Biocletianopolis and Bersca, 
of PMiippopolis and Adrianople, soon exhausted the skill 
•and patience of the besiegers. The warfare of Baian was 
that of a Tartar ; yet Ms mind was susceptible of a humane 
and generous sentiment : he spared Anchialus, whose salu- 
tary waters had restored the health of the best beloved of 
Mswivesi and the Bomans confessed, thattheir starving army 
was fed and dismissed by the liberality of a foe. His 
empire extended over Hungary, Poland, and Prussia, from 
the mouth of the Danube to that of the Oder ;§ and Ha 
new subjects were divided and transplanted by the jealous 
policy of the conqueror.*^' The eastern regions of Ger- 
many, wMch had been left vacant by the emigration of the 
Tandals, were replenished -with Sclavonian colonists : the 
same tribes are discovered in the neighbourhood of tbe 
Adriatic and of the Baltic, and with the name of Baian 

■* Sea D’Anviile, in the il^moires de I’Acad. des Inscriptions, 
tom. ssviii, p, 412 — 143. The Scl.-ivonic name of Belgrsde is men- 
tioned in the tenth centurv hy Constantine Porphyrogenitus j the 
Latin appellation of Alba Grseca is used by the Franks in the benia- 
ning of the ninth (p. 414). t Baron. Anna], Fccles. 

A-n. GOO, iS'o. 1. Paul Wamefrid (L 4, c. SS) relates their inv.ption 
into Frinli, and (c. 39) the captivity of Ms ancestors about A.D, G32. 
The Sclavi traversed the Hadriatic, cum multitudiae naviura, and 
made a descent ia the territory of Sinoatam (c. 47). 

J Even the helepolis, or moveable turret. Theophylact, h 2, 10. 17. 

§ The arras .and alliances of the chagan reached to the neighbour- 
hood of a western sea, fifreen months' journey from Constantinople. 
"The em-neror ilaurice conversed with Eome itinerant harpers from 
dhat remote countri', and only Eeems to have mistaken a trade for a 
-nation. Theophylact, L 6, c, 2. ‘f This is one of the most 

probable and luminous conjectures of the le-amed count de Baat (Hist 
des Peuples Barbares, tom. ri, p. 546— 56S). The Tzechi and Serhi 
sre found together near monnt Caucasus, in lUyricura, and on the 
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himself, the Illyrian cities of Iseyss and Llssa are again 
found in the heart of SUcsia. In the disposition both of 
his troops and provinces, the chagan exposed the vassals 
•whose lives he disregarded,® to the first assault; and tlie 
swords of the enemy were blunted before they encountered 
the native valour of the Avars. 

The Persian alliance restored the troops of the East to 
the defence of Europe ; and Maurice, who had supported 
ten years the insolence of the chagan, declared his reso- 
lution to march in person against the barbarians. In the 
space of two centuries, none of the suecessors of Theodosius 
had appeared in the field, their lives were supinely spent in 
the palace of Constantinople: and the Greeks could no 
longer understand that the name of emperor, in its primi- 
tive sense, denoted the chief of the armies of the republic. 
The martial ardour of Maurice was opposed by the grave 
flattery of the senate, the timid superstition of the patriarch, 
and the tears of the empress Constantina ; and they all con- 
jured him to devolve on some meaner general the fatigues 
and perils of a Scythian campaign. Deaf to their advice 
and entreat}-, the emperor boldly advancedf seven miles from 
the capital; the sacred ensign of the cross was displayed in 
the front, and Maurice reviewed, ivith conscious pride, the 
arms and numbers of the veterans who had fought and con- 
quered beyond the Tigris. Anchialus saw the last term of 
his progress by sea and land : ho solicited, without success, 
a miraculous answer to his nocturnal prayers ; his mind was 
confounded by the death of a favourite horse, the encounter 
of a "wild boar, a storm of ivind and rain, and the birth of a 
monstrous child; and he forgot that the best of omens is to 
■unsheath our sword in the defence of our country Under 

Lower Elbe. Even the wUdest traditjona of the Bohemian?, &c. nSbrcl 
some colour to his hypothesis. ' Sco Fredegarius, in tlio 

Historians of France, tom. ii, p. 432. Baian did not conceal his proud 
insensibility. "On roiourof'j (not tocovtovs, according to a foolish 
emendation) rg 'PupaTicp wc «’ cat ov/iPait; yc cfttrl Oa- 

I'arij/ oKuvai, a\\' i/ioi ye [ifi yiricOai avrataOrjaiy. 

f See the march and return of Maurice, in Thcophylact, 1. C, a 1C ; 
1. C, C..1 — 3. If ho wore a writer of Uaste or genius, wc might suspect 
him of .an elegant irony, hut Thcophylact is surely hannie??. 

1: ’Etc oiiui'oQ dpiaras dfivyeaOai wipi wdrptjj. Jliad, 2~. 

This noble verse, which unite.s the spirit of a hero uatb the reason o* a 
sage, m.ay prove that Homer was in every light superior to his age and 
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tlie pretence of receiving the ambassadors of Persia, the 
emperor returned to Constantinople, exchanged the thoughts 
of war for those of devotion, and disappointed the public 
hope, bv his absence and the choice of Ms lieutenants. 
The blind partialiiy of fraternal love might excuse the pro- 
motion of his brother Peter, 'svho fled vrith equal dism-ace 
from the barbarians, from Ms own soldiers, and froru the 
inhabitants of a Soman city. That city, if we mar credit 
the resemblance of name and character, was the ’famous 
Azimimtium,* wMch had alone repelled the tempest of 
Attila. The example of her warlike youth was propagated 
to succeeding generations ; and they obtained, from the first 
or second Justin, an honourable privilege, that their valour 
should be always resen-ed for the defence of their native 
country. The brother of Hlaurice attempted to violate this 
privilege, and to mingle a patriot band vrith the mer- 
cenaries of Ms camp ; they retired to the church, he was 
not awed by the sanctity of the place ; the people rose in 
their cause, the gates were shut, the ramparts were manned ; 
and the cowardice of Peter was found equal to his an-ogancc 
and injustice. The miiitaiy fame of Commentiolust is the 
object of satire or comedy rather than of serious history, 
since he was even deficient in the vile and vulgar quali- 
fication of personal corn-age. His solemn councils, strange 
evolutions, and secret orders, always supplied an apology 
for flight or delay. If he marched against the enemy, t: e 
pleasant valleys of mount Hmmus opposed an insuperable 
harrier ; but in Ms retreat, he explored with fearless curio- 
sity, the most difficult and obsolete paths, which had almost 
escaped the memoir of the oldest native. The only blood 
which he lost was irawn, in a real or affected malady, by 
the lancet of a surgeon’; and Ms bealtb, wMcb felt with 
exquisite sensibility the approach of the barbarians, was 
uniformly restored ’by the repose and safety of the winter 
season. A prince who could promote and support this 
imworthy favourite, must derive no gloirfrom the accidental 

country. * Theophylact, L 7, a 3. On the evidence of 

this fact, which had not occurred* to my memory, the candid reader 
will correct and excuse a note in the third volume of this Histoiy,- 
p. SGG, which hastens the decay of Admus, or Azimuntium ; another 
centurv of natriotism and valour is cheaply purchased by ^ch a con- 
fession* * t See the shameful conduct of Commeatiolna, in 

Theophylact, 1. 2, c. 10 — 15 ; L 7, c. 13, 14 ; L S, c. 2 4. y 
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merit of Hs colleague Priscua * In five successire battles, 
-ivhich Beem to have been conducted -svitb sbill and reso- 
lution, seventeen thousand two hundred barbarians were 
made prisoners near sixty thousand, with four sons of tho 
chagan, were slain : the Koman general surprised a peaceful 
district of Gepidae, who slept under the protection of tho 
Avars ; and bis last trophies were erected on tho banka of 
the Danube and the Teyss. Since the death of Trajan, tho 
arms of the empire had not penetrated so deeply into the 
old Dacia: yet the success of Priscus was transient and 
barren ; and he was soon recalled, by the apprehension 
that Baian, with dauntless spirit and recruited forces, was 
preparing to avenge his defeat under the walls of Constau- 
tmople.f 

The theory of war was not more familiar to the camps of 
Cmsar and Trajan, than to those of Justinian and Maurice.f 
Tho iron of Tuscany or Pontus stiU received the keenest 
temper from the slnll of the Byzantine workmen. Tho 
magazines were plentifully stored with every species of 
offensive and defensive arms. In tho construction and 
use of ships, engines, and fortifications, the barbarians 
admired the superior ingenuity of a people whom they so 
often vanquished in the field. The science of tactics, tho 
order, evolutions, and stratagems of antiquity, was tran- 
scribed and studied in the books of the Greeks and Homans. 
But the soli^idc or degeneracy of the provinces could no 
longer Q^racc of men to handle those weapons, to 

guard to narigate those ships, and to reduce 

the the?din^^ into bold and successful practice. The 
genius ^md Karses had been formed without a 

master, and expired without a disciple. Neither honour, 
nor patriotism, nor generous superstition, could animate tho 

* See tho exploits of PriHcue, 1. 8, c. 2, 3. _ - 

+ Tho general detail of the war .against tho Av.ara may he traced in 
tho first, second, sixth, seventh, and eighth hooks of tho History of ths 
Emperor Slaurice, by Thcophylact Simocatto. As ho iTroto in tho 
veign of Heraclins, ho had no tcmj>tation to flatter ; hut his want of 
judgment renders him diffuse in trifles, and concise in the most 
interesting facts, i Sfaurico himself comi>oscd twelve 

bootaron tho military art, which are still extant, and have hoca pub- 
liahod (Upsai, ICC4) by John Scheffer, at tho end of tie Tactics of 
jtrrian (Fahrioius, Eibliot. Grmca, 1. •4, c. 8, tom. Hi, p- SI’S), wiiu 
iromiscB to speak more fully of Ms work in its proper place. 
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hope of reconciliation. The historians of the times adopt 
the Tulgar suspicion, that Maurice conspired to destrov the 
troops -n-hom he had laboured to reform ; the misconduct 
and favour of Commentiolus are imputed to this malevolent 
design; and every age must condemn the inhumanity or 
avarice * of a prince, rvho, by the trifling ransom of six thou- 
sand pieces of gold, might have prevented the massacre of 
twelve thousand prisoners in the liands of the chagan. In 
the just fervour of indignation, an order was signified to the 
army of the_ Danube, that they should spare the magazines 
of the province, and establish their winter-quarters in the 
hostile country of the Avars. The measure of their griev- 
ances was full: they pronounced Maurice unworthy to 
reign, expelled or slaughtered his faithful adlierents, 'and, 
under the command of Phocas, a simple centurion, returned 
by hasty marches to the neighbourhood of Constantinople. 
After a long series of legal succession, the militarj- dis- 
orders of the third century were again revived; yet snclr 
was the novelty of the enterprise, that the insurgents were 
awed by their own rashness. They hesitated to invest their 
favourite with the vacant purple; and while they rejected 
all treaty with Maurice himself, they held a friendly cor- 
respondence with his son Theodosius, and with Germanus, 
the father-in-law of the royal youth. t .So obscure had been 
the former condition of Phocas, that the emperor was igno- 
rant of the name and character of his rival : but as soon 
as he learned, that the centurion, though bold in sedi- 
tion, was timid in the face of danger, “Alas!” (cried the 
desponding prince) if he is a coward, he will surely be .a 
miu-derer.” 

Xet if Constantinople had been firm and faithful, the 
murderer might have spent his furj' against the walls ; and 
the rebel army would have been gradually consumed or 
reconciled by the prudence of the emperor. In the games 

■* Theophylact and Theophancs ecem ignorant of the conEpiracy and 
avarice of Maurice. These charges, so unfavourahlc to the memory of 
that emperor, are first mentioned by the author of the Pasclad Chronicle 
(p. 379, 380); from whence Zonaras (tom. ii, h 14, p. 77, 76), hai 
> transcribed them. Cedrenus (p. 399) has followed another comptita- 
* tion of the ransom, 1" [Thia Germanus must have heen t..o 

aon of Mathasuenta, great-grandson of Thcodoric, and Eve-at ntphew of 
Justinian, mentioned about fifty years before (ch. 43, vol, ly, p, o3J) 
ns the “ royal infant — the last offspring of the line of Amain bu.J 

VOL. V. , _ , 
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of the circus, -which he repeated -R-ill-i unusual pomp, Mau- 
rice disguised, with smiles of confidence, the anxietf of his 
heart, condescended to solicit tJie applause of the factions, 
and flattered their pride hj accepting from their respective’ 
tribunes a list of nine hundred hlnes and fifteen hundred 
greens, whom he affected to esteem as the solid pillars of his 
throne. Their treacherous or languid support betrayed his 
weakness and hastened his fall ; the green faction were the 
secret accomplices of the rebels, and the blues recommended 
lenity and moderation in a contest with their Eoman 
brethren. The rigid and parsimonious virtues of Maurice 
had long since alienated the hearts of his subjects: as lie 
walked barefoot in a religious procession, he was rudely 
assaulted with stones, and his guards were compelled to 
present their iron maces in the defence of his person. A 
fanatic monk ran through the streets -with a dra-wn sword, 
denouncing against him the wrath and the sentence of Grod ; 
and a vile plebeian, who represented bis countenance and 
apparel, was seated on an ass, and pursued by the impreca- 
tions of the imdtitude.* The empei'or suspected the popu- 
larity of Germanus with the soldiers and citizens ; he feared, 
he tlireatened, but he delayed to strike ; the patrician fled 
to the sanctuary of the church ; the people rose in his de- 
fence, the walls were deserted by the guards, and the lawless 
city was abandoned to the flames and rapine of a nocturnal 
tumult. In a small bark, the -unfortunate Maurice, -with 
bis wife and nine children, escaped to the Asiatic shore ; 
but tlie -violence of the wind compelled him to land at the 
chin'cb of St. Autonomus.t near Chalcedon, from whence he 
dispatched Theodosius, his eldest son, to implore the. grati- 
tude and friendship of the Persian monarch. Por lumself 


* In their clamours against Maurice, the people of Constantinople 
branded Mm with the name of Marcionite or Marcionist: a heresy 
T);'';!:'.-’-.'::. 1. S, 0.9), fitrd rii'oc //wpog ei/Xaptiac, ci/tiBijC rt kuI 
r. J)ii> they only cast out a vague reproach, or had tho 
cmpe'rcr really listened to some obscure teacher of those ancient 
Gnostics ? f Thb church of St, Autonomus (whom I 

have not the honour to know) was one hundred and fifty stadia from 
Constautlaople. (Theophylsct, L S, c. fi.) The port of Eutropius, 
where Maurice and his children were murdered, is described . by 
Gyllius pe Bosphoro Thracio, 1, 3, c. 11) as one of the two harbours of 
Chalcedon. [iLutonomus was a bishop in the time of Diocletian. Ho 
sought refuge from pei-secution in Bitbynia ; but suffered martyrdom 
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lie refused to fly ; his body was tortured with sciatic pains,* 
his mind was enfeebled by superstition'; he patiently a waited 
the event of the revolution, and addressed a fervent and 
public prayer to the Almighty, that the punishment of liis 
sins might be inflicted in this world rather than in a future 
life. After the abdication of ATaurice, the two factions 
disputed the_ choice of an emperor; but the favourite of the 
blues was rejected by the jealousv' of their antagonists, and 
Germanus himself was hurried along bj' the crowds, who 
rushed to the palace of Hebdomon, seven miles from the 
city, to adore the majesty of Phocas the centurion. A mo- 
dest wish of resigning the purple to the rank and merit of 
Germanus was opposed by h's resolution, more obstinate 
and equally sincere; the senate and clergy obeyed his 
summons ; and as soon as the patriarch was assured of his 
orthodox belief, he consecrated the successful usurper in the 
church of St. John the Baptist. On the third day, amidst 
the acclamations of a thoughtless people, Phocas made his 
public entr)' in a chariot drawn by four white horses ; the 
revolt of the troops was rewarded by a Lavish donative, and 
the new sovereign, after visiting the palace, beheld from his 
throne the games of the hippodrome. In a dispute of pre- 
cedency between the two factions, his partial judgment 
inclinecl in favour of the greens. “ Eemember that Alaurice 
is stiU alive,” resounded from the opposite side; and the 
indiscreet clamour of the blues admonished and stimulated 
the cruelty of the tyrant. The ministers of death were dis- 
patched to Chalcedon : they dragged the emperor from his 
sanctuary ; and the live sons of Alaurice were successively 
murdered before the eyes of their agonizing parent. At 
-each stroke, which he felt in his heart, he found strength to 
rehearse a pious ejaculation, — “ Thou art just, 0 Lord ! and 
•tly judgments are righteous.” And such, in the last mo- 
ments, was his rigid attachment to truth and justice, that 
• he revealed to the soldiers the pious falsehood of a nurse 
who presented her own child in tlic place of a royal infant-f 

in 290 .— Ed.] *'Tho inhabitants of Con'fanGnopIo 

were generally Bubjeefc to the ro'roi apOpr/ritiQ; and Thcorhylact 
inrinnates (b 8, c. 0), that if it were coniiistent with the rules of hirtory, 
ho could assign the medical causa Yet such a digrc.'sioa would not 
have been more impertinent than his inquiry (1. 7, c. t*'* Ijl 
■aliunal inundations of the Kile, and all the opinions o. je Grec». 
.philosophers on that subject. + From tbis^gcaerout 
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ef a revolation so pleasing, in Gregory’s opinion, hotli to 
heaven and earth ; and Phocas does nob appear less hateful 
in the exercise than in the acquisition of power. The pencil 
of an impartial historian has delineated the portrait of a 
monster-,*' his dimnnitive and deformed person, the close- 
ness of his_ Bhaggy eye-hrows, his red hair, his beardless 
chin, and his cheek disfigured and discoloured by a formi- 
dable scar. Ignorant of letters, of laws, and even of arms, 
he indulged in the supreme rank a more ample privilege of" 
lust and drunkenness, and his brutal pleasures were either 
injurious to Ins subjects or disgraceful to himself. Without 
assuming the office of a prince, he renounced the profession 
of a soldier ; and the reign of Phocas afflicted Europe with 
ignominious peace, and Asia with desolating war. Hin 
savage temper was inflamed by passion, hardened by fear, 
exasperated by resistance or reproach. The flight of Theo- 
dosius to the Persian court had been intercepted bj' a rapid 
pmsuit, or a deceitful message : ho was beheaded at Jficc, 
and the last hours of the young prince were soothed by the 
comforts of religion and the consciousness of innocence. 
Xet his phantom disturbed the repose of the usurper: a 
whisper was circulated through the East, that the sou of 
Blaimce was still alive : the people expected their avenger, 
and the widow and daughters of the late emperor would 
have adopted as their son and brother the vilest of mankind. 
In the massacre of the imperial family ,t the mercy, or 
rather the discretion, of Phocas, had spared these unhappy 
females, and they were decently confined to a private Iiouse. 
But the spirit of the empress Constantina, still mindful of 
her father, her husband, and her sons, aspired to freedom 
and revenge. At the dead of night, she escaped to the 

univerjas reipublicaj populua nunc usque vcliemcntcr afflictus_ liilc- 
xv3cat, &c. This bxse flattery, the topic of Protestant invective, is 
justly censured by the pbilosopber Biyle. (Dictionnairo Critique. 
Gregoire 1, note H., tom. ii, p. 597, 598.) Cardinal Baronius justifies" 
the pope at the expense of the fallen emperor. 

* The images of Phocas were destroyed; but even the malice of hi! 
enemies would suffer one copy of such a portrait or caricature (Cedre- 
nus, p. ■fOi) to escape the flames. , _ 

Maurice is represented by Bucange (Familia: Byzahtins;, p. lOe— 10;) : 
bis eldest eon Theodosius had been crowned emperor when he was no 
more than four years and a half old, and bo is always joined with hi! 
father in the salutations of Gregory, .With the Cliristian daughter', 
Anastasia and Theocteste, I am surprised to find tlie Pagan name of 
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circus by the side of the emperor. Tlie father must desire 
that his posterity should inherit the fruit of his crimes, but 
the monarch ivas offended by this premature and popular 
association : the tribunes of tlie green faction, who accused 
the ofEcious error of their sculptors, were condemned to 
instant death : their lives were granted to the pr.ayors of 
the people ; but Crispus might reasonably doubt whether a 
jealous usurper could forget and pardon his involuntary 
competition. The green faction was alienated by the 
ingratitude of Phocas and the loss of their privileges ; every 
province of the empire was ripe for rebellion ; and Herac- 
lius, exarch of Africa, persisted above two years in refusing 
all tribute and obedience to the centurion who disgraced 
the throne of Constantinople. By the secret emissaries of 
Crispus and the senate, the independent cxarcli was solicited 
to save and to govern his country : but his ambition was 
chilled by age, and he resigned the dangerous enterprise to 
his son Heraclius, and to Nicetas, the son of Gregory, his 
friend and lieutenant. The powers of Africa were armed 
by the two adventurous youths ; they agreed that tiic one 
should navigate the fleet from Carthage to Constantinople, 
tljat the other should lead an army through Egypt and 
Asia, and that the imperial purple should be the reward of 
diligence and success. A faint rumour of their undcrl.aking 
was conveyed to the ears of Phocas, and the wife and 
mother of the younger Heraclius were secured ns_ the 
hostages of his faith : but the treacherous art of Crispus 
extenuated the distant peril, the means of defence were 
neglected or delayed, and the tyrant supinely slept tilt the 
African navy cast anchor in the Hellespont. Their standard 
was joined at Abydos by the fugitives and exiles who 
thirsted for revenge; the ships of Heraclius, whose lofty 
masts were adorned vritli the holy symbols of religion,^ 
steered their triumphant course through the Propontis; 
and Phocas beheld from the windows of tho palace Ins 
approaching and inevitable fate. Tho green faction was 
tempted hy gifts and promises, to oppose a feeble and fruit* 

According to Thcophanes ci/Jwna .and t!ie6yac Otiiii!iro(>OQ, Ced* 
renus adds an tixiipo^otTjroi' ciKoya rav Ki’plov, which Hcracims ro 
as a banner in the first Persian expedition. Sec George Fi wm. Apox'. , 
140. Tho naanufiicturo seems to bavo flourished ; but rogsma tue 
Itoiran editor (p. 20), is at a loss to determine whc.hcr tins pic.ur^ 
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Lilius, M-ho had presented him -R-itii the heads of iMauriee 
and his sons, ivas the best qualified to describe the circum- 
stances of the tragic scene.* However it might he varnished 
by fiction or sophistry, Chosroes turned with horror from 
the assassin, imprisoned the pretended envoy, disclaimed 
tlie usurper, and declared himself the avenger of Ids father 
and benefactor. The sentiments of grief and resentment, which 
humanity would feel and honour would dictate, promoted, 
on this occasion, the interest of the Persian king ; and his 
interest was powerfully magnified by the national and 
religious prejudices of the Magi and satraps. In a strain 
of artful adulation, which assumed the language of freedom, 
they presumed to censure the excess of Ids gratitude and 
friendship for the Greeks; a nation with whom it was 
dangerous to conclude either peace or alliance ; whose 
superstition was devoid of truth and justice, and who must 
be incapable of any virtue, since they could perpetrate the 
most atrocious of crimes — the impious murder of their 
SQVcreign.f For the crime of an ambitious centurion, the 
nation which he oppressed was chastised with the calamities 
of war ; and the same calamities, at the end of twenty years, 
were retaliated and redoubled on the heads of the Persians.J 
The general who had restored Chosroes to the throne, still 
commanded in the East ; and the name of Narscs was the 
formidable sound with which the Ass 3 T’ian mothers wore 
accustomed to terrify their infants. It is not improbable, 

407. Zonaras, tom. ii, 1. 14, p. 80 — S2. * Tlicopliylact, 

1. 8, c. 16. The life of llaurico was composed about the year 028 (!• 8, 
c. 13), by Theophylact Simoentta, ex-prcfect, a native of Egypt, 
Photius, who gives an ample extract of the work (Cod. C3, p. 81 — 
100), gently reproves the' affectation and allegory of tiie style. Ilis 
preface is a dialogue between Philo."ophy and History; they scat 
themselves under a plane-tree, and the Latter touches her lyre. 

f Christianis nee pactum esse, nee fidem nee fccdus .... quod si 
tdla illis tides fuisset, regem suum non occidissent. Eulych. Annalcs, 
tom. ii, p. 211, vers. Pocock. X "'Vc must now, for fomo 

ages, take our leave of contemporary historians, and descend, if it bo 
a descent, from the affectation of rhetoric to the rude .simplicity of 
chronicles and abridgments. Those of Thcophanes (Chronograph, 
n. 244 — 279)and Kicephorus (p. 3 — ^IG), supply a rcgul.ar, but impeifcct, 
series of tlio Persian war; and for any additional facts I quote iny 
special authorities. Thcophanes, a courtier who bec.ainc a monk, uvis 
bom A.n. 748; Xicepborus, patriarch of Consf.ant.'nopie, who died 
A.n. 829, was somewhat younger : they both sufTcred in the cause oi 
images. Hankius do Scriptoribus ByzauMnis, p, 200 — 246. 
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of treasure and 'blood. Tiie Persians v,-ere cquallv successful 
and more fortunate in tlio sack of Cassarea, tlic capital of 
Cappadocia ; and as they advanced beyond the ramparts of 
the frontier, the boundary of ancient avar, they found a less 
obstinate resistance, and a more plentiful harvest. The 
pleasant vale of Damascus has been adorned in every age 
■with a royal city : her obscure felicity has hitherto escaped 
the bistorian of the Poman empire ; but Chosroes reposed 
his troops in the paradise of Damascus before he ascended 
the hills of Libanus, or invaded the cities of the Plicenician 
coast. The conquest of Jerusalem,* -n-hicli had been medi- 
tated by Kushirvan, uas achieved by the ze.al and avarice of 
his grandson ; the min of the proudest monument of Cliris- 
tianity was vehemently urged by tlie intolerant spirit of the 
Magi ; and he could enlist, for tin's holy •svarfure, an army 
of six-and-twenty thousand Jews, whose furious bigotrj- 
might compensate, in some degree, for the want of valour 
and discipline. After the reduction of Galilee, and the 
region beyond the Jordan, whoso resistance appcar.s to have 
delayed the fate of the capital, Jerusalem itself was taken 
by assault. The sepulchre of Christ, and the stately 
churches of Helena and Constantine, were consumed, or at 
least damaged, by the flames ; the devout offerings of three- 
hundred years were rifled in one sacrilegious day; thn 
patriarch Zachariab, and the iriie cross, were transported 
into Persia ; and the massacre of ninety thous.and Christians 
is imputed to the Jews and Ar.abs who swelled the disorder 
of the Persian march. The fugitives of Palestine were 
entertained at Alexandria by the charity of John tlto arch- 
bishop, who is distinguished among a crowd of saints by the 
epithet of alms-tjiver ,-t and the revenues of the chureii, with 
a treasure of three hundred thousand pounds, were restored 
to the trae proprietors, the poor of cveiy country and every 

Saracen, p. 13 — ^IC), Abulpharagius (Dynast, p. 93, 95) arc more snnccro 
and accurate. The years of the Persian war are disposed in the chro- 
nology of P.agi. * On the conquest of .lerusalcro, an event 

so interesting to tlio church, sec the Annals of Eutychius (foni. ii, 
p. 212 — 22.3), and the lanient.ation3 of the monk Antiochus (apud Daro- 
Aium, Anna!. Ecclcs. a.d. C14, Ko. IG — 26), whose one hundred a^ 
twenty-nine homilies are, still extant, if wliat no one roads may w 
- -said to be cxt.ant. ■ ' ■ -J- The life of this worthy saint :s- 

composed hy Leontius, a'contomporary bishop ; and I l*ud m l>arouiu8- 
(Annul. Eccles. a.n. 010, &c.) nnd PJeury (tom. viii, p. 20! — 

■ 212), sufScieht extracts of JB<|^ifying Wort 
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•denomination. But Egypt itself, the only province wliiclx 
Bad been exempt, since the time of Diocletian, from foreign 
and domestic vav, was again subdued by the successors o? 
'Cyi’us. Belusium, the key of that impervious country, was 
mirprised by the cavalry of the Persians : they passed, 'with 
impunity, the innumerable channels of the Delta, and 
•explored the long valley of the Dsile, from the p}’ramids of 
Memphis to the confines of JEthiopia, Alexandria might 
have been relieved by a naval force, but the archbishop mid 
the prefect embarked for Cyprus ; aud Ohosroes entered the 
second city of the empire, which stiU preserved a wealthy 
remnant of industry and commerce. His western trophy 
was erected, not on the walls of Carthage, * but iu the 
neighbourhood of Tripoli; the Greek colonies of Cyrene 
were finally extirpated ; and the conqueror, treading iu the 
footsteps of Alexander, returned in triumph tlirough the 
sands of the Lyhian desert. In the same campaign, another 
army advanced from the Euphrates to the Thracian Bos- 
phorus; Chalcedon surrendered after a long siege, and a 
Persian camp was maintained above ten years in the pre- 
sence of Constantinople. The sea-coast of Pontus, the city 
of Ancyra, and the isle of Khodes, are enumerated among 
the last conquests of the great king ; and if Chosroes had 
possessed any maritime power, his boundless ambition would 
bave spread slavery aud desolation over the provinces of 
Europe. 

Erom the long - disputed hanks of the Tigris and 
Euphrates, the reign of the grandson of Ifushirvan was 
suddenly extended to the Hellespont and the HHe, the 
ancient limits of the Persian monarchy. ^ But the provinces, 
which had been fashioned hy the habits of six hundred 
jears to the virtues and vices of the Boman goveimment, 
supported with reluctance tho yoke of the barbarians. The 
idea of a republic was kept alive by the institutions, or at 
least by the writings, of the Greeks and Bomans, and the 
subjects of Heraclius had been educated to pronounce the 
words of liberty and law. But it has .always been the pride 

* The error of Baronius, and many others who hare carried the 
mans of Chosroes to Carthage instead of Chalcedon, is foimded <m the 
siear resemblance of the Greek words KaXy^cova and- 'S.apxh^ova,- 
in the test of TheopKanes, &c. which have been sometimes confounded 
by transcribers and sometimes by critics. [Theopbancs (p. 2526 and c.) 
has XaKi:r}c6va, which is altered by Cedrenns (p. 408 c) into Siapiti}C6va. 
The material difference between the initials of tbe'twd-nami^ was 
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and policy of Oriental princes, to display the titles and- 
attributes of their omnipotence; to upbraid a nation* of 
slaves with their true name and abject condition, and to 
enforce, by cruel and insolent threats, the rigour of their 
absolute commands. Tlie Christians of the East were 
Bcandalized by the worship of fire, and the impious doctrine 
of the two principles; the Magi were not less intolerant 
tlian the bishops, and the martyrdom of some native Persians, 
who had deserted the religion of Zoroaster,* was conceived 
to be the prelude of a fierce and general persecution. E3' 
the oppressive laws of Justinian, the adversaries of the 
church were made the enemies of the State; the alliance of 
the Jews, aSTestorians, and Jacobites, had contributed to the 
success of Ohosroes, and his partial favour to the sectaries 
provohed the hatred and fears of the Catholic clerg)-. Con- 
scious of their fear and hatred, the Persian conqueror 
governed his new subjects with an iron sceptre ; ana ns if 
he suspected the stabilify of his dominion, he exhausted 
their wealth by exorbitant tributes and licentious rapine, 
despoiled or demolished the temples of the East, and trans- 
ported to his hereditary realms the gold, the silver, the 
precious marbles, the arts, and the artists of the Asiatic 
cities. In the obscure picture of the calamities of the 
empirejt it is not easy to discern the figure of Chosroes 
himself, to separate his actions from those of his lieutenants, 
or to ascertain his personal merit in the general blaze of 
glory and magnificence. He enjoyed with ostentation the 
fruits of victory, and frequently retired from the h.ardships 
of war to the luxury of the palace. But in the space of 
twenty-four years, he was deterred by superstition or resents 
ment from approaching the gates of Ctesiphon: and his 
favourite residence of Artemita, or Dastagerd, was situate 
beyond the Tigris, about sixty miles to the north of the 
capital.^ The adjacent pastures were covered with flochs 

overlooked by Gibbon, and has hitherto been unnoticed by nil bis 
editors. — ^E d.] * The genuine .icfa of St. 

Annstasius are published in those of the seventh general couned, 
from whence Baronius (Annal. Ecclcs. a. n. C14. 626, C2i) and 
Butler (Lives of the Saints, vol. i, p. 2i2 — 21S), hove t-sken their 
accounts. The holy mortyr deserted from the Persian to the Iiomon 
army, became a monk at Jerusalem, and in-sulted the worship of the 
Ahigi, w-hich was then cstabli-shcd at Caijarca iii P.alertinc. 

.'•h Abulphatagius, Dynast, p. 99. Elmacin, Hist. Saracen, p. I’- 
* D’Amville, Mdm. de I'Acaddmie dcs Jnscripthn.", tom. sxsii. 
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and power, lie received an epistle from an oliscure citizen of 
Sfecea, imiting him to acknowledge Mahomet as the apostle 
of God. He rejected the invitation, and tore the epistle. 
‘•'It isthns,” (exclaimed the iirahian prophet) “that God 
will tear the kingdom, and reject the supplications of 
Hhosroesi* Placed on the verge of the two great empires 
■of the East, Mahomet observe'd with secret joy the progress 
of their mutual destruction ; and in the midst of the Persian 
triumphs, he ventured to foretell, that before many years 
should elapse, victory would again return to the banners of 
the llomans.t 

At the time when this prediction is said to have been 
■delivered, no prophecy could be more distant from its ac- 
complishment, since the first twelve years of Hcraclius 
announced the approaching dissolution of the empire. If 
the motives of Chosroes had been pure and honourable, he 
must have ended the quarrel with the death of Phocas, and 
he would have embraced, as his best ally, the fortunate 
African who had so generously avenged the injuries of hi.s 
benefactor Maurice. The prosecution of the war revealed 
the true character of the barbarian ; and the suppliant em- 
bassies of Hcraclius to beseech his clemency, that he would 
spare the innocent, accept a tribute, and give peace to the 
world, were rejected with contemptuous silence or u>solent 
menace. Syria, Egypt, and the provinces of Asia, were 
.subdued by the Persian arms, while Europe, from the con- 
fines of Istria to the long wall of Thrace, was oppressed 

Kbliothcquo Oricntale, p. 937. The Greeks describe the deesv, the 
Persians the splendour, of Dastagerd ; but the former speak from tho 
modest witness of the eye, tho latter from the vague report of tho car. 

* Tho historians of Mahomet, Abulfeda (in Vit. Mohammed, p. 92, 
■93), and Gagnier (Vie de Mahomet, tom. ii, p. 247), date this embassy 
in the seventh year of the Hegira, which commences A.D. C23, May 11. 
Their chronology is erroneous, since Chosroes died in the month of 
Pehruary of the same year. (Pagi, Critica, tom. ii, p, 779.) The count 
■do Boulainvilliers (Vie de Mahomed, p. 327, C2S) places this ciuhas.'y 
about A.D. 615, soon after the conquest of PalcsUne. YetJMiomct 
woidd scarcely have ventured so soon on so bold a step. [.Tuly 1C, 
A.D. 622, is now generally admitted to bo tho commencement of tho 
Hegira., .--According to Ockley (p. 50, edit. Bohn), Jhahomet, after thi.s 
letter .to Chosroes, sent one of the same purport to Hcraclius. But 
their dates cannot bo prdcUcly determined. — ^En.] 

h See the tbu-tieth chapter of the Koran, entitled the Greek.'. Our 
honest and learned translator, S.ale (p. 330, 3D1). fairly states this con- 
jecture, gue.ss, .wager, of Jji^tnet; but Boulainvilliers (p. 329 — 344), 
wit^jjcjij^ed intcntiqovriha'ars.to establish this evidentprophecy of 3 
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croTvds;*^’ bat the plunder of the suburbs reworded their 
treason, and they transported beyond the Danube two 
hundred and seventy thousand captives. On tlie .shore of 
Chalcedou, the emperor held a safer confbrence with a more 
honourable foe, who, before Heraclius dc.=cended from his 
galley, sainted with reverence and pitj- the majesty of the 
purple. The friendly offer of Sain, tlie Persian general, 
to conduct an embassy to the presence of the great king, 
was accepted with the warmest gratitude, and the prayer 
for pardon and peace was humbly presented by the pric- 
torian prefect, the prefect of the city, and one of the firat 
ecclesiastics of the patriarchal church.f But the lieute- 
nant of Chosroes had fatally mistaken the intentions of his 
master. “ It was not an embassy (said the tyrant of Asia), 
it was the person of Heraclius, bound in chains, that ho 
should have brought to the foot of my throne. I will never 
give peace to the emperor of Borne till he has abjured his 
crucified God, and embraced the worship of the sun.” Sain 
was flayed alive, according to the inhuman practice of his 
country ; and the separate and rigorous confinement of the 
ambassadors violated the law of nations, and the faith of 
an express stipulation. Tct the experience of six years at 
length persuaded the Persian monarch to renounce the 
conquest of Constantinople, and to specify the annual 
tribute or ransom of the Boraan empire ; a thousand talent.? 
of gold, a thousand talents of silver, a thousand silk robes, 
a thousand horses, and a thousand virgins. Heraclius sub- 
scribed these ignominious terms ; but the time and space 
which he obtained to collect such treasures from the 
poverty of the East, was industriously employed in the 
preparations of a bold and desperate attack. 

Of the characters conspicuous in history, that of Hera- 
clius is one of the most extraordinary and inconsistent, Iii 
the first and the last years of a long reign, the emperor ap- 
pears to bo the slave of sloth, of pleasure, or of Bupersrition, 
■the careless and impotent spectator of the public calamities. 

* Tho PoEclial Chronicle, which Eometimes introduces fragment? of 
historv into a harren list of names and dates, gives the best account of 
,tho treason of the Avars, p. 3S9, 390. Tho number of c.iptivc3 is 
added by Nieepborus. i" Some original pieces, such as 

the Epcech or letter of tho Eoman Ambassadors (p. 3SC — SSS), Jihewwo 
constitute .tho merit of tho Pa.sch.altChroniclc, which was composed, 
f^rhnps at Alexandria, under tho reign of Heraciins. 

TOL. T. " ■ <1. , ■ J' 
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But tlie luTsguid mists of tlie morning and eTenin'' are 
separated by the brightness of the meridian sun: the ^ca- 
dius of the palace arose the Gaesar of the camp ; and the 
honour of Eome and Heraclins mas gloricuslr retriered by 
the exploits and trophies of six adrenturous campaigns. 
It mas the duty of the Byzantine historians to Imve 
xerealed the causes of his slumber and -v-igilance. At this 
distance me can only conjecture, that he mas endomed mith 
• more personal courage than political resolution; that he 
mas detained by the charms, and perhaps the arts, of his 
niece 2Iartina, -mith mhom, after the death of Eudocia, he 
contracted an incestuous marriage;® and that he yielded 
to the base advice of the counsellors, mho urged as a funda- 
mental lam, that the life of the emperor should never be 
exposed in the field.f Perhaps he mas amakened by the 
last insolent demand of the Persian conqueror: but at the 
moment mhen Heraclius assumed the spirit of a hero, the 
only hopes of the Bomans mere dramn ftom the vicissitudes 
of fortune mhich might threaten the proud prosperity of 
Chosroes, and must be favourable to those mho had attained 
the lomest period of depression.! To provide for the ex- 
penses of mar mas the first care of the emperor: and for 
the purpose of coUecfing the tribute, he mas allomed to 
solicit the benevolence of the Eastern proNdnces, But the 
revenue no longer domed in the usual channels ; the credit 
of an arbitrary prince is annihilated by his pomer ; and the 
courage of Heraclius mas first displayed in daring to borrom 
the consecrated mealth of churches, under the solemn vom. 


* icephoras (p. 10, 11), mbo brands ibis marriage mitb the names 
of aBtcfioy and aQifiiroy, is happy to observe, that of two sons, its 
incestnons fruit, the elder mas marhed by Providence mith a Etig nee^ 
the Tounger mith the loss of hearing. ' t George of Pisidia 

(Acroas. 1. 112 — 125, p. 5), mho states the opinions, acquits the pusil- 
lanimous counsellors of any anister viems. tVbuld he have encased 
the proud and contemptuous admonition of Crispus ? ’E-TriQuTrraZwv 
oix tSor fiaaCKH t6acKi Kara^iji-avuv jSaaiXtia, cat roTf -roppia 
iTTl^titpidXilV ci-m/i£7ir. 


^ El rag trr’ Sepoy i)p}iivag 

' EnoaXpiyag Ttiyovciv ovc dmsiEortef, 

EeicGcj ~b Xcia'oi’ Iv cacdig rS nlpincof, 

- . ’AiTtcrpobt-'c If, &C. 

.George Pisid. Acroas, 1. 51, Ac. p. 4. 
The Orientals are net less fond of remarking this strange vicissitude; 
rmd I rememhej^jl^e stery of Khesrou Parviz, not very unlike the 
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of restoring, -with usury, whatever ho had been compelled 
to employ in the serrice of religion and ot the empire. The 
clergy themselves appear to have sympathized with the 
public distress, and the discreet patriarch of Alexandria, 

■ without admitting the precedent of sacrilege, assisted Ins 
sovereign by the miraculous or seasonable revelation of a 
secret treasure.® Of the soldiers who had conspired with 
Phocas, only two were found to have survived the stroke 
of time and of the barbarians;! tlie loss, even of these 
seditious veterans, was imperfectly supplied by tlsc new 
levies of HeracHus, and the gold of the sanctuary united, in 
the same camp, the names, and arms, and languages, of the 
East and West. He would have been content with the 
neutralitj' of the Avars ; and his friendly entreaty that the 
ebagan -would act, not as the enemy, but as the guardian, of 
the'empire, was accompauied with a more persuasive dona- 

^tive of two hundred thousand pieces of gold. Two days 
after the festival of Easter, the emperor, exchanging his 
purple for the simple garb of a penitent and warrior,! gave 
the signal of his departure. To the faith of the people 
Heraclius recommended his children ; the civil and military 
powers were vested in the most desendng hands, and the 
discretion of the patriarch and senate was authorized to 
save or surrender the city, if they shoidd be oppressed in 
bis absence by tbc superior forces of the enemy. 

The neighbouring heights of Chalccdon wore covered with 
tents and arms : but if the new levies of Heraclius had 
’ been rashly led to tbc attack, the victory of the Persians 
in the sight of Constantinople might have been the last day 
of the Eoman empire. As imprudent would it liavo becn 
to advance into the provinces of Asia, leaving their in- 
ring of Polyemtes of Samos. * Baronins gravely 

rolatev this discovery, or i-athcr tran=mntation, of barrels, not of bon^y, 
but of gold (Annal. Eccles. A.D. C20, Ifo. 3, Aa). Yet the loan waa 
arbitrary, since it was collected by Eoldiers, who were ordered to leave 
tbc patriarch of Alexandria no more than one hundred pounds of gold. 
KiceplioruB (p. 11), two hundred years aflcnvards, epeats wilJi i!I- 
bumour of tliis contribution, which tbc church of Coust-antmoplo 
might still feel. . . + Theophylacl Simocatta, I. f , c. il- 

This circumstance need not excite our surprise.^ The muElcr-roiJ o. a 
xegiment, even in time of peace, is renewed in less than tv.-c.v.v or 
twenty-five j'ear?. , t He changed his purp’r, for 

■ -busUins, nnd.d ved them red in the blood of the Pjj||i.ua (Gcaig. Ihv.t.. 

■ Acroas. 3. 11S.'121, 122. See the Notes of 35). ^ 
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tlie miraculous image of Christ, he urged them to revengs 
. the holy altars u-hich had been profaned by the worshippers 
of fire ; addressing them by the endearing appellations oi 
sons and hretnreu, he deplored the pubhc and prirato 
wrongs of the republic. The subjects of a monarch were 
pervaded that they fought in the cause of freedom ; and a 
similar enthusiasm was communicated to the foreign mer- 
cenaries, who must have viewed with equal indifference the 
interest of I?ome and of Persia. Heraclius himself, with the 
slciU and patience of a centurion, inculcated the lessons of 
the school of tactics, and the soldiers were assiduouslv 
trained in the use of their weapons, and the e.verciscs and 
evolutions of the field. The cavalry and infantry, in light or 
heavy armour, were divided into two parties ; the trumpets 
were fired in the centre, and their signals directed the 
march, the charge, the retreat, or pursuit ; the direct or 
oblique order, the deep or extended phalaiuc ; to represent 
in fictitious combat the operations of genuine war. 'What- 
ever hardship the emperor imposed on the troops, ho inflicted 
with equal severity on himself; their labour, their diet, 
their sleep, were measui’ed by the inflexible rules of disci 
pline ; and, without despising the enemy, they were taught 
to repose an implicit confidence in their own valour and the 
wisdom of their leader. Cilicia was soon enconqiasscd with 
the Persian arms ; but their cavalry hesitated to enter the 
defiles of mount Taurus, till they were circumvented bj' the 
evolutions of Heraclius, who insensibl}’ gained their rear, 
whilst he appeared to present his front in order of battle. 
Py a false motion, which seemed to threaten Armenia, he 
drew them, against their wishes, to a general action. They 
were tempted by the artful disorder of his camp ; but when 
they advanced to combat, the ground, the sun, and the 
expectation of both armies, were unpropilious to the barba- 
rians ; the Homans sviccessfully repeated their tactics in a 
field of battle,* and the event of the day declared to the 
world, that the Persians were not invincible, and that a hero 
was invested with the purple. Strong in victory and fame, 
Heraclius boldly ascended the heights of niountr'Tanriis, 

“ Foggini (Annotat p. 31) saspeefa )hat tlio Fer.^ian? '"cro <l( c(aycd 
by tbo of iFlian (T-nctic. c. 48 ), nn intricate ppiral 

motion ol the r.:my. He obsen’cs <p. 28), that the milihirr (lefcnp- 
tiona ■ of George of riaidia arc tratifcribcd in ili» X.ict'.c*. of th? 
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directed liis marcli througli the plains of Cappadocia, and 
establislied his troops for the •winter season in Wfe and plen- 
tiful quarters on the banhs of the river TTnl ys.^- His soul 
vras superior to the vanity of entertaining Constantinople 
•svith an imperfect triumph : but the presence of the emperor 
vras indispensably required to sooth the restless and rapa- 
cious spirit of the Avars. 

Since the days of Scipio and Hannibal, no bolder enter- 
qrrise has been attempted than that vrbich Heraclius achieved 
for the deliverance of the empire.f He permitted the Per- 
sians to oppress for an-bile the provinces, and to insult -with 
impunity the capital of the East; vhile the Eoman em- 
peror explored his perilous way through the Black sea,J and 
the mountains of Armenia, penetrated into the heart of 
Persia,§ and recalled the armies of the great king to the 
defence of their bleeding country. "With a select band of 
five thousand soldiers, Heraclius sailed from Constanti- 
nople to Trebizond ; assembled his forces which -had win- 
tered in the Pontic regions ; and from the mouth of the 
Phasis to the Caspian sea, encouraged his subjects and allies 
to march with the successor of Constantine imder the 
faithful and victorious banner of the cross. "When the 
legions of LucuHus and Pompey first passed the Euphrates, 

emperor Leo. * George of Pisidia, an eye-witness 

(Acroas. 2, 12-2, &c.), described in three acroaseis or cantos, the first 
expedition of Heraclius. The poem has been lately (1777) published 
at Home ; but such vague and declamatory praise is far from corre- 
sponding with the sanguine hopes of Pagi, D’Anville, &c. 

"t Theophanes (p. 256) carries Heraclius swiftly (i:a-a raxos) into 
Armenia. Hicephorus (p. 11), though he confounds the two expedi- 
tions, defines the province of Lazica. Eutychius (Annal. tom. ii, p. 
231) has given the five thousand men, with the more probable station 
of Trebizond. J From Constantinople to Ti-ebizond, with 

a fair wind, four or five days; from thence to Erzerom, five; to 
Erivan, twelve; to Tauris, ten; in all, thii-ty-two. Such is the 
Itinerary of Tavernier (Voyages, tom. i, p. 1»— 56), who was perfectly 
conversant with the roads of Asia. Toumefort, who travelled -vvith a • 
pasha, spent ten or twelve days between Trebizond and Erzerom ; 
(Voyage du Levant, tom. iii, lettre 18), and Chardin (Voyages, tom. i, 
p. 249 — 254) gives the more correct distance of fifty-three parasangs, 
each of five thousand paces (what paces?), between Erivan and Tauris. 

§ The expedition of Heraclius into Persia is finely illustrated by 
M. D'Anvilie. (Jldmoires de. I’Acaddmie des Inscriptions, tom. xxviii, 

p. 559 573.) Ho discovers the situation of Gandzaca, Thebarma, 

Dasiagerd, &c., with admirable skill and le.arning ; but the obscuro 
c-ampaigu of 624 he passes over in silence. 
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they blushed at their easy victor)'- over the natives of Annt 
nip. But the long experience of var had hardened t]i 
minds and bodies of that effeminate people ; their zeal am 
bravery rvere approved in tbe service of a declining empire 
they abhorred and feared the usurpation of the liouse o 
Sassan, and the memorj' of persecution envenomed thei 
pious hatred of the enemies of Christ. Tbe limits of Ar 
menia, as it had been ceded to the emperor Maurice, ex 
tended as far the Araxes; the river submitted to the indig 
nity of a bridge;* and Hcraclius, in the footsteps o 
Mark Antony, advanced to-wards the city of Tauris o 
Gandzaca,t the ancient and modern capital of one of th 
provinces of Media. At the head of forty thousand Jiien 
Chosroes himself had returned from some distant expe 
dition to oppose the progress of the Eoman arms ; but In 
retreated on the approach of Hcraclius, declining the gone 
rous alternative of peace or battle. Instead of half a miliiot 
of inhabitants, which have been ascribed to Tauris under Ihf 
reign of the Sophys, the citj' contained no more than thre< 
thousand houses ; but the inlue of the royal treasures wa; 
enhanced by a tradition, that they were the spoils of Crrcsus 
which had been transported by Cyrus from the citadel o 
Sardes. The rapid conquests of Hcraclius wore suspendec 
only by the -winter-season ; a motive of prudence or super 
stitionj determined liis retreat into the prorince of Albania 
along the shores of the Caspian ; and bis tents were mosi 
probably pitched in the plains of Mogan,§ the favouritt 
■* Et pontem indignatus Araxes. — ^Virgil, /Eneid S, 72S. 

Tlie river Araxea is noisy, rapid, vehement, and, rrith tiio melting ol 
tbe snows, irresistible; the strongest and most ma«-y bridges art 
swept atvay by tbe current; and its indi'/nathn is attested by tbt 
ruins of many arches nc.nr tbe old town of Zuifa. {I'oy.sgM do Cisardm 
tom. i. p, 252.) [Tbe Arascs, after rains and during tbe spring, is still 
“ an impassable torrent” Layard’s 2finevch and Babylon, p. 1 — ^En.] 
+ Ctmrdin, tom. i, p. 255 — 259. With the Orientals (D’HIcrMot, 
Bibliot. Orient, p. 834), he ascribes the foundation of Tauri", or 
Tobris, to Zobeidc, the wife of the famous fcbalif Haroan Alrashid; 
but it appears to have been more ancient; and the n.amco of Gar.<lr.aca. 
Gazaca, Gaza, are expressive of tbe royal treasure. The number ol 
five hundred and fifty thousand inb.abitanls is reduced by Chardin 
from one million one hundred thousand, the popular estimair. 

He opened tbe gospel, and applied or interpreted the 
passage to the name and situation of Allsania. (Tbeopbane', p 
§ .The heatU of Mogan, bct-R'ccn the Gyres and tbe .Irrye-'.^i., 
parasangs in length and twenty in bivadtb (Olcariu', p. 1023, 
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encampment of Oriental princes. In the course of this suc- 
cessful inroad, he si^alized the zeal and revenge of a Chris- 
tian emperor ; at his command, the soldiers extinguished 
the fire, and destroyed the temples of the Magi; the statues 
of Chosroes, -who aspired to divine honours, -were abandoned 
to the flames ; and the ruin of Thebarma or Ormia,* -which 
had given birth to Zoroaster himself, made some atone- 
ment for the injuries of the holy sepulchre. A purer spirit 
of religion -was she-wn in the relief and deliverance of fifty 
thousand captives. Heraclius -was rewarded by their tears 
and grateful acclamations ; but this wise measirre, which 
spread the fame of his benevolence, diffused the murmurs of 
the Persians against the pride and obstinacy of their o-wn 
sovereign. 

Amidst the glories of the succeeding campaign, Heraclius 
is almost lost to our eyes, and to those of the Byzantine his- 
torians.f Prom the spacious and fruitful plains of Albania, 
the emperor appears to foUo-w the chain of Hyrcanian moun- 
tains, to descend into the province of Media or Irak, and to 
carry his victorious aims as far as the royal cities of Casbin 
and Ispahan, which had never been approached by a Poman 
conqueror. Alarmed by the danger of his kingdom, the 
powers of Chosroes were already recalled from the Hile and 
the Bosphorus, and three formidable armies surrounded, in 

abounding in waters and fruitful pastures. (Hist, de jS’adir Shab, 
translated by Mr. Jones from a Persian MS. Part ii, p. 2, 3.) See the 
encampments of Timur (Hist, par Sherefeddin Ali, L 5, c. 37. 1. 6, 
c. 13), and the coronation of Hadir Shah. (Hist. Persanne, p. 3 — 13, 
and the English Life by Mr. Jones, p. 6i, 65.) 

Thebarma and Ormia, near the late Spauta, are proved to be the 
same city by D’Anville. (Mdmoires de I’Acaddmic, tom. xxviii, p. 564, 
565.) It is honoured as the birth-place of Zoroaster according to the 
Persians (Schultens, Index Geograph, p. 48), and their tradition is 
fortified by M. Perron d’Anquetil (Mdm. de I’Acad. des Inscript, tom. 
xxxi, p. 375), with some texts from Ms or their Zendavesta. [This 
is now the city of Ouroomia, and ^ves its name to the lake. (Porter’s 
Travels, ii, 591.) Hear it is the village of Dastagerd, mentioned in a 
former note 174), perhaps too remote from the seat of government 
to have been the celebrated palace of Chosroes; yet it was on the line 
cf military operations taken by Heraclius. — ^En.] 

f I cannot find, imd (what is much more) M. D’Anville' does not 
attempt to seek, the Salban, Tarentum, territory of the Huns, &c. 
mentioned by Theophanes (p. 260 — 262). Eutychius (Annal. tom. ii. 
p. 231. 2-32), an insufficient author, names Asphahan ; and Casbin is 
most 'probably the city of SapoK"- Ispahan is twenty-four days’ 
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a distant and iostile land, the camp of the einpsror. The 
Colchian allies prepared to desert his standard; and the 
fears of the bravest veterans vrere expressed, rather than 
concealed, by their desponding silence. “ Bo not terrified 
(said the intrepid Heraclius) by the multitude of your foes. 
■\Vith the aid of Heaven, one Homan may triumph over a 
thousand barbarians. But if we devote our lives for the sal- 
vation of our brethren, we shall obtain the crown of martyr- 
dom, and our immortal reward will be liberally paid by God 
and posterity.” These roagnanimons sentiments were sup- 
ported by the vigour of his actions. He repelled the three- 
fold attack of the Persians, improved the divisions of their 
chiefs, and by a well-concerted train of marches, retreats, 
and successful actions, finally chased them from the field into 
the fortified cities of Media and Assjuia. In the severity 
of the winter season, Sarbaraza deemed himself secure in the 
walls of Salban ; he was surprised by the activity' of Hcra- 
clius who divided his troops and performed a laborious 
march in the silence of the night. The fiat roofs of the houses 
were defended with useless valour against the darts and 
torches of the Homans ; the satraps and nobles of Persia, 
with their wives and children, and the flower of their martial 
ymuth, were either slain or made prisoners. The general 
escaped by a precipitate flight, but his golden armour was 
the prize of the conqueror ; and the soldiers of Heraclius 
enjoyed the wealth and repose which they had so nobly 
deserved. On the return of spring, the emperor traversed 
in seven days the mountains of Curdistan, and passed witli- 
out resistance the rapid stream of the Tigiis. Oppressed 
by the weight of their spoils and captives, the Boinan army 
halted under the walls of Amida ; and Heraclius inforrned 
the senate of Constantinople of his safety- and success, which 
they had already felt by the retreat of the besiegers. _ The 
bridges of the Euphrates were destroyed by the Persians ; 
but as soon as the emperor had discovered a ford, they 
hastily retired to defend the banks of the Sams,* in Cilicia. 
That river, an impetuous torrent, was about three hundred 

journey from Tauris, ancl Cashin half-way l)ctv.'ccn them. ‘J* 

Tavernier, tom. i, p. C3:-^2.) * At ten p.->ra-*aegs fi-om 

Tai’ous, the army of the younger Cyrus passed the Saru'. three pletiira 
in hreadtU : tho Pyramus, a stadium in breadtii, ran five paraf.sagl 
farther to the east. (Xenophon, Anahar. 1. 1, p. G3, Si.) 
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feet Tjroad: tlie tridge was fortified with strong turrets, and 
the hanks were lined with barharian archers. After a 
bloody conflict which continued till the evening, the Eo- 
mans prevailed in the assault, and a Persian of gigantic size 
was slain and thrown into the Sarus by the hand of the em- 
peror himself. The enemies were dispersed and dismayed ; 
llerach'u5_ pursued his march to Sebaste in Cappadocia; and 
at the expiration of three years, the same coast of theEusine 
applauded his return from a long and victorious expe- 
dition.* 

Instead of skirmishing on the frontier, the two monarchs 
who disputed the empire of the east, aimed their desperate 
strokes at the heart of their rival. The mihtary force of 
Persia was wasted by the marches and combats of tweniy 
years, and many of the veterans, who had siurtived the 
perils of the sword and the climate, were stiU detained in 
the fortresses of Egypt and Syria. But the revenge and 
ambition of Chosroes exhausted his kingdom ; and the new 
levies of subjects, strangers, and slaves, were divided into 
three formidable bodies.f The first army of fifty thousand 
men, illustrious by the ornament and title of the golden 
sj)ears, was destined to march against Heraelius : the second 
was stationed to prevent his junction with the troops of his 
brother Theodorus ; and the third was commanded to besiege 
Constantinople, and to second the operations of the chagan, 
with whom the Persian king had ratified a treaty of alliance 
and partition. Sarbar, the general of the third army, pene- 
trated through the provinces of Asia to the well Jmown 
camp of Chalcedon, and amused himself with the destruc- 
tion of the sacred and profane buildings of the Asiatic 
suburbs, while he impatiently waited the arrival of liis 
Scythian friends on the opposite side of the Bosphorus. On 
the 29th of June, thirty thousand barbarians, the vanguard 
of the Avars, forced the* long wall, and drove into the capital 
a promiscuous crowd of peasants, citizens, and soldiers. 
Eourscorc thousand^ of his native subjects, and of the 


* George of Pisidia (Bell. Abaricum, 246 — 265, p. 49) celebrates 
with truth the persevering courage of the.jihree campaigns (rptlff 
wroicoopouc) against the Persians. t Petavius (Annota- 

tio’nes ad Kicephorum, p. 62 — 64) discrinainates the names and actions 
of five Persian generals who ^ctS^ srypcessivcly sent against' Heraclius. 

J This number of eight myiiads.isybpecified by (Jeorge of Pisidia. 
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vassal tribes of Gepidic, Bussians, Bulgarians, anti Sclavo* 
nians, advanced under tlie standard of tlic cbngan ; a month 
vas spent in marches and negotiations, but the •whole city 
Tras invested on the 3lst of July, from the suburbs of Peru 
and felata to the Elachema; and seven toirers ; and the 
inhabitants descried -with terror the flaming signals of the 
European and Asiatic shores. lA the mean-while the magis* 
trates of Constantinople repeatedly strove to purchase the 
retreat of the ebagan ; but their deputies -were rejected and 
insulted ; and he sufiered the patricians to stand before his 
throne, yrhile the Persian envoys, in silk robes, -were seated 
by his side. — “ You see,” said the haughly barbarian, “ the 
proofs of my perfect union -with the great king; and his 
lieutenant is ready to send into my camp a select band of 
three thousand -warriors. Presume no longer to tempt 
your master with a partial and inadequate ransom: your 
wealth and your city are the only presents wortliy of my 
acceptance. Eor yourselves, I shall permit you to depart, 
each -with an under-garment and a shirt; and, at my 
entrealy, my friend Sarbar-will not refuse a passage through 
liis lines. Your absent prince, even now a captive or 
fugitive, has left Constantinople to its fate ; nor can yon 
escape the arms of the Avars and Persians, unless you 
could soar into the air like birds, unless like fishes you 
could dive into the waves.”* During ten successive days, 
the capital was assaulted by tbe Avars, wbo had made some 
progi'ess in tbe science of attack ; they advanced to sap or 
batter the wall, -under the cover of the impenetrable 
tortoise; their engines disebarged a perpetual volley of 
stones and darts ; and twelve loftj' towers of wood exalted 
the combatants to the height of the neighbouring ramparts. 
But tbe senate and people were animated by the spirit of 
Heraclius, wbo bad detached to their relief a body of 
twelve thousand cuirassiers; tbe powers of fire and me- 

(Bell, AUar. 219.) The poet (50 — 8S) cle.iriv indicates that tbe old 
ebagan lived till the rcigti of HcracHus, and that bis son and oucceyor 
■was bom of a foreign mother. Yet Foggini (Annotat. p. 07) has given 
another inteipretatioh to this passage. 

* A bird, a frog, a ihousc, and five arrows, had been the prereat of 
the Scythian king to Darius. (Hcrodot 1. 4, c. 131, 132.) Sulphtacn 
une lottro h ces signes (says Eocp 3 fan,,-with much good taeic) plus c.!o 
sera menajante moins elio no sera gu’nno fanfnmnado 

dont Darius nVut fait <juc nje. (Emile,- tom, iii, p. ItC.) let I much 
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cianies '>>'sre used tvitli superior arfc and success in fhe 
defence of Constantiuople ; and the galleys, Tsith. two and 
three ranks of oars, commanded the Bo^horus. and ren- 
dered the Persians the idle spectators of the defeat of their 
allies. The Avars were repulsed; a fleet of Sclavonian 
canoes was destroyed in the harbour : the vassals of the 
chagan threatened to desert, his provisions were exhausted, 
and after burning his engines, he gave the signal of a slow 
and _ formidable retreat. The devotion of the Eomans 
ascribed this signal deliverance to tbe Tirgin Sfary; but 
the mother of Christ wonld surely have condemned their 
inhuman murder of the Persian envoys, who were entitled 
to the rights of humanity, if they were not protected hy 
the laws of nations.=^ 

After the division of his army, Heraclius prudently retired 
to the hanks of the Phasis, ftom whence he maiutained a 
defensive war against the fifty thousand gold spears of 
Persia. His anriety was relieved hy the deliverance of 
Constantinople ; hia hopes were con&med hy a victory of 
Ills brother Tbeodorus ; and to the hostile league of Chos- 
roes with the ArarSjthe Eoman emperor opposed the useful 
and honourable alliance of the Turks. At his liberal invi- 
tation, the horde of Chozarsi transported their tents ftom 
the plains of the Tolga to the mountains of Georgia : Hera- 
clius received them in the neighbourhood of Teflis, and the 
khan with his nobles dismounted from their horses, if we 
may credit the Greeks, and fell prostrate on the ground, to 
adore the purple of the Cmsar. Such voluntaiy homage and 
important aid were entitled to the warmest _ acknowledg- 
ments ; and the emperor, taking ofi" his own diadem, placed 
it on the head of the Turkish prince, whom he saluted with 
a tender embrace and the appellation of son. After a 

question whether the senate and people of Constantinople la-aghed at 
this message of the chagan. * * The Paschal Chronicle 

(n. 392 — 397) gives a minute and authentic narrative of the siege and 
deliverance of Constantinople. Theophanes (p. 2C1) adds some cir- 
c'jmstances; and a faint light may be obtained from the smohe of 
George of Pisidia, tvho has composed a poem (de Bello Abarico, p, 43 
54 r to commemorate this anspiraous event.' 

•r The povrer of the Chozars prev^ed in' the seventh, eighth, and 
ninth centuries. They were kcoiTu to the Greeks, the Arabs, and, 
■under the name of iSosa, to the Chmese themselves, De Gcignes, 
Hist, des Huns, tom. ij, part 2, p. 50r-?-509. 
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sumptuous banquet he presented Zicbel with the plate and 
ornaments, the gold, the gems, and the silk, which had been 
used at the imperial table, and, with his own hand, dis- 
tributed rich jewels and earrings to his new allies. In a 
secret interview he produced the portrait of his daughter 
Eudocia,* condescended to flatter the barbarian with the 
promise of a fair and august bride, obtained an immediate 
succour of forty thousand horse, and negotiated a strong 
diversion of the Turkish arms on the side of the Oius-t 
The Persians, in their turn, retreated with precipitation; in 
the camp of Edcssa, Heraclins reviewed an army of seventy 
thousand Eomans and strangers; and some months were 
successfully employed in the recovery of the cities of Syria, 
Mesopotamia, and Armenia, whose fortifications had been 
impenectly restored. Sarbar still maintained the important 
station of Chalcedon ; but the jealousy of Chosrocs, or the 
artifice of Heraclius, soon alienated the mind of that powerful 
satrap from the service of his king and count^J^ A mes- 
senger was intercepted with a real or fictitious mandate to 
the cadarigan, or second in command, directing him to send, 
without delay, to the throne, the head of a guilty or unfor- 
tunate general. The dispatches were transmitted to Sarbar 
himself; and as soon as he read the sentence of his own 
death, he dexterously inserted the names of four hundred 
officers, assembled a military council, and asked the cada- 
rigan, whether he was prepared to execute the commands of 
their tyrant ? , Tlie Persians unanimously declared, that 
Chosroes had forfeited the sceptre; a separate treafywas 
concluded with the government of Constantinople; and if 
some considerations of honour or policy restrained Sarbar 
from joining the standard of Heraclius, the emperor was 
assured that he might prosecute, without interruption, his 
designs of victory and peace. 

* Epipliani.i, or Eudocia, the only dnughtcr of Hcraelius and lii3 
first wife Eudocia, was bom at Constantinople on the 7th of July, 
A.D. 611 ; baptized the 15th of August, and croamed (in the oratory 
of St. Stephen in the palace) the 4th of October in the aatne year. At 
this time she was ahont fifteen. Eudocia was aflenvardsycnt to her 
Tnrkish. husband, but tbe news of his death stopped her journey and 
prevented the consummation. i(Dacangc, Familia: Brzantin. p. 11S-) 

+ Elmacin (Hist. Saracen, p. 13 — ^16) gives some curious and pnv 
bable facts; bat his numbers arc rather too high — three hundred 
thousand Homans assembled at dJCcssa — five hundred thousand I ere 
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Deprived of his firmest support, and doubtful of the fide- 
lity of his subjects, the greatness of Chosroes vras stiil con- 
spicuous in its ruins. The number of five hundred thou- 
sand maybe interpreted as an Oriental metaphor, to describe 
the men and arms, the horses and elephants, that covered 
3Iedia and Assyria against the invasion of Heraclius. Yet 
the Eomans boldly advanced from the Araxes to the Tigris 
and the timid prudence of Ehazates was content to foTlovr 
thein by forced marches through a desolate country, till he 
. received a peremptory mandate to risk the fate of Persia in 
a decisive battle. _ Eastward of the Tigris, at the end of the 
bridge of hlosul, the great Yineveh had formerly been 
erected the city, and even the ruins of the city, had long 
since disappeared :t the vacant space afforded a spacious 
field for the operations of the tsvo armies. But these ope- 
rations are neglected by the Byzantine historians, and, like 
the authors of epic poetry and romance, they ascribe the 
victory, not to the military conduct, but to the personal 
valour, of their favourite hero. On this memorable day, 
Heraclins, on his horse Phallus, surpassed the bravest of his 
warriors: his lip was pierced with a spear, the steed was 
wounded in the thigh, but he carried his master safe and 
victorious through the triple phalanx of the barbarians. In 
the heat of the action, three valiant chiefs were successively 
■ , slain by the sword and lance of the emperor; among these 


mans tilled ai fTineveli. Tte abatement of a cipber is scarcelv enough 
to I'estore his sanity. ' Ctesias (apud Diodor. Sicul. 

tom. 'i, l. 2. p- 115, edit. 'Wcsseling) assigns four hundred and eighty 
stadia (perhaps only thirty-tiro miles) for the circumference of Nineveh. 
Jonas talks of three days’ journey; the one hundred and twenty 
thousand persons described by the prophet as incapable of discerning 
tbeir riebt hand from their left, may afford about seven hundred 
thousand persons of all ages for the inhabitants of that ancient capital 
(Goguet, Origines des Lois, &c. tom. iii, part 1, p. 92, 9S) which ceased 
to exist six hundred years before Christ. The vrestem suburb still 
subsisted, .and is mentioned under the name of 3Io3ul, in the first age 
of the Arabian caliphs. t Niebuhr (V oyage en Arabic, 

Ac. tom. ii, p. 2S6) passed over Nineveh without perceiving it. He 
mistook for a ridge of hills the old rampart of brick or earth. It is 
said to have been one hundred feet high, flanked with fifteen hundred 
towers, each of the height of two hundred feet. [Some of those 
mounds have now been exifiored by 3Ir. Layard, who has familiarized 
Nineveh and its remains to English readers. The arts and manners 
of Assvria may now be studied in'the various monuments taken li-ota 
the repose of .ages and deposited in the British iluseum. — En.j • 

#5v 
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■sras Eliazates himself; lie fell like a soldier, hut the sif'ht of 
his head scattered grief and despair through the famting 
ranks of the Persians. His armour of pure and massy gold, 
the shield of one hundred and twenty plates, the sword and 
belt, the saddle and cuirass, adonied the triumph of Hcra- 
clius ; and if ho had not been faithful to Clirist and his 
mother, the champion of Home might have offered the fourth 
opime spoils to the Jupiter of the Capitol.* In the battle 
of Hineveh, which was fiercely fought from day-break to the 
eleventh hour, twenty-eight standards, besides those which 
might be broken or tom, were taken from the Persians ; the 
greatest part of their army was cut in pieces, and the victors; 
concealing tlieir own loss, passed the night on the field. 
They acknowledged, that on this occasion it was less difficult 
to Jdll than to discomfit the soldiers of Chosrocs; amidst 
the bodies of their friends, no more than two how-shot from 
the enemy, the remnant of the Persian cavalry' stood firm 
till the seventh hour of the night ; about the eighth hour 
they retired to their unrifled camp, collected their baggage, 
and dispersed on all sides, from the want of orders rather 
than of resolution. Tiie diligence of Heraclius was not less 
admirable in the use of victory ; by a march of forty-eight 
miles in four-and-twenty hours, his vanguard occupied tho 
bridges of tho great and the lesser Zah ; and tho cities 
and palaces of Assyria were open for the first time to the 
Homans. By a just gradation of magnificent scenes, thev 
penetrated to the royal scat of Dastagerd, and though much 
of the treasure had been removed, and much had been 
expended, the remaining wealth ap])ear3_ to have exceeded 
their hopes, and even to have satiated their avarice. "What- 
ever could not be casUy transported, they consumed with 
fire, that Chosroes might feel the anguish of those wounds 
which he had so often inflicted on tho provinces of the 
empire : and justice might allow the excuse, if the deso- 
lation had been confined to the works of regal luxury, if 
national hatred, military licence, and religious zeal, had not 


regia anna fero (says itomnlus, in tho first, consecration) . . . 
bina postea (continues Liv}’, 1, 10) inter tot bolla, opiraa r.ar..5 (unit 
spolia, adeo rara cjus fortuna dccoris. If Varro (npud Ponin i cstnni, 
I), 806, edit. Dacior) could ju.slify his liberality in granting tlir oyimo 
gpoils cveh to a common soldier who had stain the king or general of tho 
enomy, tho honour woulddiayc heonmuch morochc-ap ami comenm. 
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by fear : on tbe tnird day, be entered with joy tlie fortifi- 
cations of Ctesipbon; yet be still doubted of his safety till 
he had opposed tbe river Tigris to tbe pursuit of tlio 
Eonians. Tbe discovciy of bis flight agitat d with terror 
and tumult tbe palace, tbe city, and tbe camp, of Dastngerd: 
tbe satraps hesitated -wbether they had most to fear from 
their sovereign or tbe enemy; and the females of tiie 
baram were astonished and pleased bj' tbe sight of mankind, 
till tbe jealous husband of three thousand wives again con- 
fined them to a more distant castle. At his command the 
army of Dastagerd retreated to a new camp : the front was 
covered by the Arba, and a fine of two hundred elephants ; 
the troops of the more distant provinces successive!}' arrived, 
and the vilest domestics of tho Inng and satraps wore 
enrolled for tho last defence of the throne. It was still in 
the power of Chosrocs to obtain a reasonable peace ; and 
he was repeatedly pressed by tbe messengers of Ilcraclius 
to spare the blood of his subjects, and to relieve a linmano 
conqueror from tbe painful dut}* of carrying fire and sword 
through the fairest countries of Asia. But the pride of 
the Persian bad not yet sunk to tlio level of Ids fortune ; 
be derived a momentary confidence from the retreat of tho 
emperor ; be wept with impotent rage over tlio rums of bis 
Assyrian palaces, and disregarded too long tbe rising mur- 
murs of the narion, wlm complained that their lives and 
fortunes were sacrificed to tbe obstinacy of an old man. 
That unhappy old man was himself tortured with the 
sharpest pains both of mind and body; and, in the con- 
sciousness of his approaching end, he resolved to fix tho 
tiara on the head of Merdaza, the most favoured of hi.s 
sons. But the will of Chosrocs was no longer revered, and 
■ Shoes, who gloried m the rank and merit of his mother 
Sira, had conspired with tbe malcontents to assert and 
anticipate tbe rights of primogeniture.* Twent^'-two 
satr.aps, they styled themselves patriots, were tempted by 
tho wealth and honours of a new reign; to the soldiers, 
the heir of Ghosroes promised an increase of pay ; to Dm 
Christians, the free exercise of their religion ; to the cap- 

lOaviiaaty (p. 2G9). Young princes Wiho discover n ;iropcnu{y to war 
fjhosild repeatedly transcribe and translate guch palutary texts. ^ 

* Tlio authentic narrative of the fall of Chosrocs is contained m u:e 
letter of Heracliur, (ChrOu. Paschal, p. 3SS), and the history of 
VOL. T. O , 
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tires, liberty and rewards; and to the nation, instant peace 
and the reduction of taxes. It was determined by the 
conspirators that Siroes, with the ensigns of royalty, should 
appear in the camp ; and if the enterprise should fad, bis 
escape was conti-ived to the imperial court. But the new 
monarch was saluted with unanimous acclamations; the 
flight of Ghosroes (yet where could he have fled?) was 
rudely arrested, eighteen sons were massacred before his 
face, and he was thrown into a dungeon, where he expired 
on the fifth day. The Greeks and modem Persians mi- 
nutely describe how Ghosroes was insulted, and famished, 
and tortured, by the command of an inhuman son, wh.o so 
far surpassed the example of his father : but at the time of 
his death, what tongue would relate the story of the parri- 
cide ? what eye could penetrate into the iower of darhiess? 
According to the faith and mercy of his Ghrisrian enemies, 
he sank without hope into a stOl deeper abyss and it will 
not be denied that tyrants of every age and sect are the 
best entitled to such infernal abodes. The glory of the 
house of Sassan ended with the life of Ghosroes ; his imna 
tural son enjoyed only eight months the fruit of his crimes , 
and in the space of four years the regal title was assumed 
by nine candidates, who disputed with the sword or dagger 
tfie fi’agments of an exhausted monarchy. Every pi’ovince, 
and each city of Persia, was the scene of independence, 
of discord, and of blood; and the state of anarchy pre- 
vailed about eight years longer, till the factions were 

Theophanes (p. 271). * On the first rumour of the death 

of Ghosroes, an Heracliad in tsvo cantos -was instantly published at 
Constantinople by George of Pisidia (p. 97 — 105). A priest and a 
poet might very properly exult in the damnation of the public enemy 
Tip raprapi;), T. 56); but such mean revenge is unworthy 
of a king and a conqueror; and 1 am sorry to find so much black 
superstition (Ofopayof ’XocpojjQ t-icej- ' Kal i-ridfcarccOi] ti'c rd 
Karaxt'oj’ia .... tis to ttvo to aKardcr/SeoTor, &c.) in the letter of 
Heraclius; he almost applauds the parricide of Siroes as an act of 
piety and justice. [The close of this unfortunate monarch’s career is 
differently related in Persia. There the story is, that Siroes, en- 
amonred'of his etep-mother Shirene, caused his father to be put, to 
death in the palace of Dastagerd, andithen wooed-.the widovr for his 
bride. Before she would consent, she' stipulated for permission to 
view the dead body of her husband, v This being granted, at the sight 
she stabbed herself and died by his side. (Porter’a Travels, ii, 212.) 
-Ed.] . ^ t ■ ‘ • '■ 
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i^ilenced and united under the common yoke of the Arakiau 
caliphs.* 

As soon as the mountains became passable, the emperor 
received the vrelcoine news of the success of the conspiracr, 
the death of Cliosroes, and the elevation of his eldest son 
to the, throne of Persia. The .authors of the revolution, 
•eager to display their merits in the court or camp of Tauris, 
preceded the ambassadors of Siroes, who delivered tho" 
letters of their master to his ’brother the emperor of the 
jRomans.f Jn the language of the usurpers of evcr3' ago, 
he imputes his own crimes to the Deitv-, and, without 
degrading his equal majesty, he offers to reconcile tho long 
discord of the two nations, b^' a treatv of peace and .alliance 
more durable than brass or iron. The conditions of the 
treaty were easily defined and faithfully e.tocuted. In the 
recovery of the standards and prisoners which had fallen 
into tho hands of the Persians, the emperor imitated tho 
■example of Augustus; their care of the national dignih' 
was celebrated bj' the poets of the times, but the decay of 
genius may be measured by the distance between Horace 
and George of Pisidia ; the subjects and brethren of Hera- 
dims wore redeemed from persecution, slavery, and exile ; 
but instead of the Homan eagles, tho true wood of the holy 
cross was restored to the importunate demands of the suc- 
cessor of Constantine. The victor was not ambitious of 
•enlarging the wc.aloiess of the empire ; the son of Cbosroon 
abandoned without regret the conquests of his faiher; the 
Persians who evacuated the cities of Syria and Egypt were 
honourablv conducted to the frontier, and a war wlucb had 
wounded tho vil.als of the two monarchies, produced no 
change in their external and relative situation. The return 
of Heraclius from Tauris to Constantinople was a perpetu;’.! 


* Tlio best Oriental nccounts of Ibis last period of tlic ■-•.man 
kings are found in Eulychius (Annal, tom. ii. p. 2ol — 25G), '•■li') 
dissorablc.s tbe parricide of .Siroes; D'llcrbclot (Dibliothcquo Orien'-pe 
p. 760), and Asacmannus (Eibliotb. Oriental, tom. iii, p. '115— ; lO '.j 
fGibbon'ti term of eight years applies to tbo defeat of tbe ''•_' 
« Jaloulab; and Tezdegerd'a retirement to Fcrganab in 037. 
p. Sin, edit. Bohn.) Tbo final extinction of tbo S-armnidcs did ao. 
talt'i pl.-vco till 051. — En] ’ >, > , . 

■t The letter^df Siroes in tbo I’oscb.al Chronicle (p. if'-), nn-y-'n- 
uately ends boT^re ho procecdsltoTjutincs?. The treaty apf'carf in j.j 
cxecuilou in tbo histories of Tbedphancs and Jiicfoborn*. 

■ .s, r - /I B 
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triuinpli : ana after tie exploits of six glorious campaigns, 
He peaceailv enjoyed tie saibati of Ms toils. After a long 
impatience, the senate, the clergy, and tie people. Trent 
forth to meet tieir hero, triti tears and acclamations, iriti 
olive-braneies and innnmerable lamps: he entered tie 
capital in a chariot dratm by fonr elephants; and as soon 
as the emperor could disengage himself from the tumult of 
public joy, he tasted more genuine satisfaction in the 
embraces of his mother and Ms son.* 

The succeeding year -was illustrated by a triumph of a very 
difierent Mnd, the restitution of the true cross to the holr 
sepulchre. Heraclius performed in person the pilgrima^ 
of .Temsalem, the identity of the relic tvas xerified"^hr the 
discreet patriarch.t and this august ceremony has been 
commemorated by the annual festival of the exaltation of 
the cross. Before the emperor presumed to tread the con- 
secrated ground; he ivas instructed to strip himself of the 
diadem and purple, the pomp and xanity of the irorld : hut 
in the jnd.gment of his dergr, the persecution of the Jeirs 
Tvas more easily reconciled- uith the precepts of the gospel. 
He again ascended his throne to receixe the congratuiitions 
of the ambassadors of Prance and India : and the fame of 
AToses, Alexander, and Hercnles.t xras ech’psed, in the 
popular estimation, by tbe superior merit and glory of the 
great Heraclius. Tet tbe deliverer of the Past -sras indigent 
and feeble. Of tbe Persian spoDs. the most valuable portion 
had been expended in the war, distributed to the soldiers, 
or buried, by an tinluchy tempest, in the waxes of the 
Puxine. The conscience of the emperor was oppressed by 

The Dordeii of Corneille’s soar — 

‘•'iloatrsz Heraclins aa pexzple qui I'sHena,” 
is mnch better suited to the present occasion. See his triumph, in 
Theoohsnes (p. 272, 273), and hlcenhorus (p. 15, 16). Tbe life of the 
mother and t-endercess of the son are attested hr Georgs of,Pisid:a 
(Bell Abar. 255, kc. p. 49). The metaphor of the sabbath is used, 
somewhat profanelx, bv these Bjzantiae Christians. 

r See iferonics * (AnnaL Zccles. xm. 623, 2^0. 1 — i), Euirchius 
(Annal tom. ih p. 240 — ^24S), liicephoms {Brer. p. 15). Tbe seals of 
the case had never been broken; and this preservation of the cross is 
escribed (nneer God) to the devotion of q^neen Sirs. 

-*• George of Pisidia, Across. 3, de Espedii. contra Persss, 415, &C- 
and Heradeid. Acroas. 1, 65 — 135. I neglect the meaner parallels of 
Daniel, Timothecs, &c. Chosroes and the chagan were of coarse com- 
pared to Belshazzar, Pharaoh, the old serpent, Ac. .... 
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the ohligation of restoring the wealth of the clergy, which 
he had borrowed for their own defence : a perpetual fund 
was required to satisfy these inexorable creditors ; the 
provmces, alreadj wasted bj the arms and avarice of the 
Persians, were compelled to a second payment of the same 
taxes ; and the arrears of a simple citizen, the treasurer of 
Damascus, were commuted to a fine of one hundred thousand 
pieces of gold. The loss of tiro liundred thousand soldiers*’ 
who had fallen by the sword, was of less fatal importance 
than the decay of arts, agriculture, and population, in this 
long and destructive war : and although a victorious army 
had been formed under the standard of Heraclius, the 
unnatural - efibrt appears to have exhausted rather than 
exercised their strength. While the emperor triumphed 
at Constantinople or Jerusalem, an obscure town on the 
confines of Syria was pillaged by the Saracens, and they 
cut in pieces some troops who advanced to its relief: an 
ordinary and trifling occurrence, had it not been the prelude 
of a mighty revolution. These robbers were the apostles 
of Slahomet; their fanatic valour had emerged from the 
desert; and in the last eight years of his reign, Heraclius 
lost to the Arabs the same provinces which ho had rescued 
from the Persians. 


CHAPTER SLVII. — ^inEoroGiCAt msTonr of the nooriuxE or 

THE lUCAr.X.VTIOX. — lUE HOMAX AXD lUVn.'E XAXCr.E OF CIITUST. 
— E^mTT or THE PATEEVECHS OP ALEXAXDBLl AXD COXSTAX- 
TIXOPEE. — ST. CTnm AXD KESIOP.IUS. — THir.I) CEXERAE COCXCIE OP 
EPHESUS. — HEP.ESV OP EmVCHES. — rOUltlH CEXERAE COCXCU. OP 
CIIAECEDOX. — CIVIE AKD ECCLESIASTICAL DISCOP.D. — KTOLEP.AXCE OH 
JUSnSLVS. — THE THBEE CHAPIEP^. — ^IHE HOXOTHELITE COXir.OVEPjT. 
— STATE or THE OP.IEZil.AL SECTS. — L THE XESTORIAXS. — IE THE 

JACOBITES. IlL THE JIAItOSITES. — IV. THE AHUESIASS. — V. THE 

COPTS Aim ABrSSISLlXS. 

Arxpn the extinction of Paganism, the Christians in peace 
and piety might have enjoyed their solitary triumph ; but 
the principle of discord jvas, alive in their bosom, and they 

* Sai<5a3 (ia Ereftrpt.' Hist’ Eyzant p. 4G) give? ttis numbri ; but 
citber tbs Persian must bs read for the iBaurisn v.'.ar, or this pas-.aga 
does not bplong to tbriemperor Heraclius. 
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■were more sollcilous to explore the nature, than to practise 
the la-ws, of their founder. I have already observed, that 
the disputes of the Ttinit,} -were succeeded by those of the 
Incarnation; alihe scandalous to the chur.ch, alike pernicious- 
to the State, still more minute in their origin, still more 
durable in their effects. It is my design to comprise, in the 
present chapter, a religious war of two hundred and fifty 
years, to represent the ecclesiastical and political schism of 
the oriental sects, and to introduce their clamorous or san- 
guinaiy contests, by a modest inquiry into the doctrines of 
the primitive church.* 

■*' By wliat means shall I authenticate this previous inquiry, which 
1 have studied to circumscribe and compress ? If I persist in support- 
ing each fact or reflection by its proper and special evidence, every 
line would require a string of testimonies, and every note would swell 
to a critical dissertation. But the numberless passages of antiquify, 
which I have seen with my own eyes, are compiled, digested, and 
illastrated, hy Petavius and Le Clerc, by Beausobre and Hosheun. I 
shall be content to fortify my narrative by the names and characters 
of these respectable guides ; and, in the contemplation of a minute or 
remote object, I am not ashamed to borrow the aid of the strongest 
glasses. — 1. The Dogmata Theologica of Petavius, is a work of incre- 
dible labour and compass; the volumes which relate solely to the 
Incarnation (two folios, fifth and sixth, of eight hundred and thirfy- 
seven pages) are divided into sixteen boohs — the first of history, the 
remainder of controversy and doctrine. The Jesuit’s learning is 
copious and correct ; his Latinity is pure, his method clear, his argu- 
ment profound and well connected : but he is the slave of the fathers, 
the scourge of heretics, and the enemy of truth and candour, as often 
as they are inimical to the Catholic cause. 2. The Arminian Le Clerc, 
who has composed, in a quarto volume (Amsterdam, 1716,) the eccle- 
siastical history of the two first centuries, was free both in his temper 
and situation; his sense is clear, but his thoughts are narrow; he 
reduces the reason or folly of ages to the standard of his private judg- 
ment, and his impartiality is sometimes quickened, and sometimes 
tainted, hy his opposition to the fathers. See the heretics (Cerin- 
thians,S6.' Ebionites, 103. Caipocratians, 120. Talentinians, 121. Basi- 
lidians, 123. Mardonites, 141, &a,) under their proper dates. 3. The 
Histoire Critique du Maniehdisme (Amsterdam, 1734, 1739, in two- 
vols. in quarto, with a posthumous dissertation but les Isazarenes, 
Lausanne, 1745,) of 3L de Beausobre, is a treasure of ancient philo- 
sophy and Geology. The learned historian spins with incomparable 
art the Evstumatic thread of opinion, and transforms himself by turns 
into the person of a saint, a sage, or a heretic. Yet his refinement is 
sometimes excessive ; he betrays an amiable partiality in favour of the 
weaker side, and while he ^ards against calumny, he does not allow 
Bulficient scope Lor superetitibn and fanaticism, A copious table of 
contents will dxrict the reader to any point thaj, he wishes to examine. 
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I. A laudable regard for tbe honour of the first proselytes, 
has countenanced the belief, the hope, the -ndsh, that the 
Ebionites, or at least the bTazarenes, were distinguished onl'-* 
by their obstinate perseverance in the practice of the Mosaic 
rites. Their churches have disappeared, their boohs are 
obliterated: their obscure freedom might allow a latitude of 
faith, and the softness of their infant creed would be vari- 
ously moulded by the zeal or prudence of three hundred 
years. Tet the most charitable criticism must refuse these 
sectaries any knowledge of the pure and proper divinih* of 
Christ. Educated in the school of Jewish prophecy and 
prejudice, they had never been taught to elevate their hopes 
abbve a human and temporal Messiah.* If they had courage 
to hail their king when he appeared in a plebeian garb, their 
grosser apprehensions were incapable of discerning their 
God, who had studiously disguised his celestial character 
under the name and person of a mortal.f Tlie familiar com- 
panions of Jesus of i^azareth conversed with their friend 
and countryman, who, in all the actions of rational and 
animal life, appeared of the same species with themselves. 
His progress from infancy to youth and manhood was marked 
by a regular increase in stature and wisdom ; and, after a 
painful agony of mind and body, he expired on the cross. 
He lived and died for tbe service of mankind ; but the life 
and death of Socrates had likewise been devoted to the cause 
of religion and justice ; and although the Stoic or the hero 
may disdain the humble virtues of Jesus,^;!^ tears which ho 
shed over his friend and country may be esteemed the purest 


4. Le33 profound than Pct.ivius, less independent than Lo Clerc, lens 
ingenious than Be-snsobre, the historian Jlosheim is full, rational, cor- 
rect, and moderate. In his learned work, De Eeous Christianis anto 
Constantinnm (Helmstadt, 1753, in quarto,) eee the Kazarenes and 
Ebionites, p. 172—179. 32S— 332; the Gnostics in general, p. 179, &c.; 
CerinthuB, p.l9C— 202; Easmdes,p.352— 361; Carpocratc3,p.3(;3— 3Ci; 
Valentinus, p. 371— 3B9; Marcion, p.401— 410; the Manicho:an». p. 820 
— 837, &C. * Kni yap ardyrtf 7;pfTr vor Xoiarcn’ di Ppuayi' 

is uvOpiiTTiov ^pocrooKuifiiv yiyiiffieOat, says the Jewish Tryphon (Justin. 
Dialog', p, 207,) in the name of his coantrymen ; and the modem Jew s, 
the few who divert their thoughts from money to religion, sliU hola 
the Bame language, .and .allege the literal sense of the prophvts. 

"i- ChryBortom (Easnage, Hist, dcs Juifs, tom. v, c. 9, p- 
Athanasius (Petav. Dogmat, Theolog. tom. v, 1. 1, o._2, p. a,) are oblige .. 
to confess that the divinity of Christ is rarely mentioned by nimseU or 
his apcetles. ^ 
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evidence of liis liumanitr. The miracles of the gospel coula 
not astonish a people Vho held, vrith intrepid faith, the 
more splendid prodigies of the Mosaic lavr. The prophets 
of ancient days had cured diseases, raised the dead, divided 
the sea, stopped the sun, and ascended to heaven in a fieiy 
chariot. Jind the metaphorical style of the Hebrews might 
ascribe to a saint and martyr, the’ adoptive title of Son of 
God. 

Yet in the insufficient creed of the Hazarenes and the 
Ebionites, a distinction is faintly noticed between the here- 
tics, who confounded the generation of Christ in the common 
order pf nature, and the less guilty schismatics, who revered 
the -sirginity of his mother, and excluded the aid of . an 
earthly father. The incredulity of the former was counte- 
nanced by the visible circumstances of his birth, the legal 
marriage of his reputed parents, Joseph and Mary, and his 
lineal claim to the kingdom of j3avid and the inheritance of 
Judah. But the secret and authentic history has been 
recorded in several copies of the G-ospel according to St. 
Matthew, which these sectaries long preserved in the ori- 
ginal Hebrew, t as the sole evidence of their faith. The 
natural suspicions of the husband, conscious of bis own 
chastity, were dispelled by the assurance (in a dream) that 
his wife was pregnant of the Holy Ghost : and as this dis- 
tant and domestic prodigy could not fall under the personal 
observation of the historian, he must have listened to the 

The two first chapters of St. Slatthew did not exist in the Ebionite 
copies (Epiphan. Hcercs. 30, 13) ; and the miraculous conception is one 
of the last articles which Dr, Priestley has curtailed from his scantj' 
creed. t It is prob.able enough that the first of the gospels, 

for the use of the Jeavish converts, was composed in the Hebrew or 
Byriac idiom ; the fact is attested by a chain of fathers— Papias, 
Irena;us, Origen, Jerome, &c. It is devoutly believed by the Catholics, 
and admitted by Casaubon, Grotius, and Isaac Tossius, among the 
Protestant critics. But this Hebrew Gospel of St. Matthew is most 
unaccountably lost; and we may accuse the diligence or fidelity of the 
primitive churches, who have preferred^ the unauthorized version of 
gome nameless Greek. Erasmus and his followers, who respert our 
Greek text as the original gospel, deprive themselves of the evidence 
which declares it to“ be the work of an apostle. Sec Simon, Hist. 
Critique, &a, tom. iii, a 5—9, p. 47—101, and the Prolegomena of 
Mill and Wetatein to the Hew Testament. [The Gei-man editor 
here says that Matthew’s Hebrew Gospel was more probably a trans- 
lation than an original, which is contrary both to internal evidence 
and to positive testimony. See ch. 15, voL ii, p. 63 .— -EdQ- 
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same voice vrliicii dictated to Isaiab the future conception 
of a virgin. The son of a virgin, generated hy the inetfablo 
operation of the Holy Spirit, iras a creature without example 
or resemblance, superior in every atti’ibute of mind and body 
to the children of . Adam. Since the introduction of tho 
G-reelr or Chaldean philosophy,® the Jewst were persuaded 
of the pre-existence, transmigration, and immortality of 
souls; and Providence was justified by a supposition, that 
they were confined in their earthly prisons to expiate the 
stains which they had contracted in a former state.f But 
the degrees of purity and corruption arc almost immeasur- 
able. It might be fairly presumed, that the most sublime 
and virtuous of human spirits was infused into the offspring 
of Mary and the Holy Ghost ;§ that his abasement was tho 
result of his voluntary choice ; and that the object of his 
mission was to purify, not his own, but the sins of the world. 
On his retium to his native skies, he received the immense 
reward of his obedience ; the everlasting kingdom of the 
Messiah, which had been darkly foretold by the prophets, 

* The metaphysics of the soul are disengaged by Cicero (Tusculan. 
1. 1,) and Mashnus of Tyre (Dissertat. 36,) from tho inti-icaoies of 
dialogue, which Bomotimes amuse, and often perplex, the readers of 
the Phjedrus, tho Phjcdou, and tho Laws of Plato. 

f The disciples of Jesus were persuaded that .a man might have 
sinned before he was bom (John ix. 2), and the Pharisees held the 
transmigration of virtuous souls (Joseph, do Bell. Judaico, 1. 2, c. 7), 
and a' modem rabbi is modestly assured that Hermes, Pythagoras, 
Plato, &c., derived their metaphysics from his illustrious countrymen. 

J Four different opinions have been entertained concerning tho 
origin of human souls. — 1. That they are etem.al and divine. — 2. That 
they were created in a separ.ate state of existence, before tlicir union 
with the body. — 3, That they li.ave been propagated from the original 
stock of Adam, who contained in himself the mental ns well as tho 
corporeal seed of his posterity. — d. That each soul is occasionaliy 
created and embodied in the moment of conception. Tho last of these 
sentiments appears to have prevailed among tho modems; and our 
spiritual history is grown less sublime, without becoming more intel- 
ligible. [Previous existence, of which we are entirely unconscious, 
is tantamount to non-existence, and tho belief in it h.as never gained 
ground, though sanctioned by great names. Tho powth of the intcl- 
iectual principle through tho sucecssivo stages of spirit, mind, ana soul, 
is taught us by .the combined lessons of nature, experience, and rcli- _ 

gion. — E d.] ■ ■ f II rn 

§ "On ij 5 -ou Surijpo; V "ou 'Actlp 7 / — was one m flionlteen 

heresies imputed to Origen, and denied by bis apologist (Pbotuis, lsib- 
liothcc. Cod. 117, p. 296). Some of the lubbis attribute one and tJio 
.same soul to th# persons of Adam, David, and the Mc.ssiali. 
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and aiitlienticity of tlie gospels, as far as they relate tho 
conception of ISIary, the birth of Christ, and the thirty years 
that preceded the exercise of his ministry. He first appeared 
on the banks of the Jordan in the form of perfect man- 
hood ; but it -was a form only, and not a substance ; a human 
fignr§ created by the hand of Omnipotence, to imitate tho 
faculties and actions of a man, and to impose a perpetual 
illusion on the senses of his friends and enemies. Articulate 
sounds Tibrated on the ears of the disciples ; but the image, 
which was impressed on their optic nerre, eluded the more 
stubborn evidence of the touch ; and they enjoyed the spi- 
ritual, not the corporeal, presence of the Son of God. Tho 
rage of the Jews was idly wasted against an impassive 
phantom ; and the mystic scenes of the passion and death, 
the resurrection and ascension of Christ, were represented 
on the theatre of Jerusalem for the benefit of mankind. If 
it were urged, that such ideal mimicry, such incessant de- 
ception, was unworthy of the God of truth, the Docetes 
agreed with too many of their orthodox brethren in the jus- 
tification of pious falsehood. In the system of the Gnostics, 
the Jehovah of Israel, the creator of this lower world, was 
a rebellious, or at least an ignorant, spirit. Tho Son of God 
descended upon earth to abolish his temple and his lawj 
and, for the accomplishment of this salutary end, ho dexter- 
ously transferred to his own person the hope and prediction 
of a temporal Messiah. 

One of the most subtle disputants of tho Manichaian 
school has pressed the danger and indecency of supposing 
that the God of the Christians, in the state of a human 

highly probahle. They were dejigned by Irenaus to check the pro- 
gress of Gnosticism in the Western provinces, where it had been 
introduced by Valentine, when he visited Itomc, and against whom 
all the arguments are particularly directed. If Ircnrous had ad- 
dressed the Christians around him in Greek, not one in a thousand 
would have understood lum, nor could his work have made tho impres- 
eioa which it is said to have produced in his diocese. Its “ barbarous 
Latin” is what might have been cspocted from a Greek, who had 
learned it at Lyons ; and his apology, in his preface, for the uisc- 
curacies of a style, formed amid so rude a population, would never 
have been applied by him to a composition in his mothoMonguc,. 
which he had acquired in all. its purity by a careful Ionian cduoauon. 
Fragments of letters in Gr«X,'.tq j-omo of his friends, prove nothing ; 
and tho passages in the bookq''Adv. Hxr. which are used by Eusebius 
and otters, vrore,jio doubt,' ti^g^ted Jiy them. — K d.J 
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fetus, emerged at tlie end of nine montts fi’om a female 
■worn]). The pious horror of his antagonists provoked them 
to disclaim all sensual circumstances of conception and 
delivery; to maintain that the divinity passed through Mary 
like a sunbeam through a plate of glass, and to assert, that 
the seal of her virginity remained tmbroken even at the mo- 
ment vrhen she became the mother of Christ. But the rash- 
ness of these concessions has encouraged a milder senti- 
ment, of those of the Docetes, n-ho taught, not that Christ 
u-as a phantom, hut that he -was clothed with an impassible 
and incorruptible body. Such, indeed, in the more orthodox 
system, he has acquired since his resurrection, and such he 
must have always possessed, if it were capable of pervading, 
without resistance or injury, the density of intermediate 
matter.. Devoid of its most essential properties, it might be 
-exempt from the attributes and infii’mities of . the flesh. A 
fetus, that could increase from an invisible point to its full 
•maturity ; a child, that could attain the stature of perfect 
manhood, without deriving any nourishment from the ordi- 
nary sources, might continue to exist without repairing a 
daily waste by a daily supply of external' matter. Jesus 
might share the repasts of his disciples without being sub- 
ject to the calls of thirst or hunger ; and his virgin purity 
was never sullied by the involuntary stains of sensual con- 
cupiscence. Of a body thus singularly constituted, a ques- 
tion would arise, by what means, and of what materials, it 
was originally framed ; and pur sounder theology is startled 
by an answer which was not peculiar to the Gnostics, that 
both the form and the substance proceeded from the divine 
essence. The idea of pure and absolute spirit is a refine- , 
ment of modern philosophy; the incorporeal essence, 
ascribed by the. ancients to human souls, celestial beings, 
and even the Deity himself, does hot exclude the notion of 
extended space ; and their imagmation was satisfied with a 
S;ubtle nature of air, or fire, or ether, incomparably more 
^perfect than the grossness of the material world. If we de- 
’mne*the place, we must describe the figure, of the Deity. Our 
experience, perhaps om- vanity, represents the powers of 
reason and virtue under a human form. The Anthropo-, 
morphites who swarmed among the, monies of Egypt, and 
the Catholics of Africa, could produce the express declara- 
tion of Scripture, that man was made after the image of his 
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Creator* The venerable Serapion, one of the saints of the 
Isitrian desert, relinquished, -with many a tear, his darling 
prejudice, and bewailed, like an infant, his unlucky conver- 
sion, which had stolen away his God, and left his mind 
without any visible object of faith or devotion.f 

III. Such were the fleeting shadows of the Docctes. A 
more substantial, though less simple, hypothesis, was con- 
trived by Cerinthus of Asia,J who dared to oppose the last 
of the apostles. Placed on the confines of the .Tewish and 
Gentile world, he labored to reconcile the Gnostic with 
the Ebionite, by confessing in the same hlessiah the super- 
natural union of a man and a God ; and this mystic doctrine 
was adopted with many fanciful improvements by Carpo- 
crates, BasHides, and Valentine, § the heretics of the Egyp- 
tian school. In their eyes, Jesus of bfazareth was a mere 

* The pilgrim Casrian, who visited Egyp*' m the hegmning of tho 
fifth century, observes and laments the reign of anthropomorphism 
among the monk?, who were not conarious that they embraced tho 
Byatem of Epicurus. (Cicero, do Nat Deonim, 1. 18 — 34.) Ah uni- 
verso propemodum genero monachorum, qui per totam provinciam 
Egyptum morabantur, pro simplicitatig errore suBceptum cst, ut o 
contrario memoralum pontifiesm (Theopkihis) relut hEcrcai gravissima 
depravatum, para maxima eeniorum ab universo fratemitatis corporo 
decerneret detestandum. (Ca-ssian, Collation. 10. 2.) As long a.s 
St. Augustin remained a Manichxcan, he was scandalized by tho 
anthropomorphism of the vulgar Catholics. 

+ Ita est in oraiione senei mente confuaus, eo quod illam avOpa- 
rzopop^ov imaginem Deitatis, quam proponere sibi in oratione con- 
Eueveret aholeri de suo corde Ecntiret, ut in nmarissimos fletus, cre- 
brosque ringultus repento prorumpens, in terram prostralus, cum 
ejulatu vali&ssimo proclamaret; — “Heu me miserum ! tulerunt a me 
Deum menm, et quern nunc teneam non habco, vel quern adorem, 
ant interpellem jam nescio.” Cassian, Collat. 10. 2, 

J St. John and Cerinthus (a.d. SO, Cleric. Hist. Ecolcs. p. 493,) 
accidentally met in the public bath of Ephesus; hut tho apostle fled 
from the heretic, lest the building should tumble on their heads. This 
foolish story, reprobated by Dr. Middleton (Miscellaneous IVoria*, 
Tol. ii,) is related however by irenmus (3. 3,) on the evidence of Poly- 
carp, and was probably suited to the time and residence of Cerinthus. 
The obsolete, yet probably the true, reading of I John iv. 3. — 3 Xvn‘. 
Tbv’lijcrovv — iJludes to the double nature of that primitive herctie. 

§ The Valentinians embraced a complex, and .almost inco^rent, 
system. — ^1. Both Christ and Jesus were mons, though of different 
degrees ; the one acting as tho rational soul, the other as the drano 
spirit, of tho Saviour. 2. At the time of the passion, they both rehred, 
and left only a sensitive soul and a human body. 3. Even that body 
was ethereal and perhaps apparent. — Such are the laborious conclusion! 
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mortal, the legitimate son of Joseph and Mary ; hut he -svaa 
the best and wisest of the human race, selected as the worthy 
instrument to restore upon earth the worship of the true and 
supreme Deity. TtTien he was baptized in the Jordan, the 
Cueist, the firstof the mons,theSon of God himself, descended 
on Jesus in the form of a dove, to inhabit his mind, and direct 
his actions, during the allotted period of his ministiy, lYhen 
the Messiah was delivered into the hands of the Jews, the 
Christ, an immortal and impassible being, forsook his earthly 
tabernacle, flew back to thepleroma or world of spirits, and 
left the solitary Jesus to suffer, to complain, and to expire. 
But the justice and generosity of such a desertion are 
strongly questionable ; and the fate of an innocent martyr, 
at first impelled, and at length abandoned, by his divine com- 
panion, might provoke the pity and indignation of the pro- 
fane. Their murmurs were variously silenced by the sectaries 
who espoused and modified the double system of Cerinthus. 
It was alleged, that when Jesus was nailed to the cross, he 
was endowed with a miraculous apathy of mind and body, 
which rendered him insensible of his apparent suffei’ings. 
It was affirmed, that these momentary, though real, pangs 
would be abundantly repaid by the temporal reign of a 
thousand years, reserved for the Messiah in his kingdom of 
the I^’ew Jerusalem. It was insinuated, that if he suffered, 
he deserved to suffer ; that human natme is never absolutely 
perfect ; and that the cross and passion might serve to ex- 
piate the venial transgressions of the son of Joseph, before 
his mysterious union with the Son of God.^ 

IV. All those who believe the immateriality of the soul, 
a specious and noble tenet, must confess, from their pre- 
sent experience, the incomprehensible union of mind and 
matter. A similar union is not inconsistent with a much 
higher, or even with the highest, degree of mental faculties ; 
arid the incarnation of an aeon or archangel, the most per- 

of Mosiieiin. But I much doubt whether the Latin translator undew 
stood Irenseus, and whether Irenoeus and the Talentinians imderstood 
themselvel * The heretics abused the passionate exclaf 

mation of “ Sly God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me !” Eous- 
Eeau, who has drawn an eloquent, hut indecent, parallel between Christ 
and Socrates, forgets that not a word of impatience or despair escaped 
from the mouth of the dj'ing philosopher. In the Messiah, such senti- 
ments could be only apparent; and such iU-soimding- words are 
properly explained as the appli^tipn of a psalm and prophecy. 
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fecfc of created spirits, does not involve any positive contra- 
rliction or absurdly. In tbe age of religio^ freedom, rvbicb 
vras determinedby tbe council of IS'ice, the dignity of Christ 
was measured by_ private judgment, according to the inde- 
finite rule of Scripture, or reason, or tradition. But when 
his pure and proper dirinit}' had been established on the 
ruins of Arianism, tbe faith of the Catholics trembled on the 
edge of a precipice, T.-here it was impossible to recede, dan- 
gerous to stand, dreadful to fallj and the manifold incon- 
reniences of their creed were aggravated by the sublime 
character of their theology. Thej' hesitated to pronounce, 
that God himself, the second person of an equal and consub- 
stantial trinity, was manifested in the flesh f that a being 
who pervades the universe, had been confined in the womb 
of Mary ; that his eternal duration had been marked by the 
days, and months, and years, of human existence ; that the 
Almighty had been scourged and crucified ; that Ids impas- 
eible essence had felt pain and anguish ; that his omniscience 
was not exempt from ignorance, and that the source of life 
and immortality expired on moimt Calvary. These alarming 
consequences were affirmed with unblushing simplicity by 
Apollinaris,t bishop of Laodicea, and one of the luminaries 
of the church. The son of a learned grammarian, he was 
skilled in all the sciences of Greece ; eloquence, erudition, 

’ This strong expression might be justif.cd by the language of 
St. Paul (I Tim. iiL IG), but we are deceived by our modem Bibles. 
The word 5 (which) was altered to Otoe (God) at Constantinople in tho 
beginning of the sisth century : the true reading, which is visible in 
the Latin and Syriac versions, still exists in the reasoning of tho 
Greet, as well as of the Latin fathers; and this fraud, vrith that of tho 
three witnesses of St. John, is admirably detected by Sir Lsaac Kewfon. 
(See hLs two letters translated by 31. de 3Iissy, in tho Journal Britan- 
mque, tom. XV, p. 148 — 190. 351 — 390.) I have weighed tho argu- 
ments, and may yield to the authority, of the first of philosophers, 
who was deeply skilled in critical and theological studies. 

t For Apollmaris and his sect, see Socrates, 1. 2, c, 4G ; 1. 3, c. 1C. 
Sozomen, 1. 5, c. 18 ; 1. C, c. 25—27. Thcodoret, 1. 5. 3. 10, 11. Tillc- 
mont, MGraoircs EcclGsiastiqucs, tom. vii, p. C02 — G38. Koto, p. 789 — 
794, in quarto, Venise, 1732. Tho contemporary saints alavays men- 
tion the bishop of Laodicea os a friend and brother. The stylo of tho 
rnoro recent historians is harsh and hostile; yet Philostotgius com- 
pares him (1. 8, c. 11 — ^15j) to Basil and Gregory. [Ifcaudcr (Hist, of 
Chris. 4. p. 93 — lOC) has given an elaborate summary of the opinions of 
Apollinaris,' usefully tracing the first form of those abstruse specu- 
lations which were perverted to suc^ ovil.cnd-s. — Ed.} 
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•and pMIoscpljT. conspicnons in tbe rolomes of ApoUinarisj 
vrere Lumblr deroted to ihe semce of religion. The irortby 
fiieiid of Athanasius, the rrorthr antagonist of Julian, he 
bravelr rrrestjed^-ndth the Arians and Polrtheists, and, 
though he affected the rigour of geometrical demonstration, 
his commentaries revealed the literal and allegorical sense 
of the Scriptures. A mrsteiy, rrhich had long floated in 
the looseness of popular belief, rras defined hr his perrerse 
diligence in a technical form : and he first proclaimed the 
memorahle Trords , — One incarnate natitre of Christ, r-hich 
are still re-echoed trith hostile clamours in the churches of 
Asia, jEgypt, and .Ethiopia. He taught that the Godhead 
rras united or mingled irith the Body of a man ; and that 
the hogos, the eternal “Wisdom, supplied in the fiesh the 
place and oSce of a human soul. ' Tet as the profound doc- 
tor had been terrified at his own rashness. ApoIIinaris was 
heard to mutter some faint accents of excuse and erplana- 
tion. He acquiesced in the old distinction of the Greek 
philosophers, between the rational and sensitive soul of 
man: that he might reserve the Logos for intellectual func- 
tions, and emplov tbe subordinate human principle in tbe 
'meaner actions of animal life. With tbe moderate Docetes, 
he revered ^lary as the spiritual, rather than as the carnal, 
mother of Christ, whose body either came from heaven, im- 
passible and incorruptible, or was absorbed, and as it were 
transformed, into the essence of tbe Deity- Tbe system of 
ApoUinaris was strenuously encountered by tbe Asiatics 
and Syrian divines, whose schools are honoured by tbe 
names of Basil, Gregory, and Chrysostom, and tainted by 
those of Diodorus, Theodore, and Is'estorius. But tbe per- 
son of tbe aged bishop of Daodicea, his character, and dig- 
nity. remained inviolate ; and his rivals, since we may not 
suspect them of the weakness of toleration, were astonished, 
perhaps, by the novelty of the argument, and diffident of 
she fi^ sentence of the Catholic church. Her judgment at 
length inclined in their favour: the heresy of ApoUinaris 
was condemned, and the separate congregations of his 
disciples were proscribed by the imperial laws. But his 
principles were secretly entertained in the monasteries ox 
EaypC enemies felt the hatred of TheophUas and 

Cviil- the successive patriarchs of Alexandria. 

*Y."The grovelling Ebionite, and the phantastic Docete% 
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mighty flame, and the verbal disputes* of the Oriental 
sects have shaken the pillars of the church and state. 

The name of Crnn, of Alexandria is famous in contro- 
versial story, and the title of saint is a mark that his 
ojjiaions and Ms party have finally prevailed. In the house 
of his uiiele, the archbishop Theophilus. he imbibed the 
orthodox lessons of zeal and dominion, and five years of 
his youth vrere profitably spent in the adjacent monasteries 
of Mtria. Under the tuition of the abbot Serapion, he 
applied himself to ecclesiastical studies, with such inde- 
fatigable ardour, that in the course of one sleepless night, 
he has perused the fom’ gospels, the Catholic Epistles, and 
the Epistle to the Eomans. Origen he detested ; but the 
writings of Clemens and Dionysius, of Athanasius and 
Basil, were continually in his hands : by the theory and 
practice of dispute, his faith was confirmed, and his wit was 
sliarpened: he extended round his cell the cobwebs ot 
scholastic theology, and meditated the works of allegoiy 
and metaphysics, whose remains, in seven verbose folios, 
now peaceably slumber by the side of their rivals.f Cyril 
prayed and fasted in the desert, but his thoughts (it is the 
reproach of a friend |) were stfll fixed on the world; and 
the call of Theophilus, who summoned him to the tumult 
of cities and synods, was too readily obeyed by the aspiring 
hermit. TTith the approbation of his uncle, he assumed 
the office, and acquu-ed the fame, of a popular preacher. 

I appeal to the confession of two Oriental prelates, Gregory Ahul- 
pharagius the Jacobite primate of the East, and EKas the E'estorian 
metropolitan of Damascus, (see Assemaa. Bibliothec. Oriental tom. ii, 
p. 291; tom. iii, p. 514, &c.,) that the Melchites, Jacobites, liresto- 
rians, &c., agree in the doctrine, and differ only in the expression. 
Our most learned and rational divines— Basnage, Le Cierc, Beau- 
sohre, La Crore, Mosheim, JablonsH—are inclined to favour this 
charitable judgment; but the zeal of Petavius is loud and angry, and 
the moderation of Dupin is conveyed in a whisper. 

f La Croze (ffist. du Christianisme des Indes, tom. i, p. 24,) avowa 
his contempt for the genius and writings of Cyril De tous les oavrsges 
des anciens, il y en a peu qu’on lise ayec moins d’utilit€ ; and Dupin 
■ffiibliolhfeque Ecol&iastique, tom. iv, p. 42—52,) in words of reject, 
teaches us to despise them.- ... ’i/f. , t Of Isidore of Pelusium 

’{1 1, epist. 25, p. 8). As .the letter is not -of the most creditable gor^ 

^ TiHemont, less sincere Hliah thei'Bollandists, affects a doubt whether ' 
thirCyi-il is the nephew of Theophilus. ^ile'm. Eceies. tom. xiv, p. 288.) 
fThe character and proceedings of Cyzil^ave been already considered 
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His comely person, adorned the pulpifc, the harmony of his 
voice resounded in the cathedral, his friends -vrcre stationed 
io lead or second the applause of the congregation,* and 
■the hasty notes of the scribes preserved his iscourses, 
which, in their effect, though not in their composition’ 
anight be compared with those of the Athenian orators. 
■[The death of Theophilus expanded and realized the hopes 
■of his nephew. The clergy of Alexandria was divided; 
the soldiers and their general supported the claims of the 
nrchdeacon; but a resistless multitude, with voices and 
with hands, asserted the cause of their favourite; and, 
mfter a period of thirty-nine years, Cyril was seated on the 
•throne of Athanasius.f 

The prize was not unworthy of his ambition. At a 
.distance from the court, and at the head of an immense 
■capital, the patriarch, as he was now styled, of Alexandria, 
' bad gradually usurped the state and authority of a civil 
magistrate. The public and private charities of tho citj' 
were managed by his discretion ; his voice inflamed or ap- 
peased the passions of the multitude ; his commands were 
.bbndly obeyed by his numerous fanatic paralohni,X fami- 
liarized in their daily office with scenes of death ; and tho 
prefects of Egypt were awed or provoked by tho temporal 
power of these Christian pontiffs. Ardent in tho prosecu- 
tion of heresy, Cyril auspiciously opened his reign by oppres- 
sing the bTovatians, the most innocent and harmless of the 
sectaries. The interdiction of their rebgious worship ap- 
peared in his eyes a just and meritorious act ; and he con- 


<{ch. 32, vol iii, p. 514 .)— Ed] ^ * A grammarian Is named by 

■Socrates, (1. 7 . 13) cia-rvpos it aKnoarric tov tjriceoa-ou KupiXXou KaV- 
teruig, Kai irepl to jeporouc iv rote oioaocnXi'air aiiTov tyti'ptu' jjj' CTrav- 
caioToroQ, t See the youth and promotion of Cyri], in Socrate.’, 

.\L7, C.7,) andRenaudot (Hist. Patriarch. Alexandrimp. IOC — 108.) Tho 
Abbe Een.audot drew his materials from the Arabic history of Sevcnis, 
■bishop of Hennopolis Magna, or Ashmuncin, in tho tenth cratury, who 
•can never be trusted, unless our assent is extorted by tho internal evi- 
dence of facts. X The paraholani of Alexandria vrere a chnritablf* 

corporation, instituted during the plague of Gallienus, to visit the ricic 
'and to biuy the dead. They gradui^Jy enlarged, abused, and sold, nio 
privileges of their order. Their oulfageous conduct under the reign 
of Cyril provoked the emperor to deprivo^o patriarch of ihcu: nwni- 
nation, and to re.str.ain their'numbef to five of’sis hundred. But tlu'^a 
restraints wore transient atSi inclTectuaL See the Thcodosi.an Code, 
i 1C, tit. 2, and TiUemont, M4m. Eccl&. tom, ±ir, p. 270 — 278. 

: r 2 ■ . 
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fiseated their holj vessels, without apprehending the guilt 
of sacrilege. The toleration, and even the privileges, of the 
Jews, who had mxdtiplied to the number of forty thousand, 
were secured by the laws of the Cajsars and Ptolemies, and 
a long prescription of seven hundred years since the foun- 
dation of Alexandria. "Without any legal sentence, without 
any royal mandate, the patriarch, at the dawn of day, led a 
seditious multitude to the attack of P'" T’--. 

armed and unprepared, the Jews were ■ ; 

their houses of prayer were levelled with" the ground, and 
the episcopal warrior, after rewarding his troops with the 
plunder of their goods, expelled from the city the remnant 
of the unbelieving nation. Perhaps he might plead the inso- 
lence of their prosperity, and their deadly hatred of the 
Christians, whose blood they had recently shed in a malicious 
or accidental tumult. Such crimes would have deserved the 
animadversion of the magistrate; but in this promiscuous 
outrage the innocent were confounded with the guilfy, and 
Alexandria was impoverished by the loss of a wealthy and 
industrious colony. The zeal of Cyril exposed him to the 
penalties of the Julian law; but in a feeble government, 
and a superstitious age, he was secure of impunity, and even 
of praise. Orestes complained; but his just complaints 
were too quickly forgotten by the ministers of Theodosius, 
and too deeply remembered by a priest who affected to 

E ardon, and continued to hate, the prefect of Egypt. As 
e passed through the streets, bis chariot was assaulted by 
a band of five himdred of the Ivitrian monks; his gimrds 
fled from the wild beasts of the desert ; his protestations, 
that he was a Christian and a Catholic, were answered by a 
ToUey of stones, and the face of Orestes was covered with 
blood. The loyal citizens of Alexandria hastened to his 
rescue ; he instantly satisfied his justice and revenge against 
the monk by whose hand he had been wounded, and Amimo- 
nius expired under the rod of the lictor. At the command 
of Cyril, his body was raised from the ground, and trans- 
ported in solemn procession to the cathedral; the name' of 
Ajnmonius was changed to that of Thaumasius,the wonderful; 
bis tomb was decorated with the trophies of martyrdom, and 
the patriarch ascended .the pulpit, to .celebrate the magna- 
nimity of an assassifi'hnd a rebel. Such honours might 
incite the faithfifl'to combat and die under the banner of 
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the saint; and he soon prompted, or accepted, the sacrifico 
of a virgin, livho professed the religion of the Greeks, and cul- 
tivated the friendship of Orestes. Hypatia, the daughter 
of Theon the mathematician,* was initiated in her fatlier’a 
studies ; her learned comments have elucidated the geometry 
of Apollonius and Diophantns, and she publicly taught, both 
at Athens and Alexandria, the pliilosophy of Plato and 
A^stotle. In the bloom of beauty, and m the maturity of 
wisdom, the modest maid refused her lovers and instructed 
her disciples ; the persons most iUustrious for their rank 
or merit were impatient to visit the female philosopher ; and 
■Cyril beheld with a jealous eye, the gorgeous train of horses 
and slaves who crowded the door of her academy. A rumour 
was spread among the Christians, that the daughter of 
Theon was the only obstacle to the reconciliation of 
the prefect and the archbishop; and that obstacle was 
speedily removed. On a fatal day, in the .holy season of 
Lent, Hypatia was torn from her chariot, stripped naked, 
dragged to the church, and inhumanly butchered by the 
hands of Peter the reader, and a troop of savage and merciless 
fanatics : her flesh was scraped from her bones with sharp 
oyster-shells,t and her quivering limbs were delivered to the 
flames. The just progress of inquiry and punishment was 
stopped by seasonable gifts ; but the murder of Hypatia has 
imprinted an indelible stain on the character and religion 
of Cyril of Alexandria. J 


* For Theon, and Ins daughter Hypatia, tee Fahricius, Bibhothcc. 
tom. viii, p. 210, 211. Her article in the Lexicon of Suidae is curious 
and original. Hesychius (Meursii Opera, tom. vii, p. 295, 296,) obserres, 
that eho was persecuted ecu rt)v vmp/inWovBav cofiay; and an epi- 
gram in the Greek Anthology (LI, c. 76, p. 159, edit. Broda:i)_ cele- 
brates her knowledge and eloquence. She ia honourably mentioned 
(Epist. 10. 15, 1C. 33—80. 124. 135. 153,) by her friend and disciple 
the philosophic bishop Synesius. [Suidas says that Hypatia was mar- 
ried to the philosopher Isidorus. Clinton, F. K. L 589. — En.j 

•t ’Oirrpdeoic dvuXoy, eal ptXiicov riaerrnunrrtf, &c. Oystcr-sliclla 
were plentifully strewed, on the se.a-beacb before the Cxsarciim. I may 
tberefon? prefer the literal sense, without rejecting the metaphonciu 
version of tegula:, tiles, which is used by 5L do V alois. I am_ ignorant, and 
the assassins were probably regardless, -whether their victim w.a-s ye, 

- , . . . „ 
i These exploits of St. Cyril arc rccCtdedby Socrates (I. i , c. IJ 
15,) and the most reluctant bigotry is ci'fjl}Wled to copy an histonan 
■who coolly styles the murderers ot Hypatia di'fpic '1“ fpei'ijpa ti-t/rp. 
you At the mention of that injured name, I (mj pleased to observe a 
tlush even on the cheek of B.aronius (a.h. ■'IS, Fb. 4S>. 
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Smersfcition, perhaps, proiJd more gently espiate the 
Wood of a virgin, than the banishment of a saint; and Cyril 
had accompanied Ms nncle to the iniqnitons synod of the 
Oak. 'When the memory, of Chrysostom was restored and 
consecrated, the nephew of Theophilus, at the head of a 
dying faction, stiU maintained the justice of his sentence; 
nor was it till Mter a tedious delay, and an obstinate resist- 
ance, that he yielded to the consent of the Catholic world.*^ 
His enmity to the Byzantine pontifisf was a sense of interest, 
not a sally of passion; he envied their fortunate station in 
the sunshine of the imperial court; and he dreaded their 
upstart ambition, wMch oppressed the metropolitans of 
Europe and Asia, invaded the provinces of Antioch and 
Alexandria, and measured their diocese by the limits of the 
empire. The long moderation of Atticus, the mild usurper 
of the throne of Chrysostom, suspended the animosities of 
the Eastern patriarchs ; but Cyril was at length awakened 
by the exaltation of a rival more worthy of Ms esteem and 
hatred. After the short and troubled reign of Sisinnins’ 
‘bishop of Constantinople, the factions of the clergy and 
people were appeased by the choice of the emperor, who, on 
tMs occasion, consulted the voice of fame, and invited the' 
merit of a sponger. E’estorius,J a native of Germanicia, 
and a monk of .^tioch, was recommended by the austerity', 
of Ms life, and the eloquence of Ms sermons ; hut the first 
homily wliich he preached before the devout Theodosius, 
betrayed tbe acrimony and impatience of Ms zeal. “ Give 
me, O Csesarl” be exclaimed, “give me the earth purged, 
of heretics, and I will give you in exchange the kingdom of 
heaven. Exterminate with me, the heretics ; and with you, 
I will exterminate the Persians.” On the fifth day, as if 


♦ He vras deaf to the entreaties of Atticus of Constmtinople, and of 
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Tears lie still muttered, that Jolm Cfarysostom had been 3 ustly con- 
demned. (Tfllemont, M^m. Ecclfe. tom. jar, p. 2T8--2S2 Baromus, 
Eccles. Am. 412, Ho. 46—64.) [For the synod of the Oafcand 
the fate of Chiysostom, see ch. 32, vol iii, p. 505.— p).] 

t See their characters in the History of Socrates (L 25), 

their power and pretensions in the huge compilation of Thomassia. 
.(Discipline de I’Eglise, tom. i, p. SO— 91.) t. n " ^ 0 q 

t His deration and condncfcare described hy Soora.ea (L C..-9— 
SI): and HarceUinns seems to have applied the eloquenfas satis, 
sapientim parumyof Sallust. 
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the treaty had been already signed, tbe patriarch of Con- 
stantoople discovered, surprised, and attacked a secret con- 
venticle of the Arians : they preferred death to submission ; 
the flames, that were kindled by their despair, soon spread 
to the neighbouring houses, and the triumph of A'estorius 
•was clouded by the name of incendiary. On either, side of 
the Hellespont, his episcopal vigour imposed a rigid formu- 
lary of faith and discipline ; a chronological error concerning 
the festival of Easter was punished as an offence against 
the church and state. Lydia and Caria, Sardes, and Sliletus, 
were purified with the blood of the obstinate Quartodeci- 
mans; and the edict of the emperor, or rather of the patriarch, 
enumerates three-and-twenty degrees and denominations in 
the guilt and punishment of heresy.-*^ But the sword of 
persecution, which Hestorius so furiously -wielded, was soon 
turned against his own breast. Eeligion was the pretence ; 
but, in the judgment of a contemporary saint, ambition was 
the genuine motive of episcopal warfare.f 

In the Syrian school, Ncstorius had been taught to abhor 
the confusion of the 'two natures, and nicely to discriminate 
the humanity of his master Christ from the divinitj’ of the 
Lord Jesus.} Tbe Blessed Virgin he revered as the mother 

* Cod. Theodoa. 1. 16, tit. 6, leg. 65, •vvitt the illustrations of Baro- 
nius (A.n. 428, No. 25, &c.), Godefroy (ad locum), end P.igi (Critiea. 
tom. ii, p. 208). + Isidore of Pelusium (1. 4, epist. 57). 

His ■words are strong and scandalous — ri daitpdfiic, ti Koi »>t;v wfpt 
jrpayiia 'Biiov Kul \6yov cptlrrov wpooTrotoviTac vwo 

^iXapxios IcfloKxsuopsvoi. Isidore is a saint, but ho never became a 
bisbop ; and I half suspect, that the pride of Diogene.s trampled on 
the pride of Plato. [Isidore ■was an abbot. He wisely kept aloof from 
tbe turmoil around him, but from his retreat he observed it calmly 
and stated his sentiments frankly to all parties. These were always 
expressed in the private communications of letters, of which ho is 
said to have written ten thousand ; twelve hundred have bccn_ pre- 
served. In one of these (1. 2, cp. 127), he even imputed to Cyril the 
sale of bishopries. Had he aspired to episcopal power, and spoken in 
synods and councils as ho wrote in his correspondence, ho ■would have 
been the object of furious persecution. By his fearless censures, ho 
incurred the hostility of Eusebius, bishop of Pelusium, and the 
presbyter Zosimus, from whom he bad much to enduro (1. 2, cp. 22) ; 
and some wanted to render him odious ns a follower of Origen. But 
nevet having 'been a public accuser or dangerous competitor, ho 
.escaped the “ anger of celestial minds.” — E d.] 

X La Croze (Cliristianisme dcs Indds, tom i, p.' 44 — 53. Thc^urus 
Epistolicua La Croziamis, tom, iii, p. 276 — 2S0) has detected the use 
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pioHS or personal resentment, the Byzantine clergy -wag 
secretly displeased -with the intrusion of a stranger : what- 
ever is superstitions or absurd, might claim the protection 
of the monks ; and the people was interested in the glory 
of their ragin patroness.* The sermons of the archbishop, 
and the service of the altar, were disturbed by seditious 
clamour; his authority and doctrine were renmmced by 
separate congregations; every wind scattered round the 
empire the leaves of controversy ; and the voice of the com- 
batants on a sonorous theatre re-echoed in the cells of 
Palestine and Egypt. It was the duty of Cyril to enlighten 
the zeal and ignorance of his innumerable monks ; in tho 
school of Alexandria, he had imbibed and professed the incar- 
nation of one nature: and the successor of Athanasius con- 
sulted his pride and ambition, when he rose in arms against 
another Anius, more formidable and more guilty, on the 
second throne of the hierarchy. After a short correspond- 
ence, in which the rival prelates disguised their hatred in 
the hollow language of respect and chanty, the patriarch of 
Alexandria denounced to the prince and people, to the East 
■and to the West, the damnable errors of the Byzantine 
pontiff. Prom the East, more especially from Annoch, ho 
■obtained the ambiguous counsels of toleration and silence, 
which were addressed to both parties while they favoured 
the cause of Ivestorius. But the Vatican received with 
■open arms the messengers of Egypt, Tlie vanity of Celes- 
■tme was flattered by the appeal; and the partial version of 
a, monk decided the faith of the pope, who, with his Latin 
clergy, was ignorant of the language, the aits, and the the- 
ology of the Greeks. At the head of an Italian synod, 
Celestine weighed the merits of the cause, approved the 
creed of Cyril, condemned the sentiments and person of 
BTestorius, degraded the heretic from his episcopal dignity, 
allowed a respite of ten days for recantation and penance, 
and delegated to his enemy the execution of this rash and 
illegal sentence. But the patriarch of Alexandria, whilst 
, he darted the thunders of a god, exposed the errors and 
passions of a mortal ; and his twelvef anathemas still torture 

1. 4, c. U, 15, p. 209, &c). ' . • * See Ducanffc, C. P. Clmsliium, 

-1. 1, p. 30, &c. • • t ConciL tom. iii, p. Of 3. They hare 

never been directly approved by the cliurclL (Tilleiaont, 
tom. liv, p. 368 — 372.) I almost pity tho agony of rage and sophistry 
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episcopal votes : a crowd of peasants, the slaves of tiie 
clnircli, was poured into the city, to support with blows 
and clamours a metaphysical argument; and the people 
zealously asserted the honour of the Yirgin, whose body 
reposed within- the walls of Ephesus.* The fleet, which 
had transported Cyril from Alexandria, was laden -uith 
the riches of Egypt : and he disembarhed a numerous body 
of mariners, slaves, and fanatics, enlisted -with blind obe- 
dience under the banner of St. Mark and the mother of 
God. The fathers, and even the guards, of the council 
were awed by this martial array ; the adversaries of Cyril 
and Mary were insulted in the streets, or threatened in 
their houses; his eloquence and liberality made a daily 
increase in the number of his adherents ; and the Egyptian 
soon computed that he might command the attendance and 
the voices of two hundred bishops.f Eut the author of 
the twelve anathemas foresaw and dreaded the opposition 
of John of Antioch, who -nith a smalt, though respectable, 
toin of metropolitans and divines, was advancing b;r slow 
journeys from the distant capital of the East. Impanent of 
a delay, which he stigmatized as voluntary and culpable, t 

* The Christians of the four first centuries were ignorant of. the- 
death and burial of Mary. The tradition of Ephesus is affirmed by 
, the synod {ivOa 6 dtoXoyof ’Iwdvi’ijj, ca! rj OtoroKor crapOtvoc i; 
ayta Map!a. ConciL tom. iii, p. 1102), yet it has been superseded by 
the claim of Jerusalem; and her CTipfy sepulchre, as it was shown to 
the pilgrims, produced the fable of her resurrection and assumption, 
in which the Greek and Latin churches have piously acquiesced. See 
Baronius (Annal. Eccles. A-U. 48, Ko, C, &c.) and Tillemont (Mdm. 
Ecclds. tom. i, p. 467—477). t The Acts of Chalcedon 

(Concil. tom. iv, p. 1405. 1408) exhibit a lively jjictureyf the blind, 
obstinate servitude of the bishops of Egypt to their patriarch. _ 

i Civil or ecclesiastical business detained the bishops at Antioch till 
the eighteenth of May. Ephesus was at the distance of thirty days’ 
Journey; and ten days more may bo fairly allowed for accidents and 
repose. The march of Xenophon over the same ground enumerates 
above two hundred and sixty paras-angs or leagues ; and this measure 
■might he illustrated from ancient and modem itineraries, if I tocw 
how to compare the speed of an army, a synod, and a mravan. J°bn 
of Antiq^Jh as reluctantly acquitted by Tillemont himself. Ij; 
Ecclds- tOm. xiv, p. 386 — 389). [The boldness with whim Cyril 
carried his measures at the council of Ephesus, is well ciiubitcd by 
Meander (Hist, of Chris. 4. 151^^109). His "arbitrary and iHcgal con' 
duct had created an impression very nnfavourablc to him in the 
imperial court at Constawmoplc.*' This caused his summons to bo 
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Crrii announced tbe opening of the srnod sixteen days 
after tlie fesfciTal of Pentecost. Kestonxis, vrho depended 
on the near approach of his eastern friends, persisted, like 
his predecessor Chiysostom, to disclaim the Jnrisdiction, 
and to disobey the summons, of his enemies: they hastened 
his trial, and his accuser presided in the seat of 'judgment. 
Sixty-eight bishops, twenty-two of metropolitan rank, de- 
fended his cause by a modest and temperate protest,* they 
■were excluded from the counsels of their brethren. Can- 
didian, in the emperor’s name, requested a delay of .four 
^ys ,* the profane magistrate was toren with outrage and 
insult from the assembly of the saints. 'The whole of this 
momentous transaction was crowded into the compass of a 
summer’s day; the bishops delivered their separate opi- 
nions; but the uniformify of style reveals the influence 
or the hand of a master, who has been accused of cor- 
rupting the public evidence of their acts and subscriptions.® 
"Without a mssenting voice, they recognized in the epistles 
of Cyril the 2s icene creed and the doctrine of the frthers ; 
but the partial extracts from the letters and homQies of 
Isestorins were interrupted by curses and anathemas ; and 
the heretic was degraded from his episcopal and ecclesias- 
tical dignity. The sentence, maliciously inscribed to the 
new Judas, was affixed and proclaimed in the streets of 
Ephesus: the weary prelates, as they issued from the 
church of the mother of Grod, were saluted as her cham- 
pions; and her victory was celebrated by the illuminations, 
the songs, and the tumult of the night. 

On the fifth day, the triumph was clouded by the arrival 
and indignation of the eastern bishops. In a chamber 
of the inn, before he had wiped the dust from his shoes, 
John of j^tioch gave audience to Candidian the imperial 


accompanied by tbe special letter to whiob Gibbon bas alluded, and 
■svbicb 2v'eander says “ was dra-sro np vritb more good sense than cotdd 
bave been expected from Tbeododus, and "vre can scamely be mistaken 
in supposing that it -rras 'dictated by a wiser bead.” Yet Cyril 
xegarded tbe emperor’s censures and comma n ds, and, witb daring 
defiance, made bis own will paramount. — E d.] 

* Mtn^utvoy fi'n tard rb clay ra iv cvi’rtBtivai v^o^i’rj- 

tzara, woi'o’rpyi'ct cl eal rti'i aeicfitp Kaiyo-op’ca KrpiXXob rex^’niiov- 
Tce Eva^us, 1. 1, c. 7. Tbe same imputation was urged by count 
ire^ns (tW iii, p. 1249), and the ortbodox critics do not find it an 
easy task to defend tbe purity o£ tbe Greek or Latin copies of tbo 
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juinister ; -who related bis ineffectual efforts to prevent or 
annul tbe basty violence of tbe Eg3rptian. With equal 
baste and violence, tbe Oriental synod of fifty bishops 
degraded Cyril and Memnon from tbeir episcopal bonotHS, 
condemned, in tbe twelve anathemas, the purest venom 
of tbe Apolbnarian heresy, and described the Alexandrian 
primate as a monster, born and educated for tbe destruc- 
tion of tbe church.* Sis throne was distant and inac- 
cessible ; but they instantly resolved to bestow on the 'flock 
of Ephesus the blessing of a faithful shepherd. By the 
■vigilmce of Memnon, the churches were shut against them, 
and a strong garrison was thrown into the cathedral. The 
troops, under the command of Candidian, advanced to the 
assault ; the out-guards were routed and put to the sword, 
but the place was impregnable: the besiegers retired; 
their retreat was pursued by a vigorous sally; they lost 
their horses, and many of the soldiers were dangerously 
wounded with clubs and stones. Ephesus, the ciiy of the 
Tirgin, was defiled with rage and clamour, with sedition 
and blood ; the rival synods darted anathemas and excom- 
munications from their spiritual engines ; and the court of 
Theodosius was perplexed by the adverse and contradictory 
narratives of the S^an and Egyptian factions. During a 
busy period of three months, the emperor tried every 
method, except the most effectual means of indifference 
and contempt, to reconcile this theological quarrel. He 
attempted to remove or intimidate the leaders by a common 
sentence of acquittal or condemnation; he invested his 
representatives at Ephesus with ample power and military 
force ; he summoned from either parfy eight chosen deputies 
to a free and candid conference in the neighbourhood of 
the capital, far from the contagion of popular frenzy. But 
the^ Orientals refused to yield, and the Catholics, proud of 
their numbers and of their Latin allies, rejected all terms 
of union or toleration. The patience of the meek Theo- 
dosius was provoked, and he dissolved in anger this episcopal 
tumult, which, at the distance of thirteen centuries, assumes 

-A-cts. ■ ^ *0 oi Itt 6\i9ptp rwi» Ikk\7J(Tiwv TCxOfic 

rpaftic.- -After the coalition of John and Cyril, these invectives vrer6 
mutually ftirgolten. The.:Btyle of declamation must never bo yon- 
■ founded ivith the genuine safase which respectable enemies entertain of 
each othcr'o merit. (Concih ioi*;^' p. 124i.) 


the tictoet [ce. xeyil 

tlie venerable aspect of the third CECumenical council.* 
^‘God is my witness,” said the pious prince, “that I am 
not the author of this confusion. His providence will 
discern and punish the gmlty. Eetum to your provinces, 
and may your private virtues repair the mischief and scandal 
ofyoim meeting.” ' They returned to their provinces; hut 
the same passions which had distracted the sjmod of 
Ephesus were diffused over the Eastern world. After three 
obstinate and equal campaigns, John of Antioch and C3T:il 
of Alexandria condescended to explain and embrace : but 
their seeming reunion must be imputed rather to prudence 
than to reason, to the mutual lassitude, rather than to the 
Christian charity, of the patriarchs. 

The Byzantine pontiff had instilled into the royal ear a 
baleful prejudice against the character and conduct of his 
Egyptian rival. An epistle of menace and invective, f which 
accompanied the summons, accused him as a busy, insolent, 
and envious priest, who perplexed the simplicity of the 
faith, violated the peace of the church and state, and, by his 
artful and separate addresses to the wife and sister of 
Theodosius, presumed to suppose, or to scatter, the seeds 
of discord in the imperial family. At the stem command 
of his sovereign, Cym had repaired to Ephesus, where he 
was resisted, threatened, and confined, by the magistrates 
in the interest of Nestorius and the Orientals; who as- 
sembled the troops of Lydia and Ionia to suppress the 
fanatic and disorderly train of the patriarch. 'Without 
expecting the royal licence, he escaped from his guards, 
precipitately embarked, deserted the imperfect synod, and 
retired to Ms episcopal fortress of safety and independence. 

* See the Acts of the Synod of Ephesus, in the origintil Greek, nnd 
a Latin version almost contempora^ (Concil. tom. iii, p. 991 — ^1339, 
with the Synodicon : ' " Irenasi, tom. iv, p. 235—497), 

the Ecclesiastical Hi - ■ ' . 7, c. 34), and Evagriua fi. 1, 

c. 3—5), and the Breviary of Liberatus (in Conoil. tom. vi, p. 419— 459, 
c. 6, 6), and the Memoires Ecclfo. of Tillemont (tom, siv, p. 377—487). 
■ t Tapaxijv (says the emperor in pointed language) ro yt tfft 
eavTif cat xupiaiiov rate IccXi/crtaic ifipepXijKag . . . . diff Bpaav- 

rifag opp^S ■spi’rrovsijg paWov y aspiPdag cat woiciXtac 

ftaXkov' Tovrav yptv dpKOvcryg y-ircp drrXor^jrop yravTog 

udWov j} Upiiag , ra re ruv iKKXrjmSv, rd^re^ ruv fipmXmy 
piWtiv xwo($£iv jSovXecOai, dig oiiK ovcrt/g dfoppyg efkpag evconpy 
cewg. I sfiould be curious to know how much Hestoriua paid for 
these expressions so mortifying to Ms rival. 
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But Ms artful emissaries, botli ia tlie court and citj, success- 
fully lalioursd to appease tte resentment, and to conciliate 
tKe favour, of the emperor. The feeble son of Arcadius 
Tvas alternately swayed by his wife and sister, -by the 
eunuchs and women of the palace ; superstition and avarice 
were their ruling passions ; and the orthodox chiefs were 
assiduous in their endeavours to alarm the former, and to 
gratify the latter. Constantinople and the suburbs were 
sanctified with firequent monasteries, and_ the holy abbots, 
Balmaiius and Euiyches;* had devoted their zeal and fideliiy 
to the cause of Cyril, the worship of Mary, and the .unity 
of Christ, IVom the first moment of their monastic life, 
rhey had never mingled with the world, or trod the pro- 
tane ground of the city. But in this awful moment of the 
danger of the church, their vow was superseded by a more 
sublime and indispensable duty. At the head of a long 
•order of moiiks and hermits, who carried burning tapers in 
their hands, and chanted litanies to the mother of God, 
they proceeded from their monasteries to the palace. The 
people was edified and inflamed by this extraordinary 
spectacle, and the trembling monarch listened to the 
prayers and adjurations of the saints, who boldly pro- 
nouncd that none could hope for salvation, ruiless they 
embraced the person and the creed of the orthodox suc- 
cessor of Athanasius. At the same time every , avenue of 
the throne was assaulted irith gold. Under the decent’ 
names of eulogies and lenedictions, the courtiers of both 

* Eutyclics, theheresIarchEutyches, is honourably named by Cyril 
•ss a friend, a saint, and the etrenuous defender of the faith. His bro- 
-ther, the abbot Halmarius, is likewise employed to bind the emperor 
and all his chamberlains terribili conjuratione. Synodicon, c. 203, in 
•ConciL tom. iv, p. 467. [ITeander (Hist, of Chris. 4. 164) quoting. 
Earduin, says, that "Dalmatius was a ■writer in. one of the imperial 
Imrcaux, and had a wife and children.” He ■was persuaded by a vene,. 
rated monk, Isacios, to join the fraternity, in which ho obtained great- 
■influence^ and became Archimandrite. The emperor sometimes visited- 
him in his ccU ; but never could prevail upon him to leave his solitude, 
-even to take part in the public penitential processions, when the fre- 
quent earthquakes filled Constantinople ■with alarm. It was usual -ibr’ 
new prfnarchs to pay their respects to him. But Dalmatius refused -to 
admit h cstonu^, of whomhe said, “ An evil beast has come among us, to 
injure ttony hy. his doctrines.” For eight and forty years he had 
never left hts cell, till his hatred of the patriarch and the influence of 
■Cyril moved him to the extraordinary effort here exhibited.-^ — Kn j 
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sexes were bribed according to tbe measure of tbeir poorer 
and rapaciousness. But their incessant demands despoiled: 
tbe sanctuaries of Constantinople and Alexandria; and tbe 
authority of tbe patriareb was unable to silence the just 
murmur of bis clergy, that a debt of GO.OOOZ. had already 
been contracted to support tbe expense of this scandalous 
corruption.* Pulcberia, vrho relieved her brother from the 
Tveigbt of an empire, uas tbe firmest pillar of orthodoxy; 
and so intimate was tbe alliance between the thunders of 
the synod and tbe whispers of the court, that Cyril was 
assured of success if he could displace one eunuch and 
substitute another in the favour of Theodosius. Tet the 
Egyptian could not boast of a glorious or decisive victory. 
The emperor, with unaccustomed firmness, adhered to his 
promise of protecting the innocence of the Oriental bishops; 
and Cyril softened ms anathemas, and confessed, with am- 
biguity and reluctance, a twofold nature of Christ, before 
be was permitted to satiate Lis revenge against tbe unfor- 
tunate ^estorius-t 

Tbe rasb and obstinate Nesionns, before tbe end of the 
synod, was oppres-sed by Cjril, betrayed by tbe court, and 
faintly supported by bis eastern friends. A sentiment of 
fear or indignation prompted him, while it was yet time, to 
affect tbe glory of a voluntary abdication bis wish, or at 


■* Clerici qui hie sont; coatristanlur, quod ecclesia Alesaadrina 
nudata sit hujus causS turhelas; et dehet preeter ilia qure hinc trans- 
missa Bint auri libras mUle quingentas. Efc nunc ei scriptum est ufc 
prteslefc; sed detua ecclesid pnesta ararifie'e quorum nosti, &c. This 
carious and original letter, from Oyril’s archdeacon to his creature, the 
new hishop of Constantinople, has been unaccountablj- preserved in an 
old Latin version, (Synodicon, c. 203. ConciL tom. iv, p. 465 — 46S.> 
The mast is almost dropped, and the saints speak the honest language 
of interest and confederacy, [This letter from Epiphanius to Maxi- 
mianus was preserved by Theodoret. (JTeander. 4. 173 .) — Ed.] 

+ The tedious negotiations that succeeded the synod of Ephesns are 
difihsely related in the original Acts (Concil. tom. iii, p. 1339 — 177Ir 
ad fin. toL and the Synodicon, in tom. ir), Socrates (lib. 7, c. 28. 35. 
40, 41), Evagrius (h 1, c, 6—8. 12), Liberatus (c. 7—10), Tillemonfc 
(M4m. Eceles. tom. xiv, p. 4S7— 676), The most patient reader will 
tbantr me for compressing so much nonsense and falsehood in a few 

lines. , , 

i Aurou vs all cetjOhi-ag, twfrpawn Kara rb atKuov Ewava?tfcrat 
aovaarhpiov. Evagrius, 1 1, c. 7. The original letters in the Syno- 
dicon (c. 15. 24—26) justify the appearance of a voluntary resignation, 
which is asserted bv Ebed-Jesu, a Kestorian writer, apud Assemam 
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leasi his request, was readily granted ; ho was conducted 
with honour from Ephesus to his old monastery of Antioch ; 
and after a short pause, his successors, Alaximian and Pro^ 
clus, were aclmowledged as the lawful bishops of Constanti- 
nople. But in the silence of his cell, the degraded patriarch 
could no longer resume the innocence and security of a pri- 
vate monk. The past he regretted, he was discontented with 
the present, and the future he had reason to dread : tlio 
Oriental bishops successively disengaged their cause from his 
unpopular name, and each day decreased the number of the 
schismatics who revered Jfestorius as the confessor of the 
faith. After a residence at Antioch of four years, the hand 
of Theodosius subscribed an edict,* which ranked him with 
Simon the . magician, proscribed his opinions and followers, 
condemned his writingt; to the flames, and banished his per- 
son first to Petra in Arabia, and at length’ to Oasis, one of 
the islands of the Libyan desert.t Secluded ft-om the church 

Bibliot. Oriental, tom. iii, p. 299 — 302. [Hcotorius vms depo.?od by 
an imperial edict ; and at his ovrd humble request, v.-as permitted to 
return to his monastery at Antioch. — GEnjlAir Ed.] [The circum- 
stantial narrative of Neander (4. ICC — ^170) gives a very dilferent aspect 
to the fall of ’liestorius. Wearied and harassed by the rc.slless hos- 
tility of Cyril, he wrote to the imperial chamberlain, Scholasticus, 
Baying, that if “the maintenance of the true faith could be secured, 
he would gladly return to his cloister and its biassed tranquillity.” 
Obeying his sister Pulcheria and disturbed by the insinuations of 
Cyril’s bribed advocates, the weak Theodosius availed himself of this 
letter, and through the pnetorian prefect informed Xestorius, but 
without any manifestation of unfriendly feeling, that “the necessary 
orders had been given for his returning, in the most convenient and 
desirable manner, to his cloister." In rdply to this, the patriarch 
resigned his oiSce, again commending to the emperor "the care of 
maintaining pure doctrine.” There arc no proofs of hi.s having en- 
gaged in any intrigues after his retirement ; but he had many friends 
in Constantinople ; and after the death of his successor Mastmianus 
the populace clamoured for his restoration. This induced his enemies 
to obtain an order for his removal trf a greater distance, and his subse- 
quent persecutions. — E0.] * Sec the imperial letlcrs.in 

tho Acta of the synod of Ephesus. (Concil. tom. iii, p. 1730--173i.> 
The odious name of Simonians, which was affixed to the disciples of 
this rinaTt'wovi; cicaai;tt\iac, was designed iic «>' iviutot rrpn.d.'iflfficrfi- 
aldviov xiTtojiivcutv Tipuptav Twv dpepripiiirwi’, vni it’iri Ku/i-rtif; 
ripwpi'ac, /Hjrt Oavovrai; driplnc tKTog vTrapxiir. Vet these were 
Christians ! wbo differed only in names .and in shadow.;. 

i" The metaphor of islands is applied by the grave civiii.au.a (T-andect. 
h 48, titi 22, leg, 7,) to those happy spots which are di.-crimiii.-rted by 
TOh. T. Q 
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nis disease mjgBt afford some, colour to the scandalous 
report;, that his tongue, the organ of hlasphemj, liad been 
eaten by the -cronns. He was buried in a citj* of Upper 
Egypt, hnovm by the names of Chemmis, or Panopolis,^ or 
Akmim but the immortal malice of the Jacobites has per- 
severed for ages to cast stones against his sepulchre, and to 
propagate thefoobsh tradition, that it was never watered hy 
the rain of heaven, which equally descends on the righteous 
and the ungodly.t_ Humanity may drop a tear on the fate 
of Hestorius ; yet justice must observe, that he suffered the 
persecution which he had approved and inflicted. J 

The death of the Alexandrian primate, after a reign of 
thirty-two years, abandoned the Catholics to the irdem- 
perance of zeal, and the abuse of victory.! The Monoph^sife 


javidious report ; and EutycMus {tom. ii, p. 12,) affirms that Ue-storius 
died after an exile of eeven years, and consequently ten years Vfore 
the synod of Chalcedon. ♦ Consult D’Anville piiimoire 

Etir I’Egypte, p. 191), Pocock (Description of the East, vol. i, p. 70, 
Ahulfeda (Descript. Egypt, p. !•}), and his commentator Jlichaelis 
(JTot. p. 78— S3), and the Itubian Geographer (p. 42), who mentions, 
in the twelfth century, the ruins and the sugar-c.'mcs of Aktnim. 
[Tlie ancient accounts of this place have bean supposed to refer to two 
Afferent towns. (CelIariu3,2.S23.) Chemmis was its original designation. 
Kew settlers under the Ptolemies, finding their Pan, or some deity like 
him, worshipped there, gave the place its Greek name. Diodorus 
Siculus (1. 18) say.s that both have the same meaning, and Dr Jjcpm:s 
says that Cliem was the Pan of the Egyptians, hut doubts whether tho 
place had its original name from this. (Letters from Egypt, p. 115, 
edit. Bohn.) Most writers mention it only .as Panopolis, and the dis- 
trict aronnd it was denominated Komos Panopolitos. Strabo says, 
that, in his time, it was inhabited ebiefiy by linen-weavers and lapi- 
daries. Akmim, or, according to Lepsius, Ecbmlm, is the Arabiin 
form given to its old name. — E d.] 

t Eutychius (AnnaL tom. ii, p. 12) and Gregory Ear-Hchneus, or 
Abulpharagius (Asseman. tom. ii, p. SIC) represent tho credulity of 
tho tenth .and thirteenth centuries. J: ITe are obliged to 

Evagrius {!. l,c. 7.) for pome extracts from the letters of Kestoriu''; 
but the lively picture of his sufierings is treated with insult by the 
h.ard and stupid fanatic, fin this sentiment ICcindcr concurs. “The 
heart of Evagrius,” he says (4. 182) “was so steeled hy tho power of 
dogmatic fanaticism, that he had no sense to perceive the compo'uro 
nnd dignity of Kestorius: and could see nothing but pride and ob=a- 
naoy, in tho expressions of a noble spirit, unbowed to servility by a.I 
its misfortunes.”— E d,] ■ ■ ’ § Dixi'Cyrilluin dum viycrei. 

cuctoritato Elia eiTeeisseT no Eulychianismus ct'Monophy.utamm "error 
in ncrvurn'erumpCret': idqu’e'vefiim puto .'._.aIiguo . . - honcsto mobo 
traXn-u(iav cccinerat "Thff'Ieam'cd bu^cduGo'as Jablonski did n!i- 
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4iccepted tlic faith and even the anathemas of Cjril; and the 
heresy of the two natures was formally condemned in tho 
persons and writings of the most learned Orientals. “ Slay 
those who divide Christ be divided with the sword, may 
they be hewn in pieces, may they be burnt alive ! ” were the 
charitable wishes of a Christian synod.* The innocence and 
sanctity of Euiyches were acknowledged without hesitation ; 
but the prelates, more especially those of Thrace and Ash, 
were unwilling to depose their patriarch for the use or even 
the abuse of his lawful jurisdiction. They embraced tlio 
■knees of Dioscorus, as he stood -with a threatening aspect on 
the footstool of his throne, and conjured him. to forgive the 
offences, and to respect the dignity, of his brotheiv “Do 
you mean to raise a sedition?” exclaimed the relentless 
tyrant, “Where are the officers?” At these words a 
furions multitude of monks and soldiers, with staves, and 
swords, and chains, burst into the church; the trembling 
bishops hid themselves behind the altar, or under the 
benches, and as they were not inspired -with the zeal of mar- 
tjTdom, they successively subscribed a blank papcr,.which 
was afterwards filled with the condemnation of the JByzantinc 
pontiff. Flavian was instantly delivered to the mid beasts 
of this spiritual amphitheatre : tho monks were stimulated 
by tho voice and example of Barsumas to avenge the injuries 
of Christ : it is said that the patriarch of Alexandria reviled, 
and buffeted, and kicked, and trampled his brother of Con- 
stantinople :t it is certain, that the victim, before he could 

ceeded. — GEn:iAX Eo.] * 'II ayla avvotoc apov, Kavaov 

'BxtaiPiov, Kay, ovroQ eic ivo yirr,rai, Ciy iiuptat, . . . 

ti Tty Mytt ova, avaOepa. Afc tho request of Dioscorus, those irho 
were not able to ro-ar (jSoijrai), Etretched out their hands. At Cha!- 
cedon, tho Orientala disclaimed these ciclam.ationa ; but the Egj-ptian.s 
more consistently declared ravra Kai rort tiTro/itr rat vX'v \iyojtiv, 
(Concil. tom. iv, p. 1012.) _ t 'EXiyj. U (Eusebius, bisbop of 

jSorylffium) ror i’Xaptavov ri « tXotwe dratptOtjrni epoj iiotTropoi' u<}ov- 
fttvov rc i:ai XasriSd/itvov : and this testimony of Ev.a^iua (1. 2, c. 2,) 
is amplified by the historian Zonaras, (tom. ii, 1. 13, p. -M,) who affirms 
that Dioscorus lacked like a wild nE.s. But tho language of Liberatu? 
(Erev, c. 12, in Concil. tom. vi, p. dSS,) is more cautious ; and the Acts 
of Cfiialcedon, •which lavish the names of homicide, C-ain, &c., do not 
justify so pointed a charge. The monk Barsumas is^more partieiilarly 
tvccused — fffOaJt tuv uaKoptov d'Xaiuiii'di'’ nuroc tarijct rai »'Uw, 
c^idgoi’. (Concil. tom.iv,^;>;ii23,) [Ncandor relates _(t. 220) “the 
high-handed violence of Dio-sconis,’^ at the second council of Lphcsuv 
- ^ 
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vere recalled, and tbe tame of 3jeo "svas subscribed by tbo 
Oriental bishops. Xet the pope ryas disappointed in his 
feyourite project of a Jjatin council ; be disdained to preside 
in the Greek sjpod, -n-hicli rras speedily assembled at jSTicD 
in Bithynia ; his legates required in a peremptor}' tone the 
presence of the emperor ; and the n-aiy fathers were trans- 
ported to Chalcedon under the immediate eye of IMarcian 
and the senate of Constantinople. A quarter of a mile 
from the Thracian Bosphorus, the church of St. Euphemia 
■was built on the summit of a gentle though lofty ascent : 
the triple structure mas celebrated as a prodigy of art, and 
the boundless prospect of the land and sea might have raised 
the mind of a sectary to the contemplation of the God of 
the universe. Six hundred and thirty bishops n'ere ranged 
in order in the nave of the church ; but the patriarchs of 
the East uere preceded by the legates, of v.'hom the third 
vras a simple priest : and the place of honour \s'as reserved ■ 
for twenty laymen of consular or senatorian rank. The 
gospel was ostentatiously displayed in the centre, but tho 
rule of faith was defined by the papal and imperial ministers, 
who moderated the thirteen sessions of the council of Chal- 
cedon.* Their partial interposition silenced tho intempe- 
rate shouts and execrations, which degraded tlic episcopal 
gravity : but, on tbe formal accusation of tbe legates, Dios- 
corus was compelled to descend from bis throne to the rank 
of a criminal, already condemned in tbe opinion of his 
judges. The Orientals, less adverse to Nestorius than to 
Cyril, accepted the Eoraans as their deliverers : Thrace, and 
Pontus, and Asia, were exasperated against the murderer of' 
Elavian, and the new patriarchs of Constantinople and An- 
tioch secured their places by the sacrifice of their benefactor. 
The bishops of Palestine, Macedonia, and Greece, wore 
attached to the faith of Cyril j but in the face of the synod, 

* Tho .acts of the Council of Chalcedon (Concil. tom. iv, j>. TSl — 
EOTl) comprohend tho?.e of Ephesus (p. 800 — 11S9), whicli I'-c'-yn com- 
priso tho synod of Constantinople under Flavian (p. 930 — U'lO) ; Md 
it requires some attention to disengage this dyuUe inyoluhon. 
whole business of Eulyclics, Flavian, and Dioscorus, is rclaicd 
Evagrius (!. 1, c. 0 — 12 ; and L 2, c. 1 — 1, and Eiberatus <j;n y. c. U 
— ^14). Once more, and almost for the last time, I appeal t'' t.>e 'uU- 
genco of Ti’lemont (Mi5m. EccKa. tom. xv, p. 479 — 719}. Tiio oauals 
of Baronins andPagi will accompany me much further on my long and 
laborious jouimey. [The villagipof Kadi-Kiuy now mar»:a tac file, on 
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in the beat of tbe battle, tbe leaders, ’tritb tbeir obse(juioua 
train, passed from tbe right to the left Tving, and decided 
the Tictorj by this seasonable desertion. Of the seventeen 
suffragans -srho sailed from Alexandria, four vere tempted 
from their aUegiance, and the thirteen, falling prostrate on 
the ground, implored the mercy of the council, trith sighs 
and tears, and a pathetic declaration, that if they yielded, 
they should be massacred, on their return to Egypt, by the 
indignant people. A tardy repentance rvas allowed to 
expiate the guilt or error of the accomplices of Eioscorus ; 
but. their sins were accumulated on his head; he neither 
asked nor hoped for pardon, and the moderation of those 
who pleaded for a general amnesty was di’owned in the 
prevailing cry of victory and revenge. To save the repu- 
tation of his late adherents, some personal offences were 
skilfully detected — bis rash and illegal excommunication of 
the pope, and his contumacious refusal (while he was de- 
tained a prisoner) to attend the summons of the synod. 
"Witnesses were introduced to prove the special facts of hia 
pride, avaiice, and cruelty; and the fathers heard with 
nbhoiTence, that the alms of the church were lavished on the 
iemale dancers, that his palace, and even his hath, was open 
to the prostitutes of Alexandria, and that the infamous 
Eansophia, or Irene, was publicly entertained as the concu- 
bine of tbe patriarch.'^ 

Por these scandalous offences Dioscorus was deposed by 
tbe synod, and banished by the emperor : but the purity of 
his faith was declared in the presence, and with the tacit 

•wliicli once stood the memorable Cbalcedon. Porter’s Travels, iL 737. 
— ‘Ed.] * MoXiotci 7/ mptjiotjTOS Hai'cropicc, i) KaXovfievij 

^Opnvf] (perhaps, Elpj]vf]), mpt tje teat b ■:roXva.v9piii7Toe rijs AksSav- 
cp£(t>v cijpog d^i}Ke giwrijr, avrijg rs Kai rov epacrov pfpvTJinvog, 
(ConciL tom. iv, p. 1276). A specimen of the wit and malice of the 
people is preseiwed in the Greek Anthology (1. 2, c. 5, p. 188, edit. 
Wechel), although the application was unknown to the editor Brodaus. 
The nameless epigrammatist raises a tolerable pun, by confounding 
the episcopal salutation of “Peace be to all!" with the genuine or 
corrupted name of the bishop’s concubine : — 

’E'loip-t] ^avncaiv, i—ii7t:orrog ilTCtv 
Tlwe bvvnrai ^aciv, yp pbvog tvcov 
I am ignorant whether the patriarch, who seems to have been a jealous 
lover, is the Cimon of a preceding epigram, whose wtos torTjKocwas 
viewed with envy and wonder by Priapus himself . 
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approbation, of tbe fathers. Their prudence supposed, 
rather than pronounced, the heresy of Eulyches, -who -svas 
never summoned before their tribunal; and they sat silent 
and abashed, when a bold Monophysite, casting at their 
feet a volume of Cyril, challenged them to anatliematize in 
his person the doctrine of the saint. If we fairly peruse the 
acts of Chalcedon as they are recorded by the orthodox 
party, we shall find that a g^eat majority of the bishops 
, •embraced the simple unity of Christ ; and the ambiguous 
concession, that he was formed of or from two natures, might 
imply either their previous existence, or their subsequent 
confusion, or some dangerous interval between the concep"- 
tiou of the man and the assumption of tlio God. The Eo- 
man theology, more positive and precise, adopted the term ’ 
most offensive to tl)e ears of the Egyptians, that Christ 
existed in two natures ; and this momentous particlcf (which 
the memory, rather than the understanding must retain) 
had almost produced a schism among the Catholic bishops. 
The tome of Leo had been respectfully, perhaps sincere]}', 
subscribed : but they protested, in two successive debates, 
that it was neither- expedient nor lawful to transgress tho 
sacred landmarks which had been fixed at Nice, Constan- 
tinople, and Ephesus, according to the rule of Scripture and 
tradition. At length they yielded to the importunities of 
their masters ; but their inlallibic decree, after it had been 
ratified with deliberate votes and vehement acclamations, , 
was overturned iu the next session by the opposition of the 
legates and their Oriental friends. It was in vain that a 
multitude of episcopal voices repeated in chorus, “ The deC- 

* Those who reverence tho infallibility of Bynotls, may try to ascer- 
tain their .sense. The leading bishops were attended by partial or , 
careless scribes, who , dispersed their copies rovind tho world. Our 
Greek 3ISS. are sullied with the false and proscribed reading of ic tuv 
^ v<xsa>v (Concil. tom. iii, p. 14C0), tho authentic translation of Pope 
IiCo I, does not seem to have been executed ; and thp old Latin ver- 
sions materially differ from tbe present Vulgate, whicli was revised 
(a.d. 550) by Itustious, a Roman priest, from tlio best 3fSS. of the * 
'AKoyiijroi at Constantinople, {Ducangc, C. P. Christiana, 1. 4, p. Leb) 

•a famous monastery of Latins, Greeks, and Syrians. See Coned, 
tom. iv, p. 1059 — 2049, and Pngi Critica, tom. ii, p. .320, Ac. 

■I* It is darkly represented in the microscope of Petavius ftom. v, 

0. S, ic. 5) ; yet the subtle theologian is himself afraid— no quis .oriasso 
auporvacaneam, ct nimis anxiam pulot huju=modi rocul.mtm mqui- 
pitionem, efab instituti thcoldglci gravitate alicnara. (p. 124). 
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Bition of the fathers is ortliodox and immutable ! The heretics 
are now discovered ! Anathema to the If estorians! Let them 
depart from the synod ! Let them repair to Lome ! The 
legates threatened, the emperor was absolute, and’ a com- 
mittee of eighteen bishops prepared a new decree, which 
was imposed on the reluctant assembly. In the name of 
the fourth general council, the Christ in one person, but in 
two natures, was announced to the Catholic world : an invi- 
sible line was drawn between the heresy of ApoDinaris and* 
the faith of St. C3T:il; and the road to paradise, a bridge as 
sharp as a razor, was suspended over the abyss by the master- 
hand of the theological artist. Dmang ten centuries of 
blindness and servitude, Europe received her religious 
opinions from the oracle of the Vatican ; and the same doc- 
tnne, already varnished with the rust of antiquity, was 
admitted without dispute into the creed of the reformers, 
who disclaimed the supremacy of the Eoman pontiff. The 
synod of Chalcedon still triumphs in the Protestant churches ; 
but the ferment of controversy has subsided, and the most 
pious Christians of the present day are ignorant or careless 
of their own belief concerning the mystery of the incar- 
nation. 

Ear different was the temper of the Greeks and Egyptians 
under the orthodox reigns of Leo and Ilarcian. Those 
pious emperors enforced with arms and edicts the symbol 
of their faith ;t and it was declared by the conscience or 
honour of five hrmdred bishops, that the decrees of the synod 
of Chalcedon might be lawfully supported, even with blooi 
The Catholics observed with satisfaction, that the same 
synod was odious both to the Ifestorians and the Ilono- 
physitesjj but the ISestorians were less angry or less 


* ’EI36yGai*j 7 } o opog KOaTSiTO) j) aTTcpxoftEOa . • • ot amXeyorrft. ( 
^avcpol ykviovTai, oi ayTiXeyovTig 2fcc7ropia2'oi ticiv, 01 ai'TiXiyoi’TEt, i, 
£if'Pi5;ijjr aTr£X0wc-n'. (Concil. tom. iv,p. 1449.) Evagrius and Libe- i 
Tatns present only tbe placid face of the synod, and discreetly slide • 
over these ember.s, suppositos cineri doloso. 

■ + See. in the Appendix to the Acts of Chalcedon, the confirmation 
of the synod by Xtarcian (Concil. tom. iv, p. ITSl. 17S3), his letters to 
the monks of Alexandria (p. 1791), of Mount Sinai (p. 1793), of Jeru- 
salem andPalestine (p. 1798), his laws against the Eutychians (p. 1S09.. > 

1811. 1831), the correspondence of Leo with the provincial synods 
on the revolution of Alexa.ndria (p. 1S35. 1930). 

J Photius (or rather Eulogius of Alexandria) confesses, in a fine f 
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powerful, and the East was distracted hy the obstinate and 
sanguinary zeal of the hlonophy sites, Jerusalem was occu- 
pied by.an array of monks ; in the name of the one incarnate 
nature, they pillaged, they burnt, they murdered ; the sepul- 
chre ot Christ was defiled with blood ; and the gates of the 
city were guarded in tumultuous rebellion against the troops 
of the emperor, .^er the disgrace and exile of Dioscorus, 
the Egyptians still regretted their spiritual father; and 
■•detested the usurpation of his successor, who was introduced 
by the fathers of Chalcedon. The throne of Proterius was 
supported hy a guard of two thousand soldiers ; ho waged a 
five years’ war against the people of Alexandria ; and, on 
the first intelligence of the death of hlarcian, he became tlio 
victim of their zeal. On the third day before the festival 
of Easter, the patriarch was besieged in the cathedral, and 
murdered in the baptistery. The remains of his mangled 
corpse were delivered to the flames, and his ' ashes to the 
wind ; and the deed was inspired by the vision of a pretended 
angel : an ambitious monk, who, under the name of Timothy 
the Cat,'<^ succeeded to the place and opinions of Dioscorus. 
This deadly superstition was inflamed, on either side, hy the 
piinciple and tho practice of retaliation : in the pursuit of a 
metaphysical quarrel, many thousandsf were slain, aiid the 


passage, the specious colour of this double charge ag-iinst Pope Leo 
and his synod of Chalcedon. (Bibliot, cod. 223, p. 7GS.) Ho waged a 
douhle war against tho enemies of the church, and wounded either foe 
with the darts of his adversary — cnroWuXoic ISiXeat rove ayrtreiXovv 
irrirnaoKE. Against Hestorius he seemed to introduce tho cvyxorie 
of the Monophysites : against Eutyches ho appeared to countcnanco 
tho v-oeraaibiv ciaipopa of the KestorianB. Tho apologist claims 
a oharitahle interpretation for tho saints : if the saino had been 
extended to the heretics, the tound of tho controversy '»vouIil have 
been lost in the air. 

■* AiXonpof, from his nocturnal expeditions. In darlcnc'S and dis- 
guise he crept round the cells of the monastery, and whispered tho 
revelation to his slumhering hrelhrcn. (Theodor. Lector. l._ 1.' 
Tho murder of Proterius was perpetrated in l-GT. Tho dignity iiito 
which Timotheus Ailurus had whispered him=elf, was talmn from him 
three years afterwards hy the emperor Leo, who bani'hcd him te» 
Cherson. During tho usurpation of Basilisous in i70, he 'vas riin- 
stated; and being then far advanced in years, was aliowed peacefully 
to Iiold tho patri.archato till bis death in 4V7. (Meander, iv. 23., 
230. . Clinton, F. P.. S, .149, ii, 544.)— Ed.] , 

•V d'orovc re roX/iTjOtlroi iivpiovg, aipdrter irXr/^ej pnXvyvi/vat ;n) 
pii'or rijv yijv dXXil Kai oaroi* ro»’ tiipo. Such is the hyperbclie 
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reign, and in. that of Anastasius, tvas signed hr all the 
bishops of the East, under the penalty of degradation and 
exile, if they rejected or iafiinged this salntarj- and funda- 
mental law. The clergy may smile or groan at the pre- 
sumption of a layman who defines the articles of faith : yet 
if he stoops to the humiliating task, his mind is less infected 
hy prejudice or interest, and the authoritj* of the magistrate 
can only he maintained hy the concord of the people. It is 
-in ecclesiastical story, that Zeno appears least contemptible ; 
and I am not able to discern any Manicbman or Eutychian 
guilt in the generous saying of Anastasius, that it was un- 
worthy of an emperor to persecute the worshippers of 
Christ and the citizens of Eome. The Henoticon was most 
pleasing to the Egyptians ; yet the smallest blemish has not 
been descried by the jealous and even jaundiced eyes of our 
orthodox schoolmen ; and it accurately represents the Ca- 
tholic faith of the incarnation, without adopting or disclaim- 
ing the peculiar terms- or tenets of the hostile sects. A 
solemn anathema is pronounced ag.ainst Nestorius and 
Eutyches ; against all heretics by whom Christ is divided, 
or confounded, or reduced to a phantom. ‘Without deSning 
the number or the article of the word ‘nature, the pure 
system of St. Cyril, the faith of Isico, Constantinople, and 
Ephesus, is respectfully confirmed ; but, instead of bowing 
at the name of the fourth council, the subject is dismissed 
by the censure of all contrary doctrines, any such have 
been taught either elsewhere or at Chalcedon. . Under this 
ambiguous expression, the friends and the enemies of tiio 
last synod might unite in a silent embrace. The most 
reasonable Christians acquiesced in this mode of toleration ; 
but their reason was feeble and inconstant, and tlvcir obe- 
dience was despised as timid and serrilc by the vehement 
spirit of their brethren. On a subject which engrossed the 
thoughts and disconrses of men, it was difficult to preserve 
an exact neutrality ; a book, a. sermon, a prayer, rekindjed 
tbc flame of controversy; and the bonds of communion 
were alternately broken and renewed by Ibc private ayi- 
mosity of tho bishops. The space between Uestorius .and 
Eutyches was filled by a thousand shades of language and 

once?, proceeding from thia rtniggic, broke ont during Ina rtiga ja 
Syria, Palestine, Egypt, and Conatnntinopde." — E d j 
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In tl:e fever of tlie times, tlie sense, or rather the sound of 
a syllable, was sufficient to disturb the peace of an empire. 
The Teisagiox* (thrice holy), “Holy, holy, holy, Lord God 
of Hosts!” is suppo3ed,by the Greeks, to be the identical hymn 
Tvhich the angels and cherubim eternally repeat before the 
throne of God, and vrhich, about the middle of the fifth cen- 
tury, ^vas miraculously revealed to the church of Constanti- 
nople. The devotion of Antioch soon added, “ who was cruci- 
fied for usl” and this grateful address, eitherto Christ alone, 
or to the whole Trinity, may be justified by the rules of 
theology, and has been gradually adopted by the Catholics 
of the East and West. But it had been imagined by a 
Alonophysite bishop :t the gift of an enemy was at first 
rejected as a dire and dangerous, blasphemy, and the rash 
innovation had nearly cost the emperor Anastasius his 
tlrrone and his life.J The people of Constantinople was de- 
void of any rational principles of freedom ; but they held, as 
a lairful cause of rebellion, the colour of a livery in the 
races, or the colour of a mystery in the schools. The Tris- 
agion, with and without this obnoxious addition, was 
chanted in the cathedral by two adverse choirs, and when 
their lungs were exhausted, they had recourse to the more 
solid arguments of sticks and stones : the aggressors were 
punished by the emperor, and defended by the patriarch ; 

tium episcopOTum vocabula continentur. (Contil. tom. iv, p. 1S4C.) 
This ecclesiastical record was therefore equivalent to the book of life. 

* Petavius (Dogmat. Theolog. torn, v, L 5, c. 2 — I, p. 217 — gil) 
and Tillemont Eccl(!3. tom. xiv, p. 713, &c. 700) represent the 

lii.storj' and doctrine of the Trisngion. In the twelve centurlea 
between Isaiah and St. Proclua’fi boy, who was taken up into heaven 
before the bi.shop and people of Constantinople, the song w.a-s con- 
siderably improved. The boy heard the angels sing “Holy God I 
Holy Strong! Holy Immortal ! ” + Peter Gnapheus, the 

/idfcc (a trade which he had encrcLsed. in his mona,=tcry), patriarch of 
Antioch. His tedious story is discu.ssed in the Annals of Pagi 
(a.n. 477 — 490), and a dissertation of 5L de Valois at the end of his 
Eragrius. [The elevation of Peter “ the fuller ” i.s v.Tongly attributed 
to Zeno by John JIalalas and Eicephoru.s. He was appointed by tlio 
usurper Easiliscus in 47C, and displaced on the return of Zeno in 477. 
After a siicce-ssion of four patriarchs, he vras restored in 4E5, and ditd 
in 4SS. (Clinton, H. E. it C53— 555.)— Ed.] 

T The troubles under the reign of Anastasius must be gathered from 
the chronicles of- Victor, 3IarccHinns, and Thcophancs. Z.s the bast 
was not published, in the time of Baronius, his critic Pagi is laor* 
copious, as well as more correct. 
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and tlie crovni and mitre were staked on the event o! 
this momentous quarrel. The streets were instantly 
crowded with innumerahle swarms of men, women, and 
children; the legions of monks, in regular array, marched, 
and shouted, and fought at their head : — “ Christians ! this 
is the day of marlyrdom ; let us not desert our spiritual 
father; anathema to the Manichiean tyrant; he is unworthy 
to reign.” Such was the Catholic cry; and the galleys of 
Auastasius lay upon their oars before the palace, till the 
patriarch had pardoned his penitent, and hushed the wares 
of the troubled mtdtitude. The Iriumph of hlacedoniiis 
■was checked by a speedy exile ; but the zeal of his flock was 
again exasperated by the same question, — “ Whether one of 
the Trini% had been crucified?” On this momentous 
occasion, the blue and green factions of Constantinople sus- 
pended 'their discord, and the civil and military powers were 
annihilated in their presence. The keys of the cily, and the 
standards of their guards, were deposited in the I'orum of 
Constantine, the principal station and camp of the faithful. 
Day and night they were incessantly busied either in singing 
hymns to the honour of their god, orin pillaging and murder- 
ing the servants of their prince. The head of his favourite 
monk, the friend, as they styled him, of the enemy of the 
holy Trinity, was home aloft on a spear ; and the firebrands, 
which had been darted against heretical structures, difiused 
the undistinguishing flames over the most orthodox build- 
ings. The statues of the emperor were broken, and Ms 
person was concealed in a suburb, till, at the end of three 
days, he dared to implore the mercy of Ms subjects. With- 
out his diadem, and in the posture of a suppliant, Anastasius 
appeared on the throne of the circus. The Catholics, before 
his face, rehearsed their genuine Trisagion ; they exulted 
in the offer wMch he proclaimed by the voice of a herald, of 
abdicating the purple ; they listened to the admonition, that, 
since all could not reign, they should previously agree in the 
choice of a sovereign; and they accepted the blood of. Wo 
unpopular ministers, whom their master without hesitation, 
condemned to the lions. These furious but transient sedi- 
tions were encouraged by the success of Yitalian, who, -(vith 
an army of Huns and Bidgarians, for the most part idolaters,, 
declaredhimself the champion of the Catholic faith. In tMs 
pious rebellion he depopulated Thrace, besieged Constanti- 
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nople, exterminate''d sixty-five tliousaud of his foUow-Chris- 
tians, till be obtained tbe recall of tbe bishops, tbe satisfac- 
tion’ of tbo pope, and tbe eslablisbment of tbe council ol 
Chalcedon, an orthodox treaty, reluctantly signed by tbe 
dying Auastasius, and more faitbfidly performed by ilie 
uncle of Justinian. And such vras tbe event of tbo //>.?< of 
tbe religious wars, Tvbicb have been waged in tbe name, and 
by tbe disciples, of the &od of Peace.* 

Justinian has been already seen in tbe various lights of 
a prince, a conqueror, and a lawgiver: the theologian f still 
remains, and it aflbrds an unfavourable prejudice that bis 
theology should form a very prominent feature of Ids 
portrait. Tbe sovereign sympathized with his subjects in 

^ The general history, from the council of Ch.alccdon to the death 
of Anastasius, may be found in the Breviary of Liberatus (c. 14 — 10), 
the second and third books of Ev.agriu.s, the Abstr.’.ol of the two books 
oL Theodore the Header, the Acts of the Synods, and the Epistles of 
the Popes. (Conoil. tom. v.) The series is continued with some dis- 
order in the fifteenth and sixteenth tomes of the JIdmoircs Eccldslas- 
tiques oi Tillemont. And here I must take leave for ever of th.at 
incomparable guide — whoso bigotry is overbalanced by the merits of 
erudition, diligence, veracity, and scrupulous minuteness. Ho svas 
prevented by death from compiefing, as he de.«ignod, the sixth century 
of the church and empire. f The strain of the Anecdotes 

ol Procopius (c. 11, 13, 18, 27, 28), with the learned remarks of 
Alemannus, is confirmed, rather than contradicted, by the Acts of tho 
Councils, the fourtlj book of Evagrius, and tbe complaints of tbo 
African Facundus in his twelfth book — do tribus capitulis, "cum 
rider! dootus appetit importune .... spontaneis quaistionilius 
ceclesiam turbat." See Prooop. do Bell. Goth. 1. 3, c. So. [Of Jus- 
tinian Ncander s.sys (4. 214), “he meant to be considered a zealous 
champion of the Chalcedonian orthodoxy. Intermeddling in theo- 
logical disputes was with him a favourite passion ; and ho would very 
■wiUingly have been lawgiver to tho church, in tho same sense as ho 
was to the State ; but the more he acted, or supposed he acted, by 
his own impulse, the more ho served as tho tool of others and in 
conclusion Ncauder adds (p. 288), “Justinian’s long reign was tho 
occasion of the greatest mischiefs in tho Greek church.’’ ^ Anthimus, 
dissatisfied with his obscure bishopric of Trebizond, aspired to that 
of Constantinople, which be obtained, by ingratiating himself with 
Theodora. Envious rivals accused him of unsound doctrine, and 
interested in their cause Agipetua, the head of tho Western church, 
then among them as envoy from 'Theodorio to tho Byzantine court. 
Tills pontiO alarmed the conscience of Justinian; Anthimus was 
deposed ; intrigues and troubles followed, which extended from Jem- 
aalem on one side, even to Buinc on the other; aud the lot^riiig 
empire was still more weakened by these controversial shocks. — E d.] 

TOE. V. 1- 
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‘While the harhariaris invatled the proviuce?, v.-hile the 
•rictorious legions marched nnder the banners of Bdisarius 
and ISTarses, the successor of Trajan, iinkno\TO to the c,amp, 
•was content to vanquish at the head of a synod. Had In' 
invited to these synods a disinterested and* rational spec- 
tator, Justinian might have learned that “religions con- 
troversy is the offspring of arrogance and folly ; thcl true 
piety is most laudably expressed by silence and stibmission; 
that man, ignorant of his own nature, sliould not presume 
to scrutinize the nature of his God; and that it is sufficient 
for us to know, that power and benevolence are the perfect 
attributes of the Deity.” * 

Toleration was not the virtue of the time.s, .and indul- 
gence to rebels has seldom been the virtue of princes. 
But "when the prince descends to the narrow and peevi.di 
character of a disputant, he is easily provoked to supply the 
defect of argument by the plenitude of power, and to 
chastise \vitbout mercy the perverse blindness of those who 
wilfully shut their eyes against the light of demonstration. 
The reign of Justinian was a uniform yet various scene of 
persecution ; and he appears to have surpassed his indolent 
predecessors, both in the contrivance of his laws and the 
rigour of their execution. The insufficient term of throe 
months ■was assigned for tho conversion or exile of .all 
heretics ;t and if he still connived at their precarious stay, 
they were deprived, under his iron yoke, not only of tho 
benefits of society, but of the common birth-right of men 
and Christians. At the end of four hundred ycars,_ the 
Montanists of Phrygia + still breathed the wild enthusiasm 
•of perfection and prophecy, which they had imbibed from 

* For tlie.=c Tvise and moderate centiment-!, Procophis (do Bril. 
•Goth. 1. 1, c, 3) Is Ecovirged in the preface of Alcmanur.,';, avho r.yjjn 
him among the jiolHical Chmtian^! — sod iongo vtrin-. j’KP.'suitn 
omnium sentinas, prorau.ique Athcoa — abominable Atliclst?, who 
preached the imitation of God’s mercy to man. (Ad Hi£t. Arcan. c. 13.) 

•y This alternative, a preeiou.s circumstance, i.s prc.=orved by .Tohn 
Maialas (tom. ii, p. C3, edit. Tenet. 1733), who deserves more cre-b: 
(US he dra'ivs towards his end. After numbering the heretic’, Xcrio- 
rians, Eutychlans, Ac. "no cxpcctent," rays Jurtinian, "at 
veni.a judicentur : juhemas, enim ut . . . . convicti ct ajwrti h.T.-ctici 
justa: et idoncm animadversioni Eubjiciantur." Birvaias copjcscnd 
applauds thi.s edict of the Code (.\.D. 527, No. SP, ^0). . , 

ii ^ See t'.io character and jirinriples of tho 'Mont.ar.i't*, la .i.o'uc-.tn, 
■dc itebus Christ, ante ConEtaatinum, p. IKl — i24. 
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of their immunities, were oppressed by a vexatious law 
which compelled them to observe the festival of Easter the 
same day on which it was celebrated by the Christians.* 
And they might complain with the more reason, since the 
Catholics themselves did not agree with the astronomicai 
calculations of their sovereign: the people of Constanti- 
nople_ delayed the beginning of their Lent a whole week 
after it bad been ordained by authority ; and they bad the 
pleasure of fasting seven days, while meat was exposed for 
sale_ by command of the emperor. The Samaritans of Pa- 
lestine t were a motley race, an ambiguous sect, rejected 
as Jews by the Pagans, fay the Jews as schismatics, and by 
the Ciiristians as idolaters. The abomination of the cross 
had already been planted on their holy mount of Garizim,]; 
hut the persecution of Justinian offered only the alternative 
of bpptism or rebellion. They chose the latter: under the 
standard of a desperate leader, they rose in anus, and retali- 
ated their wrongs on the lives, the propertj', and the temples 
of a defenceless people. The Samaritans were finally subdued 
by the regular forces of the East ; twenty thousand were slain, 
twenty thousand were sold by the Aaubs to the infidels of 
Persia and India, and the remains of tliat unhappy nation 
atoned for the crime of treason by the sin of byjiocrisy. It 
Las been computed that one hundred thousand iloman sub- 
jects were extirpated in the Samaritan war,§ which convert ed 

Iiimself employed by.tbe emperor. (Asseman. Bib. Orient, tom. ii, 
p. 85.) * Corop.are I’rocopius (Hist. Arc-an. c. 2S, and 

Aleman’s Kotos) with Thcophancs (Cbron. p. 190.) Tlio council of 
Kice bas intrusted tbo patnarob, or rather the astronomer?, of Alex- 
andria, with the annual proclamation of Easter ; and we Btill read, cr 
rather we do not read, many of the Pascbal epistles of St. Cyril 
Since the reign of Jlonopbyeitism in Egypt, the Catholics were ]ier- 
plesed by such .a foolish prejudice as that which ed long opposed, 
among the I’roteatants, the reception of the Gregorian style. 

•(• For the religion and history of the Samaritans, consult Bxsnagc, 
nistoiro des Juifs, a learned and impartial work. 

$ Sichem, KeapoUs, Kaplous, the ancient and modern scat of Hie 
Samaritans, is situate in a valley between the barren Ebat, the moun- 
tain of cursing, to the north, and the fruitful Garidm, or inountoin of 
blessing, to tlio south, ten or eleven hours’ travel from Jcru.'.alcni. 
See Maundrell, Journey finm Aleppo, &c. p. 50 — C3. ,, , , 

§ Procop. Anccdot. c. 11; Thcophan. Chron. p. 152; John jraWw 
Chron. tom. ii, p. C2. I remember an observation, half philospbicjl, 
half superstitious, th.at the province which had been ruined by tlso 
bigotry of Justinian, was tbo same through which the Mahomctani 
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volumes tlian it deserves lines, is deeplv marltcd vritli lliia 
subtle and disingenuous spirit. It was' now tlirce liundred 
years since the body of Origen* bad been eaten bv the 
worms : bis soul, of which he held the pro-csisteuce, was in 
the hands of its Creator, but his writings were cagcrlv nc- 
rused by the monks of Palestine. In these iTrittngs' the 
piercing eye of Justinian descried more tlian ten mcdapljy- 
Bical errors ; and the primitive doctor, in the companv 'of 
Pythagoras and Plato, was devoted by the clergy to' the 
eternity of heU-fire, which he had presumed to deny. Under 
the cover of this precedent, a treacherous blow was aimed 
at the council of Chalcedon. Tiic fathers had listened witli- 
out impatience to the praise of Theodore of !Mopsucstia:t 
and their justice or indulgence had restored both Tiicodoret 
of Cyrrhus, and Ibas of Edessa, to the communion of the 
church. Eut the characters of these Oriental bipho])s wore 
tainted with the reproach of herc.sy ; the llrst had been the 
master, the two others were the friends of Xestorius ; their 
most suspicious passages were accused under the title of the 
three chapters; and the condemnation of their memory must 
involve the honour of a sjuiod, whose name was pronounced 
with sincere or affected reverence by the Catholic world. 
If these bishops, whether innocent or guilty, were annihilated 
in the sleep of death, they would not probably be awakened 
by the clamour which after a hundred years was raised over 
their grave. If they were already in the fangs of the demon, 
their torments could neither be aggravated nor assuaged by 


do I’EgHs?, tom. i, p. 519 — 511); yet the latter i.i too firmly rc^olred 
to depreciate the authority and character of the pope?. [“ The Three 
Chapter.’,” is an incorrect translation of rpio't' Kc^aXniuf — tf« 
tribiis caj-iluNs, which denoted, not chapters, but the three heads or 
points of dispiute which had eo long agitated the church (N’candcr, 4, 
254). This edict was designed hy Justinian, lihe the Hcnoticon of 
Zeno, to compose differences, hut was equally iueffeclnal. — Ec.] 

* Origen h.ad indeed too great a projicnsity to imitate the 
.and cvi7C!;3ita of the old philosphcrs. f-Tustinun, ad Mcnnani, in Concih 
tom. vi, p. 35G-) Hi.s moderate opinions were too repugnant to (ho 
zeal of the church, and he svas found guilty of the heresy of reoson- 
•■}• Ba-snage (Prefat. p. 11 — 14, ad tom. i, Antiq. I..ec;. Onis.) iiM 
fairly weighed the guilt and innocence of Tlieodorc of Jlop-ne’lio- If 
he composed ten thousand s’olumcs, a.” many errors wouhl I'C a 
charitahlo allowance. In all the subsequent catalogues of hcrcriarc-ir. 
lie olono, without his twp brethren, is included: .and it !-■' the ou-v of 
Assemau (Cibliot. Oritftp^sa. iv,-p, 203 — 207) to justify the ■ entence. 
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province.* But the religious discontent of the Itali.ans had 
already promoted the conquests of the Lombards, and the 
Eomans themselves were accustomed to suspect the faitli, 
and to detest the government, of their Byzantine tj-rant. 

.Justinian was neither steady nor cons’istent in "tiie nice 
process of fixing his volatile opinions and those of his 
subjects. In his j'outh ho was offended by the slightest 
deviation from the orthodo.x line ; in his old age he trans- 
gressed the measure of temperate heresy ; and the Jacobites, 
not less than the Catholics, were scandalized by his declara- 
tion that the body of Christ was incorruptible* ajid that his 
manhood was never subject to any wants and infirmities, 
the inheritance of our mortal flesh. This /jZ/aatastic opinion 
was announced in the last edicts of Justinian ; and at the 
moment of his seasonable departure, the clergy had refused 
to subscribe, the prince was prepared to persecute, and tho 
people were resolved to suffer or resist. A bishop of Treves, 
secure beyond the limits of his power, addressed tlie monarch 
of the East in the language of authority and aflcction. 
“Slost gracious Justinian, remember your baptism and your 
creed ! Let not your grey hairs be defiled with heresy. Becall ^ 
your fathers from exile, and your followers from perdition. * 
Tou cannot be ignorant, that Italy and Gaul, Spain and ' 
Africa, already deplore j-our fall, .and anathematize your’ 
name. Unless, without delay, you destroy what you li.avc 
taught; unless you exclaim with a loud voice, I have erred, ‘ 
I have sinned, anathema to Ncstorius, anathema to Eutyches, ■ 
you deliver your soul to tho same flames in which rtcy 
will eternally bum.” He died and made no sign.f His 
death restored in some degree the peace of i ho church, and 
the reigns of his four successors, Justin, Tiberius, Maurice, 
and Phocas, are distinguished by a rare, though fortunate, ‘ 
vacancy, in the ecclesiastical history of the East.J 

* The bishops of the patriarchate of Aquilcia were rocoacilcd^ hr , 
Pope Honorius, a,d. 038 (Huratori, Ann.ali dTtalia, tom. v, p. .370),-' 
hnt they again rehapsed, and tho schism was not finally cilingiii'hrd 
till 098. Fourteen years before, the church ol Spain had overlooked tire 
•fifth gencial council with contemptuous silence. (13 Concil. Toletan. in 
Concih.tom. vii, p. 487 — 194). + Nicetiu', bl'hop of Treves 

■{Concil, tom. vi, p. 511 — 513); ho himself, like most of the Galhcan 
prelates (Gregor. Epist 1. 7, ep. 5, in Concil. tom, vi, p. lOOp, was 
separated from tho communion of the four patriarchs by his rc.u'al to 
condemn tho three ch.aptcrs. Baronins almost pronoiinee.s the dr.m- 
oation of Justinian (a-D. 5C5, No. 6}. t After relating tiro 
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mended a religions silence as tlie most agreeable to tLe 
prudence and charity of the gospel. ° 

This lay of silence' mas successively imposed by the ccthcsh 
or exposition of Heraclius, and the iijpe or moderof liis grand- 
son Constans;^' and the Imperial edicts mere subscribed %vith 
alacrity or reluctance by the four patriarchs of Home.. Con- 
stantinople, .tllexandria, and Antioch. But the bishop and 
monks of Jerusalem sounded the alarm: in the language, 
or even in the silence, of the Greelis, the Latin churches 
detected a latent heresy ; and the obedience of pope Ilono- 
rius to the commands of his sovereign mas retracted and 
censured by the bolder ignorance of his successors. Tltcy 
condemned the execrable and abominable Iieresy of the 
Alonothelites, mho rerived the errors of Manes, Apollinaris, 
Eutyehes, &c. ; thej' signed the sentence of excommunica- 
tion on the tomb of St. Peter ; the ink mas mingled mith 
the sacramental mine, the blood of Christ ; and no ceremony 
mas omitted that could fill the superstitious mind mitli 
horror and at&ight. As the representative of the 'SVc.stcm 
church, pope hiartin and his Latcian synod anathematized 
the perfidious and guilty silence of the Greeks; one hun- 
dred and five bishops of Italy, for tlie most part the subjects 
of Constaus, presumed to reprobate his miclrcd lypc and the 
impious ecthesis of his grandfather, and to confound the 
authors and their adherents mith the tuentj'-one notorious 
heretics, the apostates from the church, and the organs of 
the devil. Such an insult under the tamest reign could not 
pass ■mith impunity. Pope Alartiii ended his days on iho 
inhospitable shore of tbo Tauric Chersonesus, and his oracle, 
the abbot Alaximus, mas inhumanly chastised by the ampu- 
tation of bis tongue aud bis right haud.t But the same 
im-ineiblo spirit survived in tiieir successors, and the 
triumph of the Latins avenged their recent defeat, and obli- 

Hved a cmvetAou. * Impiisrimani ccthc'im . . . . rcrlt'- 

rosum 'iypum (Concil. tom. 'rii, p. SCO,) (JiaTjotic® opcn’.tjoy.o gcnimii’A, 
(for3. germiaa, or else the Greek ytvyi]jiara in the origmr.l. ConcjL 
p. 3G3, 3C4,) are the expre^Hions of the eighteenth anatlicmy The 
epistle of Pope JIartin to Amandus, a Gallican hi^hop, .'(igroatircs the 
Jlonothf.lites and their heresy, mitli equal virulence (p. 

t The snfforinga of Marlin and Maxim:!3 arc do’crited yjth pyheUo 
simpdioity in their original letters and acta (Concil. torn, vii, p. C.) <?. 

Baron. .^Vhnal. Eccle?. .v.u. suhsequen^). le.llm 

ch-a-stisemeat of their disobediciiie, isoaia and ewparoj aitirpcc, cad 
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patron -sras cast lieadlong from the throne, the bishops of 
the East -svere relcased-fi-om their occasional conformitv, the 
Eoman faith tos more firmly replanted by the orthodox 
successors of Bardanes, and the fine problems of tlie incar- 
nation vreva forgotten in the more popular and visible 
quarrel of the -worship of images.* 

Before the end of the seventh century, the creed of the 
incarnation, -which had been defined at Borne and Constan- 
tinople, -was uniformly preached in the remote islands of 
Britain and Ireland,t the same ideas were entertained, or 
rather the same words were repeated, h}- all the Christians 
whose liturgy was performed in the Greek or the Latin 
tongue. Their numbers, and visible splendour, bestowed 
an imperfect claim to the appellation of Catholics : hut in 
the East, they were marked with the less honourable name 

■* The history of Sfonothelillsm may he found in the Acts of the 
Synods of Rome (tom. vii, p. 77 — 395. COl — COS), and Constantinopio 
(p. 609 — 1429). Baronius extracted some original documents from the 
Vatican library ; and his chronology is rectified by the diligence of 
Pagi. Even Dupin (Bibliothequo Eccl^-s. tom. vi, p. 57 — 71,) and 
Basnage (Hist, de I'Eglise, tom. i, p. 541 — 555,) afford a tolerable 
tibridgment. f In the Latcran synod of CTO, IVilfrid, an 

Anglo-Saxon bishop, suhsoribed pro omni nqnilonari parte Britannia} ct 
Hibernia;, qufc .ab Anglorum et Brittonum, nccnon Scotorum ct Pic- 
torum, gentibus colebantur. (Eddius, in Vit. St. -Wilfrid, c. 31, apnd 
Pagi, Critica, tom. iii, p. 88.) Theodore (magn.-o insula; Erit.anr/i.'o 
archiepiscopiiB et philosophus) -was long expected at Romo {Concii. 
tom. vii, p. 714); but he contented himself with holding (a.d. 650) 
his provincial synod of Hatfield, in which he received the decrees of 
Pope Martin and the first Lateran conncil against the Jronotlielitcs. 
(Concii. tom. vii, p. 597, Ac.) Theodore, a monk of Tarsus m Cilicia, 
had been n.anied to the primacy of Britain by Pope Vitalinn (a.d. CCS, 
see Baronius and Pagi), -tvhoso esteem for his learning and piety was 
tainted by some distrust of his nalioual character — no quid contra- 
rium veritati fidci. Graecorum more, in ccelesiam cui praecsset intro- 
duceret. The Cilician was sent from Rome to Canterbury under the 
tuition of an African guide. (Beda: Hist Eccles. Anglorum, 1. 4,_c. 1.) 
Ho adhered to the Roman doctrine; .and the same creed of the incar- 
nation has been uniformly trausmitted from Theodore to the modem 
primates, whoso sound understanding Is perhaps seldom engaged 
with that nb.stmse my.stery. [Wighard, who had been appomted to 
■the see of Canterbury by Egbert, king of Kent, died at Rome, wlnihcr 
he had gone for ordination. Vitalian selected in hl.s pl.aeo H.aurian, 
v.bbot of the’ Niridian mona.stcry near Naplc.s, who declined (ho 
<lignity, -and recommended the monk Theodore. This choice the 
■ fiope coufirmed, on condition that Hadrian should nccoinp.uiy lua 
•friend. Onr- their arrival, the new archbishop gave to his assocale 
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of IfekMtes or I'oydhtsf of men, ivLose fijit-B, instead of 
resting on the basis of Scripture, reason, or tradition, had 
been established, and iras s<M maintained, bj the arbitrary 
power of a temporal monarch. Their adversaries , might 
allege the words of the fathers of Constantinople, who pro- 
fess themselves the slaves of the king; and they might 
relate, with malicious joy, how the decrees of Chalce'don had 
been inspired and refoimed by the emperor Marcian and 
his virgin bride. The prevailing faction will naturally incul- 
cate the duty of submission, nor is it less natural that dis- 
senters should feel and assert the principles of freedom. 
Under the rod of persecution, the ivestorians and Mono- 
physites degenerated into rebels and fugitives ; and the most 
ancient and useful allies of Eome were taught to consider 
the emperor not as the chief, but as the enemy of the Chris- 
tians. Language, the leading principle which unites or 
separates the tribes of mankind, soon discriminated the sec- 
taries of the East, by a peculiar and perpetual badge, wliich 
abolished the means of intercourse and the hope of recon- 
ciliation. The long dominion of the Greeks, their colonies, 
and, above aU, their eloquence, had propagated a language, 
doubtless the most perfect that has been contrived by the 
art of man. Tet the body of the people, both in Syiia and 
Egypt, stiU persevered in the use of their national idioms ; 
with this difference, however, that the Coptic was confined 
to the rude and illiterate peasants of the Uile, while the 
Syriac, t from the mountains of Assyria to the Eed sea, was 


the abbey of Sfc, Peter (aftenvarde St. AugBstine's); they not only 
acted together in cordial harmony, hut difiused the same spirit 
around them. Bede says, that Theodore tvaa the first “vt-hom all 
the English church obeyed.” (Eca Hist. p. 170— 172, edit. Bohn.) — ^En.j 

* This name, unknown till the tenth centuiy, appears to be of 
Syriac origin. It was invented by the Jacobites, and eagerly adopted 
by the Hestorians and Mahometans ; but it was accepted without 
shame by the Catholics, and is frequently used in the Annals of 
Eulychius. (Asseman. Bibliot. Orient, tom. ii, p. 607, &a; tom. iii, 
p. 855. Eenaudot. Hist. Patriarch. Alexandrin. p. 119.) 'Efiug oovXot 
rov BacriXiwc, was the acclamation of the fathers of Constantinople. 
(Condi, tom. vii, p. 765.) 

T The Syriac, which the natives revere as the primitive language 
•was divided into tbi-ee dialects. — 1. The Ammtean, as it was refined lit. 
Edessa and the cities of Mesopotamia, 2.;The Palestine, which w£B 
used in Jerixsalem, Damascus, and the' rest of Syria. S. The Eaba- 
thsau, the rustic iiom of the mountains Of Assyria and the ■villages cf 
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adapted to the higher topics of poetry and argument. Ar- 
menia and Abyssinia mere infected by’the speech or learning 
of the Greeks ; and their Barbaric tongues, uhich ha^'o been 
revived in the studies of modern Europe, vrere unintelligible 
to the inhabitants of the Eoman empire. The Syriac and 
the Coptic, the Armenian and the iEthiopic, arc consecrated 
in the service of their respective churclies ; and their theo- 
logy is enriched by domestic versions,^ both of the Scrip- 
tures and of the most popular fathers. After a period of 
thirteen hundred and sisty years, the spark of controversy, 
first kindled by a sermon of Nestorius, still bums in tlie 
bosom of the East, and the hostile communions still main- 
tain the faith and discipline of their founders. In the most 
abject state of ignorance, poverty, pnd senntude, the 2^es- 
torians and Monophysites reject the’ spiritual supremacy of 
Borne, and cherish the toleration of their Turkish masters, 
which allows them to anathematize, on one hand, St, Cyril 
nnd the synod of Ephesus ; on the other, pope Leo and the 
council of Chalcedon. The weight which they cast into the 
downfal of the Eastern empire demands our notice ; and the 
reader may be amused nith the various prospects of, I. The 
ISTestorians. II, The .Tacobites.f III. The Jfaronites. 
IV. The Armenians. Y. The Copts ; and, VI. The Abys- 
sinians. To tbe three former, the Syriac is common ; but 
of the latter, each is discriminated by the use of a national 
idiom. Yet the modem natives of Armenia and Abyssinia 
would be incapable of conversing with their ancestors ; and 

Irak, (Gregor. Abulpkarag. Hist. Djnast. p. 11.) On tho Svriac, eco 
Ebed-Jesu, (Asseman. tom. iii, p. 326, &c.,) -whose prejudiw alone 
^ould prefer it to the Arabic, * I Eball not enrich my 

ignorance irith the spoils of Simon, Walton, Mill, Wetstejn, As.'e- 
mannus, Endolphus, lai Croze, -whom I bavo consulted vrith rome care. 
It appears, 1. That, of all tbe versions -wbicb arc celebrated by the 
fathers, it is doubtful whether any are now extant in tbdr pri.'tine 
integrity. 2. That the Syriac has the best claim ; and that the con'cnt 
of the. Oriental sects is a proof that is more ancient than their soiuVm. 

T On the account of the Monophy.sifes and KcEtorians, I am deeply 
indebted to the Bibliotheca Orientalis Clementino-Tatic.ana of .To'=epb 
Simon Assemannus. That le.amcd Jlaronitc was disp.atched ia tlie 
Tc.ar 1735, by Pope Clement XL to visit tbe monasteries of I'-.-Tl't and 

• Syria in pearch of 3ISS.. His four folio volumes, publi.sbed at Lome, 

1710 — ^1723, contain a part onIy,,tbough perhaps the most raluable, of 
bis exfcn.rivo project. As a n.ativc and as a Fcholar, he po-ye-sca (he 
Syriao literature; and, though h dependant of Home, bo wishes to be 
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tlie CiiristiaTis ofEgrptand Sma,. vrho reject tlie religion, 
have adopted the language, of’ the Arabians. The lapse of 
time has seconded the sacerdotal arts ; and in the East, as 
■well as in tlie TTest, the Eeitr is addressed in an obsolete 
tongue untnoTTu to the majority ot the congregation. 

I. Both in his natire and ’his episcopal pronnce, the 
heresy of the unfortunate Nestorius tras speedily obliterated. 
The Oriental bishops, -vrho at Ephesus had re’sisted to his 
face the arrogance of Oyril, -n-ere mollified by his tardy 
concessions. The same prelates, or their successors, sul)- 
Ecribed, aot-vrithout a murmur, the decrees of Chalcedon; 
the power of the Monophysites reconciled them with the 
Catholics in the conformity of passion, of interest, and 
insensibly of belief; and their last reluctant sigh was 
breathed in the defence of the three chapters. Their dis- 
senting brethren, less moderate or more sincere, were 
crushed by the penal laws ; and, as early as the reign of 
Justinian, it became difficult to ^d a church of E'estorians 
within the limits of the Eoman empire. Beyond those 
limits they had discovered a new world, in which they 
might hope for liberty, and aspire to conquest. In Persia, 
notvrithstanding the resistance of the Magi, Christianity 
had struck a deep root, and the nations of the east reposed 
under its salutary shade. The Catholic, or primate, resided 
in the capital; in his synods, and in their dioceses, his- 
metropolitans, bishops, and clergy, represented the pomp 
and order of a regular hierarchy: they rejoiced in the 
increase of proselytes, who were converted from the Zend- 
avesta to the gospel, from the secular to the monastic life; 
and their zeal was stimulated by the presence of an artful 
and formidable enemy. The Persian church had been 
founded by the missionaries of Syria ; and their language, 
discipline, and doctrine, were closely interwoven mtk its 
original frame. The Catholics were elected and ordained’ 
by their own su&agans: but their filial dependance on 
the patriarchs of Antioch is attested by the canons 
of the Oriental church.* -In the Persian school of 


moderate and candid. * See tte Arabic canons of Nice 

in the translation of Abraham Ecohelensis, No. 37 — SO. Coucil. tom. ii,.- 
p, S35, 336, edit Tenet These val^r titles. Nicene and Arabic, aro 
both apocryphal The cotincil of Nice enacted no m.ore than twenty- 
canons (Theodoret, Hist Eedes. lib. 1, e. Sj; and ’the rtmainderf 
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Edessa,* tlie rising generations of the faithful imbibed their 
theological idiom ; they studied in the %riac Torsion the ten 
thousand volumes of Theodore of Mopsuestia, and thev 
revered the apostolic faith and holy martyrdom of his disciplo 
S'estorius, -whose person and language vere cquallv unknown 
to the nations beyond the Tigris. Tlie first indelible lesson 
of Ibas, bishop of Edessa, taught them to execrate tlie J^unp- 
Hans, -who, in the synod of EphesiiSj liad impiously con- 
founded the two natures of Christ. The flight of the 
masters and scholars, who were twice e.tpelled from the 
Athens of Syria, dispersed a crowd of missionaries, inflamed 
by the double zeal of religion and revenge. And the rierid 
unity of the Monophysites, who, under the reigns of Zeno 
and Anastasius, had invaded the thrones of the East, pro- 
voked their antagonists, in a land of freedom, to avow .a 
moral, rather than a physical, union of the two persons of 
Christ. Since the first preaching of the gospel, tlie Sassa- 
nian kings beheld, with an eye of suspicion, a race of .aliens 
and apostates, who had embraced the religion, and wlio 
might favour the cause,- of the hereditary foes of their 
connin'. The royal edicts had often prohibited tlicir dan- 
gerous’correspondence with the Syrian clergy; the progre.'s 
of the schism was grateful to the jealous pride of Perozes ; 
and he listened to the eloquence of an artful prelate, 
•who painted E’estorius as the friend of Persia, and urged 
him to secure the fidelity of his Christian subjects, by 
granting a just preference to the victims and enemies of 
the Eoman tyrant. The Kestorians composed a large ma- 
jority of the clergy and people : they were encouraged by 
the smile, and armed with the sword, of despotism; yet 
many of their weaker brethren were st.irtlcd at the tboiigbt 
of breaking loose from the communion of the Christian 

Bcvcnty or eighty, -^vere collected from the rjnode of the Grech ciinreh. 
The Syriac edition of JIaruthas is no longer extant (Asietnan. Bibliot. 
OrientaL tom. j. p. 195; tom. iii. p. 74), end the Arabic verrion is 
marked -with many recent interpolations. Yet this codc^ coiitiins 
many curious relics of ecclesiastical discipline; and cinee it is cquilir 
revered hy all the eastern co'mmunions, it was probahiy Cni-liea 
before the schism of the Kestorians and Jacobites, (F.-ibrio, Biblio!. 
Gnnc. tom. xi. p. 0C3— 3C7.) * Theodore tiie reader (1. 2. 

c. 0. 49, ad calcem .Hist. Ecclcs.) has noticed this IVrsain school of 
Edessa. Its ancient splendour, and the two eras of its downfal 
(A.n. 431 pud -^89,) are cl?.drly discussed by Assemannus (Bibhoth. 
Oricnl.^om.' li. p. 402.; iii. p. 376, 878; iv. p. 70. 924). 

VOL. T. 8 
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■STorld, and tlie blood of seven tbousand seven hnndred 
Monopbysites, or Catholics, confirmed the nniformify of 
faith and discipline in the churches of Persia.® Their 
ecclesiastical institutions are distinguished bj a liberal 
principle of reason, or at least of policy: the austerity of 
the cloister was relired and gradually forgotten ; houses of 
chari^ -were endowed for the education of orphans and 
foundlings : the law of celibacy, so forcibly recommended 
to the G-reeks and Latins, was disregarded by the Persian 
clergy ; and the number of the elect was multiplied by the 
public and reiterated nuptials of the priests, the bishops, 
and even the patriarch himself. To this standard of natural 
and religious freedom, myriads of fugitives resorted from 
all the provinces of the Eastern empire ; the narrow bigotry 
of Justmian was punished by the emigration of his most 
industrious subjects ; they transported into Persia the arts 
both of peace and war; and those who deserved the favour, 
were promoted in the service, of a discerning monarch. 
The arms of Kushirvan, and his fiercer grandson, were 
assisted with advice, and money, and troops, by the despe- 
rate sectaries who still lurked in their native cities of the 
East ; their zeal was rewarded with the gift of the Catholic 
churches; but when those cities and churches were re- 
covered by BEeraclius, their open profession of treason and 
heresy compelled them to seek a refuge in the realm of 
their foreign ally. But the seeming tranquillity of the 
E'estorians was often endangered, and sometimes over- 
thrown. They were involved in the common evils of Oriental 
despotism: their enmity to Eome could not always atone 
for their attachment to the gospel : and a colony of three 
hundred thousand Jacobites, the captives of Apamea and 
Antioch, was permitted to erect a hostile altar in the face 
of the Catholic, and in the sunshine of the court. In his 
last treaty, Justinian introduced some conditions which 
tended to enlarge and foitify the toleration of Christianity 
XU Persia. The emperor, ignorant of the rights of con- 

* A diHserfatioa on the state of the ifestorians has swelled in the 
hands of ^ssemannns to s folio volmne of nine hundred and fifty pages, 
and hb learned researches are digested in the most Incid order. 
Besides this fourth volume of the Bibliotheca Orientalis, the extrads 
, in the t We preceding tomes (tom. i. p- 203 ; ii p. 321-^63 ; iii. 64 — 
',70. 373 — ^395, &c. 403^08. 5S0 — 5S9) mgy he usefully consulted- 
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science, ^vas incapable of pity or esteem for tbe lic-rcticr. 
-who denied tbe autbority of the holy sjmods: but he flat- 
tered himself that they ivould gradually perceive tlic tem- 
poral benefits of union vrith the empire and the cliurcli of 
Home; and if he failed in exciting their gratitude, he miglit 
hope to provohe the jealousy of their sovereign. Iif a 
later age, the, Lutherans have been burnt at Paris, and 
protected in Germany, by the superstition and policy of 
the most Christian king. 

The desire of gaining souls for God, and subjects for tbe 
church, has excited in every age the diligence of tlic 
Christian priests. Prom the conquest of Persia tliey car- 
ried their spiritual arms to the north, the cast, and the 
south ; and the simplicity of the gospel rvas fashioned and 
painted with the colours of the Syriac theolog}'. In the 
.sixth century, according to the rqiort of a Xcstorian 
traveller,* Christianity was successfully preached to the 
Bactrians, the Huns, the Persians, the Indians, the Pers- 
armenians, the hledes, and the Elamites: the E.arbaric 
•churches, from the Gulf of Persia to the Caspian sea, vrcrc 
almost infinite; and their recent faith was conspicuous in 
the number and sanctity of their monks and martyrs. The 
pepper coast of Malabar, and the isles of the ocean, Soco- 
tora and Ceylon, were peopled with an increasing multitude 
of Christians, and the bishops and clergy of those seques- 
tered regions derived their ordination from the Catliolic 
of Babylon. In a subsequent age, the zeal of the Kesfo- 
rians overleaped the limits which had confined the ambition 

* See the Topographia Christiana of Cosmas, Bumamed Indico- 
■pleustes, or the Indian navigator, 1. 3, p. 178, 170; 1. 11, p. p37. The 
■entire work, of which Eome curious extracts may bo found in Photiui 
•{cod. 3G, p. 9, 10, edit. Hoeschel), Thevenot (in the firrt part of his 
Ilelations des Voyages, &c.), and Fahricius (Bibliot. Grrcc. L 3, c. 2;', 
•tom. ii. p. 603 — 017), has been publiEhed by father Jlontfaucon .at 
Faria, 1707, in the Kova CoIIectio Patrum (tom. it p. 113 — 310). It 
w.a3 the design of the. author to confute the impious heresy of there 
who maintain that the earth is a globe, and not a flat oblong table, r.s 
it is represented in the Scriptures (I. 2, p. 13S). But the nourense c. 
the monk is mingled with tbe practical knowledge of the traveller, who 
performed his voyage jld. C22, and published his book at Alcr-andna, 
A.D. 547 (1. 2, p.’ 140, 141. jrontfaucon, Pnefat. c. 2). . 

xiani.sm of Cosmos, -unknown to his IcarflM editor, was dclee.ed ny 
La Croze (Chrlsllanisme des. liidcs, tom. i. p. 40 — 5.'), and u con- s. 
firmed by Asseih.annus fBibndt. Orient, tom. iv, p. 605, "06). 
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China to Jerusalem and Cyprus; and their numbers, \vitli 
those of the Jacobites, -were computed to surpass the 
Greek and 2jatin communions.* Twenty-five metropolitans 
or archbishops composed their hierarchy; but several of 
these were dispensed, by the distance and danger of the 
way, from the duty of personal attendance, on the easy 
condition that every sk years they should testify their 
faith and obedience to the Oatholic or patriarch of Babylon, 
a vague appellation, which has been successively' applied to 
the royal seats of Seleucia, Ctesiphon, and Bagdad. Tliese 
remote branches are long since withered, .and the old 
patriarchal trunk f is now divided by the JElijahs of JIosiil, 
the representatives, almost in lineal descent, of the genuine 
and primitive succession; the Josephs of Amida, who are 
reconciled to the church of Borne and the Simeons of 
Van or Ormia, whose revolt .at the liead of forty* thousand 
families was promoted in the sixteenth century by the 
Sophis of Persia. The number of three hundred thousand 
is allowed for the whole body of the Nestorians, who, 
under the name of Chaldeans or Assyrians, are confounded 
with the most learned or the most powerful nation of 
eastern antiquity. 

According to the legend of antiquity*, the gospel was 
preached in India by St. Thomas. § At the end of the ninth 

* .Taoobita) cfc Kestorianaj plurcs qiiam Grccci ct Lntini. J.'icob, 
a Vitriaco, Hist. HierosoL 1. 2, c. 7C, p. 1093, in tbo Gest.v Dei per 
Francos. The numbers arc given by Thoma5.sin, Discipline de rEglise, 
tom. i. p. 172. f The division of tbo patriarcb.itc ra.ay be traced 

in tbo Bibliotheca Orient of Assemannus, tom. i. p. .02.3 — .019; tom. ii, 
p, 457, &c.; tom. iii. p. C03, p. 021 — C2S; tom. iv. p. ICl — 109, p. 423_, 
p. 622 — G29, &C. t Tbo pompous language of Borne, on the sub'- 

mission of a Kestorian patriarch, is elegantly rcprc.'entcd in the reyciith 
book of Fra Paolo, Babylon, Hincvcli, Arbela, .and the trophiea of 
Alexander, T.auris, and Ecbatana, the Tigri.s and Indus. fMc-t c.aEteni 
travellers tell us of tbo Ncstorians and l\cstorian-Chald.a.'aiis in 
Kurdistan, v.’hom the Turks still call Kafara. Sec Porter’s Travel*, 
ih 57S, and Bayard's Kinovch, i. 233 — 2C1 ; also, for a second yifd to 
the same region, sec his Kinevch and Babylon, p. 421-— 133. % an and 
Ormia (Ooroomia) are two distinct places. See Porter, ii. 591 ; Bay.aru, 
,J90. 406 ; and p. 184 of this volume. — E d.] 

§ Tbo Indian missionary St. Thoma.*, an .apo.^tlc, a MauK'h.v.ai), or 
an Armenian merchant (lit Croze, Christianistne dc= Indcs, tor.i. .’. 
p, 57 — 70), was famous, however, as early as the time .letomo 
(ad Jfaveellnm, cpisL 14S). JInreo Polo was informed 
that ho suffered martyrdom in 'the city -of Sfahibar, or -ticb.aj'or.ij a 
league only from Madra.a (D'Ativillc, EclairciF'cmi ns ti'.r linde, 
p, 125), wliere the Portuguese founded an cpi*cop.al cl.urcli xinocr the 
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centary. Ms slirme. perliaps in tlie neigliljourhcod of 3Iadras, 
xras deToutljvisited bj tie ambassadors of Alfred, and tbeir 
return rritb a cargo of pearls and spices rerrarded tbe zeal 
of tbe Englisb monareb, irbo entertained tbe largest projects 
of trade and discovery.^ TVlien tbe Portuguese first opened 
the navigation of India, the Christians of St. Thomas had 
been seated for ages on tbe coast of Slalabar^ and tbe diffe- 
rence of their character and colour attested tbe mirture of 
a foreign race. In arms, in arts, and possibly in Tirtue, tber 
excelled tbe natives of Hindostan : the husbandmen culti- 
rated tbe palm-tree, tbe merchants were enriched by the 
pepper-trade, tbe soldiers preceded tbe 7^^nrs or nobles of 
Malabar, and their hereditary privileges were respected by 
tbe gratitude or tbe fear of the Mug of Cochin and tbe- 
Zamoiin himself. They acknowledged a Gentoo sovereign f 
but they were governed, even in temporal concerns, by the 
bishop of Angamola. He still asserted Ms ancient title of 
Metropolitan of India, but Ms real jurisdiction was exercised 
in fourteen hundred churches, and he was intrusted with 
the care of two hundred thousand souls. Their religion . 
would have rendered them the firmest and most cordial dlies 
of the Portuguese ; but the inquisitors soon discerned in the 
Christians of St. Thomas the unpardonable guilt of heresy 
and schism. Instead of owning themselves the subjects of 
the Boman pontiff, the spiritual and temporal monarch of 
the globe, they adhered, like their ancestors, to the com- 
munion of the Zs estorian patriarch ; and the bishops whom 
he ordained at Mosul traversed the dangers of the sea and 
land to reach their diocese on the coast of Malabar. In. 
name of St Thorns, and where the saint performed an anneal miraple,. 
■HE he was a3enced by the nroxaae neighhonrhood of the English. 
(La Croze, tom. iL p. 7—16.) * “ * ITeiiher the author of the 

Saxon (Umonicle (a.d. SS3) nor TVEIiam of Zialmesburj (de Gestis- 
Eegnm L 2, c. 4, p. 44), were capable^ in the twdfrh centarp, 

of inventing this extraordinary fsCv ; they are incapable of explaining 
the motives and measures of 'Alfred ; and their hasty notice serves- 
onlv to provohe our cuiiositT. TiVllIiam of JIalmesbniy feels the- 
diSculties of the enterprise, quod quivis in hoc sscudo miretnr; and I 
almost Eusuect that the English ambassadors collected their cargo and 
Jezesi in Egypt 'The royal author has not enriched his Orosius (see- 
Earrin^ou’^ Misceilanies) with an Indian as well as a Scandinavian 
■voyage [Plegmund, archbishop of Canterbury, the reputed writer of 
this cortion of the Saxon Chronicle, lived at the time, and was .■‘here- 
fore a comnetent authority. Lappenberg says, that “ such r. step on 
the part of a mcnaxca like Ai&c-d, vrili excite in us little surprise." 
{Hist, of Eng. ii. 71 .)— Ed.] 
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tlieir Syriac liturgy, tlie names of Theodore and K’estoriu.'; 
were piously commemorated: they united their ' adoration 
of the two persons of Chi-ist; the title of mother of God 
was offensiTO to their car, and they measured with Bcruj)u- 
lous avarice the honours of tho Virgin Mary, whom tJio 
superstition of tho Latins had ahwsl exalted to the rank of 
goddess. "When her image was first presented to tho 
disciples of St. Tliomas, they indignantly exclaimed, IVo 
arc Christians, not idolaters!” and their sim2ilo devotion 
was content with the veneration of tho cross. Their sepa- 
ration from tho Vrestern world had left them in ignorance 
of tho improvements or corruiitions of a thousand 3-cars; 
and their confoi-mity with the faith and jiracticc of tho fifth 
century, would cq^ually disaiipoint the prejudices of a Papist 
or a Protestant. It was the first care of the ministers of 
Rome to intercept all correspondence with tlic Xc.storian 
2)atriarch, and several of his hishops expired in tho prisons 
of tho holy office. Tho flock, without a s]iC2iherd, was 
assaulted hy tho power of tho Portuguese, tho arts of the 
Jesuits, and tho zeal of Alexes do Mcnezes, archbishop of 
Goa, in his personal visitation of tho coast of Malabar. The 
synod of Diamper, at which ho presided, consummated the 
pious work of the reunion, and rigorously imposed tho doo- 
trino and discipline of tho Roman church, without forgetting 
auricular confession, the strongest engine of ccclosiasticai 
torture. Tho memory of Theodore and Ncstorius was con- 
demned, and Malabar was reduced under tho dominion of 
the pope, of tho 2>riraatc, and of tho Je-suits, wlio invaded 
tho sec of Angamala or Cranganor. Sixt3- 3-ears of scrvitiido 
and hypocrisy were patiently endured ; but as soon as the 
Portuguese empire was shaken by the courage and indu.=tr3- 
of tho Dutch, the Ncstorians asserted, with vigour and 
effect, tho religion of their fathers. The Jesuits were inca- 
pable of defending the I’owcr which they had .abused ; the 
arms of forty thousand Cliristians were 2’ointcd ag.ainst their 
falling tyrants; and the Indian archdeacon assnincd tho 
character of bishop, till a fresh supply of episcopal gifts and 
S3-riac missionaries could be obtained from the 2iatriarcl^ of 
Ijab3-lon. ' Since the expulsion of the Portuguese, the Mes- 
torian creed is freely profn^sed on tho coast of Malabar. 
The- trading companies of Holland and lingl.and nry, the 
friends of toleration; but if 'o2i2>rcsKion be h-'s mnrlif\ing 
than contempt the Christiaius of St. Tlioinus have rcasoij to 
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complain of tlie cold and silent indifference of tteir brethren 
of Europe."®^ 

n. The history of the Monophysites is less copious and 
interesting than that of the hTestorians. Tinder the rei-ms 
of Zeno and Anastasias, their artful leaders surprised the 
ear of the prince, usuiyied the thrones .of the East, and 
crushed on its native soil the school of the Syrians. The 
rule of the Monpphysite faith vras defined with exquisite 
^cretion by Severus, patriarch of Antioch : he condemned, 
in the style of the Henoticon, the adverse heresies of Ives- 
torius and Eutyches, maintained against the latter the reality 
of the body of Christ, and constrained the &reeh:s to allow 
that he was a liar who spoke truth.f But the approxima- 
tion of ideas could not abate the vehemence of passion ; each 
party was the more astonished that their blind antagonist 
could dispute on so trifling a difference ; the tp-ant of Syria 
enforced the belief of his creed, and his reign was polluted 
with the blood of three hundred and fifty monks, who were 
slain, not perhaps without provocation or resistance, under 
the walls of Apamea.J The successor of Anastasias re- 
planted the orthodox standard in the East; Severus fled 
into Egypt ; and his friend, the eloquent Xenaias,§ who had 
escaped from the Xestorians of Persia, was suffocated in his 

* Concerning the Christians of St. Thom.is, see Assemannus, 
Biblioth. Orient, tom. iv, p. 391 — 407. 435 — 451 ; Geddes’s Church 
History of Malabar, and, above all. La Croze, HLstoire du Christianisme 
des Indes, in two vols. Idmo, La Have, 1758, a learned and agreeable 
work. They hare di-awn from the same source, the Portuguese and 
Itali.-m narratives; and the prejudices of the Jesuits are sufnciently 
con-ected by those of the Protestants. _ t Oloy tiTrciv 

■MvcaXijOtjg is the expression of Theodore in his treatise of the incar- 
nation, p. 245. 247, as he is quoted by La Croze (Hist, du Christianisme 
d’Ethiopie et d’Annenie, p. 35), who exclaims, perhaps too hastily, 
“Quel pitoyable raisounement 1” Benaudot has touched (Hist. Patri- 
arch. Alex-’p. 127 — 13S) the Oriental account of Severus; and his 
authentic creed may be found in the epistle of John the Jacobite, 
patriarch of Antioch, in the tenth century, to his brother Mennas of 
Alexandria (Asseman. Bibliot. Orient, tom. ii. p. 132 — ^141). 

J ■ Epist. Archimandritarum et Monachorum Syri® Secundie ad 
Papam Honnisdam, Concil, tom. v. p. 59S — 602. The courage of 
St. Sahas, ut leo animosiis, will justify the suspicion that the arms 
of these monks were not always spiritual or defensive. (Baronius, 
A.D. 513, Ho. 7, &C.) * Assemannus (Bibliot. Orient, 

tom. ii p. 10 — 40) and La Croze (Christianisme d’Ethiopie, p. 36 — 40), 
will supply the history of Xenaias or Philoxenus, bishop of Mabug, 
or Hierapolis, in Syria. Pe was a perfect master of-the Syrian 
language, an :1 the author or editor of a version of the Hew Testajaent, 
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exile by the Melcliifces of Paplilan;onia. Pift3'-four bishops 
■were swept from tbeir thrones, eight hundred ecclesiastics 
were cast into prison,* and notuithstanding the ambiguous 
favour of Theodora, the Oriental flocks, deprived of their 
shepherds, must insensibly have been either famished or 
poisoned. In this spiritual distress, the expiring faction 
was revived, and united, and perpetuated, by the labours of 
a monk ; and the name of James Baradoeust has been pre- 
served in the appellation of Jacobites; a familiar sound, 
which may startle the ear of an English reader. Erom the 
holy confessors in their prison of Constantinople, he received 
the powers of bishop of Edessa and apostle of the East, and 
the ordination of fourscore thousand bishops, priests, and 
deacons, is derived from the same inexhaustible source. 
The speed of the zealous missionary was promoted by the 
fleetest dromedaries of a devout chief of the Arabs; the 
doctrine and discipline of the Jacobites were secretly esta- 
blished in the dominions of Justinian; and each Jacobite was 
compelled to violate the laws and to hate the Eoman legis- 
lator. The successors of Severus, while they lurked in 
convents or villages, while they sheltered their proscribed 
heads in the caverns of hermits, or the tents of the Saracens, 
still asserted, as they now assert, their indefeasible right to 
the title, the rank, and the prerogatives, of the patriarch of 
Antioch ; under the milder yoke of the infidels, they reside 
about a league from Merdin, in the pleasant monastery of 
Zapharan, whicli they have embcllislied with colls, aqueducts, 

* The names and titles of fifty-four bishops, who were exiled by 
Justin, are preserved in the Chronicle of DionysmB (apud Asseman. 
tom. in p. 51). Severus was personally summoned to Constantinople 
— for his trial, says Liberatus (Brev. c. 19), — ^that his tongue might bo 
cut out, says Evagrius (1. 4, c. 4). The prudent patriarch did not stay 
to examine the difference. This ecclesiastical revolution is fixed by 
Pagi to the month of September of the year 518. (Critics, tom. iL 
p. 50C.) t The obscure history of James, or Jacobus 

Barada:uB, or Zanzalus, may bo g.athered from Eutychiua (Annal. 
tom. ii. p. 144. 147), Renaudot (Hist. Patriarch. Alex. p. 133), and 
Assemannus (Bibliot. Orient, tom. i. p, 424 ; tom. ii. p. 62 — 69. 324 — 
'332, p. 414 ; tom. iii. p. 335 — 388). He seems to bo unhnown to the 
■Grechs. The Jacobites themselves had rather deduce their name and 
pedigree from St. James the apostle. [Jacob was a monk of Phasitla, 
,in the district of Kisibis, a man inured to privations .and hardships 
<md of unshaken firmness and constancy. With great rapidity, and 
through many perils, he traversed Syria and the adjacent province.^ iu 
the disguise <tf a beggar ; and from this ho received the surmaue of 
A1 Bariidai, Baradicus, the man in rags. (Kcander, 4. 272.)-t-ED.l. 
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and plantations. Tiie secondarj" though honourable placo 
is fdled by the maplman, who, in his station at Mosul itself, 
defies the 2Testorian Catholic, with whom he contests the. 
supremacy of the East. Under the patriarch and the ma- 
phrian, one hundred and fifty archbishops and bishops have 
been counted in the difierent ages of the Jacobite church ; 
but the order of the hierarchy is relaxed or dissolved, and 
the greater part of their dioceses is confined to the neigh- 
bourhood of the Euphrates and the Tigris. The cities°of 
Aleppo and Amida, which are often visited by the patriarch, 
contain some wealthy merchants and industrious mechanics, 
but the multitude derive their scanty sustenance from their 
dailj laboui’ : and poverty, as well as superstition, may im- 
pose their excessive fasts, — ^five annual lents, during which 
both the clergy and laity abstain not only from flesh or eggs, 
but even from the taste of wine, of oil, and of fish. Their 
present numbers are esteemed from fifty to fourscore thou- 
sand souls, the remnant of a populous church, which has 
gradually decreased under the oppression of twelve centuries. 
Yet in that long period, some strangers of merit have been 
converted to the Monophysite faith, and a Jew was the 
father of Abulpharagius,® primate of the East, so truly 
eminent both in his Hfe and death. In his life, he was an 
elegant writer of the Syriac and Arabic tongues, a poet, 
physician, and historian, a subtle pbilosopber, and a moderate 
divine. In his death, his funeral was attended by his rival 
the I^^estorian patriarch, with a train of G-reeks and Arme- 
nians, who forgot their disputes, and mingled their tears 
over the grave of an enemy. The sect which was honoured 
by the virtues of Abulpharagius, appears, however, to smk 
below the level of their ISTestorian brethren. The super- 
stition of the Jacobites is more abject, their fasts more 
rigid, t their intestine divisions are more numerous, and their 

* The account of his person and writings is perhaps the most 
curious article in the Bibliotheca of Assemannus (tom. ii. p. 244 — 321, 
under the name of Gregorius Bar-Hebneus). La Croze (Christianisme 
d’Ethiopie, p. 53—63) ridicules the prejudice of the Spaniards against 
the Jewish blood, which secretly defiles their church and state. [The 
father, who bore the name of Harun ((Aaron), was the convert to 
Christianity. The son. who was bom in 1226, studied and practised 
medicine before he became an ecclesKstic.- He was so eminent as a 
scholar and bis character so estimable, that while he was bishop of 
^Aleppo, the jlahometans among whciiS he lived intrusted to him the 
education of their sous.— E d.] . f This eicesswe abstinence 
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doctors (as far as I can measure tlie degrees of nonsense) 
are more remote from the precincts of reason. Somctliing 
may possibly be allonred for tbe rigour of tbe Monopbysite 
theology; much more for the superior influence of the 
monastic order. In Syria, in Egypt, in jEthiopia, the Jaco- 
bite monks have ever been distinguished by the austerity of 
their penance and the absurdity of their legends. Alive or 
dead, they are svorshipped as the favourites of the Deity ; 
the crosier of bishop and patriarch is reserved for their 
vener.ablc hands; and they assume the government of men, 
vrhile they are yet reeking n-ith tbe habits and prejudices of 
the cloister.* 

HI. In the style of the Oriental Christians, the jMono- 
thelites of every age are described under tlio appellaliou of 
Maronites,^ a name which has been insensibly tr.ansfcrred 
from a hermit to a monastery, from a monastery to a nation. 
JMaron, a saint or savage of the fifth century, displayed his 
religious madness in Syria ; the rival cities of Apamca and 
Emesa disputed his relics, a stately church was erected on 
his tomb, and six hundred of his disciples united their soli- 
tary cells on the banks of the Orontes. In the controvcr.sics 
of the incarnation, they nicely threaded tlic ortliodox line 
between the sects of Ncstorius and Eutyches; but the un- 
fortunate question of one tcill or operation in the two natures 
of Christ was generated by their curious leisure. Their 
proselyte, the emperor Heraclius, was rejected as a jMaroiiitc 
from the walls ofEmesa; he found a refuge in the monas- 
tery of his bretlmen; and their theological lessons were 
repaid with the gift of a spacious and wealth}^ domain. The 
name and doctrine of this vcner.able school were propagated 
among the Greeks and Syrians, and their zeal i.s cxpres.=ed 
by Macarius patriarch of Antioch, who declared before the 


is censured by La Crozs (p. 352), and even by the Syrian Ar’cmatmu' 
(tom. j. p. 22G ; tom. ii. p. 30i, 505). ■* fbe state of the 

Monopbysites is excellently illuEtratcd in a dissertation at the begin- 
ning of the second volume of ABScmamuis, which contain'* one htimlivl 
and forty-two pages. The Syriac Chronicle of Gregory E.ar-ITebr.fur, 
or Abulphnragius (Eibliot. Orient, lorn. ii. p. S21 — iC3). por.nn ' i.ic 
double series of the Kestorian Catliolic.’, and the jraphrians yt tho 
.Tacobite?. t" The synonymous u'O of the two wony t;i.ay 

;blu 3 (Aiilial. tom. ii. p. lt‘l. 25". aao Cany 
Ctho'lic.il <-abh' of I o.'ocir. 


be proved from Eutycblus (Aiilial 
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EjEod of Coastastinople. that sooner than suhscribe the iwo 
idlls ot Christ, he -rroTild submit to be hevm piecemeal and 
cist into the sea.® A similar or a less cruel mode of persecu- 
tion soon converted the unresisting subjects of the plain, 
vrhile the glorious title of Mirdaiie^.f or rebels, vras bravely 
maintained by the hardy natives of mount Libanus. John 
3Iaron, one of the most learned and popular of the monks, 
assumed the character of patriarch of Antioch ; his nephevr 
Abraham, at the head of the ^laronites, defended their civil 
and religious freedom against the tyrants of the East. The 
son of the orthodox Constantine pnrsned with pious hatred 
a people of soldiers, who might have stood the hnlwark of 
his empire against the common foes of Christ and of Eome. 
An army of Greeks invaded Syria; the monastery of 
St. Maron was destroyed with fire : the bravest chiefrains 
were betrayed and murdered, and twelve thousand of their 
followers were transplanted to the distant frontiers of Ar- 
menia and Thrace. Tet the humble nation of the Maro- 
nites has snrrived the empire of Constantinople, and they 
EtiU enjoy, under their Turkish masters, a free reli^on, an^ 
a mitigated servitude. Their domestic governors are chosen 
among the ancient nohdity ; the patriarch, in his monastery 
of Canohin, stiU fancies hnnself on the throne of Antioch ; 
nine bishops compose his synod, and one hundred and fifty 
priests, who retain the liberty of marriage, are intrusted 
with the care of one hundred thousand souls. Their country 
extends from the ridge of mount Libanus to the shores of 
Tripoli : and the gradual descent affords, in a narrow space, 
each variety of sod. and climate, from the Holy Cedars, 
erect under the weight of snow.i to the vine, the mulberry. 


conariasd bv tb^ Jzcohit^s jLstins, ^ ConclL tozn. viL 

p. T£9. The Monotbelite <x.me was supported vritb firmness and 
STibtletv bv Constantin^ a Syrian priest of Apamea (p. 1040, Ac.). 

•j" Tbeonbanes (Cbron. p. 255, 295. 300. 302. 305), and Oedrenns 
(p, 4Sr. 440) relate the esploiis of the Z-Iaraaites : the name {'[ard; in 
Syriac rcliXliTit) is exolained iw La Eoqne (Toyage de la Syrie, 
tom. iL n. 53), the dates are fixed by Pagi (Lu. 675, ^"o. 4—14 ; 
, -n . 6S5,*!S'o,'S, 4), and even the obscure story of the patriarch 
John Haron (Assemin Eibliot Orient, tom. L p. 495—520) illustrates, 
irom the year 6E5 to 707, the tronhles of mount Libanus. 

~ In the last cestnrv twenty large cedars still remained, {V oyage de 
la’koque. tom.Lp.fiS— 76,)£t present they are reduced to four or 
five. (Tolney, tom. i. p. 254). These trees, yo famous in Scripture, 
‘vvere girarded l>v excotDCiQiucatio!! ; tlic ■^rood. 'Tfsjs sparxnslj borro’^^^ 
fbir cT'O'H^Sj djudsl 'VT‘£3 cbsxmtsd tnidsr' 
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and the olive trees of the fruitful raUev. In the twelfth 
century, the Slaronites, ahjuiin<j the Monothelite eiTor, 
were reconciled to the Latin churches of Antioch and 'Rome* 
and the same alliance has been frequently renewed by the 
ambition of the popes and the distress of the Syrians. But 
it may reasonably be questioned, whether their union has 
ever been perfect or sincere ; and the learned jNfaronites of 
the college of Borne have vainly laboured to absolve their 
ancestors from the guilt of heresy and schism.f 

IV. Since the age of Constantine, the had 

signalized their attachment to the religion and empire of the 
Christians. The disorders of their country, and their igno- 
rance of the Greek tongue, prevented their clergy Irom 
assisting at the synod of Chalcedon, and they floated eighty- 
four years, § in a state of indiflerence or suspense, till their 

shade; and they were endowed hy the Syrian^ with a eonsitivo 
power of erecting their hranchca to repel tho enow to which ifount 
Lihanns is less faithful than it is painted by Tacitus ; inter nrdofes 
opacum fidumque nivihus — ^a daring metaphor ! (liiat. v. C.) [Dr. 
Lepaius, on his return from Egypt, crossed Labinus, and passed through 
"a venerable forest of cedars in a great level bay of tho mountain 
range." He adds that there are others in more northern tracts. Single 
stems of these gigantic trees arc forty feet in circumfercnco and ninety 
feet high. The largest are stated to be 3,000 years old. Letters from 
Egypt, p. 350, edit. Bohn. — ^E d.] 

* The evidence of 'William of Tyro (Ilir.t in Gestis Dei per Francos, 
1. 22, c. 8, p. 1022,) is copied or confirmed by Jacques do 'V'itra. (Hist. 
Hierosolym. 1. 2, c. 77, p. 1093, 1091). But this unnatural league 
expired with the power of the Franks; and Ahulpharagius, (who died 
in 12S6) considers tho JIaronites as a sect of Monothclitc.s. (Bihliot. 
Orient, tom. ii. p. 292.) I find a description and history 

of the Jlaronites in the Voyage do la Syrio ct du Mont Liban par 
la Roque, (2 vols. in 12mo. Amsterdam, 1723, particularly tom. 1. 
p. 42 — 47, p. 174 — 184 ; tom. ii, p. 10 — 120.) In the ancient part, ho 
copies tho prejudices of Kairoa and the other Maronites of Rome, 
v.'hich Assemannus is afraid to renounce, and ashamed to support. 
Jahlonski (Institut. Hist. Christ, tom. iii. p. ISG), Xiohuhr (Voyage do 
TArabie, Ac,, tom. ii, p. 340. 370— 3S1), and, above all, the jutliciou? 
Volncy (Voyage cn Egypt© et cn Syrie, tom. ii. p. S — 31. Paris, 1757.) 
may he consulted. J The religion of the Armenians is 

briefly described by La Croze (Hist, du Christ, do I’Etbiopio ct do 
I'Armenie, p. 2G9 — 102.) He refers to the great Armenian Hi’tory of 
Galanus (3 vols. in folio, Rome, 1C50 — IGGl), and commends the 'ja'c 
of Armenia in tho third volume of the Kouveaus Mdmoircs dcs 
pions du Levant. The work of a Jesuit must h.avc slcrlir.g ment wi.cn 
it is praised by La Croze. § Tlie fchistn of (he AnneytWiS 

is placed cighty-foar years after tho council of Clwlcrdoii, (t agi t n- 
tica, ad A K. 535.) It was consummated ntthe end cf f cvealecn rears ; 
and it is from tho year of Christ 552 tha;,l|# ‘hie the c.-a o. th. 
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vacant faitli was finally occupied by the missionaries of 
Julian of Halicarnassus who, in Egypt, their common 
exile, had been vanquished by the arguments or the influence 
of his rival Severus, the Monophysite patriarch of Antioch. 
The Armenians alone are the pure disciples of Eutyches, an xm- 
fortunate parent, who has been renounced by the greater part 
of his spiritual progeny. They alone persevere in the opinion, 
that themanhoodof Christwas created, or existed withoutcrea- 
tion, of a divine and incorruptible substance. Their adversaries 
reproach them with the adoration of a phantom ; and thev 
retort the accusation, by deriding or execrating the blas- 
phemy of tbe Jacobites, wbo impute to the G-odhead the 
vile infirmities of the flesh, even the natux*al effects of nutri- 
tion and digestion. The religion of Armenia could not 
derive much glory from the learning or the power of its 
inhabitants. The royalty expired with the origin of them 
schism ; and their Christian kings, who arose and fell in the 
thirteenth century on the confines of Cilicia, were the 
clients of the Latins and the vassals of the Turkish sultan 
of Iconium. The helpless nation has seldom been permitted 
to enjoy tbe tranquillity of servitude. Erom tbe earliest 
period to tbe present hour, Armenia has been the theatre 
of perpetual war ; the lands between Tauris and Erivan 
were dispeopled by the cruel policy of tbe Sopbis; and 
myriads of Christian families were transplanted to perish or 
to propagate in the distant provinces of Pei’sia. Under the 
rod of oppression, the zeal of the Armenians is fervid and 
intrepid ; they have often preferred the crown of martyrdom 
to the white turban of Blahomet ; they devoutly hate the 
error and idolatry of the Glreeks ; and their transient union 
with the Latins is not less devoid of truth, than the thousand 
bishops whom their patriarch offered at the feet of the 
Boman pontiff-f The Catholic or patriarch of the Arme- 
nians resides in the monastery of Ekmiasin, three leagues 
Ameaians. (L’Arb de ve'iifier les Bates, p. 35.) [Religious perseautioa 
drove the Armenians to revolt and facilitated the Persian conquest of 
the country. Chosroes promoted their separation- from the Greet 
church; and under his sanction, Is ierses, their first bishop Or Catholicus, 
held a synod at Thriven in 636, by which the Monophysite system 
was confirmed and the council of Cbalcedon anathematized. (Meander. 
■4. 271 ).— Ed.]. * The sentiments and success of Julian of 

Halicarnassus may he seen in Liberatus (Brev. c, 19), Renaudot (^t. 
Patriarch. Ales. p. 132 — 303), and Assemanhus. (Bibliot, Orient, 
tom. ii. Dissertat. de Monophysitis, c. 8, p. 286.) 
t See a remarkable fact of the twelfth century in the History of 
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from Erivan. Forty-seven arclibisliops, each of ivhom may 
claim the obedience of four or five suffragans, are conse- 
crated by his hand ; but the far greater part are only titular 
prelates, who dignify rvith their presence and service the 
simplicity of his court. As soon as they have performed 
the liturgy, they cultivate the garden ; and our bishops will 
hear with surprise, that the austerity of their life increases 
in just proportion to the elevation of their rank. In the 
fourscore thousand towns or villages of his spiritual empire, 
the patriarch receives a small and vohintarj' ta.v from each 
person above the age of fifteen ; but the annual amount of 
six hundred thousand crowns is insufficient to supply the 
incessant demands of charity and tribute. Since the begin- 
ning of the last century,- the Armenians have obtained a 
large and lucrative share of the commerce of the East : in 
their return from Europe, the caravan usually halts in the 
neighbourhood of Erivan ; the altars are enriched with the 
fruits of ther patient iudustryj and the faith of Eulyches is 
preached in their recent congregationsof Barhary and l^oland.* 
V. In the rest of the Homan empire, the despotism of the 
prince might eradicate or silence the sectaries of an obnoxious 
creed. But the stubborn temper of the Egj'ptians maintained 
their opposition to the synod of Chalcedon, and the policy of 
Justinian condescended to expect and to seize the opportu- 
nity of discord. The Ulonophysitc church of Alexaudriaf was 


Iticetas Clioniates (p. 258). Tcl tlircc hundred yc.ars hefore, riiotius 
^Epistol. 2, p. -19, edit. Jlontacut.) had gloried in the converaion of tho 
Armcnian'i — X.-iafiriVi o/jpinov ipOocoEwr. * The travelling 

Armcniau=! are in the way of every traveller, and their mothcr chiirch 
is on tiie high road between Constantinople and Ispahan ; for their 
present state, see F.abricius (Lux Evangelii, Ac., c. 3S, p. 40 — 51), 
Olearius (1. t, c. -101, Chardin (vol. ii. p, 232), Tourncforl (IcUre 20), 
and, above all, Tavernier (tom. i. p. 23 — 3”. 510 — 51S), that rambling 
jeweller, who had read nothing, but had Ecen ro much and eo well. 
.[For the finpersfitioii, ignorance, and attempted reform of the present 
Armenians, lec Layard, Kiueveh and Babylon, p. -I". 592. 405 — 7. 
In one of tbeir churches .a rude picture represents “a victorious .S(, 
'George blowing out the brains of .a formidable dragon, with a bright 
hra-sa biiinderliuss.” — Eo.j 

f The hi'lory of the Alcx.andrian jiatriarchr, from Biosconis to 
Jlenjariiiu, U tahen from Ilcnandot (p. 114-^-154,1 and the recond tome 
of the Annals of Eutychins. [Clinton, in hi*, chronology of these 
archa (F. H. ii, p 61i — S4S), has critically corrected tho dates and col- 
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lEis troops Tmtlcramis, were distributed fhrougli {lie streets , 
the gates of the cathedral trere guarded, and a chosen band 
'vas stationed in. the choir, to defend the person of their 
chief. Ho stood erect on his throne, and thron-in^ aside 
the upper garment of a rrarrior, suddenlj appeared l 3 croro 
the eyes of the multitude in the robes of patriarch of Alex- 
andria. Astonishment held them iniitc; but no sooner 
had Apollinaris begun to read the tome of St. Leo, th.an a 
volley of curses, and invectives, and stones, assaulted the 
odious minister of the emperor and the s^-nod. A charge 
■was instantly sounded by the successor of ’^<hc apostlc.s ; the 
soldiers ■evaded to their 'knees in blood, and two hundred 
thousand Christians are said to hare fallen by the sword ; .an 
incredible account, even ifitbe extended from the .^laughter 
of a day to the eighteen ye.ar3 of the reign of .Apollinaris. 
Two succeeding patriarchs, Eulogius^ and John,t laboured 
in the conversion of heretics, ■with arms and arguments 
more •worthy of their evangelical profcs.sion. The tlioologi- 
cal knowledge of Eulogius -^vas displayed in many a voluinr-, 
■which magnified the errors of Eiityches .and Soverns, .and 
attempted to reconcile the ambiguous language of St. Cyril 
with the orthodox creed of pope Leo and the fatlicr.s of 
Chalcedon. The bounteous alms of John the clccmo.synaiy 
■were dictated by superstition, or benevolence, or p'olicy. 
Seven thousand five hundred poor were maintained .at his 
expense; on his accession, ho found eight thou.sand pounds 
of gold in. the treasury of the church ; ho collected ten 
thousand from the liberality of the faithful ; yet the primate 
could boast in his testament, that ho left behind him iio 
more than the third part of the smallest of the silver coins. 


• Eulogius, ■who had been a mont of Antioch, vrr.-a morr con'>-ri- 
cnoas for suhtlety than eloquence. He provc,^ that the cncnM<’i of t If 
faith, the Gaianites and Theodoriane, ought not to ho rcpncih.-.l ; ih.-.t 
the same proposition m.ay ho orthodox in tho mouth of St. Cyril, here- 
tical in th-at of Severus ; that tho opposite assertions of St. l^o an 
equally true, Ac. His -writings are no longer extant, except in the 
extracts of Fhotius, ■who had perused them with care and r.-.n^fictioti. 
Cod. 208. 2-25— 227. 230. 230. + Sec the life of John lli- 

-Icemosyiiary by his contemporary Leonliue, bishop of hV.a-oih in 
Cypnis, -whoso Grceh text, cither lost or hidden, is reScctcd :ti the 
Latin version of Baroaius (a-d. 619, Ko. 9; a.p. C29. Ao S). 
iCritica, tom. ii. p. 763) and Fahricias (1. 5, c. 11, tom. t;i. p. iot}, 
have made some critical obscrraticos. 
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power ascend beyond the records of history. Tlie conllicfc 
of zeal and persecution relundled some sparks of their 
iiation.al spirit. They abjured, with a foreign licre.'y, the 
manners and language of the Greeks : every JMchite, in 
their eyes, was a stranger, every Jacobite a citizen ; the 
alliance of marriage, the offices of hum.aiiit)', were con- 
demned as a deadly sin ; the natives renounced all allegiance 
to the emperor; and his orders, at a distance from Alexan- 
dria, were obeyed only under tlic pressure of military force. 
A generous effort might have redeemed the religion and 
liberty of Egypt, and her six Inmdrcd inonnsteric.s might 
have poured forth their myriads of holy warriors, for v. hoar 
death should have no terrors, since life had no comfort or 
delight. But experience has proved the distinction of .active 
and passive courage ; the fanatic who endures without a 
groan the torture of the rack or the stake, would trcroMe 
and fly before tiie face of an armed enemy. Tim pusillani- 
mous temper of the Egyptians could only hope for a change 
of masters; the arms of Chosroes depopulated the land; 
yet under liis reign the Jacobites enjoyed n short and ])rc- 
carious respite. The victory of Beraclius renewed and 
aggravated the persecution, .and the Patriarch again escaped 
from Alexandria to tlie desert. In his flight, Benjamin was 
encouraged by a voice, which bade him expect, at the end 
of ten years, the aid of a foreign nation, )narkcd like the 
Egyptians themselves with the ancient rite of circumcision. 
The character of these deliverers, and the nataro of the de- 
liverance, will be hereafter explained ; and I shall step over 
the intennl of eleven centuries to observe the present misery 
of the Jacobites of Egypt. The populous city of ^Cairo 
affords a residence, or rather a shelter, for their indigent 
patriarch and a remnant of ten bishops ; forty monasteries 
Jiave survived the inroads of the Arabs ; and the progress 
of servitude and apostasy has reduced the Coptic nation to 
the despicable number of twenty-five or thirty tlioufaml 
famibes a race of illiterate beggars, whose onij' consolation 


* This humhor is taken from the enrious Pcchcrckes rur Jo's J-CVP' 
iicDS (it Ics Chinois (tom. ii. p. 102, UC), and app'-ata mom p.ai.aide 
than the ri-v htmdred thouE.and ancient, or fifteen 
Copts'of Gemelii C.arreri. Cyril L-jair, file I’reic’tnjt j'-a'.ri.'.reb of 
ConfUinlinople, iaments that tlio'e heretics Mere t< :t tamta rn-re Ro- 
tnerons than his orthodox Greets, ingeniously arib-ao fke rr. Vtai esr 
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■the confines of Abyssinia. Her design was suspected and 
emulated by tlie more orthodox emperor. The rival mh- 
sionaries, a, Melchite and a Jacobite, embarbod at ibe .sanie 
time ; but the empress, from a motive of love or fear, was 
more effectually obeyed; and the Catholic priest was de- 
tained by the president of Thebais, while the. king of Kubia 
and his court were hastily baptized in the faith of Dioscorus. 
The tardy envoy of Justinian was received and dismissed 
with honour ; but when ho accused the heresy and treason 
of the Egyptians, the negro convert was instructed to rej)!y 
that he would never abandon bis brethren, the true believers, 
to the persecuting ministers of the sjuiod of Chalcedon.*' 
During several ages, the bishops of Eubi.i were named .and 
consecrated by tho Jacobite patriarch of Alexandria : as lato 
as tho twelfth century, Christianity prevailed ; and some riles, 
.some ruins, arc still risible in the savage towns of Sennaar 
and Dongola.t But the Nubians at length executed Ibcir 
threats of returning to tho worship of idols ; the climate 
required the indulgence of polygamy, and they have finally 

ancienta beheld, without much attention, tlio extraordinary jihcno- 
menon which hna cxercirod tlie philosophers and theologians of modem 
times. [Tho convoraion of Abyssinia, by Frumontins in tho time of 
Athanasius, ja related by Bruce, from tho records of that country 
^Travels, i. COS), and by Ifc.andcr (3, 1C9) from tho cccle4a'tic.al 
History of Ruhnus (1. 1, c, 9). Tho two accounts do not m.atcrlally 
difier till tho latter citea tho "Apologia Ath.anasii;” to show that (he 
emperor Constantins " considered it ncccHsary to persecute the di'- 
ciples of Athanasius, even in those remote regions." The traveller, on 
tho contrary states, that the conversion was as ijuietly conductc^l as. at 
an c.arlier period, had been that of the same people from I’.ajani-ni to 
the Jewish religion; that there were “no fanatic preachers, no warm 
saints or madmen, and no jicrtccution.” — Be.] 

* Asseman. Bihliot. Orient, tom. i. p. 329. 

+ Tho Chiistianity of tho lfuhi.an’, a-D. IISS, is attested by (lie 
-oherif al Edrisi, f.alsely descrihed under tho name of the Eubr.n 
geographer (p.l8), who represents them .as a nafion of J.acohilea. Tho 
rays of historical light thattwinhlo in the history of licnaudol ! 7 f. 
220—224, 2S1~2SG, 40J, 434, 451, 4C4), are all previous to this er.% 
See the modem state in the Iicttrc.s Edifiantes (Beciicn 4), so l 
Busching (tom. ix. p. 102 — ^159, jav Berongcr). [For the pre rtate 
of tho Nuhian.s, sec tho Lettcra of Lepsius, Koa, 24, 2)!, 2?. n:vl t.io 
physical geography of their country, Appendix, p. ,'<10. ]!o rny, 

(p. 127), ‘‘the Nubians or Barahra (plnr. of Bcrbcri) are an set'Uiir.'a- 
and honest race, jicaceful, but of a diejiorition anythin; bat p.av.'.o 
irith well-formed bo'dic5, and a etin of a light rcddiih brown colour. 
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preferred tte ttinmpli of the Eoran to the ahasement of the 
cross. A Tnetaphjsical reL'gioa msr appear too reSned for 
the capacity of the negro race ; vet a hlack or a parrot might 
he tanght to repeat the icoi-is of the Chalcedoniaa or jilono- 
phjsite creed. 

Christiania rras more deeply rooted in the Abysrlnian 
empire ; and. although the correspondence has been some- 
times interrupted abore seventy or a hnndred years, tbe 
mother-chnreh of Alexandria retains her colony in a state of 
perpetual pupilage. Seven bishops once composed the 
^thiopie synod: had their nnmber amounted to ten, they 
mi^ht have elected an independent primate: and one of 
their tings was ambitious of promoting -bis brother to the 
ecclesiastical throne. But the event "vras foreseen, the in- 
crease WES denied ; the episcopal oiSce has been gradually 
confined to the ahunafi the head and anthor of the Abys- 
sinian priesthood; the patriarch snpplies each vacancy with 
an Egyptian monk ; and the character of a stranger appears 
more venerable in the eyes of the people, less dangerous in 
those of the monarch. In the sixth century, vrhen the 
schism of Egypt vas confirmed, the rival chieS, vrith their 
patrons, Justinian and Theodora, strove to outstrip each 
other in the conquest of a remote and independent province- 
The industry of the empress ivas again victorious, and the 
pious Theodora has established in that sequestered church 
the faith and discipline of the Jacobites.f Encompassed on 


* Tbe abuiis is improperlv dignified by the Latias with ihs title 
of patrLarch. The Abyssinians scknowlecge oaly the foar patriarchs, 
aad their chief is bo more than a metropolitaE, or natioBal primate. 
(Lcdolph. Hist. .Sthiopic. et Comment, L S, c. 7.} The sever: bishops 
of Eenandot (p. oil), who existed jlv. IISI, are nnhnowB to the 
historian. [Abvnn, J&om the Arabian (father), was need, by the 
Abyssinians to deignate their chief priest. Their form of chnrch 
government was very simple : and having no rich bishoprics, they 
had no sects, heresies, counciis, factions, or massacres. This tran- 
anDhiy remained nndistnrbed more than a thousand years. They 
had a convent, or rather a lodging-hocse for pilgrims and travellers, 
at Jerasalem. This connection with the chnrch was the cause of 
their hmg, Zara Jacob, who reigned from 1434 to 146S, sending his 
representatives to the council of ilorenoe. On their return, they 
were accompanied hy some rrangi or Frants, who introduced the first 
rehgious disputes in" Abyssinia. (Bruce’s Travels, ii p. 6 S.) — ^Ed.J 
f IfcnownotwbyAssemannus (Biblioi. Orient. tom, tip. 354) should 
caU in traesrioa thKe. probable mTssIoSs of Theodora into 27abia and 
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all sides by tlie enemies of their religion, the iEthiopiaus 
slept near a thousand years, forgetful of tlie world, by whom 
they were forgotten. They were awakened bv the Portu- 
guese, who, turning the southern promontory of Africa, ap- 
peared in India and the Eed Sea, as if they'had descended 
through the air from a distant planet,^' In the first momcu is 
of their interview, the subjects of Pome aiid Alexandria 
observed the resemblance, rather than the difference of their 
faith ; and each nation e.xpected the most important benefits 
from an alliance with their Christian brethren. In their 
lonely situation, the JSthiopians had almost relapsed into 
the savage life. Their vessels, which liad traded to Ceylon, 

AJtliiopia. The slight notices of Abyssinia till the vc.ir 1 500 are supplied 
hy Eenaudot (p. 330—311, 381, 3S2, 105, 113, &c. 152, 150, 1C3, 17.5, ISO, 
511, 525, 550 — 561) from the Coptic writers. Tlie mind of Liidolphm 
was a perfect blank. * [The Aby.'?inian annals record 

their first intercourse with the Portuguc.so a-s li.aving taken p!.ico in 
the time ot their king 15®da Mariam, who rciracd from IICS to 1178, 
Before the discovery of the Cape of Good Hope, Prince Ilcnry of 
Viseu,the originator of Portugnesc enterprise, dispatched twocmlf'iariw 
to obtain information respecting the practicability of a rca-route to 
India. They made their w.ay to India, where one of them died. The 
other, Peter CovUham, while travelling homeward*, penetrated into 
.ithyssinia. According to the custom of the cmintty, ho was forcibly 
detained, hut honourably treated, married, and appointed to eminent 
offices. In 1508, during the minority of David of Abyssinia, his mother 
Helena, being regent, was alarmed by the growing power of the M.aho- 
metans around her. She consulted Covilhara, and by his advice sent 
Matthew, an Armenian mercb.mt, to .ask assistonco of the Portuguc*r 
in India, who, in the meantime, had accomplished their long dt'ired 
passage, and established their empire at Goa, Albuquerque (the Per* 
tiigucsc viceroy at Go.a) received the amba.s.'ador coldly, and after 
many delays, referred him to his sovereign at Lisbon. Tiicre, M.attl-.cw 
was regarded with suspicion ; but his secret instructions to ofTer a 
ce3.sion of territory, in return for afforded as;Ly.apce, at lait gained 
him n favourable hc.aring. After long negotiation-, he returned, 
accompanied by an aged ambas.sador, who died during the pav'-tgo. 
At Goa, Boderigo do Lima was appointed in his place, who. on 
arriving in Abys.sinia, was, in his turn, very cnv.alicrly tre.-.t<v!. 
David had taken the government into his own h.ands, and completely 
ilcfcatocl his JIahometan cncmiea in July 1518. dfo lo.agcr in w.s.",'. 
of an .ally, he indignantly refused to ratify hi’ tiiolhcrs pri'’p.'>;cd 
abandonment of a portion of tbeir bands. Boderigo w.-..* kept tberc 
five }’ 0 .ars, .and onlv. obtained permission to dep,art, by k.av!rig tome 
of his train. . His chiplaiii, Alvarez, pmbli’bed .a very fa.'c acc.^:r,» cl 
all these transaction.’, c.’prcially of the iTC''ptioa Bcman 

Catholici.5iu, (Bruce'a Travels. voL ib p. 57 — 107.)— L:-.] 

. ■'* i- 
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scarcely presumed to navigate the rivers of Africa ; the 
ruins of Asume vrere deserted, the nation was scattered in 
villages, and the emperor (a pompous name) was content, 
both ia peace and war, with the moveable residence of a 
camp. Conscious of their own indigence, the Ahyssinians 
had formed the rational project of importiug the arts and 
ingenuity of Europe,^" and their ambassadors at Borne and 
Lisbon were instructed to solicit a colony of smiths, car- 
penters, tilers, masons, printers, surgeons, and physicians, 
for the use of their country. But the public danger soon 
called for the instant and effectual aid of arms and soldiers 
to defend an unwarlike people from the barbarians who 
ravaged the inland country, and the Turks and Arabs who 
advanced ifrom the sea-coast in more formidable array. 
.Ethiopia was saved by four hundred and fifty Portuguese, 
who displayed in the field the native valour of Europeans, 
and the artificial powers of the musket and cannon. In a 
moment of terror, the emperor had promised to reconcile 
himself and his subjects to the Catholic faith; a Latin 
patriarch represented the supremacy of the pope;t the 
empire, enlarged in a tenfold proportion, was supposed to 
contain more gold than ths mines of America ; and the 
wildest hopes of avarice and zeal were built, on the w illin g 
submission of the Christians of Africa. 

But the vows which pain had extorted, were forsworn on 
the return of health. The Ahyssinians still adhered with 
unshaken constancy to the Monophysite faith ; their languid 

* Ludolpli. Hist. iEthiop. I. 4, a 5 . The most necessary arts are 
now exercised hy the Jews, and the foreign trade is ia the hands of 
the Armenians. "What Gregory principally admired and envied was 
the industry of Europe — artes efc opificia. 

f John Bermudez, whose relation, printed at Lisbon, 1569, was 
translated into English by Purchas (Pilgrims, 7. c. 7, p. 1149, &c.), 
and from thence into French hy La Croze (Chnstianisaie d’Althiopie, 
p. 92 — 265). The piece is curious ; but the author may he suspected 
of deceiving Abyssinia, Borne, and Portugal. His title to tbe rant of 
patiiarcb is dark and doubtfuL (Ludolpb. Comment. No. 101, p. 473.) 
[Bermudez was a medical attendant on Roderigo de Lima, and one of 
those who were detained in Abyssinia. He accepted tbe vacant office 
of abuna, on condition of being allowed to visit Rome, and receive 
ordination from the pope. This was granted; and Paul III. appointed 
him patriarch of Abyssinia, Alexandria, and ojf Ue sea. When he 
returaed, he attempted to rule the youthful prince, Claudius, whose 
moderation contrasted strikingly with "the fiery, brutal zeal of the 
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belief Teas inflamed by the exercise of dispute ; tbej branded 
the Latins Trith tlie_ names of Arians and Xestonnns, and 
imputed the adoration of four gods to those -n-ho separated 
the tTTO natures of Christ. Fremona, a place of worship, or 
rather of exile, -was assigned to the Jesuit missionaries. 
Their shill in the liberal and mechanic arts, their theological 
learning, and the decency of their manners, inspired a ba'^cn 
esteem; but they -were not endoTved with the gift of 
miracles,* and they vainly solicited a reinforcement of Eu- 
ropean troops. The patience and dexterity of forty years 
at length obtained a more favourable audience, and two 
emperors of Abyssinia were persuaded that Lome could 
ensure the temporal and everlasting happiness of her votarie.s. 
The first of these royal converts lost liis crown and his life; 
and' the rebel army was sanctified by the aluna, itho hurled 

ignorant, bigoted, and iH-manncrcd pricat.” (Erucc'a Travel?, iL 
— Ed.] * Keligio Romana .... neo prodbus pr.lnmi 

nco miraculis ab ipsis cditis Buffuidebatur, is the nnconlradictt.l 
aasaranoa of tbo devout emperor Suanciia to his patriarch JIcndc.v 
(Ludolph. Comment, iro. 126, p. 529); and such assurances tbould 
preciously bept, as an antidote against any marvellous legend?. 
[Gibbon followed his host .authorities on this subject; but they mic- 
represented all the proceedings. In the second volume of Bruce’p 
Travels (p. 173 — 100), these h.avc since been detailed at great length 
from the records of the country where they occurred. To that nan-a- 
tive the reader must refer. When Claudius vras hard pressed by the 
3Iahometans, Bermudez obtained from Goa an auxiliary force of four 
hundred Portuguese, under Christopher do Gama. But ro far from 
eaving Abyssinia, they were defeated with grc.at loss, and their leader 
slain. At the first discharge of the Jloorish .artillery, the native 
troops fled in terror, and left the Europeans to their fate. TJie sur- 
vivors of these settled in the country, married, and formed a kind of 
permanent military mission for propagating their creed. In nnolber 
unsuccessful battle, Claudius was tilled, end his kingdom nhijorl 
Bubduei Za Dcnghel reigned from 1595 to ICOi. Ou his converfion 
to the Homan Catholic church, hi.s subjects rcbeilcii, and thoug'i 
assisted by the Portuguese band, he was defeated .".ud fell in the 
battle. Socinios, the rightful heir, taking the name of JIakc Segued, 
reigned from 1605 to 1632. Sc^cd was a surname, mcaning tJie 
feared or reverenced, often adopted by the kings of Abyssiuia.^ B i’h- 
ing to conciliate the Portuguese and promote tranquillity, he join'.d the 
Homan Catholic churcli. This involved him in protracted t.-eiil.f-: 
and the history of a reign of twenty-seven year.* is bric.dy stm;:.)? d up 
in a charneferistie proclam.ation, whicli ho kaued, rt-ig-aiez the crown 
to his sen. “Thu.“,‘' .adds the traveller, "in one day frU tne w.;o!s 
fabric of the Romish faith and hierarchy of the Church o: Home in 
Aby.saini.a — thrown down by an eicriion of the civil j'orccr, in its own 
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an anatliema at the apostate, and absolved bis subjects from, 
tlieir oatb of fidelity'. ’Ihe fate of Zadengbel vras revenged 
bj tbe courage and fortune of Susneus, irbo ascended the 
throne under tbe name of Segued, and more vigorously 
prosecuted tbe pious enterprise of bis kinsman. After tbe 
amusement of some unequal combats between tbe Jesuits 
and his illiterate priests, tbe emperor declared himself a 
proselyte to the synod of Chalcedon, presuming that bis 
clergy and people would embrace without delay tbe religion 
of their prince. Tbe liberty of choice was succeeded by a 
law which imposed, under pain of death, tbe belief of tbe 
two natures of Christ : tbe Abyssinians were enjoined to 
work and to play on tbe sabbath ; and Segued, in tbe face 
of Europe and Africa, renounced his connection ^vitb the 
AJesandrfan church. A Jesuit, Alphonso Mendez, tbe Ca- 
tholic patriarch of Ailtbiopia, accepted, in the name of Urban 
TUI., tbe homage and abjuration of bis penitent. “ I con- 
fess,” said tbe emperor on bis knees, “I confess that tbe 
pope is tbe near of Christ, tbe successor of St. Peter, and 
the sovereign of the world. To him I swear true obedience, 
and at his feet I offer my person and kingdom.” A similar 
oath was repeated by his son, his brother, the clergy, the 
nobles, and even the ladies of the court : the Latin patriarch 
was invested with honours and wealth ; and his missionaries 
erected their churches or citadels in the most convenient 
stations of the empire. The Jesuits themselves deplore the 
fatal indiscretion of their chief, who forgot the mildness of 
the gospel and the policy of his oi’der, to introduce with 
hasty riolence the liturgy of Pome and the Inquisition of 
Portugal. He condemned the ancient practice of circum- 
cision, which health rather than superstition had fii’st 
invented in the climate of .Ethiopia.* A new baptism, a 

defence, sgsinst the eneroacliments of priesthood and eccleriastic.v, 
tyranny." — E d.] * I am aware how tender is the questioE 

of circumcidon. Yeti trill alarm, 1. That the .Ethiopians have a 
phyEioal. reason for tbe circumcision of males, and even of females.- 
(Kecherches Pbilosophiqnes sur lea Am4ricains, tom. ii.) 2. That it 
was practised in .Ethiopia long before the introduction- of Judaism, 
or Christianity. (Herodot. L 2, c. 104 ; Marsham, Canon. Chron. P' 

73.) “ Infantes circumcidunt ob consuetudinem non ob Judaismum," 

savs Gregory the Abyssinian priest (apud Fabric. Lux Christiana; 
p. 720). Vet, in the heat of disptite, the Portuguese were sometime.^ . 
branded with the nathe, of nncircumcised. (La Croze, p, 80 Ludolpliv 
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nevr ordination, rvaa inflicted on tiic natives; and tliey 
trembled vvith horror when the most holy of the dead were 
tom from their graves, when the most illuslrious of tlie 
living were excommunicated by a foreign priest. Li the 
defence of their religion and liberty, the Abyssini.ans rose- 
in arms, with desperate hut unsuccessful zeal! I'ivc rebel- 
lions were extinguished in the blood of the insurgents; t;vo 
abunas were slain in battle, whole legions were slaughtered 
iu the field, or sutfocated in their caverns ; and neither merit, 
nor rank, nor sex, could save from an ignominious death t!io 
enemies of Home. But the rnctorious monarch was finally 
subdued by the constancy of' the nation, of his mother, of 
Ins son, and of his most faithful friends. Segued listened 
to the voice of pity, of reason, perhaps of fear ; and his edict 
of liberty of conscience instantly revealed the tyfanny and 
weakness of the Jesuits. On the death of bis father, Basi- 
lides expelled the Latin patriarch, and restored to tlie wishes 
of the nation the faith and the discipline of Egypt. Tho 
Monophysite churches resounded with a song of triumph, 
“ that the sheep of .Ethiopia were now delivered from tho 
hymnas of the West ; ” and the gates of that solitary realm 
were for ever shut against the arts, the science, and tho 
fanaticism of Europe.* 

Hist, and Comment. 1. 3, c. 1.) * The Uirco rrofcftant 

historians, Ludolphus (Hist. iEthiopica, Francofurt. ICSl ; Comintn- 
tarius, 1091; Helatio Jfova, &c. 1093, in folio); Gcddr,; (Clnirch 
History of iEHiiopm, London, 1690, in octavo), and La Croze (HisC 
du Christianismo d'Ethiopio ct d’Armenic, La Haye, 1739, in oyo- 
dccimo), have dranm their principal materials from the Jesuits, 
especially from tho General History of Tclicz, puhlhljcd in Vcrlugiust 
at Conimbra, 1060. "Wo might be surprised at their frantiK"’; but 
their most flagitious vice, tho spirit of persecution, 'vas, in their eye,'", 
tho most meritorious virtue. Ludolphus possessed some, though a 
slight, advantage from tho cEthiopic language, and the personal con- 
versation of Gregory, a free-spirited Abyssinian pric't, whom he 
invited from Romo to tho court of Saxc-Gotha. Sty the Jheo'nma 
Athiopica of Gregory, in Fabricius, Lux Evangelii, p. 710— 1 3b 
[Facilidas, on succeeding to tho throne, vac.atcd by his father, toeic 
the sumamo of Sultan Segued, He banished tho patriarch and m.i'- 
sionaries to Fremona; but finding that they iTCrc engaecd ‘P 

hatching rchcliion against him, and had invohed the .aid 'y ’, 'f 
countrymen in India, ho sent all the I’ortugncso tn the 
Jlasuah, and entered into treaties with the petty prince.i a.orig .e 
coast, to close their harhonns for ever against th.'it n-ation. (^ rnce-.^ 
1^09.) Yet fro^ time to .time, Mnissaricz piadc their vsy m-o -o® 
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•^HAI’TER XLYIII. — PLiX OF THE r.EKAXSEES OF OTHE ■WOES.— 
S0CCESSIOX AED CHAP-ACTEUS OF THE GREEK EMPERORS OF COXSTAK- 
TEfOPEEj EEOM THE TIME OP EEBACUTTS TC THE lATIX COXQCEST. 


I HATE now deduced from Trajan to Constantine, from 
Constantine to Heraclius, the regular series of the Eoman 
emperors: and faithfully erposed the prosperous and adverse 
fortunes of their reigns. Mve centuries of the decline and 
fall of the empire have already elapsed ; hut a period of 
more than eight hundred years 'still separates me from the 
term of mylahours, the taking of Constantinople hy the 
Turks. Should I persevere in the same course, should I 
observe the same measure, a proHx and slender thread 
would be spun through many a volume, nor would the 
patient reader find an adequate reward of instruction or 
amusement. At every step as we sink deeper in the decline 
and fall of the Eastern empire, the annals of each succeed- 
ing reign would impose a more tmgrateful and melancholy 
task. These annals must continue to repeat a tedious an& 
uniform tale of weakness and misery; the natural con- 
nection of causes and events would be broken by frequent 
and hasty transitions, and a minute accumulation of cir- 
cumstances must destroy the light and efiect of those 
general pictures which compose the use and ornament of a 
remote history. Prom the time of Heraclius, the Byzantine 
theatre is contracted and darkened: the line of empire, 
which had been defined by the laws of Justinian and the 
arms of Belisarius, recedes on all sides from our view ; the 
Eoman name, the proper subject of our inquiries, is reduced 
to a narrow comer of Europe, to the lonely suburbs of 
Constantinople; and the fate of the Greek empire has 
been compared to that of the Bhine, which loses itself in 
the sands before its waters mingle with the ocean. The scale 
of dominion is diminished to our view by the distance of 
time and place ; nor is the loss of external splendour com- 
pensated by the nobler gtfts of virtue and genius. In the 
last moments of her decay, Constantinople was doubtless 
more opulent and populous than Athens at ier most 
flourishing era, when a stmiiy sum of six thousand talents, 

coimtrv, to renew abortive attempts’; and eo' late as the rear lTlo,.' 
Gome of them were executed for disturbing tbe ^bace of tbe load, — ^Er. , 
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or trrelve hundred thousand pounds sterling, urns possessed 
hj" twenty-one thousand male citizens of an adult age. 
But each of these citizens was a freeman who dared to 
assert the liberty of his thoughts, words, and actions; 
whose person and property were guarded by equal law; 
and who exercised his independent vote in the government 
of the republic. Their numbers seem to be multiplied by 
the strong and various discriminations of character; under 
the shield of freedom, on the wings of emulation and vanity, 
each Athenian aspired to the level of the national dignity : 
from this commanding eminence, some chosen spirits soared 
beyond the reach of a vulgar eye; and the chances of 
superior merit in a great and populous kingdom, as they 
are proved by experience, would excuse the computation of 
imaginaiy millions. The territories of Athens, Sparta, and 
their allies, do not exceed a moderate province of France 
or England ; bub after the trophies of Salamis and Plataja, 
they expand in our fancy to the gigantic size of- Asia, 
which had been trampled under the feet of the victorious 
Greeks. But the subjects of the Byzantine empire, who 
assume and dishonour the names both of Greeks and 
Eomans, present a dead uniformity of abject vices, which 
are neither softened by the weakness of humanity, nor 
animated by the vigour of memorable crimes. The freemen 
of antiquity might repeat with generous enthusiasm the 
sentence of Homer, “ that on the first day of his servitude, 
the captive is deprived of one half of his manly virtue.” 
But the poet had only seen the effects of civil or domestic 
slavery, nor could he foretell that the second moiety of 
manhood must be annihilated' by the spiritual despotism, 
which shackles, not only the actions, but even the thoughts, 
of the prostrate votarj'. By this double yoke, the Greeks 
were oppressed under the successors of Heraclius, the 
tyrant; a law of eternal justice was degraded by the vices 
of- his subjects ; and on the throne, in the camp, in the 
schools, we search, perhaps with fruitless diligence, the 
names and characters that may desen'e to be rescued from 
oblivion. Nor are the defects of the subject compensated 
by the skill and variety of the painters. Of a space of 
eight hundred years, the first four centuries are overspread 
•with a cloud, interrupted by some faint and broken rays of 
•historic light i in th«, Jives of ftc emperors, from Maurice 
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tlie dajs of Heraclius to tlic Latin conquest; a rapid 
abstract, •vrhicb may bo supported by a general appeal to 
tbe order and test of the original bistorians. In this intro- 
duction I shall confine myself to the revolutions of the 
throne, the succession of families, the personal characters 
-of the Greek princes, the mode of their life and death, the 
maxims and influence of their domestic government, and 
the tendency of their reign to accelerate or suspend the 
domnfal of the Eastern empire. Such a chronological revievr 
will serve to illustrate the various arguments of the sub- 
sequent chapters; and each circumstance of the eventful 
story of the barbarians mil adapt itself in a proper place to 
the Byzantine annals. The internal state of the empire, 
and the dangerous heresy of the Paulicians;, which shook 
the East and enlightened the West, will be the subject of 
two separate chapters ; but these inquiries must be post- 
poned till our farther progress shall have opened the view 
of the world in the ninth and tenth centuries of the 
Christian era. After this foundation of Byzantine history, 
the following nations mil pass before our eyes, and each 
wiU occupy the space to which it may be entitled by 
greatness or merit, or the degree of connection with the 
Soman world and the present age. I. The FEA^'KS; a 
general appellation which includes all the Barbarians of 
France, Italy, and Germany, who were united by the sword 
and sceptre of Charlemagne. The persecution of images 
and their votaries, separated Borne and Italy from the 
Byzantine throne, and prepared the restoration of the 
Bonian empire in the West. II. The Aiiahs or SAn.icnys. 
Three ample chapters will be devoted to this curious and 
interesting object. In the first, after a picture of the 
country and its inhabitants, I shall investigate the cha- 
racter bf Mahomet ; the character, religion, and success of 
the pr|)yhct. In the second, I shall lead the Arabs to the 
conquest of Syria, Egypt, and Africa, the provinces of the 
Bomau empire ; nor can I check their victorious career till 
they have 'overthrown the monarchies of Persia and Spain. 
In the third, I shall inquire how Constantinople .and Europe 
were saved by the luxury and arts, the dinsion .and dcc.ay, 
of the empire dfthe caliphs. A single chapter trill include, 
III. The Buegaeians, IF. lTtf>'5.vhT.i>'s, and I . Bes- 
SIA>'S, who assaulted by sea Or, by land the provinces raid 
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tlie capital; but tbe last of these, so important in tbeir 
present greatn ess, urill excite some curiosity in their origin 
and infancy. Vl. The IToBirAys, or rather the private 
adventurers of that warlike people, who founded a powerful 
kingdom in Apulia and Sicily, shook the throne of Constan- 
tinople, displayed the trophies of chivalry, and almost 
realized the wonders of romance. YU. The Tia tttvs the 
subjects of the pope, the nations of the West, who enbsted 
under the banner of the cross for the recovery or relief of 
the holy sepulclire. The Greek emperors were terrified 
and preserved by the myriads' of pilgrims who marched to 
Jerusalem with Godfrey of Bouillon and the peers of 
Christendom. The second and third crusades trod in the 
footsteps of the first : Asia and Europe were mingled in a 
sacred war of two hundred years ; and the Christian powers 
were bravely resisted, and finally expelled, by Sakdin and 
the Mamelukes of Egypt. In these memorable crusades, 
a fleet and army of Erench and Venetians were diverted 
from Syria to the Thracian Bosphorus : they assaulted the 
capital, they subverted the Greek monarchy ; and a dynasty 
of Latin princes was seated near threescore years on the 
throne of Constantine. VIII. The Geeees themselves, 
during this period of captivity and exile, must be considered 
as a foreign nation ; the enemies, and again the sovereigns 
of Constantinople. Misfortune had rekindled a spark of 
national virtue ; and the imperial series may be continued 
with some dignity from their restoration to the Turkish 
conquest. IS. The Mogttes and Taetaes. By the arms 
of Zingis and his descendants, the globe was shaken from 
China to Poland and Greece ; the sultans were overthrown; 
the caliphs fell, and the Caesars trembled on their throne. 
The victories of Tiraour suspended above fifty years the 
final ruin of the Byzantine empire. X. I have clready 
noticed the first appearance of the Ttjeks ; and thd names 
of the fathers, of Seljitk and Othman, discriminate the two 
successive dynasties of the nation, which emerged in the 
eleventh century from the Scythian wildemess. The former 
established a potent and splendid fa'ngdom from the banks 
of the Oxus to Antioch and Mce; and the first crusade 
was provoked by the violation of Jerusalem and the danger 
' of Constantinople. Erom an humble origin, the Ottomans 
arose, the scourge and terror of Christendom. Constan- 
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ttiiople iras besieged and talien by ■^faliotnct Tl and In'a 
triumph .annihilates the remnant, *tbe image, the title, of 
the Eoman empire in the East. The schism of the Grcchc 
■will be connected ivith their last calamities, .and the resto- 
ration of learning in the 'Western ivorld. I sliall return 
from the captivity of the new, to the ruins of .ancient 
Eo 3IE ; and the venerable name, the interesting Ihcmo, will 
shed a ray of glory on the conclusion of my Labours. 


The emperor Heraclius Lad puuislicd .a tyrant and 
ascended his throne ; and the memory of his reign is per- 
petuated by the transient conquest, and irreparable loss, of 
the Eastern provinces. After the death of Eudoci.a, liis fir.-t; 
wife, ho disobeyed the patriarch, and violated the Law.?, by 
his second marri.agc with his niece Martina; and the siiper- 
stition of the Greeks hchclcl the judgment of hc.aveii in the 
diseases of the father and the deformity of his olfspriiig. 
But the opinion of an illegitimate birth is sudioient to 
distract the choice, and loosen the obedience, of the people: 
the ambition of Martina was quickened by maternal love, 
and perhaps by tbo envy of a step-motber ; and the aged 
husband was too feeble to with.stand the arts of cnnjug.a! 
allurements. Constautinc, his cldc.st son, enjoyed in a mature 
age the title of Augustus; but the weakness of in's consti- 
tution required a colleague and a guardian, and be yielded 
ivith secret reluctance to the partition of the cmjiire. T.'io 
senate was summoned to the palace to ratify or nlto.-t the 
association of HcracleonaF, the son of Martina: the inq o- 
sition of tlic diadem was consecrated by the prayer nml 
blessing of the patri.arcli ; the senntor.s and” patricians .adored 
the majesty ' of the grc.at emperor .and the partners of bm 
reign ; and, as soon as lac doors were thrown open, tie y 
avere hailed by the tumultuary but important voice cf th 
soldiers. After an interval of five month.=, the pompon • 


ceremonies, which formed Iho c.ssenco of the ByT-mtin • 
stale, were celebrated in the cathedr.al and the hippedryiau- ; 
the concord of the royal brolher.s was an'cctcdly (iirp;ayi s 
by the younger leaning on the .arm of the cldc.-: ana i..-' 
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‘sons tte equal heirs of the Eastern empire, and commanded 
them to hononr Ids -sridoTr Slartina as their mother and 
their sovereign. 

■\nien IMartina first appeared on the throne -nith the 
name and attributes of rovaltj*, she mas checked by a firm, 
though respectful, opposition: and the dpng embers of 
freedom mere kindled hr the breath of snperstitious pre- 
judice. "We reverence,” exclaimed the voice of a citizen, 
“me reverence the mother of our princes; but to those 
princes alone our obedience is due ; and Constantine, the 
elder emperor, is of an age to sustain, in his omn hands, the 
meight of the sceptre. Tour sex is excluded by nature from 
the toils of government. Horn could you combat, horn could 
you ansmer, the barbarians, mho, mith hostile or friendly 
intentions, may approach the royal city? ]May heaven 
avert from the Eoman republic this national disgrace, mhich 
mould provoke the patience of the slaves of Persia.” Mar- 
tina descended from the throne mith indignation, and sought 
a refuge in the female apartment of the palace. The reign 
of Constantine HI. lasted only one hundred and three 
days he expired in the thirtieth year of his age, and, 
although his life had been a .long malady, a belief mas 
entertained that poison had been the means, and his cruel 
step-mother the author, of his untimely fate. 

Martina reaped indeed the harvest of his death, and 
assumed the government in the name of the surviving 
emperor : but the incestuous midom of Heraclius mas uni- 
versally abhorred ; the jealousy of the people mas amakened, 
and the tmo orphans mhom Constantine had left became 
the objects of the public care. It mas in vain that the son 
of Martina, mho mas no more than fifteen years of age, mas 
taught to declare himself the guardian of his nephems, one 
of mhom he had presented at the baptismal font: it mas in 
vain that he smore on the mood of the true cross, to defend 
themassiinst all their enemies. On his death bed, the late em- 
peror iTad dispatched a trusty servant to arm the troops and 
provmces of the East in the 'defence of his helpless children ; 

* [Coas^tine ni. is the title ^vea by naausmatists to the 
emperor vho vras proclaiiaed ia jBritaia, x-U. 40/. (See voL ilL p, 3 / 3 ; 
Echhel, via. 17o : Humphreys’ 3Ianatd, p. 651.) The son of Heracliua 
and Eadoci?. is therefore styled Coastaatiae rp. by some of these 
writers, bat by Eckhel, Hemchas ^ _ 
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the eloquence and liberality of Valentin had been success- 
ful, and, from his camp of Chalcedon, he boldlv demanded 
the punishment of the assassins, and the restoration of the 
lawful heir. The licence of the soldiers, who doroured llie 
grapes and drank the wine of their Asiatic vineyards, pro- 
voked the citizens of Constantinople against the domestic 
iiuthors of their calamities, and the dome of St. Sophia 
re-echoed, not with prayers and hymns, but with the 
clamours and imprecations of an enraged multitude. At 
their imperious command, Hcracleonas appeared in the 
pulpit with the eldest of tlic royal orphans ; Uonstans alone 
was saluted as emperor of the l{omans,and a crown of cold, 
which had been taken from the tomb of Il'craclins,' was 
placed on his head, with the solemn benediction of the 
patriarch. But in the tumult of joy and indignation, the 
church was pillaged, the sanctuary was polluted by a pro- 
miscuous crowd of .Tews and Barbarians ; and the ^lono- 
-thelitc P^rhus, a creature of the empress, after dropi)iiig a 
protestation on the altar, escaped by a prudent flight from 
the zeal of the Catholics. A more serious and bloody task 
was rescn'cd for the senate, who derived a temporary 
strength from the consent of the soldiers and people. The 
spirit of Homan freedom revived the ancient and awfid 
examples of the judgment of tyrants, and the imperial 
culprits were deposed and condemned as the authors of (he 
death of Constantine. But the severity of the conscript 
fathers was stained by the indiscriminate punishment of the 
innocent and the guilty: Martina and Jlcracleonas were 
sentenced to the amputation, the former of her tongue, the 
latter of his nose; and after this cruel execution (hev con- 
sumed the remainder of their days in exile and oblivion. 
The Greeks who were cap.ahlc of reflection might find some 
consolation for their servitude, by observing the abuse of 
power when it was lodged for a moment in the bands of r.n 
aristocracj-. 

TVo shall imagine ourselves transported five IiuiKlrcd 
years backwards, to the age of the Autonincs, if 've 
to the oration which Constaus II. pronounced in the twciiui 
year of bis age before, the Byzantine senate. After return- 
ing bis thanks for the just punishment of the asrasstas wi;o 
had intercepted the fairest hopes of his father's reign,— • 
“ By tiie Diiino ^roridc5)p^^’’ said the young emperor, “ .and 
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By jour rigMeous decree, Martina and her incestuous pro- 
geny hare been cast headlong from tbe throne. Your 
majesty and Tvisdom have prerented the Roman state from 
degenerating into lavrless tyranny. I therefore exhort and. 
beseech you to stand forth as the counsellors and Judo-es of 
the common safety.” Tlie senators were gratified by the 
respectful address and liberal donative of their sovereitm ; 
but these servile Greeks xvere unvrorthy and regardless of 
freedom ; and in his mind, tbe lesson of an hour tras quickly 
erased by the prejudices of the age and the habits of des- 
potism. He retained only a jealous fear lest the senate 
or people should one day invade the right of primogeniture, 
and seat his brother Theodosius on an equal throne. By 
the imposition of holy orders, the grandson of Heraclius 
was disqualified for the purple ; hut this ceremony, which 
seemed to profane the sacraments of the church, was insuf- 
ficient to appease the suspicions of the tyrant, and the death 
of the deacon Theodosius could alone expiate the crime of 
his royal birth. His murder was avenged by the impreca- 
tions of the people, and tbe assassin, in the fulness of power, 
was driven from his capital into voluntary and perpetual 
exile. Constans embarked for Greece; and, as if he meant 
to retort the abhorrence which he deserved, he is said, from 
the imperial galley, to have spit against the walls of his 
native city, .rVfter passing the winter at Athens, he sailed 
to Tarentum in Italy, visited Rome, and concluded a long 
pilgrimage of disgrace and sacrilegious rapine, by fixing his 
residence at Syracuse.* But if Constans could iiy from his 
people, he could not fly from himself. The remorse of his 
conscience created a phantom who pursued him by land and 
sea, by day and by night: and the visionary Theodosius, 
presenting to his bps a cup of blood, said, or seemed to 
sav, Drink, brother, drink a sure emblem of the aggra- 
vation of his guilt, since he had received from the hands of 
the deacon the mystic cup of the blood of Christ, Odious 
to himself and to "mankind, Constans perished by domestic, 
perhaps by episcopal, treason, in the capital of Sicily. A 

* [Mxiraiori (Annali d’ltalia, is. 336 — 347) censures the proceedings 
of Constans in Italy, a.d. 663. Bsneventum was besieged, and, after 
a -riiifc of twelve days, the imperial robher croiied away with him 
whatever he could seize in Eome, not sparing even the brazen tiles of 
- the -Pantheon, or church of S'tx 2Laria ai Martiri.— Eu] • „ 
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eervant -wlio waited in. the bath, after pouring warm water 
•on his head, struck him violently witli the vase. He fell, 
stunned by the blow, and suffocated by tlie water ; and his 
attendants, who wondered at the tedious delay, beheld with 
indifference the corpse of their lifeless emperor. The troops 
of Sicily invested with the purple an obscure youth, whose 
inimitable beauty eluded (and it might easily elude) the 
declining art of the painters and sculptors of the age. 

Constans had left in the Byzantine palace three sons, 
the eldest of whom had been clothed in his infancy with tlic 
purple. When the father sunmioncd them to attend liis 
person in Sicil^g these precious hostages were detained by 
the Greeks, and a firm refusal informed him that thei' were 
the children of the State. The news of his murder was 
conveyed with almost supernatural speed from S^Tacusc to 
Constantinople; and Constantine, the eldest of his sons, 
inherited his throne without being the heir of the public 
hatred. His subjects contributed, with zeal and alacrity, to 
chastise the guilt and presumption of a province which bad 
usurped the rights of the senate and people; the young 
emperor sailed from the Hellespont with a ])t)wcrful fleet ; 
and the legions of Eomo and Carthago were assembled 
under his standard in tho harbour of Syracuse, ffhe defeat 
of the Sicilian tyrant was easy, his punishment just, and his 
beauteous bead was exposed iir the hippodrome; but 1 
onnot applaud tho clemency of a prince, wlio, among a 
crowd of victims, condemned the son of a patrician, for 
deploring with some biltenicss the execution nf a virtuous 
father. The youth was castrated ; be survived the opera- 
tion, and the memory of this indecent cruelly is preserved 
by' the elevation of Germanus to the rank of a patriarch and 
saint. .^Hter jjouring tins bloody libation ou bis father’s 
tomb, Constantine returned to bis capil.al, and the growth 
of bis voung beard during the Sicilian voyage, was nu- 
nounced by the familiar surname of Pogonatus, to the 
Grecian world.* But his reign, like that of his predecessor, 
was stained with fraternal discord. On his two brothers, 
Heraclius and Tiberius, be bad bestowed the title o) 

* [Ec’kIicI (viii. 220 ) rctnartf. Hint, tiUliough rurnstawt IVc'W.vtau 
rstilltho b. irtl of this caijxiror, on hi? coin?, ji not Ubf U.r- “b,\r. Ti 
hirtn ct expaii?^” which Uiotinguishc? his father Cca't-'.u'. lie !« 
coiled hy nuxnphrsys (p. Cat) Const.'iiitioe V. — KdJ 
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Augustns ; an empty title, for they continued to languish 
Tiithout trust or povrer in the solitude of the palace.'* At 
their secret instigation, the troops of the Anatolian theme or 
province approached the city on the AsLitic side, demanded 
for the royal brothers the partition or exercise of sovereignty, 
and supported their seditious claim by a theological argu- 
ment. They were Christians (they cried), and orthodox 
Catholics : the sincere votaries of the holy and undivided 
Trinity. Since there are three equal persons in heaven, it 
is reasonable there should be three equal persons upon 
earth. The emperor invited these learned dhines to a 
friendly conference, in nrhich they might propose their 
arguments, to the senate ; they obeyed the summons, but 
tlie prospect of their bodies hanging.on the gibbet in the 
suburb of Galata, reconciled their companions to the unity 
of the reign of Constantine. He pardoned his brothers, and 
their names ivere still pronounced in the public acclama- 
tions ; hut on the repetition or suspicion of a similar offence, 
the obnoxious piincss were deprived of their titles and 
noses, in the presence of the Catholic bishops who were 
assembled at Constantinople in the sixth general synod. 
In the close of his life, Pogonatus was anxious only to 
establish the right of primogeniture : the hair of his two 
sons, Justinian and Heraclius, was offered on the shrine of 
St. Peter, as a symbol of their spiritual adoption by the 
pope; hut the elder was alone exalted to the rank of 
Augustus and the assurance of the empire. 

After the decease of his father, the inheritance of the 
Eoman world devolved to Justinian H. and the name of a 
triumphant lawgiver was dishonoured by the vices of a hoy, 
who imitated his namesake only in the expensive luxury of 
building. His passions were strong ; his imderstanding was 
feeble; and he was intoxicated with a foolish pride, that his 
birth had given him the command of millions, of whom the 
smallest community would not have chosen him for their 
local magistrate. Bis favourite ministers were two beings 
the least susceptible of human sympathy, a eunuch and a 
monk : to the one he abandoned the palace, to the other the 


♦ two priac&s received tlio title of . Cjcaar from tbeir father, 

and it is onlv on the reverse of some of lus coins, that their portraii-s 
are found. (&hh^ viu.'226, Humphreys, p. C5i.)-^ED.] 
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finances; the former corrected the emperor’s mother ^rith 
a scourge, the latter suspended the insolvent tributaries, 
vrith their heads doumu-ards, over a slow and smokv lire. 
Since the days of Commodus and Caracalia, the crucltj- of 
the Eoman princes had most commonly been the effect of 
their fear; bnt Justinian, who possessed some vigour of 
character, enjoyed the suflerings, and braved the revenge, of 
his subjects about ten years, till the measure was full of ins 
crimes and of their patience. In a dark dungeon, Leontius, 
a general of reputation, had groaned .above three years witli 
some of the noblest and most deserving of the patricians.* 
he was suddenly drawn forth to assume the government of 
Greece ; and this promotion of an injured man was a m.ark 
of the contempt rather than of the confidence of his prince. 
As he was followed to the port by the kind offices of l.-is 
friends, Leontius obserred, with a sigh, that he was a victim 
adorned for sacrifice, and thatinen'tablo death would pursue 
his footsteps. They ventured to reply, that glory and cin- 
piro might'bo the recompense of a generous resolution ; that 
every order of . men abhorred the reign of a monster; and 
that the hands of two hundred thousand patriots expected 
only the voice of a loader. Tlie niglit was chosen for their 
deliverance ; and in the first effort of the conspirators, the 
prefect was slain, and the prisons were forced open: (ho 
emissaries of Leontius proclaimed in everv street, — “ Chris- 
tians, to St. Sophia! ” and the seasonable text of tbe pa- 
triarch, “This is the d.ay of the Lord 1” was the prelude of 
an inflammatory semon. From the church the people ad- 
joimned to the hippodrome : Justinian, in whoso cause not a 
sword had been nrawn, was dragged before these tumnlluary 
judges, and their clamours demanded the instant death of 
the tyrant. But Leontius, who was already clothed with 
tlie purple, cast an eye of pity on the prostrate son of his 
own benefactor and of so many emperors. The life of Jus- 
tinian was spared; the amputation of his nose, perhaps of his 
tongue, was imperfectly performed: the happy fipiihility of 
the Greek Language could impose the name of Jlhinotinctus; 
and the mutilated tj-rantwas banished to Cherson.-ein Crim- 
Tartary, a lonely settlement, where corn, wine, and oil, were 
imported as foreign lusurics. . . 

On the edge of the Scythian wildcmc??, Jiuliw.ati ftiU 
cherished the pride of his birth and the hope of hm rcflO' 
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ration. Alter tlirea years’ ezile, lie received the pleasiiiE: 
intelligence that his injury vras avenged by a second revo- 
lution, and that I/eontins in his turn had been dethroned 
and mutilated by the rebel Apsimar, who assumed the more 
respectable name of Tiberius. But the claim of lineal suc- 
cession was still formidable to a plebeian usurper; and his 
jealousy was stimulated by the complaints and charges of 
the Chersonites, who beheld the vices of the tyrant in the 
spirit of the exile. "With a band of followers, attached to 
Ins person hy common hope or common despair. Justinian 
fled from the inhospitable shore to the horde of the Chozars, 
who pitched their tents between the Tanaisahd Borysthenes. 
The khan entertained with pily and respect the royal sup- 
pliant: Bhanagoria, once' an opulent city, on the Asiatic 
side of the late ^Iceotis, was assigned for his residence ; and 
every Boman prejudice was stifled in His marriage with the 
sister of the barbarian, who seems, however, from the name 
of Theodora, to have received the sacrament of baptism. 
But the faitUess Chozar was soon tempted hy the gold of 
Constantinople : and had not the design been revealed hy 
the conjugal love of Theodora, her husband must have been 
assassinated, or betrayed into the power of his enemies. 
After strangling, with his own hands, the two emissaries of 
the khan, Justinian sent bach his wife to her brother, and 
embarked on the Euxine in search of new and more faithful 
allies. His vessel was assaulted by a violent tempest; and 
one of his pious companions advised him to deserve the 
mercv of God by a vow of general forgiveness, if be should 
be restored to the throne. “ Of forgiveness ? ” replied the 
intrepid tyrant, “may I perish this instant — ^may the_ Al- 
mighty whehn me in the waves — if I consent to spare a single 
head of my enemies I ” He survived this impious menace, 
sailed into the mouth of the Danube, trusted his person in 
the royal village of the Bulgarians, and purchased the aid of 
Terhelis, a Pagan conqueror, by the promise of his daughter 
and a partition of the treasures of the empire. The 
Bulgarian kingdom extended to the confines of Thrace; 
andlrhe two princes besieged Constantinople at the head of 
fifteen thousand horse. Apsimar was dismayed hy the 
sudden and hostile apparition of his rival,' whose .head had 
been promised by the Chozar, and of whose evasion he was 
yet ignorant. After an absence of ten years, the crimes of 
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Justinian vrere faintly remembered, and the birth and mis- 
fortunes of their hereditary eovereign excited the pity of 
the multitude, 'ever discontented rrith the ruling powers; 
and by the active diligence of bis adlicrents, he was intro- 
duced into the city aud palace of Constantine, 

_ In rewarding his allies and recalling his wife, Justinian 
displayed some sense of honour and gratitude ; and Terbolis 
retired, after sweeping away a heap of gold coin, which lie 
measured with his Scythian whip. But never was vow more 
religiously performed than the sacred oath of revenge which 
he had sworn amid the storms of the Buxine. The two 
usurpers, for I must reserve the name of tyrant for the con- 
queror, wore dragged into the hippodrome, the one from his 
prison, the other from his palace. Before their execution, 
Leontius and Apsimar were cast prostrate in chains be- 
neath the throne of the emperor; and Justim'an, plan- 
ting a foot on each of their necks, contemplated above 
an hour the chariot-race, while the inconstant people 
shouted, in the words of the Psalmist, — “ Thou shalt 
trample on the asp and basilisk, and on tlie lion and dra- 
gon shalt thou set tby foot!” The imiversal defection 
wliich he had once experienced might provoke him to repeat 
the wish of Caligula, that tho Eoman people bad but one 
head. Yet I shall presume to observe, that such' a wish is 
imworthy of an ingenious tyrant, .since his revenge and 
cruelty would have been extinguished by a single blow, 
instead of tho slow variet}' of tortures which Justinian in- 
flicted on the victims of his anger. His pleasures were in- 
exhaustible : neither pi-ivate virtue nor public scn iee could 
expiate the guilt of active, or even passive, obcdicnco lo an 
established government ; and during the six years of his new 
reign, he considered the axo, the cord, and the raclc, as the 
only instruments of royalty.* But liis most impkacablo 
hatred was pointed against tho Chersonites, who had insulted 
his exile, and violated tho laws of hospitaliU'. Tiicir remote 
situation aflbrded some means of defence, or at least of 
escape ; and a grievous tax was imposed on Constantinople, 
to supply the preparations of a fleet and army. “ -Ifl sre 

* [This tuiforglving, Uooil-thirfly tyrant F.lylrtt bhr.yh "<Iic rcr- 
vant of Christ,” and inscribed the new title on hi" eonis ' I>orns 
Atignstorum titulua ea terra C/.rlsti jiroStcatiuui.” vna 22i.) 

— hln.)- • . 
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guilty and all must perisli,” was the mandate of Justinian ; 
and the bloody execution was intrusted to his favourite 
Stephen, Svho was recommended by the epithet of the 
savage. Yet even the savage Stephen imperfectly accom- 
plished the intentions of his sovereign. The slowness of his 
attack allowed the greater part of the -inhabitants to with- 
draw into tlie country; and the minister of vengeance con- 
tented himself with reducing the youth of both sexes to a 
state of servitude, with roasting alive seven of the principal 
citizens, with drovaxing twenty in the sea, and with resen'ing^ 
forty-two in chains to receive their doom from the mouth of 
the emperor. In their return, the fleet was driven on the 
rocky shores of Anatoh’a ; and Justinian applauded the 
obedience of the Euxine, which had involved so many thou- 
sands of his subjects and enemies in a common shipwreck ; 
but the tyrant was still insatiate of blood ; and a second ex- 
pedition was commanded to extirjjate the remains of the pro- 
scribed colony. In the short interval, the Chersonites had 
returned to their city, and were prepared to die in arms ; 
the khan of the Chdzars had renounced the cause of his 
odious brother ; the exiles of every province were assembled 
in Tauris ; and Bardaues, under the name of Philippicus, 
was invested with the purple. The imperial troops, unwil- 
ling and unable to perpetrate the revenge of Justinian, 
escaped his displeasure by abjuring his allegiance ; the fleet,, 
under their new sovereign, steered back a more auspicious 
course to the harbours of Sinope and Constantinople; and 
every tongue was prompt to pronounce, every hand to exe- 
. cute, the death of the tyrant. Destitute of friends, he was 
deserted by his barbarian guards; and the stroke of the 
assassin was praised as an act of patriotism and Homan, 
virtue. Bis son Tiberius had taken refuge in a church ; his 
aged grandmother guarded the door; and the innocent 
youth, suspending round his neck the most formidable relics, 
embraced with one hand the altar, with the other the loot 
of the true cross.®^ But the popular fury that dare3_ to 
trample on superstition, is deaf to the cries of humanity ; 
and the race of Heraclius was extinguished after a reign of 
one hundred years. . - 

* [TMs yoiitli was assocjatvd in the empire with Lis' father, unaor 
the title of Tiberius IV. as 'appears on many of their coins, -{Echheh 
viii22S; Humphreys, p. 634.)— Ito.] ^ ' 
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Betvreeii tlie fall of flic Heraclian and llic rise hf ilic 
Isaurian dynasty, a sliorfc intei-val of six years is diridocl into 
three reigns. Bardanes, or PLilippicus, %Yas hailed at Con- 
stantinople as a hero -who Lad delivered his countiy from .a 
tyrant; and ho might taste some moments of happiness in 
the first transports of sincere and nnivcrsal joy. Justinian 
had left behind him an ample treasure, the fruit of cruelty 
and rapine; but this useful fund was soon and idly di.ssipalcd 
by his successor. On the festival of his birth-day, Philip- 
picus entertained the multitude with the games of the hip- 
podrome ; from thence he paraded through tlie streets with 
a thous.and banners and a thousand trumpets; refreihed 
himself in the h.aths of Zeuxippus, and, returning to tlio 
palace, entertained his nobles with a sumptuous banquet. 
At the meridian hour he withdrew to his chamher, intoxi- 
cated with flattery and wine, and forgetful that his example 
had made every subject ambitious, and tliat every ambitious 
subject was his secret enemy. Some hold conspirators in- 
troduced themselves in the disorder of the feast ; and the 
slumbering monarch was surprised, bound, blinded, and de- 
posed, before bo was sensible of his danger. Yet the trai- 
tors were deprived of their reward ; and the free voice of 
the senate and people promoted Artemius from the office of 
secretary to that of emperor : he assumed the title of Anas- 
tasius 11. and displayed in a short and troubled reigu the 
virtues both of peace and war. But after tlic extinction of 
the imperial line, the rule of obedience was violated, .and 
every change diffused the seeds of new revolutions.* In .a 
mutiny of the fleet, an obscure and reluctant officer of the 
revenue was forciblv invested with the jiurple : after some 
months of a naval war, Anastasius resigned tim sceptre; 
and the conqueror, Theodosius IH. submitted in bis turn to 
the superior ascendant of Leo, the general and emperor of 
the Oriental troops. His two predecessors were permitted 
to cmbnaco the ecclesiastical profession : the restless impn- 
ticncc of Anastasius tempted him to risk and to lose his fife 
in a treasonable enterprise ; but the last days of Tlicotlorius 
were honourable and secure. Tito single and .‘^ubiime woni, 

“ nEALTir,” which be inscribed on bis tomb, cxprc?-C3 tlie 

* plnratcri, (AnnAi xl’ltaVrt, ■ js. 510) contmsts ih^ " hmilhV.l 
pacJi Italy tinder the Lombanl laitjT, wi'h thr 

Tulsious of the misjoTcnicd Ihestcrc ccu’irc. — 
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confidence of philosoplij or religion ; and tlie fame of liis 
miracles was long preserved among the people of Ephesus. 
This convenient shelter of the church might sometimes 
impose a lesson of clemency: but it may be questioned 
•whether it is for the public interest to diminish the perils 
■of unsuccessful ambition. 

I have dwelt on the fall of a tyrant ; I shall briefly repre- 
sent the founder of a new dynasty, who is knoivn to posterity 
by the invectives of his enemies, and whose public and pri- 
vate life is involved in the ecclesiastical story of the Icono- 
clasts. Yet in spite of the clamoms of superstition, a 
favourable prejudice for the character of Leo the Isaurian, 
may be reasonably drawn from the obscurity of his birth, 
and the duration of his reign.® — ^I. In an age of manly spirit, 
the prospect of an imperial reward would have kindled everj' 
■energy of the mind, and produced a crowd of competitors 
as deserving as they were desirous to reign. Even in the 
corruption and debility of the modem Greeks, the elevation 
of a plebeian from the last to the first rank of society, sup- 
poses some qualifications above the level of the multitude. 
He would probably be ignorant and disdainful of speculative 
science ; and in the pursuit of fortune, he might absolve 
himself fi:om the obligations of benevolence and justice ; but 
to his character we may ascribe the useful virtues of pru- 
dence and fortitude, the knowledge of mankind, and the im- 
portant art of gaining their co^dence and directing their 
passions. It is agreed that Leo was a native of Isauria, and 
that Conon was his primitive name. The ■writers, whose 
awkward satire is praise, describe him as an itinerant pedlar, 
who drove an ass ■with some paltry merchandise to the 
country fairs ; and foolishly relate that he met on the road 
some Je'wish fortune-tellers, who promised him the Eoman 
empire, on condition that he should abolish the worship of 
idols. A more probable account relates the migration of his 
father from Asia iliaor to Thrace, where he exercised the 
lucrative trade of a grazier ; and he must have acquired con- 
siderable wealth, since the first introduction of his son was 
procured by a supply of five himdred sheep to the imperial 

* piuratori (Annali d’ltalia, is. 649) and.EcKhel (viii. 231) make 
Leo’s eleviition to have taken place, in TITt instead of 718, -which is 
Gibbon’s date. This accord^ldso with- a. reign of twenty-four years, 
and his death in 741 . — Ed.) 
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camp. His first service -was ia the guards of Justinian, 
where he soon attracted the notice, and, h}' degrees, the 
jealousy, of the tyrant. His valour and dexterity were con- 
spicuous in the Colchian war: from Anastasius lie received 
the command of the Anatolian legions, and hy the suffrage 
of the soldiers he was raised to the empire, with the general 
applause of the Homan world. II. In this dangerous ele- 
vation, Leo III. supported himself against the envy of his 
equals, the discontent of a powerful faction, and the assaults 
of his foreign and domestic enemies. The Catholics, who 
accuse his religious innovations, are obliged to confess that 
they were undertaten with temper, and conducted with 
firmness. Their silence respects the wisdom of his adminis- 
tration and the purity of his manners. After a reign of 
twenty-four years, he peaceably expired in the palace of 
Constantinople; and the purple which he had acquired 
was transmitted hy the right of inheritance to the third 
generation. 

In a long reign of thirty-four years, the son and suc- 
cessor of Leo, Constantine V.*' snmamed Oopronyraus, 
attacked with less temperate zeal the images or idols of the 
church. Their votaries have exhausted the bitterness of 
religious gall, in their portrait of thi.s spotted panther, this 
antichrist, this flying dragon of the serpent’s seed, who 
surpassed the vices of Elagab.alus and Hero. His reign was 
a long butchery of whatever w.is most noble, or holy, or 
innocent in his empire. In person, the emperor assisted at 
the execution of his victims, sunnyed their agonies, listened 
to their groans, and indulged, without satiating, his appetite 
for blood: a plate of noses was accepted as a grateful ofi'or- 
ing, and his domestics were often scourged or mutilated by 
the royal hand. His surname was derived from his pollution 
of his baptismal font. Tho infant might be excused ; but 
the manly pleasures of Copronymu.s degraded him below 
the level of a brute ; his lust confounded the eternal dis- 
tinctions of sex and species ; and he seemed to extract aomc 


* [Constmtlnc VI. numplircy?, p. Cat. Ecthcl li.m coin”! from 
ivtiicli it nppc.-jr.=, tliafc on the death of I.eo III. Artav.a'du-, wlio h.ad 
laaiTied Annn, the daughter cf Leo. w.aa pruchaiujed emperor, and gave 
the title of Augnstu? to h:» wiii Uieephoru.'! I: They 'vere i^vircou'.a 
.luid deprived of their right hr Cusstautiiic Coproriyir.u?, in 743. Dc 
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unnatural delight from the objects most offensive to human 
sense. In his religion, the Iconoclast -svas a heretic, a Jew, 
a Mahometan, a Pagan, and an atheist ; and his belief of an 
invisible power could be discovered only in his magic rites, 
human victims, and nocturnal sacrifices to Venus and the 
demons of antiquity. His life was stained with the most 
opposite vices, and the ulcers which covered his body anti- 
cipated before his death the sentiment of hell tortures. 
Of these accusations, which I have so patiently copied, a 
part is refuted by its own absurdity ; and in the private 
anecdotes of the life of princes, the lie is more easy as the 
detection is more difficult. "Without adopting the pernicious 
maxim, that where much is alleged, something must be true, 
I can however discern, that Constantine V. was dissolute 
and cruel. Calumny is more prone to exaggerate than to 
invent ; and her licentious tongue is checked in some mea- 
sure by the experience of the age and country to which she 
appeals. Of the bishops and monks, the generals and 
magistrates, who are said to have suffered under his reign, 
the numbers are recorded, the names were conspicuous, the 
execution was public, the mutilation visible and permanent. 
The Catholics hated the person and government of Copro- 
nymus ; but even their hatred is a proof of their oppression. 
They dissemble the provocations which might excuse or 
justify his rigour; but even these provocations must gra- 
dually inflame his resentment, and harden his temper in the 
use or the abuse of despotism. Tet the character of the 
fifth Constantine was not devoid of merit, nor did his 
government always deserve the curses or the contempt of 
the Greeks. Trom the confession of his enemies, I am 
informed of the restoration of an ancient aqueduct, of the 
redemption of two thousand five htmdred captives, of the 
uncommon plenty of the times, and of the new colonies with 
which he repeopled Constantinople and the Thracian cities. 
They reluctantly praise his activity and courage ; he was 
on horseback in the field at the head of his legions ; and, 
although the fortune of his arms was various, he triumphed 
by sea and land, on the Euphrates and the Danube, in civil 
and barbarian war. Heretical praise must be cast into the 
scale, to counterbalance the weight of orthodox invective. 
The Iconoclasts revered the virtues of the.prince: forty 
years after his death, they. still prayed before the tomb of 
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ilie saint. A miraculous vision was propagated by fanaticism 
■or fraud ; and tlie Christian hero appeared on a*^miIk-ivhito 
steed, brandishing his lance against the Pagans of Bui "-aria: 
“an absurd fable,” says the Catholic historian, “since Copro* 
nymus is chained with the demons in the abyss of hell.”* 

Leo IV. the son of the fifth, and the father of the' sixth, 
Constantine, was of a feeble constitution both of mind and 
body, and the principal care of his reign was the settlement 
of the succession. The association of the young Constantine 
was urged by the officious zeal of his subjects; and the 
emperor, conscious of his decay, complied, after a prudent 
hesitation, with their unanimous wishes. The royal infant, 
at the age of five years, was crowned ivith his motlier Irene; 
and the national consent was ratified by cverj- cireunistancc 
of pomp and solemnity that could dazzle the eyes, or bind 
the conscience, of the Greeks. An oath of fideliti' .was 
administered in the palace, the church, and the hiiipodroine, 
to the several orders of the state, who adjured the holy 
names of the son, and mother of God. “Be witness, 0 
Christ! that we will watch over the safety of Constantine, 
the son of Leo, expose our lives in his sendee, and bear true 
alJogianco to his person and posterity.” They pledged tlieir 
faith on the wood of tlic true cross", and the act of their 
engagement was deposited on the alt.ar of St. Sophia. The 
first to swear, and the fir.st to violate their oath, were the 
five sons of Copronymus by a second marriage; and the 
story of those princes is singular and tragic. The right of 
primogeniture excluded them from the throne ; the injustice 
of their elder brother defrauded them of a legac}' of about 
two millions sterling ; some vain titles were not deemed .a 
sufficient compensation for wealth and jmwer; and tlicy 
repeatedly conspired against their nephew, before and after 
the dcatli of Ins father. Tlicir first attempt was pardoned ; 
for the second offence thej" were condemned to the cccle- 
siastic.al state ; and for the third treason, Nicephonis, the 
eldest and most guilty, was deprived of his eyes, and his 
four brothers, Cliristopber, Isicelas, Anthemeus, and Eu- 
doxas, were punislicdj as a milder scntcuce, hy the amptitn* 

* piunitori records the death of Coproaymu', hot doc; not purfac 
him beyond tins vrorld, from -which he aaT.=! t!ist the Ic-o-nocia^t 
departed, “ con Ix’ciar dopo di re un nU)orniccvol mcmorj.a I'rc-tm 
i Cattolici.” Annali d' Itiduv. =. 23'3: — Ho.] 
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tion of their tongues. After fire years’ confinement, they 
escaped to the chui’ch of St. Sophia, and displayed a pathetic 
spectacle to the people. “Countrymen and Chi-istians,” 
cried jN'icephoms for himself and his mute brethren, “ behold 
the sons of your emperor, if you can still recognize our 
features in this miserable state. A life, an imperfect life, is 
all that the malice of our enemies has spared. It is noir 
threatened, andve novr throw ourselves on j'our compassion.” 
The rising murmur might have produced .a revolution, had 
it not been cheeked by the presence of a minister, who 
soothed the unhappy princes with flattery and hope, and' 
gently drew them ftom the sanctuary to the palace. They 
were speedily embarked for Greece, and Athens was allotted' 
for the place of their evOe. In this calm retreat, and in 
their helpless condition, IN'icephorus and his brothers were 
tormented by the thirst of power, and tempted by a Sclavo- 
nian chief, who ofiered to bi’eak their prison, and to lead 
them in arms, and in the purple, to the gates of Constan- 
tinople. But the Athenian people, ever zealous in the cause 
of Irene, prevented her justice or cruelty; and the five 
sons of Copronymus were plunged in eternal darlmess and 
oblivion. 

Tor himself, that emperor had chosen a barbarian wife, 
the daughter of the khan of the Ohozars but in the mar- 
riage of his heir, he preferred an Athenian vii’gin, an orphan, 
seventeen years old, whose sole fortune must have consisted 
in her personal accomplishments. The nuptials of Leo and 
Irene were celebrated with royal pomp she soon acquired 
the love and confidence of a feeble husband, and in his 
testament he declared the empress guardian of the Homan 
world, and of their sou Constantine Vl.f who was no more 
than ten years of age. During his childhood Irene most 
ably and assiduously discharged, in her public administration, 
the duties of a faithful mother ; and her zeal in the resto- 
ration of images has deserved the name and honours of a 

* [The “barbarian wife” of Copronymus had also the name of 
Irene. From her origin, their son Leo IV.. was sumamed Chazarus. 
The superstition of the ago attributed his death to his having gratified 
a childish fondness for jewelry, by placing on his head a richly orna- 
mented crown, that had been presented to a church by tbe empfiror 
iVTaurice This was folloyyed' by an eruption, which in a few days ter- 
minated his life premalurelyat the age of thirty years. Eokhei, vjii.. 
•^33 —Ed.] [Constantine VII. Humphreys, p. 600 .— Ed, j 
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samt, wliicli she still occupies in the Greek cnlrn<lar. But 
the emperor attained the maturity of youth ; the maternal 
yoke became more grievous ; and he listened to the favourites 
of his own age, who shared his pleasures, and were ambitious 
of sharing his power. Their reasons convinced him of hi? 
jriglifc, their praises of his ability, to reign ; and he enn-ented 
to reward the services of Irene by a perpetual bnaidunr-nt 
to the isle of Sicily. But her vigilance and penetration 
easily disconcerted their rash projects ; a similar, or more 
severe, punishment was retaliated on Ihcmscdvcs .and thei." 
■advisers; and Irene inflicted on the ungriitcfiil prince the 
chastisement of a boy. After this contest the mother and 
the son were at the head of two domestic factions; and, 
instead of mild influence and voluntary obedience, she held 
in chains a captive and .an enemy. The empress wa< over- 
thro^vn by the .abuse of victory ; the oath of fidelity wliich 
she exacted to herself alone, was pronounced with rcUict.ant 
murmurs; and the bold refusal of the Armenian guards 
encouraged a free and general declaration, that Constantine 
IT. was the lawful emperor of the Romans. In this cha- 
racter he ascended his hereditary throne, and dismissed Irene 
to a life of solitude and repose. But her haughty spirit 
condescended to the arts of dissimubition : she flattered the 
bishops and eunuchs, revived the filial tcnd'’rncs3 of iV.o 
prince, regained his confidence, and betrayed his crcdulify. 
The cbar.actcr of Constantine was not destitute of S'uise or 
spirit; but his educ.ation had been studiously iieglecfed ;■* 
and his ambitious mother exposed to the public cen- 
sure the vices which she had nourished, .and the .actions 
which she had secretly advised : his divorce and fccond 
marriage offended the prejudices of the clergy, and by his 
imprudent rigour he forfeited the attachment of the Arme- 
ni.an guards. A powerful conspiracy was formed fnr the 
restoration of Irene; .and the secret, though widely oiffiued, 
was failhfull.r kept above eight months, till the emr''-r'''r, 
suspicious of his danger, escaped from Constaniinciplo, witli 
the design of appealing to the provinces and .anmc'. By 

• [This 'Gtndions nc;;lett" of h^rron’s cdr.c-vtioa ly h;'". 
evidence, not only of the syirit of tlje nee, t-it r.ij'j cf 
BdvUcdty and SReneionAy taken by v.ir.O-.i i"' r'.;''. li." 

fato of ConU.antine VI. i? Inil a type cf the c'-'-aiy'yk'' t 
of ignorance, tiirough the wliol* circuit of ociei/.—im.] 
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this hasty flight, the empress -vras left on the brink of the 
precipice : yet before she implored the mercy of her son 
Irene addressed a private epistle to the friends yhom she 
had placed about his person, rrith a menace, that unless 
they accomplished, she vrould rereal, their treason. Their 
fear rendered them intrepid ; they seized the emperor on 
the Asiatic shore, and he vas transported to. the Porphyry 
apartment of the palace vhere he had first seen the light. 
In the mind of Irehe, ambition had stifled every sentinTent 
of humanity and nature ; and it vras decreed in her bloody 
council that Constantine should be rendered incapable of 
the throne: her emissaries assaulted the sleeping prince, 
and stabbed their daggers vdth such violence and precipita- 
tion into his eyes, as if they meant to execute, a mortal 
sentence. An ambiguous passage of Theophanes persuaded 
the annalist of the church that death vas the immediate 
consequence of this barbarous execution. The Catholics 
have been deceived or subdued by the authority of Baronius; 
and Protestant zeal has re-echoed the words of a cardinal 
desirous, as it should seem, to favour the patroness of images. 
Xet the blind son of Irene survived many years, oppressed 
by the court, and forgotten by the world; the Isaurian 
dynasty was silently extinguished ; and the memory of 
Constantine was recalled only by the nuptials of his daughter 
Bnphrosyne with the emperor hlichael H. 

The most bigoted orthodoxy has justly execrated the 
unnatural mother, who may not easily be paralleled in the 
history of crimes. To her bloody deed superstition has 
attributed a subsequent darkness of seventeen days ; during 
which many vessels in mid-day- were driven from their course, 
as if the sun, a globe of fire so vast and so remote, could 
sympathize with the atoms of a revoh-ing planet. On earth, 
the crime of Irene was left five years unpunished ; her reign 
was crowned with external splendour; and if she could 
silence the voice of conscience, she neither heard nor regarded 
the reproaches of mankind. The Roman world bowed to 
the government of a female ; and as she moved through the 
streets of Constantinople, the reins of four milk-white 
steeds were held by as many patricians, who marched on foot 
before the golden chariot of- their -queen, ' But these patri- 
cians were for the' most part eunuchs-; and their black 
ingratitude justified, on- this occasion', the popular hatred 
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arid contempt. Eaised, cniiclicd, intruHtcd wtli fbe fint 
dignities of the empire, they hasDly conspired agn'nsf, their 
benefactress; thereat treasurer "jffccphonis avsh sccrcUv 
invested nith the purple ; her successor vras introduced ini'o 
the palace, and crowned at St. Sophia by the renal patriarch. 
In their first iutervievr, she recapitulated with dignity the 
revolutions of her life, gently accused the perfidy of Kice- 
phorus, insinuated that he owed his life to her unsuspicious 
•clemency, and, for the throne and (rc.asures which slio 
resigned, solicited a decent and honourable retreat. Hi? 
avarice refused this modest compensation ; and in lier csilo 
of tlie isle of Lesbos, the empress earned a scanty subs islence 
by the labours of her distaff. 

Many tyrants have reigned undoubtedly more criminal 
than isicephorus, hut none perhaps have more dccplr in- 
curred the universal abborronco of their people. Jlis’ cha- 
racter was stained with the three odious rices of hyporrisy, 
ingratitude, and avarice ; his want of virlnc was not rcdee.TH'd 
br any superior talents, nor his want of talents by any 
picasing qualiOcations. TJnsldlful and unfortunate in v.af, 
Jlsicephorus was vanquished by the Saracens, and slain by 
the Bulgarians ; and the advantage of bis death overbalanced, 
in the public opinion, the destruction of a Komau army. 
His son and heir Stauracius escaped from the field with .a 
mortal wound; j’ct six months of .an expiring life were 
.sufficient to refute his indecent, tUougli popular, declanitinn. 
that he would in all things avoid tho example of bis fallier. 
On the near prospect of bis decease, Itlichacl. th-; gren!. 
master of the palace, and the husband of Ins sister Proropia, 
was named by every person of the palace and city, exc'-pt 
by liis envious brother. Tenacious of .a sroptre, now falling 
from his hand, ho conspired against the life of his rticcessor, 
and cherished the idea of changing to a democracy the 
Homan empire. But these rash projects served only to 
inflame the zeal of the people, and to remove the reniplea 
of the candidate : Michael I. accepted the piirjdc. and 1 eJow 
he sank into the grave, the son of XiccphoniR implored li e 
clemency of his new sovereign.*" Had Michael in .on ni'o r,f 

* [Miclia'il wns the ran 6 f Tiitoplirlscti;'. He hs'J U:' rj 

IlliRngabc from his pmailfathcr, and Curorri'-ts. fwai bn 

predecessor is called Kiccjihoras t/trwre^nd by Krth’cJ tri:.'. ; 

,2ay3 r.ha that Staaracins died the Wlowii.pyrsr ja a ir'-na* l.n 

■jc 2 
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peace ascended an hereditary tlurone, he might have reigned 
and died the father of his people : but his mild virtues vrere 
adapted to the shade of private life, nor was he capable of 
controlling the ambition of his equals, or of resisting the 
arms of the victorious Bulgarians. While his want of ability 
and success exposed him to the contempt of the soldiers, the 
masculine spirit of his wife Procopia awakened their indig- 
nation. Even the Greeks of the ninth century were pro- 
voked by the insolence of a female, who, in the front of the 
standards, presumed to direct their disciphne and animate 
their valour ; and their licentious clamours advised the new 
Semiramis to reverence the majesty of a Eoman camp. After 
an unsuccessful campaign, the emperor left, in their winter 
quarters of Thrace, a disaffected army under the command 
of his enemies ; and their artful eloquence persuaded the 
soldiers to break the dominion of the eunuchs, to degrade 
the husband of Procopia, and to assert the right of a military 
election. They marched towards the capital ; yet the clergy, 
the senate, and the people of Constantinople, adhered to 
the cause of Michael ; and the troops and treasures of Asia 
might have protracted the mischiefs of civil war. But his 
humanity (by the ambitious it will be termed his weakness) 
protested, that not a drop of Christian blood should be shed 
in his quarrel, and his messengers presented the conquerors 
with the keys of the city and the palace. They were dis- 
armed by his innocence and submission ; his life and his 
eyes were spared ; and the imperial monk enjoyed the com- 
forts of solitude and religion above thirty-two years after he 
had been stripped of the purple and separated from his 
wife.* 

A rebel in the time of Nicephorus, the famous and 
unfortunate Bardanes, had once the curiosity to consult an 
Asiatic prophet, who after prognosticating his fall, an- 
nounced the fortunes of his three principal officers, Leo the 
Armenian, Michael the Phrygian, and Thomas the Cappa- 
docian, the successive reigns of the two former, the fruitless 

. • ^ [Micliael had also a son Theophylactus, whom he made his col- 
league, and whom he wished to connect, hy marriage, with the family 
qf Charlemagne. (Muratori, Ann. d’Jtah si. 6.) -.The- coins on which 
' this prince is represented with Ms father, are noticed by Humphreys, 
(p. 655) hut overlooked by EckheL The unfortunate youth was muti- 
lated by Leo and confined in a monastery. — ^E d.] 
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and fatal enterprise of fte tliird. This prediction was 
verified, or rather was produced by the event. Ten years 
afterwards, when the Thracian camp rejected the hnsband 
of PrOcopia, the crown was presented to the same Leo, the 
first in military rank and the secret author of the mutiny. 
As he affected to hesitate — ^“with this sword,” (said his 
companion Michael) “I will open the gates of Constan- 
tinople to your imperial sway ; or instantly plunge it into 
your bosom, if you obstinately resist the just desires of 
your fellow-soldiers.” The compliance of the Armenian 
was rewarded with the empire, and he reigned seven years 
and a half under the name of Leo Y. Lducated in a camp, 
and ignorant both of laws and letters, he introduced into 
his civil government the rigour and even cruelty of military 
discipline ; but if his severity was sometimes dangerous to 
the innocent, it was always formidable to the guiltj'. His 
religious inconstancy was taxed by the epithet of chameleon, 
but the Catholics have acknowledged by the voice of a E.aint 
and confessors, that the life of the Iconoclast was useful to 
the republic. The zeal of his companion Micliael was 
repaid with riches, honours, and military command ; and his 
subordinate talents were beneficially employed in the public 
service. Tet the Phrygian was dissatisfied at recching ns a 
favour a scanty portion of the imperial prize, which he had 
bestowed on bis equal ; and bis discontent, which sometimes 
evaporated in a hasty discourse, at length assumed a more 
threatening and hosrae aspect against a prince whom he 
represented as a cruel tyrant. That twant, however, re- 
peatedly detected, warned, and dismissed the old companion 
of his arms, till fear and resentment prevailed over gratitude; 
and Michael, after a scrutiny iuto bis actions and designs, 
was convicted of treason, and sentenced to be burnt alive in 
the furnace of the private baths. The devout humanitv; of 
the empress Theophano was fatal to her husband and family. 
A solemn day, the twenty-fifth of December, had been fixed 
for the execution ; she urged, that the anniversary of the 
Saviour’s birth would be profaned by this inhuman spectacle, 
and Leo consented with reluctance to a decent respite. But 
on the vigil of the feast,- his sleepless anxietj* prompts him 
to visit at the dead of -riighlr the chamber in which Ms 
enemj’ was confined: heTieheld him released from his chain, 
and stretched on his jailer’s hed-jss a profound slumber. 
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Leo vras alarmed at these signs of security and intelligence^ 
but though he retired ndth silent steps, his entrance and 
departure ^rere noticed by a sbive who lay concealed in a 
corner of the prison. IJnder the pretence of requesting 
the spiritual aid of a confessor, Michael informed the co]>- 
spirators that their lives depended on his discretion, and 
that a few hours were left to assure their ovm safety by the 
deliverance of their friend and. country. On the great 
festivals, a chosen band of priests and chanters was admitted 
into the palace by a private gate, to sing matins in the 
chapel ; and Leo, who regulated with the same strictness 
the discipline of the choir and of the camp, was seldom 
absent from these early devotions. In the ecclesiastical 
habit, but with swords under their robes, the conspirators 
mingled with the procession, lurked in the angles of the 
chapel, and expected, as the signal of murder, the intonation, 
of the first psahn by the emperor himself. The imperfect 
light, and the uniformity of dress, might have favoured his 
escape, while their assault was pointed against a harmless 
priest ; but they soon discovered their mistake, and encom- 
passed on all sides the royal victim. "Without a weapon 
and without a friend, he grasped a weighty cross, and stood 
at bay against the hunters of his life ; but as he asked for 
mercy, — “This is the hour, not of mercy, but of vengeance,” 
was the inexorable reply. The stroke of a well-aimed sword 
separated from his body the right arm and the cross, and 
Leo the Armenian was slain at the foot of the altar.^= 

A memorable reverse of fortune was displayed in 
Miehael H. who, from a defect in his speech, was smuiamed 
the Stammerer.t He was snatched from the fiery furnace 
to the sovereignty of an empire ; and as in the tumult a 
smith could not readily be found, the fetters remained on 
his legs several hours after he was seated on the throne of 

* tad a son and colleague, named Constantine, vrlio, on his 

father’s death, was mutilated and banished. _See^ Eckhel (viii. 238) 
who does not however give this prince a place in his list of emperors ; 
and Humphreys (p. 655) who calls him Constantine YIIL Great con- 
fusion will he found from this time in the numbering of successive 
Constantines by different writers. — E d.] 

+ [Mithaelll. was the founder of the Amorian dy:;asty, so called 
from the place of his birth, Amorium, a city of Phiygia. , See ch. 62. 
—Ed.] ‘ 
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tlie CiEsars. The royal hlood which had been the price of 
his elevation, was unprofitably spent; in the purple he 
retamed the ignoble vices of his origin ; and llichacl lost 
his prorinces with as supine indifference as if they had been 
the inheritance of his lathers. His title was disputed by 
Thomas, the last of the military triumvirate, who transported 
into Europe fourscore thousand barbarians from the banks 
of the Tigris and the shores of the Caspian. He fomod 
the siege pf Constantinople ; but the capital was defended 
with spiritual and carnal weapons; a Bulgarian king 
assaulted the camp of the Orientals, and Thomas had the 
misfortune, or the weakness, to fall alive into the power of 
the conqueror. The hands -and feet of the rebel were 
amputated ; he was placed on an ass, and, amidst the insults 
of the people, was led through the streets, which he sprinkled 
with his blood. The depravation of manners, as savage as 
they were corrupt, is marked by the presence of the emperor 
himself. Deaf to the lamentations of a fellow-soldier, ho 
incessantly pressed the discovery of more accomplices, till 
his curiosity was checked by the question of an honest or 
guilty minister, — “"Would yon give credit to an enemy 
against the most faithful of your friends?” After the 
death of his first wife, the dmperor, at the request of the 
senate, drew from her monastery Euphrosyne, the daughter 
of Constantine VI. Her august birth might justify a 
stipulation in the marriage-contract, that her children should 
equally share the empire with their elder brother. But the 
nuptials of h'licbael and Euphrosyne were barren ; and she 
was content with the title of mother of Thoophilus, his son 
and successor. 

The character of Tlieophilus is a rare example in which 
religious zeal has allowed, and perhaps magnified, the 
virtues of a heretic and a persecutor. His valour was often 
felt by the enemies, and liis justice by the subjects, of the 
monarchy; but the valour of Theopbilus was rash and 
fruitless, and bis justice arbitrary and cruel. He displayed 
the banner of the cross against the Saracens; but his live 
expeditions were concluded bj' a signal overthrow; Ainonuni, 
the native city of bis ancestors, was levelled with the ground,^ 
and from hjs military toils, he derived only the surnamp oi 
the Hnfortiinalc. The wisdom of a sovereign is comprised 
in the institution of laws and the choice of magistrates, and 
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v/Wle lie seems without action^ his civil government revolves 
round Ms centre mth the silence and order of the planetary 
system. But the justice of Theophilus was fashioned on 
the model of the Oriental despots, who, in personal and 
irregular acts of authority, consult' the reason or passion of 
the moment, without measuring the sentence by the law, or 
the penalty by the offence. A poor woman threw herself at 
the emperor’s feet to complain of a powerful neighbour, the 
brother of the empress, who had raised his palace-wall to 
such an inconvenient height, that her humble dwelling was 
excluded from light and air! On the proof of the fact, 
instead of granting, like an ordinary judge, sufficient or 
ample damages to the plaintiff, the sovereign adjudged to 
her use and benefit the palace and the ground, hlor was 
Theophilus content with this extravagant satisfaction ; his 
zeal converted a civil trespass into a criminal act ; and the 
unfortunate patrician was stripped and scourged in the 
public place of Constantinople. Bor some venial offences, 
some defect of equity or vigjlance, the principal ministers, a 
prefect, a quzestor, a captain of the guards, were banished, 
or mutilated, or scalded with boiling pitch, or burnt alive in 
the hippodrome ; and as these dreadful examples might be 
the efiects of error or caprice, they must have alienated 
from his service the best and wisest of the citizens. But 
the pride of the monarch was flattered in the exercise of 
power, or, as he thought, of virtue ; and the people, safe in 
their obscurity, applauded the danger and debasement of 
their superiors. This extraordinary rigour was justified, in 
some measure, by its salutaiy consequences ; since, after a 
scrutiny of seventeeii days, not a complaint or abuse could 
be found in the court or city ; and it might be alleged that 
the Greeks could be ruled only with a rod of iron, and that 
the public intei’est is the motive and law of the supreme 
judge. Tet' in the crime, or the suspicion, of treason, that 
judge is of all others the most credulous and partial. Theo- 
nliilus might inflict a tardy vengeance on the assassins of 
teo and the saviotns of his father; but he enjoyed the 
fruits of them crime ; and his jealous tyranny sacrificed a 
brother and a prince to the future safety of his life. A 
Persian of the race of the Sassanides died in poverty and 
exile at Constantinople, leavdng an only son, the issue of a 
plebeian marriage. At thfi a^ of twelve years, the royal 
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birth of Theojjhohus rras revealed, and his merit vras not 
nnworth}- of his birth. He uas educated in the Byzantine 
palace, a Christian and a soldier; advanced nith rapid steps 
in the career of fortune and glory ; received the hand of the 
emperor’s sister; and was promoted to the command of 
thirty thousand Persians, who, like his father, had fled from 
the Slahometan conquerors. These troops, doubly infected 
with mercenary and fanatic vices, were desirous of revolting 
against their benefactor, and erecting the standard of their 
native king; but the loyal Theophobus rejected their ofiers, 
disconcerted their schemes, and escaped from their hands to 
the camp or palace of his royal brother. A generous con- 
fidence might have secured a faithful and able guardian for 
his wife and liis infant son, to whom Theophilus, in the 
flower of his age, was compelled to leave the inheritance of 
the empire.* But his jealousy was exasperated by envy 
and disease : he feared the dangerous virtues which might 
■either support or oppress their infancy and weakness ; and 
the dj'ing emperor demanded the head of the Persian prince. 
"With savage delight he recognized the familiar features of 
his brother; “Thou art no longer Theophobus,” he said; 
and sinking on his couch, he added with a faultering voice, 
“ Soon, too soon, I shall be no more Theophilus !” 

The Russians, who have borrowed from the Greeks the 
greatest part of their civil and ecclesiastical policy, pre- 
served, till the last century, a singular institution in the 
marriage of the czar. They collected, not the virgins of 
every rank and of every province, a vain and romantic idea, 
but the daughters of the principal nobles, who awaited in 
the palace the choice of their sovereign. It is affirmed, 
that a similar method was adopted in the nuptials of Tiieo- 
philus. TVith a golden apple in his hand, he slowly walked 
between two lines of contending beauties: his eye was 
detained by the charms of Icasia, and, in the awkwardness 
of a first declaration, the prince could only obsen’c, that in 
this world, women had been the cause of much evil: “And 
surely, sir,” (she pertly replied), “they have likewise been the 

* [Theophilus had another son, Constantine, whoso name is found 
on coins. In Eokbel’-s enumeration he appears ns Constantino VII. 
(voh viit p. 210. 52S); Humphreys Jp. 6S5) givc.s his name only, without 
B number. — ^En.) 
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occasion of mucli good.” This affectation of unseasonahlo 
wit displeased the imperial lover; he turned aside in disgust j 
Icasia concealed her mortification in a convent; and the 
modest silence of Theodora was rewarded with the golden 
apple. She deserved the love, but did not escape the severitj,. 
of her lord. Trom the palace garden he belield a vessel deeply 
laden, and steering into the port; on the discovery that the 
precious cargo of Syrian luxury was the property of his 
wife, he condemned the ship to the flames, with a sharp 
reproach, that her avarice had degraded the character of an 
empress into that of a merchant. Tet his last choice 
intrusted her with the guardianship of the empire and her 
son Michael, who was left an orphan in the fifth year of his 
age. The restoration of images, and the final extirpation 
of the Iconoclasts, has endeared her name to the devotion 
of the Greeks ; but in the fervour of religious zeal, Theodora 
entertained a grateful regard for the memory and salvation 
of her husband. After thiiteen years of a prudent and 
frugal administration, she perceived the decline of her 
influence ; but the second Irene imitated only the virtues of 
her predecessor. Instead of conspiring against the life or 
government of her son, she retired, without a struggle, 
though not without a murmur, to the solitude of private 
life, deploring the ingratitude, the lices, and the iuevitahle 
min, of the worthless youth. 

Among the successors of hTero and • Elagahalus, we have 
not hitherto foimd the imitation of their vices, the character 
of a Koman prince who considered pleasure as the object of 
life, and virtue as the enemy of pleasure. Whatever might 
have been tbe maternal care of Theodora in the education 
of Michael III. her unfortunate son was a king before he 
was a man. If the ambitious mother laboured to check the 
progress of reason, she could not cool the ebullition of 
passion ; and her selfish policy was justly repaid by the 
contempt and ingratitude of the headstrong youth. At 
the age of eighteen, he rejected her authority, without feel- 
ing his own incapacity to govern the empire^ and himself. 
With Theodora, all gravity and wisdom retired from the 
court ; their place was supplied by the alternate dominion 
of vice and folly ; and it was impossible, without forfeiting 
the public esteem, to acquire or preserve., the favour of the 
emperor. The millions, of gold and silver which had been. 
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accumuLited for tte service of tlie state, ivcrc larislied on 
the vilest of men, who flattered his passions and shared hi.s 
pleasures ; and in a reign of thirteen years, the richest of 
sovereigns was compelled to strip the palace and the 
churches of their precious furniture. Like 2\ero, he 
delighted in the amusements of the theatre, and sighed to 
be surpassed in the accomplishments in which he should 
have blushed to excel. Yet the studies of iS'ero in music 
and poetry betrayed some symptoms of a liberal taste : the 
more ignoble arts of the son of Theophilus were confined to 
the chariot-race of the hippodrome. The four factions which 
had agitated the peace, still amused the idleness, of the 
capital: for himself, the emperor assumed the blue livery; 
the three rival colours were distributed to bis favourites, 
and in the vile though eager contention ho forgot the 
dignity of his person and the safety of his dominions. He 
silenced the messenger of an invasion, who presumed to 
divert his attention in the most critical moment of the race; 
and, by his command, the importunate beacons were extin- 
guished, that too frequently spread the alarm from Tarsus 
to Constantinople. The most skilful charioteers obtained 
the first place in his confidence and esteem; their merit 
was profusely rewarded ; the emperor feasted in theif house.s, 
and presented their children at the baptismal font ; and, 
while he applauded his own popularity, he affected to blame 
the cold and stately reserve of his predecessors. Tho 
unnatural lusts which had degraded even the manhood of 
Hero were banished from the world ; yet tho strength of 
Michael was consumed by tbe indulgence of love and in- 
temperance. In bis midnight revels, when bis passions were 
inflamed by wine, he was provoked to issue the 'most 
sanguinary commands ; and, if any feelings of humanity 
were left, be was reduced, with the return of sense, to 
approve tbe salutary disobedience of his senwnts. But tho 
most extraordinary feature in tbe character of Michael is 
the profane mockery of the religion of his country. The 
superstition of the G-reeks might indeed excite the smile of 
a philosopher ; but bis smile would have been rational and 
temperate, and he must have condemned tbe ignorant foUy 
of a youth who insulted the objects of public veneration. 
A buffoon of the court was invested in the robes of tho 
patriarch ; bis twelve mctrbpi^icaus, among whom tho 
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emperor -was raiiked, assumed their ecclesiastical garments ; 
they used or abused the sacred vessels of the altar; and, in 
their bacchanalian feastSj the holy communion rras adminis- 
tered in a nauseous compound of vinegar and mustard. Not 
vrere these impious spectacles concealed from the eyes of 
the city. On the day of a solemn festival, the emperor, 
ivith his bishops or buffoons, rode on asses through the 
Streets, encountered the true patriarch at the head of his 
clergy, and, by their licentious shouts and obscene gestures, 
disordered the gravity of the Christian procession. The 
devotion of hlichael appeared only in some offence to reason 
or piety ; he received his theatrical crowns from the statue 
of the Virgin; and an imperial tomb was violated for the 
sake of burning the bones of Constantine the Iconoclast. 
By this extravagant conduct, the son of Theophilus became 
as contemptible as he was odious; every citizen was im- 
patient for the deliverance of his country ; and even the 
favourites of the moment were apprehensive that a caprice 
might snatch away what a caprice had bestowed. In the 
thirtieth year of his age, and in the hour of intoxication 
and sleep, Michael HI. was murdered in his chamber by the 
founder of a new dynasty, whom the emperor had raised to 
an equality of rank and power. 

Tlie genealogy of Basil the Macedonian (if it be not the 
spurious offspring of pride and flattery) exhibits a genuine 
picture of .the revolution of the most illustrious families. 
The Arsacides, the rivals of Borne, possessed the sceptre 
of the East near four himdred years : a younger branch of 
these Parthian kings continued to reign in Armenia ; and 
their royal descendants survived the partition and servitude 
of that ancient monarchy. Two of these, Artabanus and 
Chlienes, escaped or retired to the court of Leo I. ; his 
bounty seated them in a safe and hospitable exile, in the 
province of Macedonia : Adrianople was their final settle- 
ment. During several generations they maintained the 
dignity of their birth ; and their Boman patriotism rejected 
the tempting offers of the Persian and Arabian powers, 
who recalled them to their native country. But their 
splendour was insensibly clouded by time and poverty; 
and the father of Basil was reduced to a small farm, which 
he cultivated with his own hands; yet he_ scorned to. dis- 
grace the blood of the Arsacides by -fc’ plebeian alhance ; his 
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v/ife, a -widoTT of Adrianople, -was pleased to count among her 
ancestors the great Constantine; and their royal infant 
was connected by some dark afSnitr of lineage or country 
with the Macedonian Alexander. STo sooncr'was he born, 
than the cradle of Basil, his family, and his city, were swept 
away by an inundation of the Bulgarians ; ho was educated 
a slave in a foreign land ; and, in this severe discipline, he 
acquired the hardiness of body and flexibility of mind 
wmch promoted his future elevation. In the age of youth 
or manhood he shared the deliverance of the Eoman cap- 
tives, who generously broke their fetters, marched througlj 
Bulgaria to the shores of the Euxine, defeated two armies 
of Barbarians, embarked in the ships which had been 
stationed for their reception, and returned to Constanti- 
nople, from whence they were distributed to their respective 
homes. But the freedom of Basil was naked and destitute ; 
his farm was ruined by the calamities of war; after his 
father’s death, his manual labour, or service, could no 
longer support a family of orphans; and he resolved to 
seek a more conspicuous theatre, in which cverj- \irtue 
and every vice may lead to the paths of greatness. The 
first night of his arrival at Constantinople, without friends 
or money, the weaiy pilgrim slept on the stops of the 
church of St. Diomede; ho was led by the casual hospi- 
talit)' of a monk; and was introduced to the service of a 
cousin and namesake of the emperor Theophilus, who, 
though himself of a diminutive person, was always followed 
by a train of tall and handsome domestics. Basil attended 
his patron to the government of Peloponnesus; eclipsed, 
hy his personal merit, the birth and dignity of Theophilus, 
and formed a useful connection with a wealthy and chari- 
table matron of Patras. Her spiritual or carnal love 
embraced the young adventurer, whom she adopted as her 
son. Danielis presented him with thirty slaves; and the 
produce of her bounty was expended in the support of his 
brothers, and the purchase of some large estates in Slace- 
donia. His gratitude or ambition still attached him to tho 
service of Theophilus ; and a luclcy accident recommended 
him to the notice of the court. A famous wrestler, in tho 
train of the Bulgarian ambassadors, bad defied, at the royal 
banquet, the boldest, and .most robust of the Greehs. The 
strength of Basil .was Raised; he accepted Iho challenge; 
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and the barbarian champion was orertbrown at the first 
onset. A beautiful but vicious horse was condemned to 
be hamstrung ; it was subdued by the dexterity and courage 
of the servant of Theophilus ; and his conqueror was pro- 
moted to an honourable rank in the imperial stables. But 
it_ was impossible to obtain the confidence of Michael, 
without complying with his vices; and his new favourite,- 
the great chamberlain of the palace, was raised and sup- 
ported by a disgraceful mamage with a royal concubine, 
and the dishonoim of his sister who succeeded to her place. 
The public administration had been abandoned to the 
Cffisar Bardas, .the brother and enemy of Theodora; but 
the arts of female influence persuaded Michael to hate and 
to fear his uncle : he was drawn from Constantinople, under 
the pretext of a Cretan expedition, and stabbed in the 
tent of audience, by the sword of the chamberlain, and in 
the presence of the emperor. About a month after this 
execution, Basil was invested with the title of Augustus 
and the government of the empire. He supported this 
unequal association till his influence was fortified by po- 
pular esteem. His life. was endangered by the caprice of 
the emperor; and his dignity was profaned by a second 
colleague, who had rowed in the galleys. Tet the murder 
of his benefactor must be condemned as an act of ingra- 
titude and treason ; and the churches which he dedicated 
to the name of St. hlichael were a poor and puerile 
expiation of his guilt. 

The difierent ages of Basil I. may be compared with 
those of Augustus. The situation of the Greek did not 
allow him in his earliest youth to lead an army against his 
country, or to proscribe the noblest of her sons ; but his 
aspiring genius stooped to the arts of a slave ; he dis- 
sembled his ambition and even his virtues, and grasped, 
with the bloody hand of an assassin, the empire which he 
ruled with the wisdom and tenderness of a parent. A 
private citizen may feel bis iuterest repugnant to his duty; 
but it must be from a deficiency of sense or courage, that 
an absolute monarch can separate his happiness from his 
glory, or his glory from the public welfare. The life or 
panegyric of Basil has indeed been composed and published' 
under the long reign of his descendants; -but even their 
stability on the fin;one may be justly ascribed to the su- 
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perior merit of their ancestor. In his character, his grand- 
son Constantine has attempted to delineate a perfect ima'^e 
of royalty; hut that feeble prince, unless he had copied 
a real model, could not easily have soared so high above the 
level of his own conduct or conceptions. But the most 
solid praise of Basil is drawn from the comparison of a 
ruined and a flourishing monarchy, that wliich he wrested 
from the dissolute Ulichael, and that which he bequeathed 
to the Macedonian dynasty. The evils, which had been 
Eanetified by time and example, were corrected by Ids 
master-hand ; and he revived, if not the national spirit, at 
least the order and majesty of the Eoman empire. His 
application was indefatigable, his temper cool, his under- 
standing vigorous and decisive; and in his practice he 
ohsen'ed that rare and salutary moderation, which pursues 
each virtue, at an equal distance between the opposite 
vices. His railitaiy service had been confined to the palace ; 
nor was the emperor endowed with the spirit or the talents 
of a warrior. Yet under Ids reign the Eoman arms wore 
again formidable to the Barbarians. As soon as he had 
formed a new army by discipline and exercise, be appeared 
in person on the b.anhs of the Euphrates, curbed the pride 
of the Saracens, and suppressed the dangerous though just 
revolt of the Manichieans. His indignation against a rebel, 
who had long eluded' his pursuit, provoked him to wish 
and to pray, that, by the grace of God. lie might drive 
three arrows into the head of Chrysocheir. That odious 
head, which had been obtained by treason rather than by 
valour, was suspended from a tree, and thrice exposed te 
the de.vtcrity of the imperial archer : a base revenge against 
the dead, more worthy of the times than of the character 
of Basil. But his principal merit was in the civil adminis- 
tration ' of the finances and of the laws. To replenish nn 
exhausted treasury, it was proposed to resume the lavish 
and ill-placed gifts of his predecessor; his prudence abated 
one moiety of the restitution ; and a sum of 1,200,000?. 
was instantly procured to answer the most pressing de- 
mands, and to allow some space for the mature opemtions 
of economy. Among the various schemes for the improve- 
ment of the revenue, a new mode was suggested of capi- 
tation, or tribute, which would have too much depended on 
the arbitrary discretion of the assessors^,; , A sufficient list 
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of honest and able agents was instantly produced by the 
minister ; but, on the more careful scrutiny of Basil himself, 
only two coidd he found who might be safely intrusted 
with such dangerous powers ; and they justified his esteem 
by declining his confidence. But the serious and success- 
ful diligence of the emperor established by degrees an 
equitable balance of properly and payment, of receipt and 
expenditme ; a peculiar fund was appropriated to each 
service ; and a public method secured the interest of the 
prince and the property of the people. After reforming 
the luxury, he assigned two patrimonial estates to supply 
the decent plenty, of the imperial table ; the contributions 
of the subject were reserved for his defence; and the 
residue was employed in the embeUishment of the capital 
and provinces. A taste for building, however costly, may 
deserve some praise and much excuse; from thence in- 
dustry is fed, art is encouraged, and some object is attained 
of public emolument or pleasure; the use of a road, an 
aqueduct, or an hospital, is obvious and solid ; and the 
hundred churches that arose by the command of Basil 
were consecrated to the devotion of the age. In the cha- 
racter of a judge he was assiduous and impartial, desirous 
to save, but not afraid to strike; the oppressors of the 
people were severely chastised ; but his personal foes, 
whom it might be unsafe to pardon, were condemned, after 
the loss of their eyes, to a life of solitude and repentance. 
The change of language and manners demanded a revision 
of the obsolete jurisprudence of Justinian ; the voluminous 
body of his Institutes, Pandects, Code, and jSTovels, was 
digested under forty titles, in the Greek idiom ; and the 
Sasilics, which were improved and completed by hm son 
and grandson, must be referred to the original genius of 
the founder of their race. This glorious -rei^ was termi- 
nated by an accident in the chase. A furious stag en- 
tangled his horns in the belt of Bash, and raised him from 
his horse ; he was rescued by an attendant, who cut the 
belt and slew the animal; • but the fall, or the fayef^ 
exhausted the strength of the aged monarch, and he expiredS 
in the palace amidst the tears of his family and people. 
If he struck ofl[ the head of the faithful servant for pre- , 
suming to draw his sword against his^ soverei^, the pride 
of despotism, which had lain dormany in. his life, revived in 
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tTie last moments of despair, when lie no longer wanted 
or valued the opinion of mankind. 

_ Of the four sons of the emperor, Constantino died beforo 
his father, whose grief and credulity were amused by a 
flattering impostor and a vain apparition.* Stephen, the 
youngest, was content with the honours of a patri.arch and 
a saint ; both Leo and Adexander were alike invested with 
the purple, but the powers of government were solely 
exercised by the elder brother. The name of Leo YI. has 
been dignified with the title oi philosopher ; and the union 
of the prince and the sage, of the active and speculative 
virtues, would indeed constitute the perfection of human 
nature. But the claims of Leo are far short of this ideal 
excellence. Did he reduce his passions and .appetite.s under 
the dominion of reason ? His life was spent in the pomp 
of the palace, in the society of his wives and concubines ; 
and even the clemency which he shewed, and the peaco 
which he strove to preserve, must be imputed to tho 
softness and indolence of his character. Did _ he subduo 
his prejudices, and those of his subjects ? Hi_s mind was 
tanged with the most puerile superstition*, tho influence of 
tho clergy, and the errors of the people, were consecrated 
by his laws ; and the oracles of Leo, which reveal, in pro- 
phetic style, the fates ot the empire, are founded on tho 
arts of astrology and divination. If we still inquire the 
reason of his sago appellation, it can only be replied, that 
the son of Basil was less ignorant than tho greater part of 
his contemporaries in church aud state ; that his education 
had been directed by the learned Photius ; and that several 
books of profane and ecclesiastical science were composed 
by the pen, or in the name, of the imperial pldlosophcr. 
But the reputation of his philosophy and religion was 
overthrown by a domestic vice, the repetition of liis nuptials. 
The primitive ideas of the merit and holiness of celibacy 
were preached by the monks and entertained by the Greeks. 
Marriage was allowed as a necessary means for the prcj)a- 
fation of mankind; after the death of either party, ibo 
un’ivor might satisfy, by a second union, the weakness or 

* rConslnntino was proclaimed Augustus in SOS and djed in £i5 
le V.T.S t!ie Eighth of the name according to EckJicl .siia 
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tlie strengtli of tlie flesh ; but a third marriage "vras censured 
as a state of legal fornication and a fourth Tvas a sin or 
scandal as yet unlmon-n to tlie Christians of the East. In the 
beginning of his reign, Leo himself liad abolished the state 
of concubines, and condemned, witliout aimulling, third 
mari-iages ; but his pati’iotism and love soon compelled him 
to molate his oivn laws, and to incur the penance, which in 
a similar case he had imposed on his subjects. In his three 
first alliances, his nuptial bed was unfruitful ; the emperor 
required a female companion, and the empire a legitimate 
heir, TJie beautiful Zoe was introduced into the palace as 
a concubine; and after a trial of her fecundity, and the 
birth of Constantine, her lover declared his intention of 
legitimating the. mother and the child, by the celebration 
of his fourth nuptials. But the patriarch Nicholas refused 
his blessing : the imperial baptism of the young prince was 
obtained by a promise of separation ; and the contumacious 
husband of Zoe was excluded from the communion of the 
faithful, I^^either the fear of exile, nor the desertion of his 
brethren, nor the authority of the Latin churcli, nor the 
danger of failiu'e or doubt in the succession to the empire, 
could bend the spirit of the inflexible monk. After the 
death of Leo, he was recalled from exile to the civil and 
ecclesiastical administration ; and the edict of union which 
was promulgated in the name of Constantine, condemned 
the future scandal of fourth marriages, and left a tacit 
imputation on his own biith. 

In the Greek language pirrple uud porphyry are the same 
word : and as the colours of nature are invariable, we may 
learn, that a dark deep red was the T3Tian dye which stained 
the pwple of the ancients. An apartment of the Byzantine 
palace was lined with porphyry : it was reserved for the use 
of the pregnant empresses ; and the I’oyal birth of their chil- 
dren was expressed by the appellation oi porphfrogenite, or 
born in the purple. Several of the Eoman princes had been 
blessed with an heir; but this peculiar surname was first ap- 
plied to Constantine VII.=^ His life and titular reign were 
of equal duration; 'but of fifty-four years, six had . elapsed 
before his father’s death ; and the son of Leo washver the 

* [Ectbel ,(viii. 246) calls him Constantine S. and Humphi-eys 
(p. 656) Constantine XI. In most Chronological' Tables (Blair, 
Oxford, Kruse, kc) he is numbered ’VII.—En.] ■ 
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voluntary or reluctant subject of those who oppressed his 
weakness or abused hia confidence. His uncle Ales.ander, 
who had long been invested with the title of Augustus, was 
the first colleague and governor of the young prince ; but in 
u rapid career of wee and folly, the brother of Leo .alreadv 
emulated the reputation of Michael ; and when he was cxlin- 
gnished by a timely death, he entertained a project of cas- 
trating his nephew, and leaving the empire to a worthless 
favourite. The succeeding years of the minority of Con- 
stantine were occupied by his mother Zoc, .and a succession 
■or council of seven regents, who pursued their interest, gra- 
tified their passions, abandoned tlie republic, supplanted 
each other, and finally vanished in the presence of a soldier. 
3?rom an obscure origin, Eoraanus Lccapcnus had raised 
himself to the command of the naval armies ; and in the 
nnarchj’' of the times, had deserved, or at least had obtained, 
the national esteem. With a victorious and affectionate 
fleet, he sailed from the mouth of the Danube into the har- 
bour of Constantinople, and was hailed as the deliverer of 
the people, and the guardian of the prince. His Bupreme 
office was at first defined by the new appellation of fatiicr of 
the emperor ; but Komanus soon disdained the subordinate 
powers of a minister, and assumed with the titles of Cicsar 
nud Augustus, the full independence of royalty, which lie 
held near five-and-twenty years. His three sons, Ciiristo- 
pher, Stephen, and Constantine, were successiydy adorned 
with the same honours, and the lawful emperor was de- 
graded from the first to the fifth rank in this college of 
princes.*' Yet, in the preservatiou of his life and crown, ho 
might still applaud his own, fortune and the clemency of the 
usurper. The examples of ancient and modem history 
would have excused the ambition of Eomanus; the powers 
and the laws of the empire were in his hand; the spurious 
birth of Constantine would have justified his exclusion; and 
the grave or the monastery was open to receive the son of 
the concubine. But Lec.apenus does not appc.ar to have 
possessed either the virtues or the vices of .a tyrant. _ 'Jiio 
spirit and activity of his priv.ato life dissolved away in tho 
.sunshine of tho throne;, and in his licentious pleasure?, ho 

* ITliis precedence maie? tho "eon of Horaanns appear Coiifl.'in' 
tine IX. iu EcUbel (vUi. 215,) andasX^in Ilumplircjj (p. • 50.) — liD-J 
' • ' Y ti 
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forgot tlie safety botli of tlie republic and of bis family. Of 
a mild and religious character, he respected the sanctity of 
oaths, the innocence of the youth, the memory of his parents, 
and the attachment of the people. The studious temper 
and retirement of Constantine disarmed the jealousy of 
power : his boohs and music, his pen and his pencil, were a 
constant source of amusement; and, if he could improve a 
scanty allowance by the sale of his pictures, if their price 
was not enhanced by the name of the artist, he was endowed 
with a personal talent, which few princes could employ in 
the hour of adversity. 

The fall of Eomanus was occasioned by his otvn vices and 
those of his children. After the decease of Christopher his , 
eldest son, the two survi^nng brothers quarrelled, with each 
other, and conspired against their father. At the hour of 
noon, when all strangers were regularly excluded from the 
palace, they entered his apartment with an armed force, and 
conveyed him, in the habit of a monk to a small island in 
the Propontis, which was peopled by a religious commu- 
munity. The rumour of this domestic revolution excited a 
tumult in the city; but Porphyrogenitus alone, the true 
and lawful emperor, was the object of’ the public care ; and 
the sons of Lecapenus were ’taught, by tardy experience, 
that they Lad achieved a guiliy and perilous enterprise for 
the benefit of their rival. Their sister Helena, the wife of 
Constantine, revealed, or supposed, their treacherous de- 
sign of assassinating her husband at the royal banquet. 
His loyal adherents were alarmed ; and the two usurpers 
were prevented, seized, degraded from the purple, and em- 
barked for the same island and monastery where their 
father bad been so lately confined. Old Eomanus met them 
on the beach with a sarcastic smile, and, after a just re- 
proach of their foUy and ingratitude, presented his imperial 
colleagues with an equal share of his water and vegetable 
diet. , In the fortieth year of Lis reign, Constantine VII. 
obtained the possession of the Eastern world, which he 
ruled, or seemed to rule, near fifteen years. But he was 
devoid of that energy of character which could emerge intO' 
a life of action and glory ; and the studies which had 
amused and dignified his leisure, were incompatible with 
the serious duties of a' sovereign. .The emperor, neglected 
the practice, to instruct his-’fion-R-amauua in the.theory, of 
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gorenirnent ; while he indulged the hahits of intemperance 
and sloth, he dropped the reins of the administration into 
the hands of Helena his wife ; and, in the shifting scene of 
her faTour and caprice, each minister was regretted in the 
promotion of a more worthless successor. Yet the birth 
and misfortunes of Constantino had endeared him to tlic 
Greeks; they excused his failings ; they respected his learn- 
ing, his innocence and charity, his love of justice ; and the 
ceremony of his funeral was mourned with the unfeigned 
tears of his subjects. The body, according to ancient 
custom, lay in state in the vestibule of the palace ; and tlie 
civil and military officers, the patricians, the senate, and tlio 
clergy, approached in due order to adore and Idss the inani- 
mate corpse of their sovereign. Before the procession 
moved towards the imperial sepulchre, a iierald proclaimed 
this awfid admonition-. — “Arise, 0 king of the world, and 
obey the summons of the King of Icings ! ” 

The death of Constantine was imputed to poison ; and liis 
son Eomanus, who derived that name from his m.aternal 
grandfather, ascended the throne of Constantinople. A 
prince, who, at the age of twenty, could be suspected of an- 
ticipating his inheritance, must have been already lost in 
the public esteem ; yet Romanus was rather weak than 
wicked ; and the largest share of the guilt was transferred 
to his wife, Tlieophano, a'vroman of base origin, masculine 
spirit, and flagitious manners. The sense of personal glory 
and public happiness, the true pleasures of royalty, were im- 
knowhto the'son of Constantine ; and while the two brothers, 
Nicephorus ' and Leo, triumphed over the Saracens, the 
liours which the emperor owed to his people wore consumed 
in strenuous idleness. In the morning lie visited the circus ; 
at noon he feasted the senators ; tlic greater part of the 
afternoon ho spent iu the spJi(tnslcrinm, or tennis-court, the 
only theatre of his victories ? from thenco he passed over to 
the Asiatic side of the Bosphorus, hunted and killed four 
wild hoars of the largest size, and returned to the p.alacc, 
proudl}' content with the labours of the day. In strength 
and beauty he was conspicuous above his equals : tail aud 
straight as a young cypress, his complexion was fair and 
florid, his eyes .spariding, his shoulders broad, his nose long 
and aquiline. Yek even - these perfections wcrc iu.sufficient 
to fix the. love of Thili^ha»c>,,and, after a reign of four 
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years, she mingled for her husband the same deadly draught 
^vhich she had composed for his father. 

By his marriage -n-ith this impious woman, Eomanus the 
younger left two sons, Basil II. and Constantine IX.* and. 
two daughters, Theophano and Anne. The eldest sister was 
given to Otho II. emperor of the IVest ; the younger be- 
came the Avife of Wolodomir, great duke and apostle of 
Itussia, and, bj the marriage of her granddaughter with 
Henry I. king of Eranee, the blood of the Macedonians, and 
perhaps of the Arsacides, still flows in the veins of the 
Bourbon line. After the death of her husband, the empress, 
aspired to reign in the name of her sons, the elder of whom 
was five, and the younger only two, years of age ; but she 
soon felt the instability of a throne, which was supported by 
a female who could not be esteemed, and two infants whe 
could not be feared. Theophano looked around for a pro- 
tector, and threw herself into the arms of the bravest 
soldier ; her heart was capacious ; but the deformity of the 
new favourite rendered it more than probable that interest 
was the motive and excuse of her love, Xicephorus Phocas 
united, in the popular opinion, the double merit of a hero- 
and saint. In the former character, his qualifications were 
genuine and splendid : the descendant of a race illustriou& 
% theu’ military exploits, he had displayed, in every. station 
and in everj'^ province, the courage- of a soldier and the con- 
duct of a cliief ; and Hicephorus was crowned with recent 
laurels, from the important conquest of the isle of Crete. 
His religion was of a more ambiguous cast ; and his hair- 
cloth, his fasts, his pious idiom, and his wish to retire from 
the business of the world, were a convenient mask for his- 
dark and dangerous ambition. Xet he imposed on a holy 
patriarch, by whose influence, and by a decree of the senate^ 
he was intrusted, during the minority of the young princes, 
with the absolute and independent command of the Oriental 
armies. As soon as he had secured the leaders and the 
troops, he boldly marched to Constantinople, trampled on 
his enemies, avowed his correspondence with the empress,^ 
and, without degrading her sons, assumed, writh the title of 
Augustus, the pre-eminence of rank and the plenitude of 

« [Constantine XL (Ecldiel,viiL 253,) and XII. (Humphreys, p. 656.) 
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power. But liis raai-riage with Theophauo was refused hy 
the same patriarch who had placed the crown on his head"; 
hy his second nuptials he incurred a year of canonical pe- 
nance ; a bar of spiritual affinity was opposed to their cele- 
bration ; and some evasion and perjury were required to 
silence the scruples of the clergy aiid people. The popu- 
larity of the emperor was lost in the purple ; in a reign of 
sk years be provohed the h.atred of strangers and subjects : 
and the hypocrisy and avarice of the Srsb Niecphonis were 
revived in his successor. Hypocrisy I shall never justify or 
palliate ; but I will dare to observe, that tlie odious vice ot 
avarice is of all others most hastily arr.aigned, and most un- 
mercifully condemned. In a private citizen, our judgment 
seldom expects an accurate scrutiny into his fortune and 
expense ; and in a steward of the public treasure, frugality is 
always a virtue, and the increase of taxes too often an indi-s- 
pensable duty-. In the use of his patrimony, the generous 
temper of Hicephorus had been proved; and tiie revenue 
was strictly applied to the service of tlio State ; each spring 
the emperor marched in person against the Saracens ; and 
every Itoman might compute the employment of his ta.xcs 
in triumphs, conquests, and tho security of the Baslcrn 
barrier. 

Among the warriors who promoted in’s elevation, and 
served under his standard, a noble and valiant Armcju'an 
bad deserved and obtained the most eminent rewards. Tho 
stature of John Zimisces was below the ordinary standard ; 
butthis diminutive body was endowed with strength, beauty', 
and the soul of a hero. By the jealousy of the enjperor’s 
brother, he was degraded from the office of general of tho 
Bast, to that of director of the posts, and liis murmurs were 
chastised with disgrace and exile. But Zimisces was ranked' 
among the numerous lovers of the empress : on her interces- 
sion he was permitted to reside at Chalcedon, in thc_ neigh- 
bourhood of the capital ; her bounty was repaid in his clan- 
destine and amorous visits to the palace; and Tlieophaiio 
consented with alacrity to the death of an ugly and jiunu- 
rious Imshand. Some bold and trusty’ epuspiraton-j were 
concealed in her most private chambers ; in the darkness ot 
a winter night, Zimisces, with his principal companions, 
embarked in a small boat, traversed the Bosphorus, landed 
at the palace. stairs, and .silently ascended a ladder of ropes, 
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wMet -was cpfc down by the female attendants. ISTeither 
his own suspicions, nor the warnings of his friends, nor the 
tardy aid of his brother Leo, nor the fortress which he had 
erected in the palace, could protect Ificephorus from a do- 
mestic foe, at whose voice every door was opened to the 
assassins. As he slept on a bearstin on the ground, he was 
roused by their noisy intrusion, and thirty daggers glittered 
before his eyes. It is doubtful whether Zimisces imbrued 
his hands in the blood of his sovereign; but he enjoyed the 
inhuman spectacle of revenge. The murder was protracted 
by insult and cruelty ; and as soon as the head of Mee- 
phorus was shewn froni the window, the tumult was hushed, 
and the Armenian was emperor of the East. On the day of 
his coronation, he was stopped on the threshold of St. Sophia, 
by the intrepid patriarch ; who charged his conscience with 
the deed of treason and blood ; and required, as a sign of 
repentance, that he should separate himself from his more 
criminal associate. This sally of apostolical zeal was not 
offensive to the prince, since he could neither love nor trust 
a woman who had repeatedly violated' the most sacred obli- 
gations; and Theophano, instead of sharing his imperial 
fortune, was dismissed with ignominy from his bed and 
palace. In their last interview, she displayed a frantic and 
impotentrage; accused the ingratitude of her lover ; assaulted 
with words and blows her son Basil, as he stood silent and 
submissive in the presence of a superior colleague ; and 
avowed her own prostitution in proclaiming the iUegithnacy 
of his birth. The public indignation was appeased by her 
exile, and the punishment of the meaner accomplices ; the 
death of an unpo^jular prince was forgiven ; and the guilt 
of Zimisces was forgotten in the splendour of his virtues. 
Perhaps his profusion was less useful to the state than thp 
avarice of Kicephorus ; but his gentle and generous behax 
viour delighted all who approached his person ; and it was 
only in the paths of victory that he trod in the footsteps of 
liis predecessor. The greatest part of his reign was employed 
in vrie camp and the field : his personal valour and activity 
were signalized on the Danube and the Tigris, -the ancient 
boundaries ofthe'Eoman world ; and by his double triumph 
over the Eussians and the Saracens, he deserved the titles 
of saviour, of the empire, and conqueror of the East. In his 
last return from Syria, hfe observed that the most- fruitful 
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lands of Lis nevr provinces were possessed Lv tlie eunuclis. 
“ And is it for tLem,” he exclaimed witL Lonesfc indignation, 
tLat we Lave fougLt and conquered ? Is it; for them that 
we sLedour blood, and exLausttheti-easures of our people ?” 
The complaint was re-echoed to the palace, and the death 
of Zimisces is strongly marked with the suspicion of 
poison. 

Under this usurpation, or regency, of twelve years, the 
two lawful emperors, Basil and Constantine, had silently 
^own to the age of manhood. Their tender years had been 
inpapahle of dominion: the respectful modesty of their 
attendance and salutation was due to the age and merit of 
their guardians : the childless ambition of those guai-dians 
had no temptation to violate their right of succession : tlicir 
patrimony was ably and faitlifuUy administered; and the 
premature death of Zimisces was a loss, rather than a benefit, 
to the sons of Eomanus. Their want of experience detained 
them twelve years longer the obscure and voluntary pupils 
of a minister,' who extended his reign by persuading them 
to indulge the pleasures of youth, and to disdain the labours 
of government. In this silken web, the weakness of Con- 
stantine was for ever entangled; but his elder brother felt 
the impulse of genius and tho desire of action ; he frowned, 
and tho minister was no more. Basil was the acknowledged 
sovereign of Constantinople and the provinces of Europe ; 
but Asia was oppressed by two veteran generals, Phocas 
and Sclerus, who, alternately friends and enemies, subjects 
and rebels, maintained their independence, and laboured to 
emulate the example of successful usurpation. Against 
these domestic enemies, the son of Eomanus first drew liis 
sword, and they trembled in tlio presence of a lawful and 
high-spirited prince. The first, in the front of battle, was 
thrown from his horse, by the stroke of poison, or an arrov.- ; 
the second, who had been twice loaded with chains, and 
twice invested with the purple, was desirous of ending in 
peace the small remainder of his days. As the aged sup- 
pliant approached the throne, with dim eyes and faultcriim 
•steps, leaning on his two attendants, the emperor exclaimed, 
in the insolence of youth and power, — “Aha is this the inau 
who has so long been the object of our terror?” After he 
had confirmed his own authority, and the peace of the empire, 
the trophies of Kicephorus and Ziiiispcs. would not sufiei 
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their royal pupil to sleep in the palace. His long and fre- 
quent expeditions against the Saracens -were rather glorious 
than useful to the empire ; hut the final destruction of the 
kingdom of Bulgaria appears, since the time of Belisarius, 
the most important triumph of the Bomau arms. Tet in- 
stead of applauding their victorious prince, his subjects 
detested the rapacious and rigid avarice of Basil ; and in 
the imperfect narrative of his exploits, vre can’ only discern 
the corn-age, patience, and ferociousness of a soldier. A 
vicious education, -which could not subdue his spirit, had 
clouded his mind ; he was ignorant of every science ; and 
the remembrance of his learned and feeble grandsire might 
encourage his real or afiected contempt of laws and lawyers, 
of artists and arts. Of such a character, in such an age,, 
superstition took a firm and lasting possession ; after the 
first licence of his youth, Basil II. devoted his life, in the 
palace and the camp, to the penance of a hermit, wore the 
monastic habit under his robes and armom-, observed a vow 
of continence, and imposed on his appetites a perpetual 
abstinence from wine and flesh. In the sixty-eighth j’eai- 
of his age, his martial spirit urged him to embark in person 
for a holy war against the Saracens of Sicily ; he was pre- ■ 
vented by death, and Basil, sumamed the slayer of the 
Bulgarians, was dismissed from the world, with the blessings, 
of the clergy and the curses of the people. After his decease, 
his brother Constantine enjoyed, about three years, the 
power, or rather the pleasures, of royalty ; and his only care 
was the settlement of the succession. He had enjoj'ed 
sixly-six years the title of Augustus ; and the reign of the 
two brothers is the longest, and most obscure, of the Byzan- 
tine history. 

A lineal succession of five emperors, in a period of one 
hundred and sixtj^ years, had attached the loyalty of the 
Greeks to the Macedonian dynasty, which had been thrice' 
respected bv the usurpers of their power. After the death 
of Constantine IX., the last male of the royal race, a new 
and broken scene presents itself, and the accumulated 
years of twelve emperors do not equal the space of his single 
reign. His elder brother had preferred his private chastity 
to the public interest, and Constantine himself had -only 
three daughters, Eudocia, who took the veil, and Zoe and 
Theodora, who were preserved till a mature .'age J.in-.'a state- 
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of ignorance and Tirgiuity. inicn fheir marriage irar. 
discussed in the council of their dpng father, the cold or 
pious Theodora refused to give an heir to the empire, but 
her sister Zoe presented herself a -nilling victim at the altar. 
Eomanus Argyrus, a patrician of a graceful person and fair 
reputation, was chosen for her husband, and, on his declimnn- 
that honour, Tvas informed, that blindness or death was the 
second alternative. The motive of his reluctance was con- 
jugal affection; but his faithful wife sacrificed her own 
happiness to his safety and greatness; and Jier entrance 
into a monastery removed the only bar to the imperial nup- 
tials. After the decease of Constantine, the sceptre devolved 
to Eomanus IH. ; but his labours at home and abroad wore 
equally feeble and fruitless ; and. the mature age, the forty- 
eight years of Zoe, were less favourable to the hopes of 
pregnancy than to the indulgence of pleasure. Her favourite 
chamberlain was a handsome Paphlagonian of tlio name of 
Micbael, whose first trade bad been that of a mouey-clinnger; 
and Eomanus, either from gratitude or equity, connived at 
their criminal intercourse, or accepted a slight assurance of 
their innocence. Bub Zoo soon justified the Iloman maxim, 
that every adultress is c.apable of poisoning her husband; 
and the death of Eomanu-s was instantly followed by the 
scandalous marriage and elevation of IMicliacl IV. The 
expectations of Zoe were, however, disappointed : instead of 
a vigorous and grateful lover, she had j)laecd in her bed a 
miserable -UTetch, whose he.alth .and reason were impaired by 
epileptic fits, and whose conscience was tormented by des- 
pair and remorse. The most skilful physicians of the mind 
and body were summoned to his aid ; and his liope.s were 
amused by frequent pilgrimages to the baths, and to tlie 
tombs of the most popular saints ; the monk.s applauded his 
penance, and, except restitution (but to whom sliould Jio 
have restored ?) Michael sought cvci^' method of expiating 
his guilt. Vr^ile he groaned and prayed in sackcloth and 
ashes, his brother, the eunuch John, smiled at his remorse, 
and enjoyed the harvest of a crime of which himself was the 
secret and most guilty author. His administration was only 
the .art of satiating his avarice, and Zoe became a captive in 
the palace of her fathers and in the hands of her slaves. 
VThen he perceived the irretrievable decline of his brother's 
health, lie inti'oduccd his nephew, another 3Iichacl, whu 
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derived his surname of Calaphates from his father’s occupa- 
tion in the careening of vessels : at the command of the 
eunuch, Zoe adopted for her son the son of a mechanic ; and 
this fictitious heir vras invested -svith the title and purple of 
the Ctesars, in the presence of the senate and clergy. So 
feeble "was the character of Zoe, that she Tvas oppressed by 
the liberty and power which she recovered by the death of 
tlie Paphlagonian ; and at the end of four days, she placed 
ilie crown on the head of hlichael Y. who had protested, 
with tears and oaths, that he should ever reign the first and 
most obedient of her subjects. The only act of his short 
reign was his base ingratitude to his benefactors, the eunuch 
and the empress. The disgrace of the former was pleasing 
to the public ; hut the murmurs, and at length the clamours, 
of Constantinople deplored the exile of Zoe, the daughter of 
so many emperors ; her vices were forgotten, and Michael 
was taught that there is a period in which the patience of 
the tamest slaves rises into fury and revenge. The citizens 
•of every degree assembled in a formidable tumult which 
lasted three days ; tliey besieged the palace, forced the gates, 
recalled their mothers, Zoe from her prison, Theodora from 
her monastery, and condemned the son of Calaphates to the 
loss of his eyes or of his life. Tor the first time the Creeks 
beheld uith surprise the two royal sisters seated on the same 
throne, presiding in the senate, and giving audience to the 
ambassadors of the nations. But this singular union sub- 
sisted no more than two months ; the two sovereigns, their 
tempers, interests, and adherents, were secretly hostile to 
each other ; and as Theodora was still adverse to marriage, 
the indefatigable Zoe, at the age of sixty, consented, for the 
public good, to sustain the embraces of a third husband, 
and the censures of the Greek church. His name and num- 
ber were Constantine 2.® and the epithet of ULonomcclius, 
the single combatant, must have been expressive of his valoiu 
and victory in some public or private quarrel. But his 
health was broken by the tortures of the gout, and his dis- 
solute reign was spent in the alternative of sickness and 
pleasure. A fair and noble widow had accompanied Con- 
stantine in his exile to the isle of Lesbos, and Sclerena • 


* [Constantme XII. (Eckhel, viii. 254,) and XHI. (Humphreys, 
p- 657 .) — ^Ed.J 
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gloried in tlie appellation of liis mistress. After liis marriaire 
and eleration, she was invested ivith the title and pomp of 
Augusta, and occupied a contiguous apartment in the palace. 
The lawful consort (such was the delicacy or corruption of 
Zoe) consented to this strange and scandalous partition; 
and the emperor appeared in public between Ids wife and 
bis concubine. He survived them both; but the last mea- 
sures of Constantine to change the order of succession were 
prevented by the more vigilant friends of Theodora ; and 
after his decease, she resumed, with the general consent, 
the possession of her inheritance. In her name, and by the 
influence of four eunuchs, the eastern world was peaceably- 
governed about nineteen months; and as they udshed to 
prolong their dominion, they persuaded the aged princess 
to nominate for her successor Michael VI. The sumamo 
of Siratioticus declares his military profession; but the 
crazy and decrepit veteran could only see with the eyes, and 
execute with the hands, of his ministers. Whilst he ascended 
the throne, Theodora sank into tlie grave ; the_ last of the 
Macedonian or Basilian dynasty-. I have hastily reviewed, 
and gladly dismiss, this shameful and destructive period of 
twenty-eight years, in which the Greeks, degraded below 
the common level of servitude, were transferred like a herd 
of cattle by the choice or caprice of two impotent females. 

From this night of slavery, a ray of freedom, or at least 
of spirit, begins to emerge ; the Greeks either preserved or 
rerived the use of surnames, which perpetuate the fame of 
hereditary virtue; and we now discern the rise, succcssiou, 
and alliance, of the last dynasties of Constantinople and 
Trebizond. The Comnem, who upheld for awhile the fate 
of the sinking empire, assumed the honour of a Homan 
origin : hut the family had been long since transported from 
Italy to Asia. Their patrimonial estate was situate in the 
district of Castamona, in the neighbourhood of the Buxine ; 
and one of their chiefs, who had already entered the paths 
of ambition, revisited with aflection, perhaps with regret, 
the modest though honourable dwelling of his fathers. Tim 
first of their line was the illustrious Manuel, who, in the 
reign of the second Basil, contributed by war and treaty to 
ajipeasc the troubles of the East : he left, in a tender .age, 
two sons, Isaac and John, whom, with tho consciousness of 
desert, he hegueathed to the gratitude and favour of his 
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fiOTcrejgn. Tlie noWe youths irere carefully trained in the 
learning of the monastery, the arts of the palace, and the 
exercises of the camp ; and from the domestic service of the 
gpiards, they were rapidly promoted to the command of 
provinces and armies. Their fraternal union doubled the 
force and reputation of the Oomneni, and their ancient 
nobility was illustrated by the marriage of the two brothers 
with a captive princess of Bulgaria, and the daughter of a 
patrician, who had obtained the name of Charon from the 
number of enemies whom he had sent to the infernal shades. 
The soldiers had served with reluctant loyalty a series of 
effeminate masters; the elevation of Michael YI. was a 
personal insult to the more deserving generals ; and their 
discontent was inflamed by the parsimony of the emperor 
and the insolence of the eunuchs. They secretly assembled 
in the sanctuary of St. Sopln'a, and the votes of the military 
synod would have been unanimous in favour of the old and 
valiant Catacalon, if the patriotism or modesty of the veteran 
had not suggested the importance of birth as well as merit 
in the choice of a sovereign. Isaac Comnenus was approved 
by general consent, and the associates separated without 
delay to meet in the plains of Phrygia at the head of their 
respective squadrons and detachments. The cause of 
hlicliael was defended in a single battle by the mercenaiies 
of the imperial guard, who were aliens to the public interest, 
and animated only by a principle of honour and gratitude. 
After their defeat, the fears of the emperor solicited a treaty, 
which was almost accepted -by the moderation of the ' Com- 
nenian. But the former was betrayed by his ambassadors, 
and the latter was prevented by his friends. The solitary 
Michael submitted to the voice of the people ; the patriarch 
annulled their oath of allegiance ; and as he shaved the 
head of the royal monk, congratulated his beneficial exchange 
of temporal royalty for the kingdom of heaven ; an exchange, 
however, which the priest, on his own account, would, pro- 
bably have declined. By the hands of the same patriarch, 
Isaac Conmenus was solemnly crowned; the sword, which 
he inscribed on his coins, might be an offensive symbol, if 
it implied his title by conquest; but this sword would have 
been drawn against the foreign and domestic enemies of the 
State. The decline of his health and vigour suspended the 
operation of active virtue ; and the prospect of approaching 
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death determined him to interpose some moments hehreen 
life and eternity. But instead of leaving the empire as tlie 
marriage-portion of his daughter, his reason and inclination 
concurred in the preference of his brother John, a soldier, 
a patriot, and the father of five sons, the future pillars of an 
hereditary succession. His first modest reluctance might 
he the natural dictates of discretion and tenderness, but his 
obstinate and successful perseverance, howeycr it may dazzle 
Tvith the shou" of virtue, must be censured as a criminal 
desertion of his duty, and a rare offence .against his family 
and countr)'. The purple which he liad refused was accepted 
by Constantine Ducas, a friend of the Comnenian house, 
and whose noble birth was adorned with the e.vpericnce and 
reputation of civil policy. In the monastic habit, Isaac 
recovered his health, and sundved two years his voluntary 
abdication. At the command of his abbot, he observed the 
rule of St. Basil, and executed the most ser^le offices of the 
convent ; but his latent vanity was gratified by the frequent 
and respectful visits of the reigning monarch, who revered 
in his person the character of a benefactor and a saint. 

If Constantine XI.* were indeed the subject most worthy 
of empire, we must pily the debasement of the ago and 
nation in which he was chosen. In the labour of puerile 
declamations he sought, without obtaining, the crown of 
eloquence, more precious, in his opinion, than that of Borne; 
and, in the subordinate functions of a judge, he forgot the 
duties of a sovereign and a warrior. Far from imitating the 
patriotic indifference of the .authors of his greatness, liiic.'is 
w.as anxious only to secure, at the expense of the republic, 
the power and prosperity of his children. His three sons, 
Alichael Til., Andronicus I. and Constantine Xll.f were 
invested, in a tender age, with the equal title of Augustus* 
and the succession was speedily opened by their father’s 
death. His widow, Eudocia, was inti'usted with the admi- 
nistration; hut experience had taught the jealousy of the 
dying monarch to protect his sons from the danger of her 
second nuptials ; and her solemn engagement, attested by 

[Constantine XIII. (Eefcliel, viii. 25G,) and XIV. (Bumphtvrs, 

p. C57.) — Ed-I _ • r- 1 1 I 

[This Constantine .appears on the coins of Itomanns IV. (Kclthcl, 
■riii. 25S,) and is styled Ducas Porphyrojenitus by nurapUirys 
(p. 637), hut has no number attached to his name. — E d.] 
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tlie principal senators, n-as deposited in the hands of the 
patnarch. Before the end of seven months, the wants of 
Eudocia, or those of the State, called aloud for the male 
virtues of a soldier: and her heart had already chosen 
Bomanus Diogenes, whom she raised from the sraffbld to 
the throne. The discovery of a treasonable attempt had 
exposed him to the severity of the laws : his beauty and 
valour absolved him in the eyes of the empress, and Eomanns, 
from a mild exile, was recalled on the second day to the 
command of the Oriental armies. Her royal choice was yet 
unknown to the public, and the promise which would have 
betrayed her falsehood and levity was stolen by a dexterous 
emissary from the ambition of the patriarch. XiphUhi at 
first alleged the sanctity of oaths and the sacred nature of 
a trust; but a whisper that his brother was the future 
emperor relaxed his scruples, and forced him to confess 
that the pubh'c safety was the supreme law. He resigned 
the important paper; and when his hopes were confounded 
by the nomination of Eomanns, he could no longer regain 
his seeuritj', retract his declarations, nor oppose the second 
nuptials of the empress. Xet a murmur was heard in the 
palace ; and the Barbarian guards had raised their battle- 
axes .in the cause of the house of Ducas, till the young 
princes were soothed by the tears of their mother and the 
solemn assurances of the fidelity of their guardian, who 
filled the imperial station with dignity and honour. Here- 
after I shall relate his valiant but unsuccessful efforts to 
resist the progress of the Turks. EDs defeat and captivity 
inflicted a deadly wound on the Byzantine monarchy ot the 
East; and after he was released from the chains of the 
sultan, he vainly sought his wife and his subjects. His wife 
had been thrust into a monasteiy, and the subjects of 
Eomanus had embraced -the rigid maxim of the chil law, 
that a prisoner in the hands of the enemy is deprived, as by 
the stroke of death, of all the public and private rights of a 
citizen. In the general consternation, the Ca;sar John 
asserted the indefeasible right of his three nephews ; Con- 
stantinople listened to his voice, and the Turkish captive 
W'as proclaimed in the capital, and received on the frontier, 
as an enemv of the republic. Eomanus was not more 
fortunate in’domestic than in foreign- war: the loss of two 
battles compelled him to yield, on the assurance of fair ana 
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honourable treatment ; but his enemies -were devoid of faith 
or humanity, and, after the cruel extinction of his sight, liis 
tvounds u-ere left to bleed and' corrupt, till in a few days he 
Tvas relieved from a state of misery. Under the triple reign 
of the house of Ducas, the two younger brothers were 
reduced to the vain honours of the purple ; but the eldest, 
the pusillanimous Michael, was incapable of sustaining the 
Eoman sceptre ; and his surname of Farapinaccs denotes 
the reproach which he shared with an avaricious favourite, 
who enhanced the price, and diminished the measure, of 
wheat. In the school of Psellus, and after the example of 
his mother, the son of Budocia made some proficiency in 
philosophy and rhetoric; but his character was degraded, 
rather than ennobled, by the virtues of a monk and the 
learning of a sophist. Strong in the contempt of their 
sovereign and their own esteem, two generals, at the head 
of the European and Asiatic legions, assumed the purple at 
Adrianople and Nice. Their revolt was in the same month ; 
they bore the same name of Nicephorus; but the two 
candidates were distinguished by_ the surnames of Brycn- 
nius and Botaniates : the former in the maturity of wisdom 
and courage, the latter conspicuous only by the memory of 
his past exploits. IVliile Botaniates advanced with cautious 
and dilatory steps, his .active competitor stood in arms before 
the gates of Constantinople. The name of Br\'ennius was 
illustrious ; his c.ause was popular ; but his licentious troops 
could not be restrained from burning and pillaging a 
suburb ; and the people, who would have hailed the rebel, 
rejected and repulsed the incendiary of his country. Tliis 
change of the public opinion was favourable to Botaniates, 
who at length, with an army of Turks, approached the 
shores of Chalcedon. A formal invitation, in the name of 
the patriarch, the synod, and the senate, was circulated 
through the streets of Constantinople; and the general 
assembly, in the dome of St. Sophia, debated with order and 
calmness on the choice of their sovereign. The guards ot 
IMichael would have dispersed this unarmed multitude ; but 
the feeble emperor, applauding his own moderation and 
clemency, resigned the ensigns of royalty, and was rewarded^ 
with the monastic habit and the title of arclibishop ol 
Ephesus. He left a son, ft Constantine,''' born and educated 
* [This Constantine waa.not procl.iimcd AuvnUas, snJ !>i» same 
TOn. T. ’ 2 
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in the purple ; and a daughter of the house of Ducas illus- 
ti-ated the blood, and confirmed the succession, of the Com- 
nenian dynasty. 

_ John Comnenus, the brother of the emperor Isaac, sur- 
vived in peace and dignity his generous refusal of the 
sceptre. By liis -svife Anne, a woman of masculine spirit 
and policy, he left eight children; the three daughters mul- 
tiplied the .Comnenian alliances with the noblest of the 
Greehs : of the five sous, Manuel was stopped by a pre- 
mature death ; ‘ Isaac and Alexius restored the ‘imperial 
greatness of their house, which was enjoyed without toil or 
danger by the two j'ounger brethren, Adrian and liice- 
Ijhorus. Alexius, the third and most illustrious of the 
brothers, was endowed by nature with the choicest gifts 
both of mind and body; they were cultivated by a liberal 
education, and exercised in the school of obedience and 
adversity. The youth was dismissed from the perils of the 
Turkish war, by the paternal care of the emperor Eomanus ; 
but the mother of the Comneni, with her aspiring race, was 
accused of treason, and banished, by the sons of Ducas, to 
an island in the Propontis. The two brothers soon emerged 
into favoui’ and action, fought by each other’s side against 
the rebels and Barbarians, and adhered to the emperor 
Michael, till he was deserted by the world and by himself. 
In his first interview with Botaniates, “Prince,” said 
Alexius, with a noble frankness, “ my duty rendered me 
your enemy; the decrees of God and of the people hare 
made me your subject. J udge of my future loyalty by_ my 
past opposition.” The successor of Michael entertained 
him with esteem and confidence : his valour was employed 
against three rebels, who disturbed the peace of the empire, 
or at least of the emperors. TTrsel, Bryennius, and Basila- 
cius, were formidable by their numerous forces and military 
fame : they were successively vanquished in the field, and 
led in chains to the foot of the throne ; and whatever treat- 
ment they might receive from a timid and cruel court, they 
applauded the clemency, as well as the courage, of their 
conqueror. But the loyalty of the Comneni was soon tainted 
by fear and suspicion; nor is it easy to settle between a 

appears on no coins. He is mentioned 'v^ilioufc any number, by 
Eckbel (viii. 25S,) and Humphreys (p. 658 ).— Ed.] 
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subject and a despot tbe debt of gratitude, wbicb Ine 
former is tempted to claim by a revolt, and tbe latter to 
discharge by an executioner. ' The refusal of Alexius to 
marcli agaiiu-t a fourth rebel, the husband of bis sister, 
destroyed the merit or memory of bis past services ; tlie 
favourites of Botaniates provoked the ambition wliicb they 
apprehended and accused; and the retreat of the two 
brotbcK might be justified by tbe defence of tbeir life or 
liberty. The women pf the family were deposited in a 
sanctuary, respected by tyrants; tbe men, mounted on 
horseback, sallied from the city, and erected the standard of 
civil war. The soldiers, who bad been gradually assembled 
in the capital and tbe neighbourhood, were devoted to tbe 
cause of a victorious and injured leader"; tbe tics of com- 
mon interest and domestic alliance secured the attachment 
of tbe bouse of Ducas$ and tbe generous dispute of the 
■Comneni was terminated by the decisive resolution of 
Jsaac, who was tbe first to invest bis younger brother witli 
the name and ensigns of royalty. They returned to Con- 
•Etantinople, to threaten rather than besiege that impreg- 
nable fortress ; but the fidelity of the guards was corrupted; 
•u. gate was surprised, and the fleet was occupied by iV.e 
active courage of George Palieologus, who fought agaiu-t 
his father, without foreseeing that he laboured for bi.s 
posterity. Alexius ascended the llironc ; and his aged com- 
petitor disappeared in a monastery. An army of vaarioiis 
nations was gratified with the pillage of the city; but the 
public disorders were expiated by the tears and lasts of < he 
Comneni, who submitted to every penance compatible with 
tbe pos.«ession of tbe empire. 

The life of the emperor Alexius has been delineated by a 
favourite daughter, wh.o was inspired by a tender regard for 
his person, and a laudable zeal to perpetuate his virtues. 
Conscious of the just su.spicion of her readers, the princess 
Anna Comnena repeatedly protests, that, besides her per- 
sonal knowledge, .she bad searched tbe discourse and writ ms-' 
■of the most respectable veterans; that, after .an iuleiavil 
■of thirty years, forgotten b)', and forgetful of, flic world, 
licr mournful solitude was inaccessible to hope .and fear ; 
and that truth, tbe naked, perfect truth, was more d> ar amt 
sacred thau.the memory of her parent. Tet, instead oi ine 
sunplicit}' of style .and narr.ative which wins our bi.bef, an 
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elaborate afiecfcation of rhetoric and science betrays in everv 
page the vanity of a female author. The genuine character 
of Alexius is lost in a vague constellation of virtues; and 
the perpetual strain of panegyric and apology a-wakens our 
jealousy, to question the veracity of the historian and the 
merit of the hero. We cannot, ho^vever, refuse her judicious 
_ and important remark, that the disorders of the times -n-ere 
the misfortune and the glory of Alexius; and that every 
^ calamity which can afflict a declining empire was accu- 
mulated on his reign by the justice of Heaven and the 
vices of his predecessors. In the East, the victorious Turks 
had spread from Persia to the Hellespont the reign of the 
Koran and the crescent; the "West was invaded by the 
adventurous valour of the Hermans ; and, in the moments 
of peace, the Hanube poured forth new swarms, who had 
gained, in the science of war, what they had lost in the 
I'erociousness of manners. The sea was not less hostile than 
the land ; and while the frontiers were assaulted by an open 
enemy, the palace was distracted with secret treason and 
conspiracy. On a sudden, the banner of the cross was 
displayed by the Latins : Europe was precipitated on Asia, 
and Constantinople had almost been swept away by this 
impetuous deluge. In the tempest, Alexius steered the 
imperial vessel with dexteriiy and courage. At the head of 
his armies, he was bold in action, skilful in stratagem, 
y)atient of fatigue, ready to improve his advantages, and 
rising from his defeats with inexhaustible vigoxu'. The 
discipline of the camp was revived, and a new generation of 
men and soldiers was created by the example and the pre- 
cepts of their leader. In his intercourse with the Latins, 
Alexius was patient and artful: his discerning eye pervaded 
the new system of an unknown world ; and I shah, hereafter 
describe the superior policy with which he balanced the 
interests and passions of the champions of the first crusade. 
In a long reign of thirty-seven years, he subdued and 
pardoned the envy of his equals ; the laws of public and 
private order were restored: the arts of wealth and science 
were cultivated : the limits of the empire were enlarged in 
Europe and Asia; and the Comnenian sceptre was trans- 
mitted to his children of the third and fourth generation. 
Tet the difficulties of the times bgirayed some defects in his 
character, and Jigve, exposed his memory to some just or 
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Dngenerous reproacli. The reader may possibly smile ai 
the lavish praise -which his daughter so often bestows on .a 
flying hero: the -weakness or prudence of his situation 
anight be mistaken for a -want of personal courage, .and his 
political arts are branded by the Latins -with the names of 
deceit and dissimulation. The increase of the male and 
female branches of his famUy adorned the throne and 
secured the succession ; but their princely luxury and pride 
offended the patricians; exhausted the revenue, and insulted 
the misery of the people, Anna is a faithful witness that 
his happiness was destroyed, and his he.ilth was broken, by 
the cares of a public life ; the patience of Constantinople 
vras fatigued by the length and severity of his reign : and 
-before Alexius expired, he had lost the love and reverence 
■of his subjects. The clergy could not forgive his application 
■of the sacred riches to the defence of the State ; uul they 
applauded his theological learning and ardent zeal for the 
■orthodox faith, -which be defended with his tongue, his pen, 
and his sword. His character was degraded by the super- 
stition of the Greeks ; and the same inconsistent princijile 
of human nature enjoined the emperor to found a hospital 
for the poor and infirm, and to direct the execution of a 
lieretic, -who -u-as burnt alive in the square of St. Sophia. 
Even the sincerity of his moral and religious virtues was 
suspected by tbe persons -who had passed their lives in Iiis 
familiar confidence. In his last hours, when ho was pressed 
by his -wife Irene to alter the succession, be raised Iiis 
bead, and breathed a pious ejaculation on the vanity of this 
world. Tho indignant reply of the empress may be in- 
scribed as an epitaph on his tomb — “You die, ns you liave 
lived — A imocniTE!” 

It was tbe wish of Irene to supplant the eldest of her 
suiwiving sons, in favour of her daughter, the princess 
Anna, whoso philosophy would not have refused the weight 
■of a diadem. But the order of male succession -was asserted 
by the friends of their country; the lawful heir drew thf 
royal signet from the finger of his insensible or conscious 
father, and the empire obeyed the master of the pnhicc. 
Anna Comnena was stimulated by ambition and revenge to 
conspire against tlio lifg of her brother; and -R-heu the 
design -was prevented by the fears or scruples of Iiyr 
busb.and, she passionately exclaimed, that nature had mis- 
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taken tlie tiyo sexesj and kad endowed Brrennius with the 
soul of a woman. The two sons of Alexius, John and 
Isaac, maintained the fraternal concord, the hereditary 
virtue of their race, and the younger brother was content 
with the title of .Seiastocraior, which approached the 
dignity, without sharing the power, of the emperor. In 
the same person, the claims of primogeniture and merit 
were fortunately united; his swarthy complexion, harsh 
features, and diminutive stature, had suggested the ironical 
surname of Calo- Johannes, or John the Handsome, wldch 
his grateful subjects more seriously applied to the beauties 
of his mind. After the discovery of her treason, the life 
and fortune of Anna were justly forfeited to the laws. 
Her life was sparM by the clemency of the emperor; but 
he visited the pomp and treasures of her palace, and 
bestowed the rich confiscation on the most deserving of 
his friends. That respectable friend, Axuch, a slave of 
Turkish extraction, presumed to decline the gift, and to 
intercede for the criminal ; his generous master applauded 
and imitated the virtue of his favourite, and the reproach 
or complaint of an injirred brother was the only chastise- 
ment of the guilty princess. After this example of cle- 
mency', the remainder. of his reign was never disturbed 
by conspiracy or rebellion; feared by his nobles, beloved 
by his people, John was never reduced to the painful 
necessity of punishing, or even of pardoning, his personal 
enemies. During his government of twenty-five years, the 
penalty, of death was abolished in the Homan empire, a 
law of mercy most delightful to the humane theorist, but 
of which the practice, in a large and vicious commumty, is 
seldom consistent "with the public safety. Severe to himself, 
indulgent to others, chaste, frugal, abstemious, the philo- 
sophic ATarcus would not have disdained the artless virtues 
of his successor, derived from Ms heart, and not borrowed 
from the schools. He despised and moderated the stately 
magnificence of the Byzantine court, so oppressive to the 
people, so contemptible to the eye of reason. Hnder such 
a prince, innocence had nothing to fear,, and merit had' 
every thing to hope; and without assuming the tyrannic 
office of a°censor, he introduced a gradual though visible 
reformation in the public and private manners of Constan- 
tinople. The only defect of this accomplished character 
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was tbe frailty of noble minds — the love of arms and mili- 
tary glorj'. Yet the frequent expeditions of John the 
Handsome may he justified, at least in their principle, by 
the necessity of repelling the Turks from the ITellespont 
and the Bosphorus. The sultan of Jeonium was coniined 
to his capital, the Barbarians were driven to the mountains, 
and the maritime provinces of Asia enjoyed the transient 
blessings of their deliverance. Brom C'onstnntinoplc to 
Antioch and Aleppo, he repeatedly inarched at the head of 
a victorious armj', and in the siege.s and battles of this holy 
war his Latin allies were astonished by the superior spirit 
and prowess of a Grech. As he began to indulge the 
ambitious hope of restoring the ancient limits of llic 
empire, as he revolved in his mind, the Euphrates and the 
Tigris, tbe dominion of Sjria, and the conquest of Jeru- 
salem, tbe thread of bis life and of tlie public felicit3' was 
broken b_y a singular accident. He bunted the wild hoar 
in the valley of Anar.arbus, and had fi.vcd his javelin in the 
body of the* furious animal; but, in the struggle, a poisoned 
arrow dropped from bis quiver, and a slight wound in his 
band, wbicli produced a mortification, was fat.al to the 
best and greatest of the Comneniau princes. 

A premature death bad swept away the two eldest sons 
of John the Handsome; of the two survivor.?, Isaac and 
Manuel, his judgment or aiTcclion preferred the younger; 
and tbe choice of their dying prince was ratified by the 
soldiers, who had applauded the v.alour of his favoiirile in 
the Turkish war. Tlic faithful Axiich liastciicd to the 
capital, secured tbe person of Isaac in bonour.ablc confine- 
ment, and purchased with a gift of two hundred pounds of 
silver, the leading ecclesiastics of St. Sophia, who posscf-jed 
a decisive voice in the consecration of an emperor. II ith 
his veteran and affectionate troops, blanucl soon visited 
Constantinople ; his brother acquiesced in the tillo of 
Scbastocrator ; his subjects admired the lolti' st.nture and 
martini graces of their new sovereign, .and listened with 
credulity to the flattering promise, that he blended the 
\visdom of age with the activity and vigour of .voiith. By 
bo experience of his govcrainent, the^’ wore t.iuglit, that 
■5 emulated the spirit, and shared the talents, of liis father, 
whoso social virtues were buried in iho grave. -A- reign 0. 
tliirtj’-soven j'cars is fiUei by a perpetual Ihougu various 
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v;arfaro against tlie Turlrs, the Christians, and the hordes 
of the Tvilderness beyond tlie Danube. The arms of Manuel 
v.-cre exercised on Mount Taurus, in the plains of Hunf^ary, 
on the coast of Italy and Egpyt, and on the seas of Sicily 
and Greece; the influence of his negociations extended 
from Jerusalem to Dome and Eussia; and the Byzantine 
monarchy, for mxhile, became an object of respect or terror 
to the powers of Asia and Europe. Educated in the silk 
and purple of the East, Manuel possessed the iron temper 
of a soldier, which cannot easilv be paralleled, except in 
the lives of Bichard I. of England, and of Charles XII. of 
Sweden. Such was his strength and exercise in arms, 
that Baymond, surnamed the Hercules of Antioch, was 
incapable of wielding the lance and buckler of the Greek 
emperor. In a famous tournament, he entered the lists 
on a fieiy courser, and overturned in his first career two of 
the stoutest of the Italian knights. The first in the charge, 
the last in the retreat, his fnends and his enemies alike 
trembled, the former for /lis safety and the latter for their 
own. After posting an ambuscade in a wood, he rode for-, 
wards in search of some perilous adventure, accompanied only 
by his brother and the faithful Axuch, who refused to desert 
their sovereign. Eighteen horsemen, after a short combat, 
fled before them ; but the numbers of the enemy increased ; 
the march of the reinforcement was tardy and fearful, and 
Manuel, without receiving a wound, cut his way through a 
squadron of five hundred Turks. In a battle against the Hun- 
garians, impatient of the slowness of his troops, he snatched 
a standard from the head of the column, and was the first, 
almost alone, who passed a bridge that separated him from 
the enemy. In the same country, after transporting his 
army beyond the Save, he sent back the boats with an 
order, under pain of death, to their commander, that he 
should leave him to conq^uer or die on that hostile land. 
In the siege of Corfu, towing after him a captive^ gdUey, 
the emperor stood aloft on the poop, opposing against the 
vpllevs of darts and stones a large buckler and a flowing 
sail; nor could he have escaped inevitable death, had not 
the Sicilian admiral enjoined his archers^ to respect tho 
■ person of a hero. In one day, he is said tO' have slain 
above fo^ of the Barbarians with hif own hand;_ he re- 
turhed to the camp, dragging along font Turkish prisoners, 




T>-honi he had tied to the rings of his saddle ; he ivas ever 
the foremost to provoke or to accept a single combat ; and 
the gigantio champions, who encountered his arm, were 
transpierced by the lance, or cut asunder hy the sword, of 
the invincible Manuel. The story of his exploits, which 
appear as a model or copy of the romances of chivalry, may 
induce a reasonable suspicion of the veracity of the d-rceks: 
I will not, to vindicate their credit, endanger my own; yeti 
may observe, that, in the long series of their annals, Manuel 
is the only prince who has been the subject of similar exag- 
geration. "With the valour of a soldier, he did not unite 
the skill or prudence of a general; Ids victories were not 
productive of any permanent or useful conquest; and his 
Turkish laurels were blasted in his Last unfortunate cam- 
paign, in which ho lost his armj' in the mountains of 
jPisidia, and owed his deliverance to the generosity of the 
Sultan. Bat the most singular feature in the character of 
Manuel, is the contrast and vicissitude oflabour and sloth, of 
hardiness and effeminacy. Inwarhoseemed ignorant of pc.ace; 
in peace he appeared incapable of war. In tlie field be slept 
in the sun or in tbo snow, tired in the longest marches the 
strength of his men and horses, and shared with a smilo 
tbo abstinence or diet of the camp. No sooner did he 
return to Constantinople, than he resigned himself to tlio 
arts and pleasures of a life of luxury : the c.tponse of his 
dress, his table, and his palace, surpassed the measure of 
his predecessors, and whole summer days were idl}' wasted 
in the delicious isles of the Propontis, in the incestuous 
love of bis niece Theodora. The double cost of a warlike 
and dissolute prince exhausted the revenue, and multiplied 
the taxes ; and Manuel, in the distress of his Last Turicish 
campaign, endured a bitter reproach from the mouth of .a 
desperate soldier. As he quenched liis thirst, he com- 
plained that the water of a fountain was mingled with 
Christian blood. “It is not the first time,” exclaimed a 
voice from the crowd, “that you have drunk, 0 emperOr’ 
the blood of your Christian subjects.” Manuel Comnenus 
was twice married; to the virtuous Bertha or Irene of 
Germany, and to, the beauteous Maria, a Prcnch or Lntm 
princess of Antioch. The only daughter of his fir.=t in<o 
was destined for.Boka, a Hungarian prince, who was enu- 
eated at Constantinople, under the nqme of Alexius ; and 
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the consummation of their nuptials might have transferred 
the Itoman sceptre to a race of free and n-arlike Barbarians. 
But as soon as 3Iaria of Antioch had given a son and heir 
to the empire, the presumptive rights "of Bela vere abol- 
ished, and he was deprived of his promised bride; but the 
Hungarian prince resumed his name and tbe Irinndom of 
Ms fathers, and displayed such virtues as might excite tbe 
regret and enm* of the Greets. The son of Slaria was 
named frlesins : and at the age of ten years, he ascended 
the Byzantine throne, after his father’s decease had closed 
the glories of the Comnenian line. 

Tiie fraternal concord of the two sons of the grea^ Alexius 
had been sometimes clouded by an opposition of interest 
and passion. By ambition. Isaac the Sehastoerator was 
excited to flight and -rebellion, from whence he was reclaimed 
. by tbe firmness and clemency of John tbe Bhndsome. Tbe 
errors of Isaac, tbe father of tbe emperors of Trebizond, 
were short and venial ; but John, the elder of his sons, re- 
nounced forever his religion. Provoked by a real or imagi- 
naiy insult of his uncle, he escaped from the Eoman to tbe 
Turfcisli camp : his apostacy was rewarded with the Sultan’s 
daughter, the title of Chelebi, or noble, and the inheritance 
of a princely estate ; and in the fifteenth century Ha- 
homet n. boasted of his imperial descent from the Comne- 
nian family. Andronicus, the younger brother of John, son 
of Isaac, and grandson of Alexius Comnenus, is one of the 
most' conspicuous characters of tbe age : and bis genuine 
adventures might form tbe subject of a very singnlar ro- 
mance. To justifv the choice of three ladies of royal birth, 
it is incumbent on me to observe, that their lortnnate lover 
was cast in tbe best proportions of strength and beauty: and 
that tbe want of the softer graces was supplied by a manly 
countenance, a lofty stature, athletic muscles, and the air 
and deportment of a soldier. Tbe preservation, in his old 
acre, of health and vigour, was the reward of temperance and 
exercise. A piece of bread and a draught of water was 
often bis sole and evening repast: and if he tasted of a wild 
hoar, or a stag, which heliad roasted with his own hands, m 
was the well-earned fruit of a laborious chase.- Hexterons 
in arms, he was ignorant of fear: his persuasive eloquence 
could heud to every situation and character of life • Ins style^ 
though not his practice, was fasMpned by the example or 
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St. Paul ; and, in every deed of miscliief, lie Iiad a hcarb to 
resolve, a head to contrive, and a hand to execute. In liis 
youtli, after the death of the emperor John, he follotvcd tlic 
retreat of the Eoman army; but in the march thronnh 
Asia Minor, design or accident tempted him to wandor'ln 
the mountains ; the hunterwaa encompassed by the Turlysli 
Iiuntsmcn, and he remained some time a reluctant or villin" 
captive in the potver of the Sultan. His virtues and vices 
recommended him to the favour of his cousin ; lie shared 
the perils _ and the pleasures of Manuel; and nhile the 
emperor lived in public incest vrith his niece Tlieodora, 
the affections of her sister Eudocia were seduced and en- 
joyed by Andronicus. Above the decencies of her sc.v and 
rank, she gloried in the name of his concuhine ; and botli 
the palace and the camp could xvitness that she slept or 
■watched in the arras of her lover. She accompanied him to 
his military command of Cilicia, the first scene of Ins v.a1onr 
and imprudence. He pressed, with active ardour, the siege 
of Mopsuestia : the day was employed in the holdci-t at- 
tacks ; but the night was wasted in son" and dance; and a 
band of Greek comedians formed the choicest part of liis 
retinue. Andronicus was surprised by tlie sally of a vigi- 
lant foe ; but while his troops fled in disorder, his invinciblo 
lance transpierced the thickest ranks of the Armenians. On 
his return to the imperial cawp in Macedonia, ho was re- 
ceived by hlanuel with public smiles and a private reproof ; 
hut the duchies of Haissus, Braniseba, and Casloria, were 
the reward or consolation of the unsuccessful general. 
Eudocia still attended his motions ; at midnight, their tent 
was suddenly attacked by her angry brothers, impatient to 
expiate her infamy in his blood ; liis daring spirit refused 
her advice, and the disguise of a female habit ; and, boldly 
starting from his couch, he drew his sword, and cut his 
way through the numerous assassins. It was here that lie 
first betrayed his ingratitude and treachery ; lie engaged 
in a treasonable correspondence with the king of Hungary 
and the German emperor; approached the royal tent .at 
a suspicious hour with a drawn sword, and, under the 
mask of a Halin soldicw, avowed an intention of revenge 
against .a '"mortal foe;_.and imprudently pmhed the flecl- 
‘ ness of his horse as an instrument of flight .and .‘afety. 
The monarch diasqpihb^, his suspicions ; but, after the 
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•close of tlie campaign, Andronicus Tvas arrested, and 
strictly confined in a tomer of the palace of Constan- 
tinople. 

In this prison he iras left above twelve years: a most 
painful restraint, from which the thirst of action and plea- 
sure perpetually urged him to escape. Alone and pensive, 
he perceived some broken bricks in a corner of the chamber, 
and gradually widened the passage, till he had explored a 
dark and forgotten recess. Into this hole he conveyed him- 
self and the remains of his provisions, replacing the bricks 
in their former positions, and erasing with care the footsteps 
of his retreat. At the hour of the customary visit, his 
guards were amazed with the silence and solitude of the 
prison, and reported, with shame and fear, his incompre- 
hensible flight. The gates of the palace and city were in- 
stantly shut : the strictest orders were dispatched into the 
provinces for the recoveiy of the fugitive ; and his u-ife, on 
the suspicion of a pious act, was basely imprisoned in the 
same tower. At the dead of night she beheld a spectre : 
she recognized her husband ; they shared their provisions ; 
•and a son was the fruit of the stolen interviews which aUe- 
viated the tediousness of their confinement. In the custody 
of a woman, the vigilance of the keepers was insensibly re- 
laxed; and the captive had accomplished his real escape, when 
he was discovered, brought hack to ConstantinopIe,and]oaded 
with a double chain. At length he found the moment and 
■tbe means of his deliverance. A boy, his domestic servant, 
intoxicated the guards, and obtained in wax the impression 
of the keys. By the diligence of his friends, a similar key, 
with a bundle of ropes, was introduced into the prison, in 
the bottom of a hogshead. Andronicus employed, with in- 
dastry and courage, the instruments of his safety, unlocked 
•the doors, descended from the tower, concealed himself all 
•day among the bushes, and scaled in the night the garden- 
wall of the palace. A boat was stationed for his reception ; 
be visited his own house, embraced his children, cast away 
his chain, mounted a fleet horse, and directed his rapid 
•course towards the hanks of the Danube. At Anchialus in 
Thrace, an intrepid friend supplied him with horses and 
money ; he passed the river, traversed with speed the desert 
of 3Ioldavia and the Carpathian hiUs, and had almost reached 
•the town of Haliez, in the Polish Eussia, when he was. inter- 
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cepted by a party of IValacbians, wbo resolved to convey 
their important captive to Constantinople. His presence 
of mind again extricated him from this danger. Under the 
pretence of sickness, he dismounted in the night, and was 
allowed to step aside from the troop ; he planted in the 
ground his long staff; clothed it with his cap and upper 
garment; and, stealing into the wood, left a phantom ter 
amv^e, for some time, the eyes of the 'Walachians, Hrom 
Halicz he was honourahiy conducted to Kiow, the residence 
of the great duke; the subtle Greek soon ohtamed the- 
esteem and confidence of leroslaus; his character could 
assume the manners of eveiy climate ; and the barbarians 
applauded his strength and courage in the chase of the elks 
and hears of the forest. In this northern region he deserved 
the forgiveness of Manuel, who solicited the Eussian prince 
to join his arms in the invasion of Hungarj-. The influence 
of Androniens achieved this important service ; his private 
treaty was signed with a promise of fidelity on one side, and 
of oblivion on the other ; and he marched, at the head of the 
Eussian cavalry, from tire Borj’sthencs to the Danube. In 
his resentment Manuel had ever sympathized with the mar- 
tial and dissolute character of his cousin ; and his free par- 
don was sealed in the assault of Zemlin, in which lie was 
second, and second only to the valour of the emperor. 

Ho sooner was the exile restored to freedom and his 
country, than his ambition revived, at first to his own, and 
at length to the public, misfortune. A daughter of Manuel 
was a feeble bar to the succession of the more deserving 
males of the Comnenian blood ; her future marriage with the 
prince of Hungary was repugnant to the hopes or prejudices 
of the princes and nobles. But when .an catli of allegiance 
was required to the presumptive lieir, Andronicus alone 
asserted the honour of the Eoman name, declined the un- 
lawful engagement, and boldly protested against the adop- 
tion of a stranger. His patriotism was offensive to t!io 
emperor; but he spoke the sentiments of the people, and 
was removed from the royal presence by an honourable 
banishment, a second command of the Cilician frontier, with 
the absolute disposal of the revenues of Cyprus. In (his 
station, the Armenians again exercised his courage, and ex- 
posed his negligence ; and the same rebel, who hatiicd ail his 
operations, was unhorsed and almost shiin by the vigour ol 
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his lance. Bufc Andronieus soon discovered a more eas^ 
and pleasing conquest, the beautiful Philippa, sister of the 
empress Afaria, and daughter of Eajmond of Poitou, the 
Latin prince of Antioch. For her sa*ke he deserted his sta- 
tion, and wasted the summer in balls and tournaments : to 
his love she sacrificed her innocence, her reputation, and the 
^fier of an advantageous marriage. But the resentment of 
Alanuel for this domestic affi-ont interrupted his pleasures; 
Andronieus left the indiscreet princess to weep and repent; 
and, with a band of desperate adventurers, undertook the 
pilgrimage of Jerusalem. His birth, his martial renown, 
and professions of zeal, announced him as the champion of 
the cross ; he soon captivated both the clergv and the kincr ; 
and the Greek prince was invested with the lordship of 
Bervtus, on the coast of Phoenicia. In his neighbourhood 
resided a young and handsome queen of his own nation and 
family, great-granddaughter of the emperor Alexins, and 
widow of Baldwin ITT. king of Jerusalem. She visited and 
loved her kinsman. Theodora was the third tictim of his 
amorous seduction; and her shame was more public and 
scandalous than that of her predecessors. The emperor 
still thirsted for revenge ; and ms subjects and allies of the 
Syrian frontier were repeatedly pressed to seize the person, 
and put out the eyes, of the fugitive. In Palestine he was 
no longer safe ; but the tender Theodora revealed his danger 
and accompanied his flight. The queen of Jerusalem was 
exposed to the East, his obsequious concubine, and two 
illegitimate children were the living monuments of her weak- 
ness. Damascus was his first refuge ; and, in the characters 
of the great ISoureddin and his servant Saladin, the super- 
stitious Greek might learn to revere the virtues of the Mus- 
sulmans. As the iriend of Houreddin he visited most pro- 
bablv Bagdad, and the courts of Persia ; and, after a long 
circuit round the Caspian sea and the mountains of Georgia, 
he finally settled among the Turks of Asia Minor, the here- 
ditary enemies of his country. The sultan of Colonia 
afibrded a hospitable retreat to Andronieus, his mistiess, 
and his band of outlaws ; the debt of gratitude was paid by 
frequent inroads in the Eoman province of Trehizbnd ; and 
he seldom returned without an ample harvest of spoil =and of 
Christian captives. In the stoVy of his adventures, he was 
fond of comparins himself to David, who escaped, by a long 
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exile, tlie snares of the n-icked. But the royal prophet (he 

S resumed to add) rvas content to lurk on the borders of 
udaea, to slay an Amalekite, and to threaten, in his mise- 
rable state, the life of the avaricious iN abal. The excursions 
of the Comnenian prince had a wider range ; and he had 
spread over the Eastern, world the glory of his name and 
religion. By a sentence of the Greek church the licentious 
rover had been separated from the faithful; but even this 
excommunication may prove that be never abjured the pro- 
fession of Christianity. 

His vigilance had eluded or repelled the open and secret 
persecution of the emperor ; but he was at length ensnared 
by the captivity of his female companion. The governor 
of Trehizond succeeded in his attempt to surprise the 
person of Theodora : the queen of Jerusalem and her two 
children were sent to Constantinople, and their loss em- 
bittered the tedious solitude of banishment. The fugitive 
implored and obtained a final pardon, with leave to throw 
himself at the feet of his sovereign, who was satisfied with 
the submission of this haughty spirit. Prostrate on the 
ground, he deplored with tears and groans the guilt of Ids 
past rebellion ; nor would he presume to arise unless some 
faithful subject would drag him to the foot of the throne 
by an iron chain with which he had secretly encircled his 
neck. This extraordinary penance excited the wonder and 
pity of the assembly ; his sins were forgiven by the church 
•and state; but the just suspicion of Manuel fixed his resi- 
dence at a distance from the court, at Oenoe, a town of 
Pontus, surrounded with rich vineyards, and situate on the 
coast of the Euxine. The death of Manuel, and the dis- 
orders of the minority, soon opened the fairest field to his 
ambition. The emperor was a boy of twelve or fourteen 
years of age, without vigour, or wisdom, or experience ; his 
another, the empress hlary, abandoned her person and 
government to a favourite of the Comnenian name ; and 
his sister, another hlary, whose husband, an Italian, was 
decorated with the title of Coasar, excited a conspiracy, 
•and at length an insurrection, against her odious step- 
mother. The provinces wore forgotten, tho capital uas in 
fiames, and a^ceutiuy of peace and order was overlhrown 
in tho vice and weakness of a few months. A civil war 
was kindled in Constantinople ; the two factions fought a 
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ivhich could delude only the eyes of the multitude: the 
coronation of Alexins was performed with due solemnitr, 
and his perfidious guardian, holding in his hands the bodr 
and blood of Christ, most ferven% declared, that ho lived, 
and was ready to die, for the service of his beloved pupil. 
But his numerous adherents were instructed to maintain, 
that the sinking empire must perish in the hands of a 
child : that the Eomans eould only be saved by a veteran 
prince, bold in arms, skilful in policy, and taught to reign 
by the long experience of fortune and mankind ; and that 
it was the duty of every citizen, to force the reluctant 
modesty of Andronicus to undertake the burden of the 
public care. The 3’oung emperor was himself constrained 
to join his voice to the general acclamation, and to solicit 
the association of a colleague, who instantly degraded him 
from the supreme rank, secluded his person, and verified 
the rash declaration of the patriarch, that Alexius might be 
considered as dead, so soon as he was committed to the 
custody of his guardian. But his death was preceded by 
the imprisonment and e.vecution of his mother. After 
blackening her reputation, and inflaming aMiust her the 
passions of the multitude, the tyrant accused and tried the 
empress for a treasonable correspondence with the king of 
Hungary. His own son, a youth of honoim and humanitj*, 
avowed his abhorrence of this flagitious act, and three of 
the judges had the merit of preferring their conscience to 
their safety ; but the obsequious tribunal, without requiring 
any proof, or hearing any defence, condemned the widow of 
Manuel ; and her unfortunate son subscribed the sentence 
of her death. Maria was strangled, her corpse was buried 
in the sea, and her memorj' was wounded by the insult 
most oflensive to female vanity, a false and ugly represen- 
tation of her beauteous form. The fate of her sou was not 
long deferred : he was strangled with a bowstring, and the 
tyrant, insensible to pity or remorse, after surveyrng the 
body of the innocent j-outh, struck it rudely with lu's footj 
— “ Thy father,” he cried, “ was a knave, thj’ mother n 
icTiore, and thyself a fool.' ”, 

The Eoman sceptre, the reward of his crimes, was held 
by Andronicus about three years and a half, .as the gu.ardlan 
or sovereign of the empire. His government exhibited a 
sinsular contrast of vice and virtue. IVhen he listened to 

TOT.. T- . - A 
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liis passions lie -ivas tbe scourge, Tvlien he consulted his 
reason, tlie fatlier, of his people. In the exercise of private 
justice, he was equitable and rigorous: a shameful and 
pernicious venality was abolished, and the offices were filled 
with the most deserving candidates by a prince who had 
sense to choose, and severity to punish. He prohibited 
the inhuman practice of pillaging the goods and persons of 
shipwrecked mariners ; the provinces, so long the objects of 
oppression or neglect, revived in -prosperity and plenty; 
and millions applauded the distant blessings of his reign, 
while he was cursed by the witnesses of his daily cruelties. 
The ancient proverb, that blood-thirsty is the man who 
returns from banishment to power, had been applied with 
too much truth to Marius and Tiberius; and was now 
verified for the third time in tbe life of Andronicus. His 
memory was stored with a black list of the enemies and 
rivals who had traduced his merit, opposed his greatness, 
or insulted his misfortunes; and the only comfort of his 
exile was the sacred hope and promise of revenge. The 
necessary extinction of the young emperor and his mother 
imposed the fatal obligation of extirpating the friends, who 
hated, and might punish, the assassin ; and the repetition 
of murder rendered him less w illin g, and less able, to 
forgive. A horrid narrative of the victims whom he sacri- 
ficed by poison or the sword, by the sea or the flames, 
would be less expressive of his cruelty, than the appelhition 
of the halcyon-days, which was applied to a rare and blood- 
less week of repose ; the tyrant strove to transfer, on the 
laws and the judges, some portion of his guilt; but the 
mask was fallen, and his subjects could no longer mistake, 
the true author of their calamities. The noblest of the 
Greeks, more especially those who, by descent or alliance, 
might dispute the Comnenian inheritance, escaped from- 
the monster’s den ; Hice or Prusa, Sicily or Cyprus, were 
their. places of refuge; and as their flight was already 
criminal, they aggravated their oflence by an open revolt, 
and the imperial title. Xet Andronicus resisted the , dag- 
gers and swords of his most formidable enemies ; Hice and 
Prusa were reduced and chastised ; the Sicilians were 
content with. the sack- of Thessalonipa and -the distance 
of Cyprus was not -more propitious, to the ‘rebel than to 
the tyrant. His throne was subverted by. a rival without 
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mcrifc, and a people without arms. Isaac Angelas, a de- 
scendant in the female line from the great iUexius, was 
marked as a victim, hy the prudence or superstition of 
the emperor. In a moment of despair, Angelus defended 
his life and liberty, slew the executioner, and fled to the 
church of St. Sophia, The sanctuary was insensibly filled 
with a curious and mom-nful crowd, who, in his fate, 
prognosticated their own. But their lamentations were 
soon turned to curses, and their curses to threats: they 
dared to ask, “ Why do we fear ? wh}' do we obey ? we are 
manj', and he is one; our patience is the only bond of our 
slavery.” With the dawn of da}- the city burst into a 
general sedition, the prisons were thrown open, the coldc.st 
and most ser\-ile were roused to the defence of their 
country, and Isaac, the second of the name, was raised 
from the sanctuary to the throne. Unconscious of his 
danger, the tyrant was absent ; withdrawn from the toils of 
state, in the delicious islands of the Propontis. He had. 
contracted an indecent marriage with Alice, or Agnes, 
daughter of Lewis YII. of France, and relict of the unfor- 
tunate Alexius ; and his society, more suitable to his temper 
than to Ills ago, was composed of a young wife and a 
favourite concubine. On the first alarm he rushed to Con- 
stantinople, impatient for the blood of the guilty ; hut ho 
was astonished fay the silence of the palace, the tumult of 
the city, and the general desertion of mankind, Andronicus 
proclaimed a free pardon to his subjects ; they neither de- 
sired nor would grant forgivenes.s ; he offered to resign the 
crown to his son Manuel; but the virtues of the son could 
not expiate his father’s crimes. The sea was still open for 
his retreat ; but the news of the revolution had flown along 
the coast ; when fear had ceased, obedience was no more ; 
the imperial galley was pursued and taken by an armed 
brigantine, and the t}-rant was dragged to the presence of 
Isaac Angelas,' loaded with fetters, and a long chain round 
his neck. His eloquence, and the tears of his female com- 
panions, pleaded in vain for his life; but, instead of the 
•decencies of a legal execution, the new monarch aban- 
doned the criminal to the numerous sufferers whom; he had 
•deprived off a, father, a husband, .or a friend. Jlis tcct'n 
and hair, ah eye^and a hand, were- torn from him,' as a 
poor compensation foff their loss ; and a short respite was 
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allowed, tliat lie might feel the bitterness of death. Ajstride 
on a camel, -n-ithout any danger of a rescue, he was carried 
through the city, and the basest of the populace rejoiced to 
trample on the fallen majesty of their prince. After a 
thousand blows and ■ outrages, Ahdronicus was hung by the 
feet between two pillars that supported the statues of a 
, wolf and a sow ; and every hand that could reach the public 
enemy mflicted on his body some mart of ingenious or 
brutal cruelty, till two friendly Italians, plunging their 
swords into his body, released him from all human punish- 
ment. In this long and painful agony “ Lord have mercy 
uponme !” and “Why will you bruise abrokenreed ? ” were 
the only words that escaped from his mouth. Our hatred 
for the tyrant is lost in pity for the man ; nor can we blame 
bis pusillanimous resignation, since a Greek Christian was- 
no longer master of his bfe. 

I have been tempted to expatiate on the extraordinary- 
character and adventures of Andronicus ; but I shall here 
terminate the series of the Greek emperors since the time- 
of Heraclius. The branches that sprang from the Comne- 
nian trunk had insensibly withered ; and the male line was 
continued only in the posterity of Andronicus himself, who, 
in the public confusion, usurped the sovereignty of Trehi- 
zond, so obscure in history, and so famous in romance. 
A private citizen of Philadelphia, Constantine Angelas, had 
emerged to wealth and honours by his. marriage "mth a 
daughter of the emperor Alexius. His son Andronicus is 
conspicuous only by his cowardice. His grandson Isaac 
punished and succeeded the lyrant ; hut he was dethroned 
by his own -vices -and the ambition of his brother ; and 
their discord introduced the Latins to the conquest of 
Constantinople, the first great period in the fall of the 
Bastem empire. 

If we compute the number' and duration of the reigns, 
■it will he folind that a period of six hundred years is filled 
•.by sixty emperors, including in the Augustan list some- 
female sovereigns ; and deducting some usurpers who were 
•'never acknowledged in the' capital, and some princes who 
did not live to possess their inheritance. The average pro- 
portion win allow ten years ibr each emperor, far below the 
chronological ’rule of Sir . Ifeaae Newton, who, from the 
•■•'experience of uiDre recent and regular monarchies, hac 
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defined about eighteen or twenty years as the term of an 
ordinary reign. The Byzantine empire was most tranquil 
and prosperous when it could acquiesce in hereditary -suc- 
cession; five dynasties, the Heraclian, Lsaurian, Amorian, 
Basilian, and Comnenian families, enjoyed and taansmitted 
the royal patrimony during their respective series of five, 
four, three, six, and four generations; several princes 
number the years of their reign with those of their infancy; 
and Constantine YII. and his two grandsons occupy the 
-space of an entire centuiy. But in the intervals of the 
Byzantine dynasties, the succession is rapid and broken, 
and the name of a successful candidate is speedily erased 
by a more fortunate competitor. Many were the paths 
that led to the summit of royalty ; the fabric of rebellion 
was overthroum. by the stroke of conspiracy, or undermined 
■by the silent arts of intrigue ; the favourites of the soldiers 
or people, of the senate or clergy, of the women and 
eunuchs, were alternately clothed with the purple; the 
means of their elevation were base, and their end was often 
contemptible or tragic. A being of the nature of man, 
endowed with the same faculties, but with a longer measure 
of existence, would cast down a smile of pity and contcmjit 
on the crimes and follies of human ambition, so eager, in a 
narrow span, to grasp at a precarious and short-lived 
enjoyment. It is thus that the experience of history cx.alts 
and enlarges the horizon of our intellectual view. In a 
composition of some days, in a perusal of some hours, six 
hundred years have rolled away, and the duration of a life 
or reign is contracted to a fleeting moment ; thc_ grave is 
ever beside the throne ; the success of a criminal is almost 
instantly followed by the loss of bis prize ; and our im- 
mortal reason survives and disdains the sixty phantoms of 
kings who have passed before our eyes, ana J'aintly dwell 
on our remembrance. The observation, that, in ever}' ago 
and climate, ambition has prevailed with the same com- 
manding energy, may abate the surprise of a philosopher,; 
but while ho condemns the vanitj’, ho may search the 
motive, of this universal desire to obtain and hold 
sceptre of dominion. To the greater part of the Byzantine 
series,' wc cannot reasonably ascribe -thb love of fame and 
of mankind. •' Tho_ virtue of .Tolm Comtienus alone was 
beneficent and pure'; tlio most illustrion? of tbc prince.-*, 
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■\vIio precede or follow that respectable name, bare trod 
■■.ritb. some dexterity and -vdgour tbe crooked and bloody 
paths of a selfish policy ; in scrutinizing the imperfect cha- 
racters of Leo the Isanrian, Basil I., and Alexins Comnenus, 
of Theophilus, the second Basil, and Manuel Comnenus, 
our esteem and censure are almost equally balanced ; and 
the remainder of the imperial crowd could only desire and 
e:^ect to be forgotten by posterity. "Was personal hap- 
piness the aim and object of their ambition ? I shall hot 
descant on the rulgar topics of the miseiy of longs ; but 
I may surely observe, that their condition, of aU others, is 
the most pregnant with fear, and the least susceptible of 
hope. Bor these ojjposite passions, a larger scope was 
allowed in the revolutions of antiquity, than in the smooth 
and solid temper of the modern world, which cannot easily 
repeat either the triumph of Alexander or the fall of 
Darius. But the peculiar infelicity of the Byzantine princes 
exposed them to domestic perils, without affording any 
lively promise of foreign conquest. Broin the pinnacle of 
gi-eatness, Andronicus was precipitated by a death more 
cruel and shameful than that of the vilest malefactor; but 
the most glorious of his predecessors had much more to 
dread from their subjects than to hope from their enemies. 
The army was licentious without spirit, the nation turbulent 
without freedom ; the Barbarians of the East and Vest 
pressed on the monarchy, and the loss of the provinces was 
terminated by the final servitude of the capital. 

The entire series of Eoman emperors, from the first of 
the Cffisars to the last of the Constantines, extends above 
fifteen hundred years : and the term of dominion, unbroken 
by foreign conquest, surpasses the measure of the ancient 
monarchies ; the Assyrians, or Medes, the successors of 
Cyrus, or those of Alexander. 
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CHAPTER XLIS.— iSTP.ontrenox, Trorj^nip, a:.-d rsuSEcnno", op 

BfAGEs. — BBVOLT OP iTitT AST) E 03 IE. — ^Trirrop-AL Dostnoo::’ o? 

7BE POPES. — COXQtiZST OP ITALT E" THE PP-Vl-'KS.— EST.Anr.tSlI»I!.,vr 

OP IJIAOES. CHAP-ACIXP. AXD COP.OSATIOE OP CII.3P.I.E31.30:rE. 

• EESTOnATIO:.' ASD DECAT OP THE R03IA:f E'CnRE EJ THE Tfr.S7. 

ISDEPESDEECE OP ITALT, — COSSTITDriOX OP THE BEP.E.ir.lC EODT. 

Ik the connection of the church nnd stnto, I hare con’ 
sidered the former as subservient only, and relati^-c, to the 
latter; a salutary maxim, if in fact, as well as in narrath-e. 
it had ever been held sacred. The Oriental philo.sop))v of 
the Gnostics, the dark abyss of predestination and grace, 
and the strange transformation of the eucharist from the 
sign to the substance of Chrisst’s body,* I have puiposclv 
abandoned to the curiosity of speculative divines. Ilut I 
have reviewed, with diligence and pleasure, the objects of 
ecclesiastical history, by which the decline and tail of the 
Eoman empire were materially affected, the propagation of 
Christianity, the constitution of the Catholic church, the 
ruin of Paganism, and the sects that arose from the myste- 
rious controversies concerning the Trinity and incama’tion. 
At the head of this class, we may justly rank the worship of- 
images, so fiercely disputed in the eighth and ninth centu- 
ries; since a question of popular superstition produced the 
revolt of Italy, the temporal power of the popes, and tlie 
restoration of the Boman empire in the Vest. 

The primitive Christians were possessed with an uncon- 
qnerahie repugnance to the use and abuse of images, and 
this aversion may he ascribed to their descent from the .T evrs, 
and their enmity to the Greeks. The hlc.^aic law had 
severely proscribed all representations of tlie Deity ; and that 
precept was firmly established in the principles and jjraotico 
of the chosen people. The wit of the Cbnstian apologises 
was pointed against the foolish idolaters, who bo3vcd before 
the workmanship of their own hands, the i.magos of bra.^s 
and marble, which, had iJiey been endowed with sense and 
motion, should have started rather from the pedcst.al to 
adore the creative powers of the artist.f Porh.aps sorao 

* The learned Solden has given the hi=t’3ry of TmnrjV-m! .ation in 
B comprehensive and pithy foatenee.— “Tii'Ta^pinjon h oniy riynjris 
tiii-Dcdinto logic." (HU Worlrs, voh iii. p. tIOrS, in hit T.aWyT.il.;.) 

i' Xco inteliigunt homines inepti.««imi, qn-M .“i rentin: ri.mnT.'^T.’. tv 
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recent and imperfect converts of tie Grnostic tribe migit 
cro-svn the statues of Christ and -St. Paul vrith the profane 
honours ■which they paid to those of Aristotle and Pytha- 
goras;* but the public religion of the Catholics was uni- 
formly simple and spiritual ; and the first notice of the use 
of pictures is in the censure of the council of lUiberis, three 
hundred years after the Christian era. Under the successors 
of Constantine, in the peace and luxiuy of the triumphant 
church, the more prudent bishops condescended to indulge 
a visible superstition, for the benefit of the multitude ; and, 
after the ruin of Paganism, they were.no longer restrained 
by the apprehension of an odious parallel. The first intro- 
duction of a symbolic worship was in the veneration of the 
cross, and of relics. The saints and martyrs, whose inter- 
cession was implored, were seated on the right hand of God ; 
but the gracious and often supernatural favours, which, in 
the popular belief, were showered round their tomb, con- 
veyed an unquestionable sanction of the devout pilgrims, 
who visited, and touched, and kissed, these lifeless remains, 
■the memorials of their merits and sufferings.f But a memo- 
rial, more interestiug than the skuU or the sandals of a de- 
parted worthy, is the faitliful copy of bis person and features, 
delineated by the arts of painting or sculpture. In every 
age, such copies, so congenial to human feelings, have been 
cherished by the zeal of private friendship, or public esteem; 
the images of the Eoman emperors were adored with civil 


jnovere posseat, adoratura hominem fuissent a quo sunt espohta. 
(Divin. Institut. L 2, c. 2.) Lactantius is the last, as well as the most 
eloquent, of the Latin apologists. Their raillery of idols attacfa .not 
only the object, but the form and matter. fU'ho were “the primitive 
Christians ” here referred to ? Even in the time of the apoatle^the 
Greek converts far outnumbered those of Jewish desyent. They 
tccepted the Hebrew Scriptures, even before they had their o'wn ; and 
irom them, as well as from philosophy, they conceived repugnance 
to idolatry and a distaste for images, as the representatives of fable 
and folly. They had no “enmity "to their countrymen. Ho traces 
can be found of such a feeling c but, on the ^ contrary, a cordial good- 
will is shown, to recommend their new religion. The first symptoms 
of hostilitj' were between them and Jews. — E d.] 

»- See Iremeus, Epiphanius, and Augustin. (Basnage, Hist, des 
E^li^es Eeformees, tom. iL p. 1313.) This Gnostic practice has a sm- 
gular affinity with the private woi-ship of Alexander Severus. (Lara- 
pridius c. 29. Lardher; Heathen Testimonies, yol. iii. p. 31.) 

+ See this Historv,Tol. iL p. 351 — 533; vol. iii. p. 302-^06. 
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and almost religious honours ; a reverence less ostentatious, 
hut more sincere, was applied to the statues of sages and 
patriots ; and these proiane viixues, these splendid sins, 
disappeared in the presence of tlie holy men. who Iiad died 
for their celestial and everlasting country.' At first the 
e.vperiment -was made with caution and scruple; and the 
venerable pictures were discreetly allowed to instruct tim 
ignorant, to awaken the cold, and to gratify the prejudices 
of the heathen proselytes. By a slow though inevitable 
progression, the honours of the original were transferred to 
the copy ; the devout Christian prayed before tlie image of 
a saint; and the Pagan rites of genuflexion, luminaries, and 
incense, again stole into the Catholic church. The scruples 
of reason or piety, were silenced by the strong evidence of 
visions and miracles; and the pictures which speak, and 
move, and bleed, must he endowed with a divine energy, and 
may he considered as the proper objects of religious ador.a- 
tion. The most audacious pencil might tremble in the rash 
attempt of defining, by forms and colours, the infinite Spirit, 
the eternal Father, who pervades and sustains the univcr.se,’*' 
But the superstitious mind was more easily reconciled to 
paint and to worship the angels, and, above all, the Son of 
God, under the human shape, which, on earth, they have 
condescended to assume. The second person of the Trinit)' 
had been clothed with a real and mortal body; but that 
body bad ascended into heaven, and, bad not some similitude 
been presented to the eyes of his disciples, the spintu-al 
worship of Christ might have been obliterated by llic visible 
relics and representations of the saints. A similar indul- 
gence was requisite, and propitious, for tlie Virgin Jlary : 
the place of her burial was unknown ; and the assumption of 
her soul and body into heaven was adopted by the credulity 
of the Greeks and Latins. The use, and even the worship, 
of images, was firmly established before the end of the sixth 
;eutur)' ; they were fondly cherislicd by the warm imngina- 

* Ou yap T(f Oiiov vTrapxoi* riXTjrroj' fioppaic 

ty;^ji/tacrtv aTrttKu^ofiiv, vvre Kijptji rat tuXotc 7i)v vzfpovctoi' rat 
^poavapxov oi/oiav ryiiyj’tj>Kaftt7\ (Concninin ^iccnum, ^ 

in Collect. Labb. tom. viii. p. 1025, edit. Venct) II peroit pctiScIra 
Jt-propo 3 de no point fiouOrir d’imagca de 3a TriniU' on de la Divmdf; 
les defenseurs lea plus zclds dcs images ayont condarnne ct lo 

concile dc Trento ne parlniifc quo des dc Chript ct dc5 

Saints- .^Dupin, Bibliot. Eccles. tom- vi. ) 
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tion of the Greeks and Asiatics ; the Pantheon and Vatican 
arere adorned with the embienis of a new superstition; but 
this semblance of idolatry was more coldly entertained by 
the rude barbarians and the Arian clergy of the West. The 
bolder forms of sciJpture, in brass or marble, which peopled 
the temples of antiquitj'-, were offensive to the fancy or con- 
science of the Christian Greeks ; and a smooth surface of 
colours has ever been esteemed a more decent and harmless 
mode of imitation.^^ 

^ The merit and effect of a copy depends on its resemblance 
with the original ; but the primitive Christians were igno- 
rant of the genuine features of tlie Son of God, his mothei’, 
and his apostles ; the statue of Christ at Paneas in Pales- 
tinef was, more probably, that of some temporal saviour ; 
the Gnostics and their profane monuments were reprobated ; 
and the fancy of the Christian artists could only be guided 
by the clandestine imitation of some heathen model. In 
this distress, a bold and dexterous invention assured at once 
tlie likeness of the image and the innocence of the worship. 
A new superstructure of fable was raised on the popular 
basis of a Syrian legend, on the correspondence of Christ 
and Abgarus, so famous in the days of Eusebius, so reluct- 
antly deserted by our modern advocates.' The bishop of 
CffisareaJ records the epistle, § but he most strangely forgets 


* This general history of images is drown from the twenty-second 
book of the Hist, des Eglises Reform^es of Basnage, tom. ii. p. 1310 — 
1337. He was a Protestant, hut of a manly spirit ; and on this head 
the Protestants • are so notoriously in the right, that they can venture 
to be impartial. See the perplexity of poor fi-iar Pagi, Critica, tom. i. 
p. 42, + After removing some rubbish of miracle and incon- 

sistency, it may be allowed, that as late as the year 300, Paneas in 
Palestine was decorated with a bronze statue, representing a gravo 
personage wrapt in a cloak, with a fateful or suppliant female kneel- 
ing before him ; and that an inscription — rep Swrijpi, np iucpytrtj 
was perhaps inscribed on the pedeslA By the Christians, this group 
was foolishly explained of their founder and the poor woman whom 
he had - cured of the bloody flux. (Buseh. 7. 18. Philqstorg. 7. 3, &c.) 
M. de Beausohre more reasonably conjectures the philosopher Apol- 
loniu.s. or the emperor Vespasian : in the latter supposition, the female 
is a .city, a province, or perhaps the queen Berenice. (Bibliotheque 
Germanique, tom. xiii^ p. 1 — 92.) . . t Euseb. Hist. Eccles. 

Ir 3, c. 13. The learned’ Assemannus has brought up the collaferal aid 
of ’three Syrians, St. Ephrem, Josua Stylites, and James, bishop of 
Sarug; but I do not find any. notice of the Syria c^originiil, or the 
archives of Edessa (Bibliot. Orient,'tom,i.p,31S.420.554) ; their vaguo 
belief is probably derived from the Greeks. ■ § The eridenco 
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tlie picture of Christ f the perfect impression of his face on 
a linen, -with which he gratified the faith of the royal stran- 
ger, who had invoked his healing power, and offered the 
strong city of Edessa to protect Jiim against the malice of 
. the Jews. The ignorance of the primitive church is ex- 
plained by the long imprisonment of the image in a niche of 
the wall, from whence, after an oblivion of five hundred 
■years, it was released by some prudent bishop, and season- 
ably presented to the devotion of the times. Its first and 
■most glorious exploit was tiic deliverance of the city from 
the arms of Chosroes Nushirs'an ; and it was soon revered 
as a pledge. of the divine promise, that Edessa should nevea* 
he taken by a foreign ciiemj'. It is true, indeed, that the 
text of Procopius ascribes the double delivcranco of Edessa 
to the wealth and valour of her citizens, Avho pnrcliased the 
absence, and repelled the assaults, of the Persian monarch. 
He was ignorant, the profane historian, of the testimony 
which he is compelled to deliver in the ecclesiastical page of 
Evagrius, that the Palladium was exposed on the rampart ; 
and that the water, which had been sprinkled on the holy 
face, instead of quenching, added new fuel to the flames of 
the besieged. After this important service, the imago of 
Edessa was preserved with respect and gratitude; and if 
the Armenians rejected the legend, the more credulous 
Greeks adored the similitude, which was not the work of 
any mortal pencil, but the immediate creation of the divine 
original. The style and sentiments of a Byzantine hymn 
will declare how far their -worship was removed from the 

■for these epistles is slated and rejected by the candid Lardncr. 
(Hc.atbcn Tf alimonies, vol. i. p. 297 — 309.) Among the herd of bigots 
■svbo are forcibly driven from this convenient, butnntcnablc, po-t, 1 am 
ashamed, with the Grahes, Caves, Tillcmonts. ire., to discover Mr, Ail- 
dison, an English gentleman (his Works, vok i. p. C23. Carin rTille's 
edition) ; but his superficial tract on tho Christian religion owe? it i 
credit to his name, his style, and the interested applause of our ckrgy. 

* From tho sileuco of James of Sarug (Asseman. BiUiot. Orii'nf. 
p. 2S9. 318), and the testimony of Evagrius (Uist. Ecdc«. 1. 4, c. 27 ), 

I conclude that this fable w.as invented between tho years 52! and .''SJ, 
most probably after the siege of Edessa in CIO. (Asseman. fc.Tii. i. 
p. -lie. Procopius, do Bell._ Persic. I. 2.) It is the sword -and JmeUrr 
of Gregors- 11. (in Epist. 1.' ad Leon. Isaur. Concil. tom. viii. p. O-o, 
C57), of John Damasccmis (Opera, tom. i. p. 251, edit. Lequicu), .-.thl 
of tlio second Kicono council. (Actio, . I, p. 10,30.)^ Tl:^ most p'-rfect 
.odition may bo found in Cedrenu:!. (Compend-p. 175 — 17c.) 
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grossest idolatry. “ How can we witli mortal eves contem- 
plate this image, whose celestial splendour the host of heaven 
presumes not to behold ? He, who dwells in heaven, con- 
descends this day to visit us by his venerable image ; He, 
who is seated on the cherubim, visits us this day by a pic- 
ture, which the Father has delineated with his immaculate 
hand, which he has formed in an ineffable manner, and 
which we sanctify by adoring it with fear and love.” Before 
the end of the sixth centi^, these images, made imtJiont 
hands (in Greek it is a single word),* were propagated in 
the camps and cities of the Eastern empire ;t they were the 
objects of worship, and the instruments of miracles ; and, in 
the hour of danger or tumult, their venerable presence could 
revive the hope, rekindle the courage, or repress the fury, 
of the Boman legions. Of these pictures, the far greater 
part, the transcripts of a human pencO, could only pretend 
to a secondary likeness and improper title ; but there were 
some of higher descent, which derived their resemblance 
from an immediate contact with the original, endowed for 
that purpose with a miraculous and prolific virtue. The 
most ambitious aspired from a filial to a fraternal relation 
with the image of Edessa ; and such is the •veronica of Eome, 
or Spain, or Jerusalem, which Christ in his agony and bloody 
sweat applied to his face, and delivered to a holy matron. 
The fruitful precedent was speedily transferred to the Tirgin 
hlary, and the saints and marlyrs. In the church of Dios- 
pohs, in Palestine, the features of the mother of God$ were 
deeply inscribed in a marble column ; the East and West 

* 'Axnpo'rroiTjroe. See Ducange, in Gloss. Grsec. et Lat _ The sub- 
ject is treated with equal learning and bigotry by the Jesuit Gretser, 
(Syntagma de Imaginibus non jiTand iactis, ad calcem Codini de Odi- 
ciis, p. 2S9 — 330,) the ass, or rather the fox, of Ingoldstadt (see the 
Scaligerana) ^ with equal reason and wit by the Protestant Beausobre, 
in the ironical controversy which he has spread through many volumes 
of the Bibliotheque Germanique (tom. syih, p. l — 50; xx, p. 2i 68; 
sxv. p. 1 — 36; xsvii. p. 85 — 118 ; xrviiL p. 1 — 33; xsxL p. Ill-— 148; 
vvTii. p. 75—107 ; xxxiv. p. 67—96). + Theophylact Simo- 

natta (I. 2, c. 3, p. 34 ; 1. 3, c. 1, p. 63,) celebrates the OtavopiKov 
iticaaua, which he styles dxcipoiroijjrav; yet it was no more than a 
copy, since he adds apy^'OTTov rb Ikbivov ol 'Pwixaioi {of .Edessa) 
QpnaKtvoviji ri dpprjrov. See Pagi, tom. ii. A.D. 586, No. 11. 

+ See in the genuine or .supposed worhs of John Damascenus, two 
passages on the Viigin and St. Luke, which have not been, n.oliced 
by Gretser, nor souEequently by Beausobre. (Opera Job. Damascen. 
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have been decorated by tbe pencil of St. Luke; and tbo 
evangelist, -wbo was perhaps a physician, has been forced to 
exercise the occupation of a painter, so profane and odious 
in the eyes of the primitive Christians. The Olympian Jove, 
created by the muse of Homer and the chisel of Phidias, 
might inspire a philosophic mind witli momentarj' devotion; 
but these Catholic images were faintly and flatly delineated 
by monkish artists, in the last degeneracy of taste and 
genius.* 

The worship of images had stolen into the church by 
insensible degrees, and each petty step was pleasing to the 
superstitious mind, as productive of comfort and innocent 
of sin. But in the beginning of the eighth century, in the 
full magnitude of the abuse, the more timorous Greeks were 
awakened by an apprehension, that, under the mask of 
Christianity, they had restored the religion of their fathers ; 
they heard, with grief and impatience, the name of idolaters ; 
the incessant charge of the Jews and SIahometans,t who 
derived from the law and the Koran an immortal hatred to 
graven images and all relative worship. The sciritudc 
of the Jews might curb their zeal and depreciate their 
authority ; but the triumphant Mussulmans, who reigned at 

tom.i. p. 618. 631.) * "Your ecr^ndnlous figures Bland 

quite out from the canvas : they are as bad as a group of statues ! ” 
It was thus that tho ignorance and bigotry of a Greek priest applauded 
tho pictures of Titian, which he had ordered, and refused to accept. 

f By Cedrenus, Zonaras, Glyoas, and Manasses, tho origin of tho 
Iconoclasts is imputed to tho caliph Yezid and two Jeivs, who pro- 
mised the empire to Leo ; and tho reproaches of these hostile FOctaries 
arc turned into an absurd conspiracy for restoring tho purity of tho 
Christian worship. (Seo Spanhoim, Hist. Itnag. c. 2.) [Yezid was the 
ninth caliph of tho race of tho Ommi.ades. About tho year 710, 
he ordered all images in Syria to ho destroyed. Tho orthodox 
availed themselves of this, to upbraid tho Iconocla=ls for following 
the examplc.s of Saracens and .Tews. Fragm, Jlon. Johan. Jcro'olymit. 
Script. Byz. tom. xvi. p. 235. Sismondi, Itcpub. tom. i. 120. — Guiro".] 
[Heandcr (Hist, of Chris. 3. 400 — 418) has learnedly and c.amfully 
traced tho introduction of image-worship. It began, not by Felling up 
tho cro.53 in cburches, but by wearing tbo sign of it on the person, 
especially on the forehead. " Portaro crucem in fronte,’’ i~i rov 
furbirrov rov aravnov was an early custoin among Chris- 

tians. This was, no doubt, derived from tho Tcjiliillin, or prayer- 
signs, of -the Jews, so incorrectly rendered in tlio Greek fihvlaeicna, 
which they wore on tho forehead and the rum. Hence followed, by 
degrees, the embroiderv of (rarmente. tho ombellishnicut of house?, and 
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Damascus, and threatened Constantinople, cast into the 
scale of reproach the accumulated ireiglit of truth and 
jnctorr. The cities of Syria, Palestine, and Ef'ypt, had 
been fortified irith the images of Christ, his mother and his 
saints ; and each city presumed on the hope or promise of 
miraculous defence. In a rapid conquest of ten years, the 
Arabs subdued those cities and these images; and, in their 
opinion, the Dord of Hosts pronounced a decisive judgment 
between the adoration and contempt of these mute -inri 
inanimate idols. Por awlule Edessa had braved the Persian 
assaults : but the chosen city, the spouse of Christ, -was 
involved in the common ruin ; and his divine resemblance 
became the slave and trophy of the infidels. After a servi- 
tude of three hundred years, the Palladium was yielded to 
the devotion of Constantinople, for a ransom of twelve 
thousand pounds of silver, the redemption of two hundred 
Mussulmans, and a perpetual truce for the territory of 
Edessa.® In this season of distress and dismay, the elo- 
quence of the monks was exercised in the defence of images ; 
and they attempted to prove, that the sin and schism of the 
greatest part of the Orientals had forfeited the favour, and 
annihilated the virtue, of these precious symbols. But they 
were now opposed by the murmurs of many simple or rational 
Christians, who appealed to the evidence of texts, of facts, 
and of the priniitive times, and secretly desired the reforma- 
tion of the church. As the worship of images had never 
been established by any general or positive law, its progress 
in the Eastern empire had been retarded, or accelerated, by 
the differences of men and manners, the local degrees of 
refinement, and the personal characters of the bishops. The . 
splendid devotion was fondly cherished by the levity of the 
capital, and the inventive genius of the Byzantine clergy, 
while the rude and remote districts of Asia were strangers 
to this innovation of sacred luxiiiy. 3Iany large congrega- 
tions of Gnostics and Ariahs maintained, after their con- 
version, the simple ■worship which had preceded their 


the decoration of hhiii-ches.— Ed.] * See Elmacin (ffirf; 

Saracen, p. 267), Abulpharagius (Dynast, p. 201), and Abu^eda 
(Annal. Moslem, p. 261), and the Criticisms of Pagi (tom. in. xd. 9x 4). 
The prudent Franciscan refuses to determine whether the image of 
Ede==a now reposes at Home or Genoa ;.^:ifewepose is inglonous, apd 
this ancient object of worship is no longer famous nr fa^onable. 
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separation ; and the Armeni.'ins, the most -svarlike subjects 
of Eome, were not reconciled, in the twelfth centurr, to the 
sight of images.^' These various denominations’ of men 
afforded a fund of prejudice and aversion, of small account 
in the villages of Anatolia or Thrace, but which, in the for- 
tune of a soldier, a prelate, or a eunuch, might be often 
connected with the powers of the church and state. 

Of such adventurers, the most fortunate was the emperor 
TjCo Ill.f who, from the mountains of Isauria, ascended the 
throne of the East. He was ignorant of sacred and profane 
letters; but his education, his reason, porliaps his inter- 
course with the -Tews and Arabs, had inspired the martial 
peasant w'th a natred of images; and it was held to be the 
dutj of a prince, to impose on his subjects the dictates of his 
own conscience. But in the outset of an unsettled reign, 
during ten years of toil and danger, Leo submitted to the 
meanness of hypocris)', bowed before the idols which he de- 
spised, and satisfied the Bomau pontiff with the annual pro- 
fessions of his orthodoxy and zeal. In the reformation of 
religion, his first steps were moderate and cautious; he 
assembled a great council of senators and bishops, and 
enacted with their consent, that all the images should be 
removed from the sanctuary and altar to a proper lieight in 
the churches, where they might be visible to the eyes, and 
inaccessible to the superstition, of the people. But it was 
impossible on either side to check the rapid though adverse 
impulse of veneration and abhorrence: in their lofty posi- 
tion, the sacred images still edified their votaries ana re- 
proached the tyrant. He was himself provoked by rcsistantr- 

* 'Apfiivioig Kai 'AXa/mroic ); uyiwr fiVoru)’ r-poirrt'i'Tjcic 

aTTijyoptvrai. (Nicetas, 1. 2, p. 253.) The Anncnian churches arc ptill 
content with the cro.ss (ili?yions du Lorant, tom. in. j>. 148); but 
surely the Biiperstitious Greet i-s unju.=.t to the Rupcr.Uition of the 
OcmianB of the twelfth esnturr. + Our original, hnt not 

Impartial, monuments of the Iconoclasts must he dr.ivrn froni tlio 
Acta of the Councils (tom. viii. and ii.). Collect. LahW, edit. Vench 
and the historical writings of Thcophanc?, Nicephoni.s,_Man3-s''», Ce- 
drenus, Zonar.is, &c. Of the modem Catholic?, Baroniu?, I’.ipi. Na- 
talis Alexander{Hi.st. Eccle^. Fcenlum vilUand ix.), and Maimboui^ (Hi=t, 
de-s Iconoclastes) have treated the subject avith learning, p.vsioii, .and 
credulity. The Protcst.ant labours of Frederick Spanheim (ili^toHa 
Imaginura Rcstituba) aud Janit.s B.a5Uoge(inRt. dcs Kgli'c? Ili?forfiyc?, 
tom. ii. 1. 23, p. 1830— irS.o.) Arc cast into the Iconoclast scale,' IVith 
this mutual aid, »nd opposite ll-ndcncy, it is easy for us to iwi.'e the 
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aud inyective ; and his o\m party accused him of an imper- 
fect discharge of his duty, and urged for his imitation the 
example of the J eirish king, ivho had broken ivithout scruple 
the brazen serpent of the temple. By a second edict, he 
proscribed the existence as irell as the use of religious pic- 
tures ^ the churches of Constantinople and the provinces 
■5vere_ cleansed from idolatry; the images of Christ, the 
T^irgin, and the saints, ivere demolished, or a smooth surface 
of plaster ivas spread oyer the walls of the edifice. The sect 
of the Iconoclasts was supported by the zeal and despotism 
- of six emperors, and the East and TV^ est were involved in 
a noisy conflict of one hundred and twenty years. It was 
the^ desi^ of Leo the Isaurian to pronounce the condem- 
nation ot images, as an article of faith, and by the authority 
of a general council : but the convocation of such an assem- 
bly was reserved for his son Constantine and though it is 
stigmatized by tiiumphant bigotry as a meeting of fools and 
atheists, their own partial and mutilated acts betray many 
symptoms of reason and piety. The debates and decrees 
of many provincial synods introduced the summons of the 
general council which met in the suburbs of Constantinople, ' 
and was composed of the respectable number of three hun- 
dred and thirty-eight bishops of Europe and Anatolia ; for the 
patriarchs of Antioch and Alexandria were the slaves of the 
caliph, and the Homan pontiff had withdrawn the churches 
of Italy and the "West from the communion of the Greeks. 
This Byzantine synod assumed the rank and powers of the 
seventh general council ; yet even this title was a recogni- 
tion of the six preceding assemblies which had laboriously 
built the structure of the Catholic faith. After a serious 
deliberation of six months the three himdred and thirty-eight 
bishops pronounced and subscribed a ^unanimous decree 
that all visible symbols of Christ, except in the eucharist, 
were either blasphemous or heretical ; that image worship 


lialance with philosophic indifference. ^ ^ * Some flowers of 

rhetoric are "^vvo^ov ':7apdi'0^ov Kttt aBsoVj and the bishops roTv 
aa-atodpoaiv. By Damascenus it is styled dicvpog Kal adcKror. 
(Opera tom. i. p. 623.) Spanheim’s Apology for the Synod of Con- 
kntinople (p. 171, &c.,) is worked up with truth and ingenuity, from 
such materials as he could find in the Aicene Acts (p. 1046, &c.). The 
-^’'tty John of Damascus converts iizwKOTtovg into iTzicKorovg, makes 
them voiXiocouXoi'E, slaves of their belly, &c. Opera, fom. i. p. 306. 
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was a corruption of Christianity and a renewal of Paf^anism ; 
that all such monuments of idolatry should bo brolcen or 
erased; and that those who should refuse to deliver .tho ob- 
jects of their private superstition, were guilty of disobedience 
to tho authority of the church and of the emperor. In their 
loud and loyal acclamations, they' celebrated the merits 
of their temporal redeemer; and to his zeal and justice 
they intrusted tho execution of their spiritual censures. 
At Constantinople, as in the former councils, the will of tho 
prince was the rule of episcopal faith ; but, on this occa- 
sion, I am inclined to suspect that a largo majority 
of the prelates sacrificed their secret conscience to tlio 
temptations of hope and fear. In the long night of super- 
stition, the Christians had wandered far away from tho sim- 
plicity of the gospel : nor was it easy for them to discern tho 
clue, and tread back the mazes, of the labyrinth. Tho wor- 
ship of images was inseparably blended, at least to a pious 
fancy, with the cross, tho Virgin, the saints, and their relics; 
the holy ground was involved in a cloud of miracles and 
visions ; and the nerves of the mind, curiosity and scepti- 
cism, were benumbed by the habits of obedience and belief. 
Constantino himself is accused of indulging a royal licence 
to doubt, or deny, or deride, the mysteries of the Catholics 
hut they were deeply inscribed in tho public and private 
creed of his bishops ; and the boldest Iconoclast might as- 
sault with a secret horror the monuments of popular devo- 
tion, which were consecrated to tho honour of his celestial 
patrons. In the reformation of the sixteenth century, free- 
dom and Imowlcdge had expanded all the faculties of man ; 
the thii'st of innovation superseded the reverence of anti- 
quity, and tho vigour of Europe could disdain those phantoms 
which terrified the ^icldy and senile weakness of the Greeks. 

The scandal of an ahstr.act heresy can bo only proclaimed 
to the people hy' the blast of the ecclesiastical trumpet; but 
the most ignorant can perceive, tho most torpid must feel, 
the profanation and downfall of their visible deities. _ Tho 
first hostilities of Leo were directed against a lofty Christ on 

• Ho is nccuacd of prosoribing tlio lUlo of taint; ttjling tho I irgin, 
mother of Ghritt-, comparing her after her delivery to nn emjdj- 
purso; of Arianism, Nestorianiam, &c. In his defence, Spanhcjm 
(c. 4, p. £0“,) is Eomewhat cmb-amissed between tho interest of a 
Protestant, and tho duty of an orthodox, divine. 

Tot. r. " 2-B 
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the vestibule, and above the gate, of the palace. A ladder 
bad been planted for the assault, but it vas furiously shaken 
by a crowd of zeaiots and women ; they beheld, with pious 
transport, the ministers of sacrilege tumbling from on high 
and, dashed against the pavement ; and the honours of the 
ancient martyrs were prostituted to these criminals, who 
justly suffered for murder and rebellion.‘^ The execution of 
the imperial edicts was resisted by frequent tumults in Con- 
stantinople and the provinces ; the person of Teo was en- 
dangered, his officers were massacred, and the popular en- 
thusiasm was quelled by the strongest efforts of the civK 
and military power. Of the Arclupelago, or Holy sea, the 
numerous islands were filled with images and monks ; their 
votaries abjured without scruple, the enemy of Christ, his 
mother, and the saints ; they armed a fleet of boats and 
galleys, displayed their consecrated banners, and boldly 
steered for tbe harbour of Constantinople, to place on the . 
throne a new favourite of God and the people. They de- 
pended on the succour of a miracle ; but their miracles were 
inefiicient against the Gh'eekfire; and, after the defeat and 
conflagration of their fleet, the naked islands were aban- 
doned to tbe clemency or justice of the conqueror. The 
son of Leo, in the first year of his reign, had undertahen an 
expedition against the Saracens; dui’ing his absence, the 
capital, the palace, and the purple, were occupied by his 
kinsman Artavasdes, the ambitious champion of the orthodox 
faith. The worship of images was triumphantly i-estored ; 
the patnarch renounced his dissimulation, or dissembled his 
sentiments ; and the righteous claim of tbe usurper was ac- 
knowledged, both in the new and in ancient Eome. Con- 
stantine flew for refuge to his paternal mountains ; hut he 
descended at the head of the bold and affectionate Isauriaus ; 
and bis final victory confounded the arms and the pred.ie- 
tions of the fanatics. His long reign was distracted with 
clamour, sedition, conspiracy, mutual hatred, and sangui- 
nary revenge ; the persecution of images was the motive, 
or pretence, of his adversaries ; and if they missed a temporal 
diadem, they were rewarded by the Greeks with the crown 

« The holy confessor Theophanes approves the principle of their 
rebellion, 0£iv Kivovutvoi (p. 339). Gregory 11. (in Epist. 1, ad 
Imp. Leon. Goncil. tom. viii. p. 061. 664,) applauds the £ 6 . 0 ! of the 

Byzantine women v’ho killed the imperial ofSoers. . ' 
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tDf martyrdom. In every act of open and clandestine iroa- 
Eon, the emperor felt the unforgh-ing enmity of the monks, 
the faithful slaves of the superstition to -svhich they owed 
their riches and influence. They prayed, they preached, 
they absolved, they inflamed, they conspired ; the solitude 
of Palestine poured forth a torrent of invective; and the pen 
■of St. John Pamascenus,* the Lost of the Grcelc fatliers, de- 
voted the tyrant’s head, both in this world and the ne.vl.t 
I am not at leisure to examine how far the monks provoked, 
nor Jiow much they have exaggerated, their real and pre- 
tended sufferings, nor how many lost their lives or limbs, 
their eyes or their beards, by the cruelty of the emperor. 
iProm the chastisement of individuals, he proceeded lo tlic 
abolition of the order ; and, as it was wealthy and uscdcss, 
bis .resentment might be stimulated by avarice and justified 
by patriotism. The formidable name and mission of the 
I)ra^on,% his visitor-general, excited tlic terror and abhor- 
rence of the lilaclc nation ; the religious, communities were 
.dissolved, the buildings were converted into magazines, or 
•barracks ; the lands, moveables, and cattle, were confiscated ; 
and our modern precedents will support the charge, that 
much wanton or malicious havoc was exercised against the 
relics, and even the books, of the mona-stcrics. Witli the 
habit and profession of monks, the public and i)rivate wor- 


• John, or Man.^ur, was a noble Christian of Damascus, who Ijclrl .a 
considerable office in the service of the caliph. Bis zeal in the caiKu of 
images exposed him to the resentment and treachery of tlie nreel; 
emperor; and on the suspicion of a treasonable correspondence, he 
was deprived of his right hand, which was miracnlovrsly rc'toiyd by 
, dhe Virgin. After this deliverance, he resigned his office, distributed 
!his ■wealth, and buried himself in tho mon.xstcry of St. Sabas, between 
Jerusalem and tho Dead Sox Tljc legend is famous ; but his le.amed 
editor, father Lequien, has unluckily proved that St. John D.amap 
cenus was already a monk before the Iconoclast di-sputc- (Opera, t-am.!. 
Vit. St. Joan. D.amnscen. p. 10 — 13, ct ITotas ad loo.) 

•{• After sending Leo to tho devil, ho introduces his heir— ro /iinpor 

.ourou ■ytvj’Tipa, cai vdc vacior nuroD c^ijpoi'opov tr ccr*X^7 yrre/uerr. 

.(Opera Damasccn. tom. i. p. C25.) If the authenticity of this piece be 
Euspioious, wo are sure that in other works, no longer extant, Dam-as- 
•conus bestowed on Constantine the titles of i lov MuajdO, .Vpioro/iiixoi-, 
pccdyioj'. (tom. i, p. 30C.) J In tho n.arrativc of this per- 

•jccution from Thcophancs and Cedrenus, Spanheim (p. 235 — 235,) is 
happy to compara tho Draco of Leo svith tho dragoons (Drocofcj) of 
iLouis XIV, and highly solaces himself with thi.s coatrovcr-u'.i! pnii. 
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ship of images was rigorously proscribed; and it should 
seem, that a solemn abjuration of idolatry was exacted from 
the subjects, or at least from the clergy, of the Eastern 
. empire.* 

The patient East abjured, with reluctance, her sacred 
images ; they were fondly cherished, aud^-igorously defended', 
by the independent zeal of the Italians. In ecclesiastical 
rani: and jurisdiction, the patriarch of Constantinople and 
the pope of Eome were nearly equal. But the Greek pre- 
late was a domestic slave under the eye of his master, at 
whose nod he alternately passed from the convent to the 
tlrrone, and from the throne to the convent. A distant and 
dangerous station amidst the barbarians of the "West, ex- 
cited the spirit and freedom of the Latin bishops. Their 
popular election endeared them to the Eomans ; the pubHe 
and private indigence was relieved by their ample revenue ; 
and the weakness or neglect of the emperors compelled them 
to consult, both in peace and war, the temporal safety of the 
city. In the school of adversity the priest insensibly im- 
bibed the virtues and the ambition of apiince ; the same cha- 
racter was assumed, the same policy was adopted, by the 
Italian, the Greek, or the Syrian, who ascended the chair of 
St. Peter ; and, after the loss of her legions and provinces, 
the genius and fortune of the popes again restored the 
supremacy of Eome. It is agreed, that in the eighth century 
their dominion was founded on rebellion, and that the rebel- 
lion was produced and justified, by the heresy of the Icono- 
clasts *, but the conduct of the second and third Gregory, in 
this memorable contest, is variously iuterpreted by _ the 
wishes of their friends and enemies. The Byzantine writers 
imanimously declare, that, after a fruitless admonition, they 
pronounced the separation of the East and "West, and de- 
prived the sacrile^ous tyrant of the revenue and sovereignty 
of Italy. Their excommunication is still more clearly ex- 
pressed by the Greeks who beheld the accomplishment of 
the papal triumphs ; and as they are more strongly attached 
to their religion than to their country, they praise, instead 

* Upoypa/i/ia yap E?£-£pi|/£ Kara rraaav i^apx'iav rvv^ v-b r»7c 
Yewogairov, rravrag v7Toypai/ai nai apvvvai rov aOtrrjaaL ry)v r-pocKv- 
vrjatv t5v atwripv eijcovwv.' (Damascen. Op. tom. i. p. 62.5.) ^1-= 

oath and Buhscription I do not rememher to have seen in any modern 
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of blaming, tbc Zeal and orthodosj- of these apostolical men.* 
The modem champions of Eome are eager to accept tlie 
praise and the precedent ; this great and glorious example 
<;f the deposition of royal heretics is celebrated bv tlio ear- 
t-inals Baronins and Bellarmine:t and if they are asked, 
whv the same thunders vere not'liiirled against the Jveros 
andTulians of antiquit}% they reply, that the -sTealaiess of 
the primitive church was the sole cause of her patient 
loyalty. J On this occasion, the effects of love and hatred 
are the same; and the zealous Protestants, who seek to 
Idndle the indignation, and to alarm the fears, of princes 
and magistrates, expatiate on the insolence and treason ot 
the two Gregories against their lawful sovereign. § They 
are defended only by the moderate Catholics, for the most 
part, of the Galliean church,*!f who respect the saint, with- 
out approving the sin. These common advocates of the 
crown and the mitre circumscribe the truth of facts by the 
rule of equity, Scripture, and tradition ; and appeal to the 


compilation. • Kn< ri'/v 'Pii/tijv cvv •xiiet) ’IrnXi'a ri';c (Jaa!- 

Xeioc aurou airtorijof, says Theopliancs. (Chronograpli. p. ."13.) For 
this, Gregory is styled by Cedrenus ai'ijp aTroarrXccoi- (p. 450). 
Zonaras specifies tho thunder dvaOi'ijiart avroctcip (tom. ii. 1. 15, 
p. 104, 105.) It may be observed, that tho Greeks .arc apt to confound 
tho times and actions of two GrcgoriCH. + See Baroniu", 

Annal. Ecolcs. a.d. 730, JTo. 4, 5, dignum eicmpium ! Bcllamiin. do 
Bomano Ponfiflce, 1. 5, c. 8 ; mulcbivit cum parte imperii. Sigoniua, 
do Tlegno Itali®, 1. 3, Opera, tom. ii. p. ICO. Vet such is the change 
of Italy, that Sigonius is corrected by tbo editor of Milan, Biiilippua 
Argelatus, a Bolognese, and subject of tbc pope, 

Z Quod si Christiani olim non deposucrunt Kcroncra nut .TuHanum, 
id fuit quia deerant vires tcmporalcs Christianis. (Honest Bcllamitnc ! 
de Kom. Pont. 1. 5, a 7.) Cardinal Perron adds a di^'tinclion morn 
bonourable to the first Christians, but not more satisfactoiw to modem 
princes — the treason of heretics and apostates, who break tlieir oatli, 
belie their coin, and renounce their allegiance to Clirist and his vicar. 
(Perroniana, p. 89.) § T.akc, as a specimen, tiie cautious 

Easnago (Hist, de rEgliso, p. 1350, 1351,) and the vehement Span- 
hoim (Hist. Imagimim), svho, with a hundred more, tread in the foot- 
steps oftlio centurintors of Magdeburgh. See I.aunoy, 

(Opera, tom. v. pars 2, cpist, 7, 7. p. 450 — 474), Katalis 
(Hist. i7ov. Teslainenli, secul. 8, dissert. 1, p. 92 — 90). Pagi (Cntic-a, 
tom. jii. p. 215, 21G), and Giannono (Istoiia Civile di X.sioli, tom. 
p, 3l7 — 320) a ilhiciple of tho Galliean scliool. In the field cf con- 
troversy I always pity the moderate party, v.iio stand oti th.- open 
middle ground, eAi)Oscd to the fire on both sides. 
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CTideiice of the Latins,* and the Jiresf and epistles of the 
popes themselves. 

Two original epistles from Gregoiy II. to the emperor 
Leo are still extant ;+ and if they cannot be praised as the 
most perfect models of eloquence and logic, they exhibit the' 
portrait, or at least the mask, of the founder of the Papal 
monarchy. “During ten pure and fortunate years,” says 
Gregory to the emperor, “ we have tasted the annual com- 
fort of your royal letters, subscribed in purple ink with 
your own hand, the sacred pledges of your attachment to 
the orthodox creed of our fathers. How deplorable is the 
change! how tremendous the scandal! You now accuse 
the Catholics of idolatiy ; and, by the accusation, you betray 
your own impiety and ignorauce. To this ignorance we 
are compelled to adapt the grossness .of our style and argu- 
ments ; the first elements of holy letters are sufficient for 
your confusion ; and were you to enter a grammar-school, 
and avow j'ourself the enemy of our worship, the simple and 
pious children would be provoked to cast their horn-books 
at your head.” After this decent salutation, the pope 
attempts the usual distinction between the idols of anti- 
quity and the Christian images. The former were the 


* They appeal to Paid Wamefrid, or Diaconus, (de Gestis Lango- 
hard, 1. 6, c. 49, p. 506, 607, in Script. Ital. Muratori, tom. i. pare. 1,) 
and the nominal Anastasius (de Vit. Pont, in Muratori, tom. iiL 
pars.l); Gregorius II. p. 154; Gregorius HI. p. 158; Zacharias, p. 161; 
Stephanus III. p. 165; Paulus, p. 172; Stephanus IV. p. 174; Ha- 
drianuB, p. 179 ; Leo III. p. 195). Yet I may remar!^ that the true 
Anastasius (Hist. Eccles. p. 184, edit. Keg.), and the Historia Jliscella. 
(L 21, p. 151, in tom. L Script. Ital) both of the ninth centuiy, 
translate and approve the Greek text of Theopbanes. 

■}" IVith some minute difference, the most learned critics, Lucas 
Holstenius, Sohelestrate, Ciampini, Bianohini, Muratori (Prolegomena 
ad tom. iii. pars 1), are agreed that the Liber Pontificalia was com- 
posed and continued by the apostolical librarians and notaries of tho 
eighth and ninth centuries ; and that the last and smallest part is the 
work of Anastasius, whose name it bears. The style is bavbai’ous, the- 
narrative partial, the details are trifling — yet it must be read as a 
curious and authentic record of the times. The epistles of the popes 
are dispersed in the volumes of Councils. t Th® two epistles 

of Gre'’’ory II. have been preserved in the Acts of the Kicene Council, 
(tom. viiL p. 651—674). They are -without a date, which i3_ variously 
fixed bv Baronius in the year 726, by Muratori (Annali DTtalia, 
tom. vi. p. 120.) in 729, and by Pagi in 730. Such is the force of pr&;- 
judice, that some papists have praised the good sense and modemtion 
of the.se letters. 
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fanciful representations of pliantoms or demons, at a time 
■wiientlie true God Lad not manifested Lis jjcr-son in anv* 
'isiLle likeness. TLe latter are tLc genuine forms of CLrisf, 
Lis mdtLer, and Lis saints, wLo Lad approved, Ly a crowd 
of miracles, tlie innocence and merit of this relativo worship. 
He must indeed Lave trusted to the ignorance of Leo, since 
Le could assert tLe perpetual use of images, from the apos- 
tolic age, and tLeir venerable presence in the six synods o£ 
the Catholic church. A. more specious argument is drawn 
from present possession and recent practice: the liar- 
mony of the Christian world supersedes the dem.and of a 
general council ; and Gregory frankly confesses, that sucli 
assemblies can onlyhe useful under the reign of an orthodo.v 
prince. To the impudent and inhuman Leo, more guilty 
than a heretic, he recommends peace, silence, and implicit 
obedience to his spiritual guides of Constantinople and 
Home. The limits of civil and ecclesiastical powers are 
defined by the pontiff. To the former he appropriates the 
body ; to the latter the soul ; the sword of justice is in the 
hands of the magistrate ; the more formidable weapon ot 
excommunication is intrusted to the clergy; and in the 
exercise of their divine commission, a zealous son will not 
spare his offending father ; the successor of St. Peter ro.ay 
lawfully chastise the kings of the earth. “ You assault us, 
0 t}'rant! with a carnal and military hand; unharmed and 
naked, wc can only implore the Christ, tlic prince of tlic 
heavenly host, that he will send unto you a devil, for the 
destruction of your body and the salvation of your soul. 
You declare, with foolish arrogance, I will dispatch my 
orders to Home ; I will break in pieces the imago of St. 
Peter; and Gregory, like his predecessor Martin, sli.all bo 
transported in chains, and in exile, to the foot of thp impe- 
rial throne. "Would to God, that I might he permitted to 
tread in the footsteps of the holy Marlin ! hut may the fate 
of Constans servo as a warning to the persecutors of tlic 
church! After his just condemnation by the bishops of 
Sicily, the tyrant was cut off, in the fulness of his sins, by a 
domestic servant; the saint is still adored hr" the nations 
of Scythia, among whom he ended his banishment :!nd his 
life. But it is our duty to live for the edific.ation .and 
•support of the fiiithful people; nor are we reduced to risk 
our safety on the event of a condi.at. Incapable as you :uo 
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your Eoman sulijects, the. maritime situation 
ot tne city may perhaps expose it to your depredation ; but 
■sve can remore to the distance of four-and-twentr stadia^ 

to the first fortress of the Lombards, and then— ^you 

may pursue the -svinds. Are you ignorant that the popes, 
are the bond of union, the mediators of peace between the 
East and TV^est? The eyes of the nations are fixed on our 
humilify ; and they revere, as a God upon earth, the apostle 
St. Peter, nhose image you threaten to destroy. f The 
remote and interior kingdoms of the TFest present their 
homage to Christ and his vicegerent ; and we now prepare 
to visit one of their most powerful monarchs, who desires to 
receive from our hands the sacrament of baptism. J The 
Barbarians have submitted to the yoke of the gospeh 'n'hile 
you alone are deaf to the voice of the shepherd. These , 
pious Barbarians are kindled into rage; they thirst to 

* 'EIkoci racpapa craoia v7roxb)p^Pit o ’Apxtipai'g'Pdiiirjg ilg rr/r 
X&pav 7t}g KapT'aviag, koI v—aya oiu^ov roig avapovg. (Epist. 1- 
p._664.) TMs proximi^ of the Lombards is hard of digestion, Ca- 
millo Pellegrini (Dissert. 4, de Ducatfi Beaeventi, in the Script. Ital. 
tom. V. p. 172, 173), forcibly reckons the tventy-fourth stadia, not 
from Borne, but from the limits of the Eoman duchy, to the first for- 
tress, perhaps Sora, of the Lombards. I rather hehere that Gregory, 
irith the pedantry of the age, employs stadia for miles, •without 
much inquiry into the genuine measure. f 'Or at Tracat ' 

(iaatXtiai riig Cvctaig wf Oeov a—iyatov ixovat. t- 'A.rrb rT/g 

acbirapov cvaawg rov Xayoph'ov ^aar-arov (p. 665,) The pope appears 
to have imposed on the ignorance of the Greeks ; he lived and died in 
the Lateran; and in his time all the kingdoms of the l^'est had 
embraced Christianity. May not this unknown Sepfatus hare some 
reference to the chief of the Saxon hcptaraJtv,^ to Ina, king of 
Wessex, who, in the pontificate of Gregory 11., visited Some for the 
purpose, not of baptism, but of pilgrimage? (Pagi, A.D. 6S9, ^o. 2; 
X.D. 726, 27o. 15.) [Many of our early Anglo-Saxon kings abdicated 
and retired to Borne, where they ended their days in monastic seclu- 
sion. (Bede. Ecc. Hist. t. 19, p. 26S, edit. Bohn.) Ina’s journey, for that 
purpose, is fixed by the S.axon Chronicle in the year 728. This date, 
though questioned" by some, appears to accord with that of Gregory s 
above-quoted letter, which jiuratori (Annali dTtalia. x. 33) alters firom. 
726 to 729. For the school, said to have been founded by Ina at 
Borne,, see Turners Anglo-Saxons (1. 399). But the credibility of 
Matthew of Westminster, on whose authority this rests, is questioned 
bv Lappenberg (Hist, of England under the Anglo-Saxon Kings, by 
Thorpe, vol. i. p. 205), who attributes to Offa, king of Mercia (lb. 2SS) 
the “Komescote," or pavment of a penny imposed on e-rery family, 
for the support of this' school, a tax, which afterwards became the 
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avenge tlie persecution of tlie East. Abandon v'our rash 
and fatal ente^rise reflect, tremble, and repent. If you 
persist, we are_ innocent of the blood that will be spilt in ’the 
contest; may it fall on your o;\-n head.” 

_ The first assault of Eco against the images of Const.an- 
tinople had been witnessed by a crowd of strangers from 
Italy and the "West, who related with grief and iiTdignation 
the sacrilege of the emperor. But on the reception of his 
proscriptive edict, they trembled for their domestic deities ; 
the images of Christ and the Tirgin, of the angels, martjrs, 
nnd saints, were abolished in all the churches of Italy ; and 
a strong alternative was proposed to the Boro.an ponfiff, tiio 
royal favoitr as the price of his compliance, degradation and 
exile as the penalty of his disobedience. Sfeitlier zeal nor 
.policy allowed him to hesitate ; and the haughty strain in 
which Gregory addressed the emperor display’s his confidence 
iin the truth of his doctrine or the powers of resistance. 
■Without depending on prayers or miracles, he boldly armed 
against the public enemy, and his pastoral letters admonished 
the Italians of their danger and their duty.* At this signal, 
Eavennii, Yeniee, and the cities of the e.varchatc and Bcnta- 
polis, adhered to the cause of religion ; their military force 
by sea and Land consisted, for the most part, of the natives ; 
and the spirit of patriotism and zeal was transfused into the 
mercenary strangers. The Itah'ans savorc to live and die 
in the defence of the pope and the holy images ; the Boman 
people were devoted to their father, and even the Lombards 
were ambitious to share the merit and adawntage of this 
holy war. The most treasonable act, hut the most obvious 
revenge, was the destruction of the statues of Leo himself: 
the most ellectual and pleasing measure of rebellion, wns_ 
the withholding the tribute of Italy, and depriving him of 
a power which he had recently abused by the imposition of 
a new capitation.f A form of administration aa-as preserved 

national grievance of "Peter's Pence." — En.j * I fltall 

transcribe tbe important and deebive passage of tbc Liber Pop!!- 
ficalis. Eeapiciens ergo pins a'ir profaaam principia ju'rionrni, jam 
contra Impcratorem quasi contra hoiUin re annavit, renuena bawrnu 
ejus, Ecribona ubiquo eg cavere Cbristinno?, co quod orla fuj'-'et 
impietas talis. JpUiir permoti omnes Pcnfapolcti'c?, atqiie 
tiarum cxeroitUs contra Imperatoris jufrioncni re=‘.iterant ; tiiccctc^ 
re nnaqiaam IncjtjEdem pontiGci-a condc-o. ndero nrccin, rc-J pro rjas 
magls defea'cnEione %'irilitcr deccrtarc. (p ICC.) f Aerarur.or 
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The -women and clergy, in Eaelccloth and ashes, lay pros- 
trate in prayer ; the men were in arms for the del'ence of 
their country ; the common danger had united the factions, 
and the event of a battle was preferred to the slovt miseries 
of a siege. In a hard-fought day, as the two armies alter- 
nately yielded and advanced, a phantom was seen, a voice 
was heard, and Eavenna was victorious hy the assurance 
of victory. The strangers retreated to their ships, hut the 
populous sea-coast poured forth a multitude of boats ; the 
■waters of the Po were so deeplj’ infected with blood, that 
during sis years, the public prejudice abstained from the 
fish of the river; and the institution of an annual feast 
perpetuated the worship of images, and the abhorrence of 
the Greek tyrant. Amidst the triumph of the Catholic 
arms, the Eoman pontiff convened a synod of ninety-three 
bishops against the heresy of the Iconoclasts. ’W’'ith their 
consent he pronounced a general excommunication against 
all who by word or deed sliould attack the tradition of the 
fathers and the images of the saints; in this sentence the 
emperor was tacitly involved ;* but the vote of a last and 
hopeless remonstrance may seem to imply that the anathema 
was yet suspended over his guilty head. Iso sooner had 
they confirmed their own safct3-, the worship of images, and 
the freedom of Eome and Ital)', than the popes appear to 
have relaxed of their severity, and to have spared the relics 
of the Byzantine dominion. Their moderate counsels delayed 
and prevented the election of a new emperor, and they 
exhorted the Italians not to separate from the bodj" of the 
Eoman monarchy. The e.xarmi was permitted to reside 
within the walls of Eavenna, a captive rather than a master ; 
and till the imperial coronation of Charlemagne, the govern- 
ment of Eomc and Italy was exercised in the name of the 
successors of Constantinc.f 

* Ycfc Leo was undouLtcdly comprised in the si quis .... imaginuin 
Eacrarum .... destructor .... extitcrit eit extorris a corpora D. X. 
Jesu Christi vei totius ccclcste unitatc. The canonists may decide 
whether the guilt or the name constitutes the excommunication ; and 
the decision is of the litst importance to their eafoty, eince, according 
to the oracle iOratian. Caus. 23. p. 5, c. 47. apud Spanheim, Hbt Imag. 
p. 112), homicidas non esse qui cxcommunicatos trucid.ant.^ 

+ Compesouit tale consilium Pontifox, spcraiis conversionem prin- 
cipis (Anastas. p. 150). .Sod ne dcsi-stcrcnt ab amorc ct lido B. J. admo- 
nebat (p. 157). The p’opcs stylo Leo and Constantino -Copronymus, 

'31 M,. 
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Tlie liberty of Eome, rrbicb had been oppressed bv the 
arms and. arts of Augustus, "was rescued, after seven 
hundred and fifty years of servitude, from the persecution 
of Leo the Isaurian. By the Cmsars, the triumphs of the 
consuls had been annibilated: in the decline and fall of the 
empire, the god Terminus, the sacred boundarr, had insen- 
sibly receded from the ocean, the Bhine, the Lanube, and 
the Euphrates: and Borne was reduced to her ancient 
territory from Titerbo to Terraema, and from Jilarni to tbe 
mouth of tbe Tiber.^ "When the kings were banished, the 
republic reposed on tbe firm basis which had been founded 
by their wisdom and virtue. Their perpetual juiisdiciion 
was divided between two annual magistrates ; the senate 
continued to exercise the powers of administration and 
counsel; and the legislative authority was distributed in 
the assemblies of tbe people, by a well-proportioned scale 
■of proper^ and service. Ignorant of tbe arts of luxury, 
the primitive Romans had improved the science of govern- 
ment and war: the uili of the community was absolute: 
the rights of indinduals were sacred: one hundred and 
thirty thousand citizens were armed for defence or con- 
quest; and a band of robbers and outlaws was moulded 
into a nation, deserving of freedom, and ambitious of 
giory.f "When tbe sovereignly of the Grreek emperors was 
extinguished, the ruins of Some presented the sad image 
of depopulation and decay; her slavery was a habit, ber 
liberty an accident; the effect of superstition, and the 
object of ber own amazement and terror. The lasfc yestige 
of the substance, or even the forms, of the constitution, 
was obliterated from the practice and memory of the 
Romans; and they were devoid of knowledge, or virtue, 


Imperatores efc Domini, wiili the strange epithet of A. 

famous mosaic of the Lateran {x.D. T9S,) represents Clmst, ■who delirera 
the hevs to St Peter and the banner to Constantine V. (Muratori, 
Annali d’ltalia, tom. vi’. p, 337.) * 1 have taced the 

Boman dachv according to the mans, and the maps according to the 
excellent diskrtation of father Baretti (de Chorographia Italhe Medii 
^•ri 'ect "0, p. 216—232), Yet I must nicely observe, that Titerbo . 
is of Lombard foundation (p. 211,) and that Terracina was usurped by 
the Greets t On the estent, pqjigiation, &c. of the 

Pvoman kingdom, the reader may peruse, r^^leasure, theDwco^rs 
Preliminaire to the Repnblique Eomaine of 3L de Beaufort {tom.i.) who 
win not be accused of too much credulity for the early ages oi Borne. ^ 
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again to build the fabric of a commonvrealth. Their scanty 
remnant, the ofispring of slaves and strangers, Tras despi- 
cable in the eyes of the victorious barbarians. As often 
as the Franks or Lombards expressed their most bitter 
contempt of a foe, they called him a Eoman ; “ and in this 
name (says the bishop Liutprand) we include whatever is 
base, whatever is cowardly, whatever is perfidious, the 
extremes of avarice and luxury, and every vice that can 
prostitute the dignity of human nature.”* By the neces- 
sity of their situation, the inhabitants of Borne were cast 
into the rough model of a republican government; they 
were compelled to elect some judges in peace, and some 
leaders in war; the nobles assembled to deliberate, and 
their resolves could not be executed without the union and 
consent of the multitude. The style of the Boman Ecn.ato 
and people was revived,! but the spirit was fled ; and tlieir 
new independence was disgraced by the tumultuous conflict 
of licentiousness and oppression. The want of laws could, 
only be supplied by the influence of religion, and their 
foreign and domestic counsels were moderated by the 
authority of the bishop. His alms, bis sermons, his cor- 
respondence with the kings and prelates of the TVest, his 
recent services, their gratitude, and oath, accustomed the 
Bomans to consider him as the first magistrate or prince 
of the city. The Christian humility of the popes was not 
offended by the name of Dominm, or Lord ; and their face 
and inscription are still apparent on the roost ancient 
coins.J Their tempor.al dominion is now confirmed by the 

* Quo3 {Itomanoa) nos, Langobardi scilicet, Saxono?, Franci, I/otha- 
ring!, Bajoari, Suevi, Burgundionea, tanto dedignamur at inimicos nos- 
tros commoti, nil aliud contumcliarum nisi Romane, dicamus: lioc 
solo, id est Romanorum nomine, quicqtiid igaobilitatis, quicqtiid timi- 
ditatis, quicquid avaritim, quicqnid luxurirc, quicquid mendadi, imrao 
quicquid vitionim cst comprebendentes. (Liutprand. in Lcgat. Script. 
Ital. tom. ii. pars 1, p. 481.) For tbo rins of Cato or Tullj’, Jlinoa 
might bare imposed, as a fit penance, the daily perusal of this bar- 
barous pasE.age. + Pipino regi Francorum, omnis rcnatu.s 

atquc univeraa populi goneralitas a Deo Eervatm Roman® urbis. (Codex 
CaroUu. epist. 8G, in Script. Itah tom. iii. pars 2, p. 160.) The n.tmcs 
of Eenatus and senator wero rover totally extinct (Dissert, Choro- 
graph. p. 210, 2V7); but in tbc middle ages tboy FigniCed litllo moro 
than nobiies, optiiifatc,i,-&<!. (Dnaange, Gloss. Latin.) 

J: See Slaratori jVntiquit Itali® Jfedii jEvi, iom. ii. di'scrt-at, 27, 
p. 54S. On one of these coins T.'e,ficad Hadri-anus Papa (a.U. 772) ; on 

S.- 
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■ reyerenee of a tliousand years j and tbeir noblesfc title is 
the free choice of a people, ivhom they had redeemed from 
slavery. 

In the , quarrels of ancient Greece, the holy people of 
Elis_ enjoyed a perpetual peace, under the protection of 
Jupiter, and in the exercise of the Olympic games.* 
Happy -would it have been for the Eomans if a similar 
privilege had guarded the patrimony of St. Peter from tlio 
calamities of war ; if the Christians who visited the holy 
threshold, would have sheathed their swords in the pres- 
ence of the apostle and his successor. But this mystic 
circle could have been traced only by the wand of a legis- 
lator and a sage ; this pacific system was incompatible with 
the jzeal and ambition of the popes ; the Eomans were not 
addicted, like the inhabitants of Elis, to the innocent and 
placid labours of agriculture; and the Barbarians of Italy, 
though softened bj^ the climate, were far below the Grecian 
states in the institutions of public and private life, A 
memorable example of repentance and piety was exhibited 
by Liutprand, king of the Lombards. In arms, at the gate- 
of the Vatican, the conqueror listened to the voice of 
Gregory II., t withdrew Ms troops, resigned his conquests, 
I'espectfully visited the church of St. Peter, and after per- 
forming his devotions, offered his sword and dagger, his 
cuirass and mantle, his silver cross and his crown of gold, 
on the tomb of the apostle. But this religous fervour was 
the illusion, perhaps the artifice, of the moment; the sense 


the reverse, Tict. DDinf, with the word OONOB, which the Ptre 
Joubert ' (Science des Medailles, tom. ii. p. 42) explains by COiV-stan- 
tinopoli Officina 0 {secunda). [Seldom, in the history of the world, 
do we find a people, “ redeemed from slavery,” but to be mastered by 
somesterner tyrant. Where secular and ecclesiastical power are di-vdded, 
they may at times check each other. United in one hand, they fabri- 
cated for the Eomans a heavier yoke, than any, which kings, p.atn- 
cians, triumvirs or emperors, had in succepion imposed. Their 
Bubmission must not be called free choice ; if no other title - had 
maintained the popes, their throne would long ago have been sub- 
verted. To fit the many for freedom is a slow work, in which must 
be combined various elements, that are seldom found togethen—En.] 

•* See West’s Dissertation on the Ol^pic Games (Pindar, Vdl. ii, p. 32 

36, edition in duodecimo), and the judicious reflections of Polybius 

(torn. i. 1.- 4, p. 466, edit. Gronov). 

t The speech of Gregory to the L^irhafd is finely composed by 
6igonius(de Eegno Italte, L 3. Opem/^om. ii, p. 17^, who imitates the 
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of interest is strong anil lasting; tlielorc of arms and rapine 
■sfas congenial to the Lombards ; and both the prince and 
people were irresistibly tempted by the disorders of Italv, 
the nakedness of Eome, and the "^unwarlikc profos.=ion of 
her new chief. On the first edicts of the emperor, they 
declared themselves the champions of the holv iniases*; 
Liutprand invaded the province of Eomagnn, which 1iad 
nlrcady assumed that distinctive appellation ; the Catlmlics 
of the exarchate yielded without reluctance to his civil and 
military power ; and a foreign cnemj' was introduced for 
the first time into the impregnable fortress of Itivcnna. 
That city' and fortress were speedily recovered by llic active 
diligence and maritime forces of the Yenctians ; and tho.so 
faithful subjects obeyed the exhortations of Gregory him- 
self in separating the personal guilt of Leo from the general 
•cause of the Eoman empire.* Tiic Greeks were less mind- 
ful of the service, than the Lombards of the injury ; tho 
two nations, hostile in their faith, were reconciled in .a 
•dangerous and unnatural alliance ; the king and the exarch 
marched to the conquest of Spoleto and Eome ; tho^tonu 
evaporated without effect, but Ibc policy of Liutprand 
nlarmed Italy with a vexatious alternative of hostility and 
truce. His successor Astolphus declared himself the cqu.al 
enemy of the emperor and the pope; Eavenna was sub- 
dued by force or treachery ,t and tliis final conquest extin- 
guished the series of the exarchs, who had reigned with a 
.subordinate power since the time of Justinian and the ruin 
of the Gothic kingdom. Eome was summoned to acknow- 
ledge the victorious Lombard as her lawful sovereign: the 
annual tribute of a piece of gold was fixed as the r.ansom of 
•c.ich citizen, and the sword of destruction was un.sheathcd 
to exact the penalty of her disobedience. The Eomans 
hesitated; they entreated ;• they complained; and tho 

licence nnd the spirit of Sallust or Livy. * The VcacUcn 

historians, John Sagominu.s (Cliron. Vcnct. p. 13,1 and tlie doge An- 
drew Dandolo (Scriptores Her. Ital. tom. su. p. IBS, 1 have preserved 
■thia cpUtle of Gregory. The loss and recovery of Kavenna are mtn- 
tioned hy Paulus Uiaconus (Do Gest. Lnngobard. L C, c. <?. in 
•Script. ItJl. tdm. i. pars 1, p. COG. SOS) ; hut our chronoiogist', I’f.gi, 
Sluratori, &c: cannot a-scertain the date orcircum'^i.ancc?. 

' I" Tho option will depend on the variou'! readings of the of 
Anastaslua — dcccpcrai, or dfccrjiicral. (Script, It.d. tom. tii. para 1, 
;p. 17.) ii 
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the head of a Trench army, which was led by the kin"' in 
person. The Lombards, after a weak rcsislanco, obtafned 
an ignominious peace, and swore to restore the possessions, 
and to respect the sanctitj-, of the Homan church. But no 
sooner was Astolphus delivered from the presence of the 
Trench arms, than he forgot his promise .and rcscnlcd his 
disgrace. Borne was again encompassed by his arms ; and 
Stephen, apprehensive of fatiguing the zeal of his Trans- 
alpine allies, enforced his complaint and request hy an elo- 
quent letter in the name and person of St. Peter himself.^ 
The apostle assures his adopted sons, the king, tlic clergv, 
and the nobles of Trance, that dead in the fiesi), he is sfi’il 
rdive in the spirit; that they now hear, and must obey, tlio 
voice of the founder and guardian of the Boman church ; 
that the Yirgln, the angels, the saints, and tlie martyrs, 
and all the host of heaven, unanimously urge the request, 
and will confess the obligation; that riches, victory, and 
paradise, will crown their pious enterprise, and that etcrurd 
damnation will be the penalty of their neglect, if they 
suffer his tomb, his temple, and bis people, to fall into Bio 
bands of the perfidious Lombards. The second expedition 
of Pepin was not less rapid and fortunate than the first 
St. Peter w.as satisfied, Borne was again saved, and Astol- 
phus was taught the lessons of justice and sincerity by Uie 
scourge of a foreign master. After this double chastise- 
ment, the Lombards languished about twenty years in n 
state of languor and decay. But their minds were not yet 
bumbled to their condition; and instead of affecting the 
pacific virtues of the feeble, they peevishly liarasscd the 
Bomans with a repetition of claims, evasions, and inroad.s, 
which they onidertook without retlcction, and terminated 
without glory. On cither side, their expiring monarchy 
was pressed by the zeal and prudence of Pope Adrian I., 
the genius, the fortune, and greatness, of Charlemngjic the 
son of Pepin ; these heroes of the chnrch and st.atc v;erc 
united in public and domestic friendship, and while they 
trampled on the prostrate, they vaniislicd their praccwlings 

* Sco tliia moat extraordinary Idler in tlie Codox Carfiiion^.ej'bt.S, 
p. 02. The enemies of the popca have charged tlirra v.Uh fmad sad 
Wa.?phemy; yet they Eiirely roc.ant to per-n.ado r.iflier a'np dr-C'ivc. 
Thb introduction of the de.ad, or of immorta!', ua« familiar to tl'.e 
ancient oratori, though it La executed on this cew'ion in tie mdo 

VOL. V. ~ C 
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vdth tlie fairest colours of equity and moderation.^^ . The 
passes of the Alps, and the -wairs of Pavia, -svere the only 
defence of the Lombards : the former were surprised, the 
latter were invested, by the son of Pepin; and after a 
blockade of two years, Desiderins, the last of their native 
princes, surrendered his sceptre and his capital. Under 
the dominion of a foreign ^g, but in the possession of 
their national laws, the Lombards became the- bretliren 
rather than the subjects of the Pranks; who derived their 
blood, and manners, and language, from the same Germanic 
origm.t 

The mutual obligations of the popes and the Carlovin- 
gian family, form the important link of ancient and modem, 
of civil and ecclesiastical, history. In the conquest of Italy, 
the champions of the Boman church obtained a favourable 
occasion, a specious title, tbe wishes of the people, the 
prayers and intrigues of the clergy. But the most essential 
gifts of the popes to the Carlovingian race were the digni- 
ties of king of Prance,! ^nd of patrician of Eome. I. Under 
the sacerdotal monarchy of St. Peter, the nations began to 
resume the practice of seeking, on the hanks of the Tiber, 
their Mngs, their laws, and the oracles of their fate. The 

fashion of the age. * Except in the divorce of the daughter 

of Desiderins, whom Charlemagne repudiated sme aliquo crimine. 
Pope Stephen lY. had most fariously opposed the alliance of a noble 
Frank — cum perfida, horrida, nee diceuda, fcetent)ssiin4 natione Lan- 
gohardorum — ^to whom be imputes the first stain of leprosy. (Cod. 
Carolin. epist. 45, p. ITS, 179.) Another reason against the marriage 
■was the existence of a first wife, piuratori, Annali dTtalia, tom. vi 
p. 232, 233. 236, 237.) But Charlemagne indulged himself in the free- 
dom of polygamy or concubinage. f See tbe Annali d’ltalia 

of iluratori, tom. vL and the three first .dissertations of his Anti- 
quitates Itabm Medii fiEvii, tom. i [The Lombard duchy of Bone- 
ventum was not conquered by Charlemagne, but long maintained its 
independence. See Hallam’s Middle Ages and his authorities, voL L 
pp. 11 and 326. The subsequent fortunes of Beneventum and its 
dukes, fill many pages of iluratori’s Annals. — ^En.] 

^ Besides the common historians, three French critics, Launoy 
{Opera, tom. r. pars 2- 1. 7, episk 9, p. 477— 4S7), Pagi (Critica. 
A.D, 751, Iso. 1—6 ; A.D. 752, Ko. 1—10), and Fatalis Alexander (Hist. 
Isovi Testamenti, dissertat. 2, p, 96—107,) have treated this subject of 
the deposition of Childeric -with.jeaming and attention, but with a 
strong bias to save the independence of the crown. Tet they are hard 
nressed by the text which they produce of Eginhard. Theophanep, and 
the old annals, Laareshamenses, Fuldenses, Loisielani. 
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Franks were perplexed between tbc name and Kubstanec of 
their proveminent. All the powers of royally were c.tct- 
cised by Pepin, mayor of the palace; and nolliiiig, c-xcopt 
the regal title, was wanting to his ambition. Jlis enemies 
were crushed by J)is valour ; his friends were multiplied by 
his liberality ; his father had been tlie saviour of Christon- 
dom ; and the claims of personal merit were repeated .and 
ennobled in a descent of four generations. The name and 
image of royalty were still preserved in the last dcscendani. 
of Clovis, the feeble Ghilderic; but liis obsolete riglic could 
only be used as an instrument of sedition ; the nation was 
desirous of restoring the simplicity of the constitution; and 
Pepin, a subject and a prince, was ambitious to n.sccrtain 
his own rank and the fortune of his family. The m.ayor 
and the nobles were bound, by an oath of fidelity, to the 
royal phantom ; the Mood of Clovis was puro and sacred 
in their eyes; and their common ambassadors addressed 
the Eoman pontiff, to dispel their scruples, or to absolve 
their promise. The interest of pope Zachary, the sucee-ssor 
of the two G^regories, prompted him to decide, and to 
■decide in their favour; be pronounced that the nation 
might lawfully unite, in the same person, the title and 
•authority of king; and that the unfortunate Childerie, a 
victim of the public safety, should ho degraded, shaved, 
und confined in a monastery for the remainder of hi.s day.s. 
An answer so agreeable to their wishes was accepted by 
the Pranks, as the opinion of a casuist, tlic sentenee of a 
judge, or the oracle of a prophet: the iMerovingiau nice 
disappeared from the earth; and Pepin was e.t:d[cd on a 
•buckler by the sulTrage of a free people, accustomed to obey 
■his Laws and to march under his standard, llis coromaiion 
■was twice performed, with the sanction of the popes, by 
rtheir most faithful servant St. Boniface, the a]) 0 .itlo of 
■Germany, and by the grateful liands of Stcplmu IJI., who, 
lin the monastery of St. Denis, placed the dLadom on the 
head of his benefactor. The royal unction of the Liims oi 
Israel was dexterously applied,* the successor of St. Peter 

* Kot absolutely for tlic first lime. On a less consjiieuous tlnslre 
it bad been used, in the sislh and scvenlb centuries, by ‘be I'rovincial 
bLsbops of Britain and Spain. The roy.al unction of Con^Wnnnop.e 
was borrowed from tbo Latina" in tlic bast rgc of Ibo empire. Ccn. 
-rtaalino Jlan-assea mentions that of CbarJcmagno a" a fir.-.gu, Jeai.-i, 

2 c 2 
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assumed the character of a divine ambassador : a German 
cHeframwas_ transformed into the Lord’s anointed: and 
this Jemsh rite has been difinsed and maintained by the 
superstition and ranity of modem Europe. The Era^s 
were absolved fi-om their ancient oath: but a dire anathema 
was thundered against them and their posterity, if they 
should dare to renew the same freedom of choice, or to 
elect a Mng, except in the holy and meritorions race’ of the 
Carlovingian princes. "Without apprehending the future 
danger, these princes gloried in their present security : the 
secretary of Charlemagne affirms, that the Trench sceptre 
was transferred by the authority of the popes and in 
their boldest enterprises, they insist, with confidence, on 
this signal and successful act of temporal jurisdiction. 

n. In the change of manners and language, the patricians 
of Borne t were far removed firom the senate of Eomnlus, 
or the palace of Constantine, from the free nobles of the 
republic, or the fictitious parents of the emperor. After 
the recovery of Italy and Africa by the arms of Jnstinian, 
the importance and danger of those remote provinces re- 


ia comprehensible ceremoav. See Seldea’s Titles of Honoor, in Ms 
Works, Tol. iil pari 1, p. 23= — ^249. ♦ See Eginhard, in 

Tits Caroli ilarni, c. 1, p. 9, &c.: a 3, p. 24. CMlderio was deposed — 
the Carloviiigians were establifried — avcforiiate, Pontificis Ro- 
manL Lannoy, d:c. pretend that these strong words are susceptible of 
s very soft interpretation. Be it so : yet Eginhard understood the 
worl^ the court, and the Latin language, [On this passage in Egin. 
hard, Mr. Hallam remarks {vol.iL p. 234), that auciorUa'.err.is an 
ambiguous word, which may rise to cwTtiWuncf or sink to advice, accord- 
in®' to the disposition of the interpreter.” The deposition of Childeric 
•wS surely not, as it is represented in the same page, “the first 
instance in wHch the popes had interfered, unless by mere admo- 
nition, with the temporal mamstrate.” It Lad been preceded by the 
escommunication of the emperor Leo, and the revolt of Italy, at the 
instieation of Gregory IL which was deposition, as far as there was 
Bower to carrv it into efiect The same jndicious writer observes 
truly, “the Frinks, who raised the Mng of their choi^ upon them 
shields, ccrtainlv never dreamed that a foreign prince had conferred; 
on Mm the risrht of governing. Yet it was easy for succeeding advo- 
cates of Rome to construe this transaction very favourably for its 
usurpation over the thrones of the earth.” — ^En.l 

•f For the title and powers of patrician of Borne, see Dncange (Gloss. 
Latin, tom. v. p. 149—151), Pagi (Critica, A.n. 740, Eo. 6—11), Mnra- 
tori (Aimali dTtalia, tom. vi. p. SOS— 329), and St Marc (Abrege 
ChroiiologiQue dTtalie, tom. i. p, 879-=3S2). Of them the Frr.Dciscan 
Pari is the most disposed to make the patrician a lieutenant of tho 
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quirdd tte presence of a supreme magistrate ; lie Tras indif- 
ferently styled the exarch or the patrician; and these 
governors of Eavenna, uho fill their place in the chronolo'^V 
of pidnees, extended their jurisdiction over the Bomau eitv. 
iSiuce the revolt of Italy and the loss of the exarcliate, the 
distress of the Eomans had exacted some sacrifice of their 
independence. Yet even in this act, they exercised the 
right of disposing of themselves ; and the decrees of the 
senate and people successively invested Charles Martel and 
his posterity uith the honours of patrician of Borne. The 
leaders of a poverful nation ivould have disdained a servile 
title and subordinate office; but the reign of the Greek 
emperors was suspended ; and, in the vacancy of the empire, 
they derived a more glorious commission from the pope and 
the republic. The Roman ambassadors presented these 
patricians vrith the keys of the shrine of St. Peter, as a 
pledge and symbol of sovereignty; vrith a holy banner, 
uhieh it was their right and duty to unfurl in the defence 
of "the church and city.* In the time of Charles Martel 
and of Pepin, the interposition of the Lombard kingdom 
covered the freedom, while it threatened the safe^-, of 
Borne; and the patriciate represented only the title, the 
service, the alliance, of these distant protectors. The power 
and policy of Charlemagne annihilated an enemy, and im- 
posed a master. In his first visit to the capital, he was 
received with all the honours which had formerly been 
paid to the exarch, the representative of the emperor : and 
these honours obtained some new decorations from the joy 
and gratitude of Pope Adrian I.f Ifo sooner was ho 


church, rather than of the empire. * The papal advocatee 

can Eofen the symholio meaning of the hanner and the keys; but the 
style of ad regnum dimisimus, or direximus (Codex. Carolin. cpiet. 1, 
tom. iii.'para 2, p. 76,) Eeema to allow no palli-ation or escape. In the 
3IS. of the Vienna library, they read, inatcad of regnum, rogum, prayer 
or request (see Ducange) ; and the royalty of Charles Martel is Buh- 
verted by this important correction. (Catalan!, in liis Critical Preface?, 
Annali d'ltalia, tom. xvii. p. 05 — 99.) t In the authentic 

narrative of this reception, the Liber Pontificalis ohservea-yobviam 
alii ejns Eanclitas dirigens vencrabiles cruces, id est si^a; eicuw mos 
est ad cxarchum, aut patricium suacipiendum, cum cum ingenti honora 
fiUEcipi fecit (tom. iii pars' 1, p. 185). [The ichoots,^ drawn up an 
honour of Charljmagne, must laot be mistaken for a display of young 
learners. Curious students may mark in the Thesaunis Stepmun, 
S9S2, and the GIos 3 .ary of Ducange (6. 220) the transition?, by which 
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the donation of the Exarchate -was the first fruits of the 
conq^uest of. Pepin.*' Astolphus -srith a sigh relinquished 
his prey; the keys and the hostages of the principal cities 
were delivered to the French ambassador; and, in liis 
master’s name, he presented them before the tomb of St. 
Peter. The ample measure of the E.xarchate t might com- 
prise all the provinces of Italy which had obeyed the 
emperor and his vicegerent; but its strict and proper limits 
were included in the territories of Eavenna, Eologna, and 
Ferrara; its inseparable dependency was the Pentapolis, 
which stretched along the Adriatic from Eimini to Ancona, 
and advanced into the midland country as far as the ridges 
of the Apennine. In this transaction, the ambition and 
avarice of the popes has been severely condemned. Perhaps 
the humility of a Christian priest should have rejected an 
earthly kingdom, which it was not easy for him to govern 
without renouncing the virtues of his profession. Perhaps 
a faithful subject, or even a generous enemy, would liave been 
les's impatient to diride the spoils of the Barbarian ; and il 
the emperor had intrusted Stephen to solicit in his name 
the restitution of the Exarchate, I will not absolve the pope 
from the reproach of treachery and fabehood. But in tlio 
rigid interpretation of the laws, every one may accept, 
without injury, whatver his benefactor can bestow without 
injustice. The Greek emperor had abdicated or forfeited 
his right to the Exarchate ; and the sword of Astolphus 
was broken by the stronger sword of the Carlovingiah. 
It was not in the cause of the Iconoclast that Pepin had 
exposed his person and army in a double expedition beyond 
the Alps; he possessed, and might lawfully alienate, lib 
conquests; and to the importunities of the Greeks, ho 
piously replied, that no human consideration should tempt 
him to resume the gift which he had conferred on the 

® lloaheim (Institution. Hist. Eccles. p. 2G3,) weighs this donslion 
with fair and deliberate prudence. The original act has never been 
produced; but the Liber Pontificals represents (p. 171,) and tho 
Codes Carolinus supposc.s, this ample jpft. Both are contemporary 
records ; and tho latter ti the more authentic, since it has been 
preserved, not in the Papal, but the Imperial, library. _ 

•}• Between (bo hiorbitant claims, and narrow concessions, of interest 
and prejudice, from which even Muratori '{Ajitiniiitafi loiu- 5. 1’- 
— 6S,)l5 not c£empt,Ihave been guidediln tlielimiis of the I'.sarchate 
end Pcntapolia, by Ibtij^iseertatio Chorognphifa lUdix Medii rl.vi. 
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Soman pontiff for the remission of Iiis sins, and the sal- 
vation ol his soul. The splendid donation was granted in 
supreme and absolute dominion, and the world beheld for 
the^ first time a Christian bishop invested with the prero- 
gatives of a temporal prince; the choice of magistrates, the 
exercise of justice, the imposition of taxes, and the wealth 
of the palace of Eavenna, In the dissolution of the Lom- 
bard kmgdow, the inhabitants of the duchy of Spoleto 
sought a refuge _ from the storm, shaved their heads after 
the Eoman fashion, declared themselves the servants and 
subjects of St. Peter, and completed, by this voluntary 
surrender, the present circle of the ecclesiastical state. 
That mysterious circle was enlarged to an indefinite extent, 
by the verbal or written donation of Charlemagne, t who, 
in the fii’st transports of his victory, despoiled himself and 
the Greek emperor of the cities and islands which had 
formerly been annexed to the Exarchate. But in the cooler 
moments of absence and reflection, he viewed, with an eye 
of jealousy and envy, the recent greatness of his ecclesias- 
tical ally. The execution of his own and his father’s pro- 
mises was respectfully eluded: the' king of the Eranks and 
Lombards asserted the inalienable rights of the empire; 
and, in his life and death, Eavenna, | as well as Eome, was 
numbered in the list of his metropolitan cities. The sove- 

tom. X. p. 160 — ] SO. * Spoletini deprecati sunt, ut eos 

in servitio B. Petri reciperet et more Koruanorum tonsurari faceret 
(Anastasius, p. 185.) Yet it may be a question whether they gave 
their own persons or their country. f The policy and 

donations of Charlemagne are carefully examined by St. Marc (Abr^gd, 
tom. i. p. 390 — i08,) who has well studied the Codex Carolinus. I 
believe, with him, that they were only verbal. The most ancient act 
of donation that pretends to be extant, is that of the emperor Louis 
the Pious (Sigonius, de Eegno Italiae, L 4. Opera, tom. 2, p. 267 — 270)j 
its authenticity, or at least its integrity, are much questioned (Pagi 
A.D. 817, Eo. 7, &c., Muratori, Annali, tom. vi. p. 432, &c., Dissertat. 
tj^iorographica, p. 33, 34) ; but I see no reasonable objection to these 
princes so freely disposing of what was not their own. 

J Charlemagne solicited and obtained from the proprietor, Ha 
diian 1. the mosaics of the palace of Eavenna, for the decor'ation of Aix- 
la-Chapelle, (Cod. Carolin. epist. 67, p._ 223.) [The Mosaics of 
Eaverma were noticed by Paulinus, early in the fifth century, “Ea- 
vennse civitatis Mvsiva atque marraora” (Epist. 67) ; and in the middle 
of the sixth, Cassiodonis (Tar. 7.'5) includes the MvMvarins, among 
the artists of the palace. The. art was brought into Italy from Con- 
stantinople ; but neither its Origin, nor the derivation of its name, con 
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reignfcy of tlie Exarcbate melted away in the hands of tho 
popes; they found in the archbishops of Eavenna a dan- 
gerous and domestic rival ;* the nobles and people disdained 
the yoke of a” priest ; and, in the disorders of the times, 
they could only retain the memory of an ancient claim, 
which, in a more prosperous age, they have revived and 
realized. 

IVaud is the resource of weakness and. cunning; and the 
strong, though ignorant Barbarian, was often entangled in 
the net of sacerdotal policy. The Vatican and Lateran were 
an arsenal and manufacturej which, according to the occa- 
sion, have produced or concealed a various collection of false 
or genuine, of corrupt or suspicious, acts, as they tended to 
promote the interest of the Eoman church. Before tho 
end of the eighth century, some apostolical scribe, perhaps 
the notorious Isidore, composed tho decretals, and the do- 
nation of Constantine, the two magic pillars of the spiritual 
and temporal monarchy of the popes. This memorable 
donation was introduced to the world by an epistle of 
Adrian I., who exhorts Charlemagne to imitate the liberality, 
and revive the name, of the great Constantine.f According 
to the legend, the first of the Christian emperors was healed 
of the leprosy, and purified in the waters of baptism, by 
St. Silvester, the Eoman bishop ; and never was physician 
more gloriously recompensed. Jffis royal prosclj-te withdrew 
from the seat and patrimony of St. Peter ; declared his reso- 
lution of founding a new capital in the East ; and resigned 
to the popes the free and perpetual sovereignty of Eoiiie, 
Italy, and the provinces of the West-J This fiction was 

be satisfactorily ascertained. — ^En.] * The popes often 

complain of tho usurpation of Leo of Eavenn.a (Codex Carolin. epist. 
.'ll — 53, p. 200 — 205). Si corpus St. Andrerc fratris gormani St. Petri 
hie humasset, aequaquam nos Eomani pontifices sic Eubjugassent. 
(Agnollus, Liber Pontificalis, in Scriptores Kerum Ital. tom, iL pars 1, 
r-lOT.) 

PiiEBimo Constantino magno, per ejua largitatem S. R. Ecclepii 
clevata et exaltata cat, et poteatatem in hia Heaperia: partibus largiri 
dignatuB eat .... Quia ecce novua Constantinua hia temporibus, &c, 
(Codex. Carolin. epist. 49, in tom. iii. para 2, p. 105.) Pagi (Critica, 
A.n. 324, Ito. 1C) ascribea tbom to an impostor of the eighth cenluiy, 
avbo borrowed tho name of St. laidore : hia humble title of /^axator 
was ignorantly^ but aptly, turned into Mercator : hi.a merchandise was 
indeed profitable, 'and a few ahoets of paper were rold for much wealth 
end power. i Eahricius (Ribliot. Gkec. tom, vi. p. 4 — 7) 
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productive of tie most beneficial effects. Tie Greek princes- 
ivere convicted of tie guilt of usurpation ; and tie revolt of 
Gregory was tbe claim of his lawful inberitance. The popes 
were delivered from tbeir debt of gratitude; and tbe nomi- 
nal gifts of tbe Carlovingians were no more than tbe just 
and irrevocable restitution of a scanty portion of tbe ecclesi- 
astical State. The sovereignty of Home no longer depended 
on tbe choice ofa fickle people; and tbe successors of St.Peter 
and Constantine were invested with tbe purple and preroga- 
tives of the Cfflsars. So deep was tbe ignorance and credulity , 
of tbe times, that this most absurd of fables was received, 
with equal reverence, in Greece and in Prance, and is still 
enrolled among tbe decrees of the canon law.’^ The empe- 
rors, and tbe Eomans, were incapable of discerning a forgery, 
that subverted their rights and freedom; and tbe only 
opposition proceeded from a Sabine monastery, which, in. 
the beginning of tbe twelfth century, disputed the truth and 
validity of the donation of Constantine.f In tbe revival 
of letters aud liberty this fictitious deed was transpierced by 
tbe pen of Laurentius Talla, the pen of an eloquent critic 
and a Boman patriot.^ His contemporaries of the fifteenth- 

has enumerated the several editions of this Act, in Greet and Latin, 
The copy which Laurentius Valla recites and refutes, appears to ha 
taten either from the spurious Acts of St. Silvester or from Gratian’s 
Decree, to which, according to him and others, it has heen surrep- 
iitiously tacked. 

* In the year 1059, it w.as believed (was it believed ?) by pope- 
Leo IX., cardinal Peter Damianus, &a Muiutori places (Annali d'ltalia, 
tom. is, p. 23, 24,) the fictitious donations of Lewis the Pious, the- 
Othos, &c., de Donatione Constantini. See a Dissertation of Xatalis 
Alexander, seculum 4, diss. 25, p. 335 — 350. 

+ See a large account of the controversy {a.d. 1105,) which arose 
from a private lawsuit, in the Chronicon Parsense (Script. Pemni 
Italicarum, tom. ii. pars 2, p. 637, &c.), a copious extract from the 
archives of that Benedictine abbey. They were formerly accessible to 
curious foreigners (Le Blanc and Mabillon), and would have enriched 
the first volume of the Historia JTonastica Itali® of QuirinL But they , 
are now imprisoned (Sluraiori, Scriptores E. I. tom. ii. pars 2, p. 269,) 
by the timid policy of the court of Borne; and the future cardinal: 
yielded to the voice of authority and the whispers of ambition. (Qui* 
rini, Comment, pars 2, p. 123—136)-. ’ •' " - J I have read in tho 

collection of Schardius (de Potestate Imperiali Ecclesiasbcii, p. /34— 
7S0,) this animated discourse, which was composed by the author, 
A.D. 1440, six years after the flight of Pope Eugenius IV. It is a most 
vehement party pamphlet: Valla jimtifies and animates the revolt c£ 
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century -were astonished at his sacrilegious boldness ; yet 
such is the silent and irresistible progress of reason, that 
before the end of the next age, the fable rras rejected by the 
contempt of historians^' and poets, f and the tacit or modest 
censure of the advocates of the Eoro an church The popes 
themselves have indulged a smile at the credulity of the 
vulgar,! ^ obsolete title still sanctifies their 

reign ; and, by the same fortune which has attended the de- 
cretals and the Sibylline oracles, the edifice has subsisted 
after the foundations have been undermined. 

'While the popes established in Italy their freedom and 
dominion, the images, the first cause of their revolt, were 
restored in the Eastern empiro.*lf Under the reign of Con- 

the Eomana, and would even approve the use of a dagger against their 
sacerdotal tyrant. Such a critic might expect the persecution of the 
clergy; yet he made hia peace, and is buried in the Latcran. (Bayle, 
Dictionnaire Critique, Vappa; Tossius, de Historicis Latinis, p. 580). 

* See Guicciardini, a servant of the popes, in that long and valuable 
digression, which has resumed its place in the last edition, correctly 
published from the author’s MS. and printed in four volumes in quarto, 
under the name of Friburgo, 1773. (Istoria d’ltah’a, tom. i.p.SSS — 39.5.) 

+ The Paladin A-stolpho found it in the moon, among the things that 
were lost upon earth. (Orl.ando Furioso, Zi. 80.) 

Di van fiorf ad un gran monte passa, 

Ch'ebhe gib huono odore, or puzza forte : 

Questo era il dono (sc perb dir Icce) 

Che Costantino al buon Silvestro fcce. 

Yet this incomparable poem has been approved by a bull of Leo X. 

X See Baronius, A.D. 324, "So. 117 — 123 ; A.D. 1191, Ko. 51, &c. Tho 
cardinal wishes to suppose that Rome was offered by Constantine, 
and refused by SUvcstcr. Tho act of donation ho considers, etrangoiy 
enough, as a forgery of the Greets. 

§ Baronius n’en dit gufercs centre ; encore en a-t’il trop d!t, ct Ton 
Touloit, sans mol {Cardinal du Perron) qui I'empuchai, censurer cettd 
partie do son histoire. .T'en devisai un jour avec !e Pape, et il no me 
rdpondit autre chose “Chevolctc? i Canonici la loggono,” il le disoit 
en riant. (Perroniana, p.77.) The remaining history of 

images, from Irene to Theodora, is collected, for the Catholiw, -by 
Baronius and Pag! (a.d. 780 — 840) ; Natalis Alexander (Hist. K. T. 
eeculum 8 ; Panoplia adversus Haireticos, p. 118 — 178 ; and Dupin 
(Bibliot. Ecclds. tom. vi. p.T36 — 154); for the Protestant?, by Span- 
beim {Hist. Imag. p. 305— C39) ; Basnage (Hist, do I’Eglise, tom. i. 
p. 550— 572; tom. it p. 1302 — ^1385); and Mosbeim (Institut. Hist. 
Eccles. secul. viii. ct ix.). The Prole.stants, except Mosbeim, arc soured 
with controversy; hut the Catholics, except Lupin, are inflamed by 
tbc fury and suiterstition of the monka ; and even Lo Beau (Hist, du 
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of this important -svork ; the Iconoclasts appeared, not as 
judges, hut as criminals or penitents ; the scene was deco- 
rated hy the legates of pope Adrian and the Eastern pa- 
triarchs ;*■ the decrees were framed hy the president Tarasius, 
and ratified by the acclamations and subscriptions of three 
hundred and fifty bishops. They unanimously pronounced, 
that the worship of images is agreeable to Scripture and 
reason, to the fathers and councils of the church : hut they 
hesitate whether that worship be relative or direct ; whether 
the godhead, and the figure of Christ, be entitled to the same 
mode of adoration. Of this second Nicene council, the acts 
are still extant; a curious monument of superstition and 
ignorance, of falsehood and folly. I shall only notice the 
judgment of the bishops, on the comparative merit of image- 
worship and morality. A monk had concluded a truce with 
the demon of fornication, on condition of interrupting his 
daily prayers to a picture that hung in his cell. His scruples 
prompted him to’consult the abbot. “ Hather than abstain 
from adoring Christ and his mother in their holy images, it 
would be better for you,” replied the casuist, “ to enter every 
brothel, and visit every prostitute, in the citj'.f 

Eor the honour of orthodox, at least the orthodoxy of the 
Eoman church, it is somewhat unfortunate, that the two 
2 )rincos who convened the two councils of Hice, are both 
stained with the blood of their sons. The second of these 
assemblies was approved and rigorously executed by the 
despotism of Irene; and she refused her adversaries the 
toleration which at first she had granted to her friends. 
During the five ouccoeding reigns, a period of thirty-eight 
years, the contest was maintained, with Unabated rage and 
various success, between the worshippers and the breakers 
of the images ; but I am not inclined to pursue vrith minute 

* The pope’s legates -were casual messengera, two priesU without 
any Bpecial commission, and who were disavowed on their return. 
Some vagahond monks were persuaded by tho C.atholics to ropreseat 
the Oriental patriarchs. This curious anecdote is revealed hy Theo- 
dore Studites (epist. 1. 38, in Sirmond. 0pp. tom. v. p. 1319, )_ one of 
the warmest Iconoclasts of the age. f 

carciXiwtiv tv ry woXti rayry ^opvtlov ily o P'; tiffiXflyf, ») iva apyyBy 
rh Trpoi7Kvvtiv rbv Kvpiov ij/tSiv Kai Otov 'Itiaovv Xpiariv pera rye 
ioiac noroo purpog Iv tlcovi. • Theco visits could not he innocent, 
since the Acripwi. Tropvtiae (the demon of fornication) ywoXtpu ci 
avrbv . . . tv fita%vv ue^'^tKuro avrtp o^ofpa, b:c. Actio 4, p. 901 ; 
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diligence the repetition of the same events. Mcephorus 
allowed a general liberty of speech and practice ; and the 
only virtue of his reign is accused by the monks as the cause 
■of his temporal and eternal perdition. Superstition and 
weakness formed the character of Slichael L, but the saints 
and images were incapable of supporting their votarv on the 
throne. In the purple. Leo Y. asserted the name and 
religion of an Armenian ; and the idols, with their seditions 
adherents, were condemned to a second exile. Their ap- 
plause would have sanctified the murder of an impious 
tyrant ; but bis assassin and successor, the second lOchael, 
was tainted from his hirth with the Phrygian heresies ; he 
attempted to mediate between the contending parties ; and 
the intractable spirit of the Catholics insensibly cast him 
into the opposite scale. His moderation was guarded by 
timidity ; but bis son Tbeopbilus, alike ignorant of fear and 
pity, was the last and most cruel of the Iconoclasts. The 
enthusiasm of the times ran strongly against them : and the 
emperors who stemmed the torrent were exasperated and 
punished by the public hatred. After the death of Theo- 
philus the final victory of the images was achieved by a 
second female, his vridow Theodora, whom he left the guar- 
dian of the empire. Her measures were hold and decisive. 
The fiction of a tardy repentance absolved the fame and the 
soul of her deceased husband ; the sentence of the leono- 
-clast patriarch was commuted from the loss of his eyes to a 
whipping of two hundred lashes ; the bishops trembled, the 
monks shouted, and the festival of orthodoxy presen'es the 
.inrrnnl memory of the triumph of the images. A single 
•question yet remained, whether they are endowed with any 
proper and inherent sanctity ,- it was agitated by the Greeks 
of the eleventh centn^ r and as this opinion has the 
strongest recommendation of ahsurdiiy, I am surprised that 
it was not more explicitly decided in the affirmative. In the 
Yfest, pope Adrian L accepted and announced the decrees 
of the Hicene assembly, which is now revered by the Ca- 
tholics as the seventh in rank of the general councils. 
Pome and Italy were docile to the voice of their father; hut 
the ^eatest part of the Latin Christians were far behind in 


.4.ctio 5, 1031. ■ _ *■ See an account of this controversy in the' 

Ale xias of Anna Comnena (L 5. p. 129), and Mosheim (Instit-ji. Hist. 
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•the race of superstition. The churches of Prance, Germany, 
England, and Spain, steered a ■middle comae between the ado- 
ration and the destruction of images, which they admitted 
into their temples, not as objects of worship, hut as lively 
nnd useful memorials of faith and history. An angry book 
of controversy was composed and published in the name 
•of Charlemagne under his authority a synod of three hun- 
dred bishops was assembled at Erahkfort ;t they blamed the 
fuiy of the Iconoclasts, but they pronounced a more severe 
•censure against the superstition of the Greeks, and the de- 
crees of their pretended council, which was long despised by 
the Barbarians of the West.l; Among them the worship of 
images advanced ■with a silent and insensible progress ; but a 
large atonement is made for their hesitation and delay, by 
the gross idolatry of the ages which precede the Eeforma- 
■tion, and of the countries, both in Europe and America, 
which are still immersed in the gloom of superstition. 

It was after tho iNicene synod, and under the reign of the 
.pious Irene, that the popes consummated the separation of 
Home and Italy, by the translation of the empire to the less 
•orthodox Charlemagne. They were compelled to choose be- 
tween the rival nations ; religion was not the solo motive of 
their choice ; and while they dissembled the failings of their 
friends, they beheld, with reluctance and suspicion, the Ca- 
tholic virtues of their foes. The difference of language and 
manners had perpetuated the enmity of the two capitals ; 
and they were alienated from each other by the hostile oppo- 

Ecclcs. p. 371, 372). * The Libri Carolini (Spanhclm, 

•p. 413 — 529), composed in tho palace or winter-quarters of Charle- 
magne, at "W’orm.s, A.r. 790, and sent by Engcbcrt to pope Hadrian I. 
who answered them by a grandis ct verbosa epistola. (ConciL tom. viii. 
p. 1553.) The Carolines propose one hundred and twenty objections 
ngainst tho Nicene synod, and such words as these arc the flowera of 
"their rhetoric — dementiam priEcm Gentilitatis .... obsoletrum errorem 
..... argumenta insanissima et .absnrdissima .... deririone dignas 
■nsenias, &c. &c. t The assemblies of Charlemagne wero 

political as ■well as ecclesiasticjil ; and the three hundred members 
(Kat. Alexander, see, 8,p. 53), who sat and voted at Frankfort, must 
anclude not only the bishops, but the abbot.s, and even the principal 
laymen. J Qui supra sanctissima patrea nostri (epUcopi et 

•oacerdotes) omnimodis serritium ct adorationem imaginum renucntc.s 
contemp-serunt, atque consentienles condemna^verunt* (Concil. tom. is. 
p. 101, canon 2, Frankfurd.). -A^ polemic must be hard-be.artcd indeed, 
who does not nitv tho cfTorts of Baronius. Pam, Alexander, Jtaim- 
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sition of seventy years. In tliat scbism tbe Eomans bad 
tasted of freedom, and tbe popes of sovereignty ; tbeir sub- 
mission -would bare exposed them to tbe revenge of a jealous 
tyrant ; and tbe revolution of Italy bad betrayed tbe impo- 
tence, as well as tbe tyranny, of tbe Byzantine court. The 
.Greek emperors bad restored tbe images, but they bad not- 
restored the Calabrian estates* and the Blyrian diocese, f' 
which tbe Iconoclasts bad toria. away from the successors of 
St. Peter; and Pope Adrian threatens them -with a sen- 
tence of excommunication unless they speedily abjure this 
practical heresy .1 The Greeks were now orthodox, but 
their religion might be tainted by tbe breath of tbe reigning 
monarch ; tbe Pranks were now contumacious ; but a dis- 
cerning eye might discern tbeir approaching conversion 
from the use, to tbe adoration, of images. The name of 
Charlemagne was stained by the polemic acrimony of bis 
scribes; but tbe conqueror himself conformed, -with tbe 
temper of a statesman, to tbe various practice of Prance and 
Italy. In bis four pilgrimages or visits to the Tatican, be 
embraced tbe popes in tbe communion of friendship and 
piety; knelt before tbe tomb, and consequently before tbe 
image, of the apostle ; and joined, -without scruple, in all tbe 
prayers and processions of tbe Boman liturgy. kPould 

"bourg, && to elude this unlucky sentence. ^ Theophanes 

(p. 343) specifies those of Sicily and Calabria, which yielded an annual 
rent of three talents and a half of gold (perhaps seven thousand 
pounds sterling). Liutprand more pompously enumerates the patri- 
monies of the Eoman church in Greece, Judtea, Persia, ilesopotamia, 
Babylonia, Egypt, and Libya, which were detained by the injustice of 
the *Grcek emperor. (Legat. ad jR-icephorum, in Script. Eerum Itali- 
carum, tom. il pars. l,p. 481.) t The great diocese of the 

eastern lilyricum, with Apulia, Calabria, and Sicily {Thomassin, Dis- 
cipline de i’Eglise, tom. L p. 145), by the confession of the Greeks, the 
patriarch of Constantinople had detached from Eome the metro- 
politans of Thessalonica, Athens, Corinth, Isicopolis, and Pairce. {Luc. 
Holsten, Geograph. Sacra (p. 22}; and his spiritual conquest extended 
to Staples and Amalphi (Giannone, Istoria CivDe di Aapoli, tom. L 
p. 517—524. Pagi, a.d. 730, 2Co. 11). _ _ t la hoc ostenditur, 

quia ex uno capitulo ah errore reversis, in aliis duohus, in eodcm (was 
it the same?) permaneant errore . . . . de diocesi S. E. E. sen de 
patiimoniis iterum increpantes commonemus, ut si ea resfiiuera 
nolnerit hereticum evun pro hujusmodi errore persererantia decer- 
nemus (Epist. Hadrian. Paps ad Carolum ^lagnum, in Concii. tom. viu. 
p. 1598) ; to which he adds a reason, most directly opposite to his 
conduct, ’that he preferred the salvation of souls and rule of faith io 
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prudence or gratitude allow tlie pontiffs to renounce tlieir 
nenefactor ? Had thej’ a riglit to alienate his gift of the Es- 
Erchate ? Had they power to abolish his government of 
Eorne ? The title of patrician was belov.' the merit and 
greatness of Charlemagne ; and it was only by reviving the 
'\Vestem empire that they could pay their obligations or 
secure their establishment. By this decisive measure they 
would finally eradicate the claims of the Greeks ; from the 
debasement of a provincial town, the majesty of Eorae would 
be restored : the Latin Christians would be united under a 
supreme head, in their ancient metropolis ; and the con- 
querors of the "West would receive their crown from tlie 
successors of St. Peter. The Eomaii church would acquire 
a zealous and respectable advocate ; and, under the shadow 
of the Carlovingian power, the bishop might escrcise, with 
honour and safety, the government of the city.* 

Before the ruin of Paganism in Borne, the competition 
for a wealthy bishopric had often been productive of tumult 
and bloodshed. The people was less numerous, but the 
times were more savage, the prize more important, and the 
chair of St. Peter was fiercely disputed by the leading eccle- 
siastics who aspired to the rank of sovereign. TJio reign of 
Adrian, I.f surpasses the measure of past or succeeding 
ages the walls of Borne, the sacred patrimony, the ruin 
of the Lombards, and the friendship of Charlemagne, were 

the goods of this transitory world. * Fontanini coasitlora 

the emperors as no more than the advocates of the church (advocatu.s 
ct defensor S. B. E. See Ducaugc, Gloss. Lat. tom. i. p. 207). Hb 
antagonist Muratori reduces the popes to be no more than the exarchs 
of the emperor. In the more equitable view of llosheim (Instilut. 
Hbt. Eccles. p. 2G4, 265,) they held Uomc nnderthc empire as the most 
honourable species of nef or benefice — premuntr.r nocte cnliginosa ! 

+ His merits and hopc.s are summed up in an epitaph of thirty-eight 
verse.s, of which Charlemagne declares himself the author. (ConciL 
tom. viii p. 520). 

Post patrem lacrymans Carolus hajc carmina scripsi. 

Tu mihi dulci.s amor, te modo plango pater . . . 

Komina jungo simul titulis, clarissime, nostra 
Adrianus, Carolus, rex ego, tuque pater. 

The poetry might be supplied by Alcuin ; but the tear?, the most 
glorious tribute, can only belong to Charlemagne. 

~ Every now pope is admonished — ^‘Sancle P.atcr, non videl.ia anno! 
Petri,” — twenty -five years. On the whole scries the aa'cr.age b about 
eight years — a short hope for an ambitious cardiarX 
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i'be cliul'cli of Sfc. Peter ; and, to gratify the vanity of Pome, 
lie had cxcliangcd the simple dress of his countrr for the 
liahit of a. patriciani* After the celebration of the lioly 
: mysteries, Leo suddenly placed a precious crovm on Id’s 
headjt and the dome resounded with the acclamations of 
tlio -people, — “Long life and. victory to diaries, the most 
, pious Augustus, crowned by God the great and pacific em- 
peror of the liomans! ” The head and body of Charlemagne 
were consecrated by the royal unction: after the evanpiie 
I ■« of the Cmsars he was saluted or adored by the pontiff; his 
' coronation oath represents a promise to maintain the faith 
■md priidlegcs of the church ; .and the first-fruits v,-ero paid 
this rich offerings to the shrine of the apostle. In his 
biliar conversation, tho emperor protesfed his ignorance 
the intentions of Leo, which he would have disappointed 
J his absence on that memor.ablc day. But the prepara- 
Jxis of the ceremony must have disclosed the secret; and 
journey of Charlemagne reveals his hnowledge and cx- 
. pectation ; ho had acknowledged tiiat the imperial title was 
' , the objeefc of his ambition, and a Boinan synod liad pro- 
nounced, that it was the only adequate reward of his merit 
. and services. J 

• The appellation of ^yi-cuflias been often bestowed and 
sometimes deserved, but Charlemagne is the only prince in 
wliose favour Ibe title lias been indissolubly blended with 
the name. That name, with the addition of sainf, is inserted 

♦ Twice, at tiie request of Hadrian and Leo, he appeared at Home — 
longd tiinicl et chlamydo amictu*:, ct calcoatncatij tiuoquo Eomaiio 
more formatis. Eginiiavd (c. 23. p. 109 — 113) de:cribei«, like Suctoniu?, 
tho aimpUcity of his dross, eo popular in the nation, that when Charles 
tho Bald rctnrned to Franco in .a foreign habit, tho patriotic dogs 
harked at tho apostate. (Gaiilard, Vie do Charlemagne, tom.iv. p.l09.) 
•I- See Anast.osius (p, 199), .and Eginhard (c. 25, p. 121 — 128). The 
' • ■miction ' is ■ mentioned by Theoplinncs (p. 309), the oath by Sigonius 
(from tbc Ordo Bomnnus), and the popc'B ador.ation, more anliquonim 
pjrinciputn, by tho Anuales Bcrtinianh (Script. JIurator. tom. ih 
pars 2, p. 505). X This gi'cat event of tho translation or 

restowtion of the empire is related .and discussed by Ifa.l.aUs Alex- 
ander (Seoul. 9, dissert. 1, p. S90 — 397); Pegi (tom. iii. p. ^16); Jlura- 
toli (-Vnuali dTtalia, tom. vi. p.339 — 332); tiigoniaa (do IJegno Italian 
1. -1. 0pp. tom. iL p. 247 — 251); Spanheim (do ficta Trinriationo Im- 
■ nerii), Ciamiono (tom. i. p. 395 — 40.5) ; St. .Maro (Abriagil Ciirono- 
- logique, tom. i. p. 43S — ^450); Oa.illard (Hist, d.3 Ciiarlertagnc, tom, ii. 

. lb. 380-^40). Almost -all thess jaoderaK have Fomo- religious or 
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in tte Eoman calendar ; end the saint, by a rare felicity, h? 
cro-mied with the praises of the historians and philosop'her& 
of an enlightened age.* His real merit is doubtless en- 
hanced by the barbarism of the nation and the times from 
which he emerged ; but the apparent magnitude of an object 
is likewise enlarged by an unequal comparison; and the 
ruins of Palmyra derive a casual splendour from the naked- 
ness of the surrounding desert, "Without injustice to his 
fame, I may discern some blemishes in the sanctity and 
greatness of the restorer of the Western empire. Of his 
moral virtues, chastity is not the most conspicuous, t but 
the public happiness could not be materially injured by his 
nine wives or concubines, the various indulgence of meaner 
or more transient amours, the multitude of his bastards 
whom he bestowed on the church, and the long celibacy and 
licentious manners of his daughters, J whom the father was> 
suspected of loving with too fond a passion. I shall bt 
scarcely permitted to accuse the ambition of a conqueror ■ 
but in a day of equal retribution, the sons of his brother 
Carloman, the Sferoi'ingian princes of Aquitain, and the 
four thousand five hundred Saxons who were beheaded on 
the same spot, would have something to allege against the 
justice and humanity of Charlemagne. POs treatment of 
the vanquished Saxons§ was an abuse of the right of con- 


national l)ia.s. * By 3Iably (Observations sur I’Hisioire 

de France) ; Voltaire (Histoire Gen(?rale ) ; Kobertson (History of 
Charles Y.) ; and Montesquieu (Esprit des Loix, L 31, c. 18). In the 
yeaf 1782, M. Gaillard published his Histoire de Charlemagne in four 
Tols.duodecinio),'5vhich I have freely and profitably used. The author 
is a man of sense and humanity, and his vork is laboured with 
industry and elegance. But I have likewise examined the original 
monuments of the reigns of Pepin and Charlemagne, in the fifth 
volume of the historians of France. + The vision of 

"Weltin, composed by a monk, eleven years after the death of Charle- 
magne, shews him *in purgatory, with a vulture who is perpetually 
gnawing the guilty member, while the rest of his body, the emblem of 
his virtues, is sound and perfect. (See Gaillard, tom. iL p. 317 — 360.) 

i The marriage of Eginhard with Imma, daughter of Charlemagne, 
is, in mv opinion, sufBciently refuted by the probrttm. and suspicio that 
EuUied these fair damsels, without excepting his own wife (& 19, 
p. 9S — 100, cum Hotis Schmincke). The husband must have been too 
strong for the historian. § Besides the massacres and 

transmigrations, the pain of death was pronounced against the follow- 
ing crimes. — 1. The refusal of haptism. 2. The false pretence of b.ap- 
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quest ; iis laws were not less sanguinary tlian liis arms, and 
ail tlie discussion of his motives, whatever is suhstraeted 
from bigotry must he imputed to temper. The sedentary 
reader is amazed by his incessant activity of mind and body ; 
and his subjects and enemies were not less astonisiied at liis 
sudden presence, at the moment when they believed him at 
the most distant extremity of the empire ; neither peace nor 
war, nor summer nor winter, were a season of repose ; and 
our fancy cannot easiij- reconcile the annals of his roin-ii with 
the geography of his expeditions. But this activity was a 
national rather than a personal virtue ; the vagrant life of a 
Prank was spent in the chase, in pilgrimage, in military 
adventures; and the journeys of Charlemagne were distin- 
guished only by a more numerous train and a more important 
purpose, liis military renown must be tried by the scrutiny 
of his troops, his enemies, and his actions. jUc,vander con- 
quered with the arms of Philip, but the iico heroes who 
preceded Charlemagne, bequeathed him their name, their 
examples, and the companions of their victories. At the 
head of ,his veteran and superior armies, he oppressed the 
savage or degenerate nations, who were incapable of con- 
federating for their common safet}' ; nor did he ever encoun- 
ter an equal antagonist in numbers, in discipline, or in 
arms. The science of war has been lost and revived ivith 
the arts of peace ; hut his campaigns are not illustrated by 
any siege or battle of singular difliculty and success ; and he 
might behold, with envy, the Saracen trophies of his grand- 
father. After his Spanish expedition, his rear-guard was 
defeated in the Pyrenean mountains ; and the soldiers, whose 
situation ivas irretrievable, and whose valour was useless, 
might accuse, with their last breath, the want of skill or 
caution of their general.® I touch with reverence the laws 

tism. 3. A relapse to idolatry, t. Tlio rautder oC a priest or Ipishop. 
5. Human oaorifices. 6. Eating moat in hcnl. But oveiy criino 
miglit be expatiated by baptism or penaneo (Gaillard, torn. ii. p. 311 
— 247) ; and the Christian Saxons became the friends and cijn.a!’! of 
the Franbs. (Struv. Corp-as Hist. Gennanicai, p. 133.) 

■* In this action the famous Rutland, Rolando, Orlando, El.iin — 

£Um pluribus aliis. , Sea the trulU iu Eginbard, (c. 2, p. 51— .'C),^and 
the fable in an ingenious Supplement of 51. Gaillard (tom, iii. p. nf}. 
The Spaniards are too proud of a victory which history yscribes to 
the Gascons, and romance to the Saracens. [The Arabian writers 
make very alight ihcntioa of this battle, A.H. IC2 (.\.n. 773). lorty 
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of Charlemagne, solhglilj applauded b_r a respectable judse. 
Tbev compose not a system, but a series, of occasional :md 
minute edicts, for the correction of abuses, the reformation 
of manners, the economy of Ms farms, the care of bis poultry, 
and even the sale of Ms eggs. He 'vvisbed to improve the 
lavi's and the character of the Pranks; and his attempts, 
hov-ever feeble and imperfect, are deserving of praise : the 
inveterate evils of the times were suspended or mollified by 
his government f" but in his institutions I can seldom dis- 
cover the general views and the immortal spirit of a legis- 
lator, who survives himself for the benefit of posterity. The 
imion and stability of Ms empire depended on the life of a 
single man : he imitated the dangerous practice of dividing 
his kingdoms among his sons/ and, after his numerous diets, 
the whole constitution was left to fluctuate between the 
disorders of anarchy and despotism. His esteem for the 
piety and knowledge of the clergy tempted him to intrust 
that aspiring order vrith temporal dominion and civil juris- 
diction: and his son Lewis, when he was stripped and de- 
graded bj' the bishops, might accuse, in some measure, the 
imprudence of his father. His Laws enforced the imposition 
of tithes, because the demons had proclaimed in the air that 
the default of payment had been the cause of the last 
scarcity .t The literary merits of Charlemagne are attested 

six years afterwards, in the eleventh year of Charlemagne’s successor, 
A.E. 209 (a-D. 624), they record a more serious defeat of the Frants in 
the Pass of Eoncesvalles, which they name Bort Xezar, the Crooted 
Gateway. (Conde, Arabs in Spain, p. 214, 273, edit. Bohn.) — ^E d.] 

Tet Schmidt, fium the best authorities, represents the interior 
disorders and oppression of his reign. (Hist, des AJlemayds, tom. ii. 
p. 45 — 49.) [Study the character of Charlemagne, as it is dravai by 
Hallampiiddle Ages, i.16), and by Schmidt (GeschichtederDeutschen, 
L 471 — 473). The former says, that ‘'perhaps his greatest eulogy is 
written in the disgraces of succeeding times and the miseries of 
Europe.” But these are shown by the latter to have been the effects 
of his ambitious scheme of conquest and oppressive system of govern- 
ment. That he did not prepare for his subjects a better future, is the 
stem fact which darkens his fame. The just enthusiasm of Lappen- 
berg places “the Frankish Charles” far below our unrivalled Alfred, 
“the hero of European civilization.” (See his History, iL 43. S3 .) — Ed.] 
t Omnis homo ex sui proprietate iegitimam decimam ad ecclesiam 
conferat-^.Experimeiito enim didicimus, in anno, quo ilia valida fames 
irrepsit, ebulhre vacuas annonas a dajmonibus devoratas, et voces 
exprobationis auditas. Such is the decree and assertion of the great 
•council of Frankfort (canon 25, tom. ix. p. 105)._ Hoth Selden (Hist, ot 
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by the foundation of schools, tho introduction of arts, the 
works which were published in his name, and liis fainiliar 
connection with the subjects and strangers whom lie invited 
to his court to educate both the prince and people. His 
own studies were tardy, laborious, and imperfect; if lio 
spoke Latin, and understood Greek, he derived the rudi- 
ments of knowledge from conversation, rather than from 
books ; and, in his mature age, the emperor strove to acquire 
the practice of writing, which every peasant now learns in 
his infancy.* The grammar and logic, the music and astro- 
nomy, of the times, were only cultivated as the handmaids 
of superstition ; but the curiosity of the human mind nnist 
ultimately tend to its improvement, and the encouragement 
of learning reflects the purest and most pleasing lustre on 
the character if Charlemagne.t The dignity of his pcrson,t 
the length of his reign^ the prosperity of his arms, tho rigour 
of his government, and the reverence of distant nations, 
distinguish him from the ro^'al crowd ; and Europe dates a 
new era from his restoration of the Western empire. 

That empire was not unworthy of its title, § and some of 
the fairest kingdoms of Europe were the patrimony or 
conquest of a prince, who reigned at the same time in 


Tithes; tVoris, vol. iii. part 2, p. HtC) ; and Slonlcfqnicu (K^rit des 
Lois, L 31, c. 12), represent Clnarlemagno .as tho first kffal .atilhor of 
tithes. Such oblig.ations have country gentlemen to liis memory ! 

Egiahard (c. 25, p. 119) clearly aifinns, tentahat et Fcrihero . . . 
Bed parum prospero successit labor prteposterus ct Boro 3nrboatti=. 
The modems have perverted and corrected this obvious meaning, and 
the title of M. Gaillard’s Dissertation (tom. iii. p. 217 — 2C0,) betrays 
his partiality. t See G.aillard, tom. iii. p. 13;— 179, and 

Schmidt, tom. ii.p. 121—129. f: M, Gaillard (tom. iii. 

p. 372,) fixes the true stature of Charlemagne (see a Di’s'-rtafion of 
Slarquard Frcher ad calcem Eginhart. p. 220, Ac.,) at five feet nine 
inches of French, about six feet one inch and a. fourth I.uglbh, mea- 
sure. The romance writers have increa''ed it to eight feet, and^ Ibo 
giant was endowed with matchless strength and appetite : at a ringlo 
strobe of bis good sword Joycurc, he cut asunder a horseman and iii« 
horse ; at a single repast he devoured a goose, two fowls, a quarter f<. 
mutton, &c. . § See tho concise, but coirect -and cnginal, 

work of D'Anvillo (Etals formes cn Europe apres la Chute de !T-mpiro 
Eomain en Occident, Paris, 1771, in 4to), who'e map inen-.dej’ tlie 
empire of Cbarlemagnc ; tho different j-arts .arc ^ .aicnua 

pTotitia Galliarum) for France; Berctti (Di='trt.-ifio^h'rt-gr.apliiwa) 
for.Italj’; dc 3Iarca (Jlarca Hispanica) for hpd.a. ri<r tbe miuuie 
geography of Germany, I confesa myself poor and destitute. 
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Prance, Spain, Italy, Germany, and Hungary.* I. The 
Eoman provmce of Gaul had been transformed into the 
name and monarchy of Peaitce ; but, in the decay of the 
Merovingian line, -its limits were contracted by the inde- 
pendence of the Bretons and the revolt of Aqidtain. 
Charlemagne pursued, and confined, the Bretons on the 
shores of the ocean ; and that ferocious tribe, whose origin 
and language are so difi'erent from the Erench, was chastised 
by the imposition of tribute, hostages, and peace.t After 
a long and evasive contest, the rebellion of the dulies of 
Aquitain was punished by the forfeiture of their province, 
their liberty, and their lives. Harsh and rigorous would 
have been such treatment of ambitious governors who had 
too faithfully copied the mayors of the palace. But a 
recent discovery^ has proved that these unhappy princes 
were the last and lawful heirs of the blood and sceptre of 
Clovis, a younger branch, from the brother of Dagobert, of 
the Merovingian house. Their ancient kingdom was re- 
duced to the duchy of Gascogne, to the counties ofPesenzac 
and Armaguac, at the foot of the Pyrenees; their race 
was propagated till the beginning of the sixteenth century ; 
and, after surnving their Carlovingian tyrants, they were 
reserved to feel the injustice, or the favours, of a third 
dynasty. By the reunion of Aquitain, Prance was en- 
larged to its present boundaries, with the additions of the 
Netherlands and Spain, as far as the Ehine. II. The 
Saracens had been expelled from Pranco by the grandfather 
and father of Charlemagne; but they still possessed the 
greatest part of Spaix, from the rock of Gibraltar to the 

* After a brief relation of his wars and conquests, (Vit. Carol, 
c. 5 — 14,) Eginhard recapitulates, in a few words (c. 15,) the countries 
subject to his empire. Struvius (Corpus Hist. German, p. 118 — 149,) 
has inserted in his Notes the tests of the old Chronicles. f [They 

bore the same relation to the Franks, as the Welsh to the Anglo-Sasons. 
Gibbon wrote their name Britons ; they ought to be distinguished as 
Bretons. — Ed.] J Of a charter granted to the monastery of 

Alaon (a.d. 845,) by Charles the Bald, which deduces this royal pedi- 
gree. I doubt whether some subsequent links of the ninth and tenth 
centuries are equally firm ; yet the whole is approved and defended 
by M. Gaillard (tom. ii. p. 60 — SI. 203 — 206), who affirms that the 
family of Montesquieu (not of the president de Montesquieu) is 
descended in the female line from, Clotaire and Clovis — an innocent 
pretension ! . . 
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Pyrenees. Amidst their civil divisions, .an Arabian emir of 
{Saragossa implored his protection in the diet of Paderborn. 
Charlemagne undertook the expedition, restored the emir, 
and, without distinction of faith, impartially crushed the 
resistance of the Christians, and. rewarded the obedience 
and service of the Mahometans. In his absence he insti- 
tuted the Spanish march,^- which extended from the Pyrenees 
to the river Ebro : Barcelona was the' residence "of the 
Erench governor: he possessed the counties of Jionsillon 
:and Catalonia; and the infant kingdoms of 2vnvairc and 
Arragon were subject to his jurisdiction. III. As king of 
the Lombards, and patrician of Borne, he reigned over the 
greatest part of lTAi,Y,t a tract of a thousand miles from 
the Alps to the borders of Calabria. The duchy of Benc- 
ventum, a Lombard fief, had spread, at tlie expense of the 
Greeks, over the modern kingdom of Staples. But Arrechis, 
the reigning duke, refused to be included in the slavciy 
of his country ; assumed the independent title of prince ; 
and opposed his sword to the Carlovingian monarchy, llis 
defence was firm, his submission was not inglorious, and 
the emperor was content with an easy tribute, the demo- 
lition of his fortresses, and the acknowledgment, on his 
coins, of a supremo lord. The artful flattery of his son 
Grimoald added the appellation of father, but ho asserted 


The governors or counts of tho Spanish march revolted from 
Charles the Simple about the year 000; and a poor pittance, the 
Bousillon, has been recovered in 1G42 by tho lung? of France. (Lon- 
guerue, Description de la France, torn. i. p. 220 — 222.) Yet tlio 
Kou^illon contains one hundred and eighty-eight thou.^and nine 
hundred subjects, and annually pays t^vo millions six hundred thou- 
sand livres (Xecker, Administration des Finance.^, tom. i. p. 27S, 272); 
more people perhaps, and doubtless more money, than the march of 
Charlemagne. [The SjyamWt- viarc/t, if not a doubtful, ^vaa at lea^t a 
very fluctuating, appendage to the empire of Charlemagne. Occupied 
in BUCceH.sion, either partly or wholly, by Frank?, by Saracens, and by 
rebel chiefs, it yielded no permanent rc.=ourcc.=% to any of the contend- 
ing powers. See Condd’s History of tho Dominion of the Arabs in 
Spain (vol. i. p. 23i — 259, edit. Bohn), a work in which much new and 
valuable information, on a most interesting rerics of events i^ collected 
from original Arabian authorities. On their own Bide, thc^o v.tiUth 
furnish ample and instructive, though no doubt j^artial, detail* ; but 
BO little did they know of their adversaries, that the name of Charle- 
magne is not to be found in their pages. — Ea] 

-b Schiridt, Hist, des Allcmands, tom. in p. 200, £c. 
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his dignity Tvitli prudence, and Benerentum insensibly 
escaped from tbe Freneb yoke.® lY. Charlemagne iras 
the first Tvho united GrE3rA:s*x under the same sceptre. The 
name of Oriental Trance is preserved in the circle of Tran- 
conia ; and the people oi Sesse and Thuringia -svere recently 
incorporated "with the rictors, by the conformify of religion 
and government. The AUemanni, so formidable to the 
Eomans, uere the faithful vassals and confederates of the 
Franks : and their country 'was inscribed within the modern 
limits of Alsace, Swaiia, and iS'wit::er2and. The ^Bavarians, 
with a similar indulgence of their laws and manners, were 
less patient of a master ; the repeated treasons of TasiUo 
justified the abolition of their hereditary dukes ; and their 
power was shared among the counts, who judged and 
guarded that important frontier. But the north of Ger- 
many, from the Ehine, and beyond the Elbe, was stfil 
hostfie and Pagan ; nor was it till after a war of thirty-three 
years that the Saxons bowed under the yoke of Christ and 
of Charlemagne. Tbe idols and their votaries were extir^ 
pated; tbe foundation of eight bishoprics, of Ulunster, 
Osnaburgh, Paderbom, and Slinden, of Bremen, Yerden, 
Hildesheim, and Hhlberstadt, define, on either side of the 
TTeser, the bounds of ancient Saxony ; these episcopal seats 
were the first schools and cities of that savage land; and 
the religion and humanity of the children atoned, in some 
degree, for the massacre of the parents. Beyond the Elbe, 
the Slavi, or Sclavcnians, of similar manners and various 
denominations, overspread the modem dominions of Prussia, 
Poland, and Bohemia, and some transient marks of obe- 
dience have tempted the French historian to extend the 
empire to the Baltic and the Yistida. The conquest or 
conversion of those countries is of a more recent age ; but 
the first union of Bohemia with the Germanic body may be 
justly ascribed to the arms of Charlemagne. Y. He reta- 
liated on the Avars, or Huns, of Pannonia, the same cala- 
mities which they had inflicted on the nations. Their 
rings, the wooden fortifications which encircled their dis- 
tricts and villages, were broken down by the triple effort of 
a French army that was poured into their country by land 
and water, through the Carpathian mountains, and along. 

* %e Giannone^tora. 1 p. 371, 375, and tLe Annals of Jlaratori* 
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tlio plain of tlie Danube. After a bloocly coiiDict of ciglifc 
years, the loss of some Drencb generals T.-as avenged bv 
tbe slaughter of the most noble Huns ; the relics of tlic 
nation submitted ; the royal residence of the chagan was 
left desolate and unknown ; and the treasures, the rajiino 
of two hundred and fifty years, encircled the victorious 
troops, or decorated the churches of Italy and Gaul.® 
After the reduction of Pannonia the empire of Charlemagne 
was bounded only by the conflux of the Danube with the 
Teyss and the Save ; the provinces of Istria, Libumia, and 
Dalmatia, were an eas}', though unprofitable, acce.«sion; 
and it was an effect of his moderation, that he left the 
maritime cities under the real or nominal sovereignty of 
the Greeks. But these distant possessions added more to 
the reputation than to the power of the Latin emperor; 
nor did ho risk any ecclesiastical foundations to reclaim the 
Barbarians &om their vagrant life and idolatrous worship. 
Some canals of communication between the rivers Sa6ne 
and the Sleuse, the’ Ehine and the Danube, were faintly 
•attempted.t Their execution would have vivified the em- 
pire ; and more cost and lahoiu were often wasted in the 
structure of a cathedral. 

If wo retrace the outlines of this geographic.al picture, it 
will he seen that the empire of the Franks extended between 
east and west, from the Ebro to the Elbe or Vistula; 
between the , north and south, from tho duchy of Bene- 
ventum to the river Eyder, the perpetual boundary of 
Germany and Denmark. The personal and political im- 
portance of Charlemagne was magnified by the distress and 

Quofc pncluv in eo gesta! qaantam Eanguinis elTusum pit! Tes- 
tatur vacua omui liaWtatioue Paanonia, ct locus in quo regia Cagani 
fuit ita dcsertu”, ut ne vestigium quidem humanio liabit.ationia appa- 
reat. Tota in hoc bcUo Hunnoriim nobilifas periit, tota gloria dccidif, 
omnis pecunia et congesti cx longo tempore thesauri dirop.ti sunt. 
Eginhaid, 113. f The junction of tho Rhine and 

U.anuhe avas undertaken only for the Ecrrico of tho P.annoniari tr.ar. 
(Gaillard, Vie do Charlemagne, tom. il p. 012 — 815.) The c;mal, 
avhich would have hcen only two leagues in length, and of which Fomo 
traces are stiU extant in Sw.ahia, was interrupted by cxces.drc rainr, 
military aTocation.a, and superstitious fear.". (Schcepfiia. Uist dc 1 Aca- 
demic des Inscription?, tom. xviii. p. 25C. Jloliraina Suviomm, &c. 
jungendorum, p. 59 — G2. [Jlnratori Fays, that it was intended to 
facilitate commerce. Ho legret?, without accouJiting for, tho failuni 
of tho undertaking. (Annali d'ltalia, x. SC I.) — Rn.J- 
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dirision of tlie rest of Europe. Tlie islands of Great 
Britain and Ireland n-ere disputed ly a crowd of princes of 
Saxon or Scottislr origin ; and after the loss of Spain, the 
Christian and Gothic kingdom of Alphonso the Chaste was 
confined to the narrow range of the Asturian mountains. 
These petty sovereigns revered the power or virtue of the 
Carlovingian monarch, implored the honour and support o£ 
his alliance, and styled him their common parent, the sole 
and supreme emperor of the "West.® He maintained a more 
equal intercourse with the caliph Harun al Bashid,t whose 
dominion stretched from Africa to India, and accepted 
from his ambassadors a tent, a water-clock, an elephant, 
and the keys of the holy sepulchre. It is not easy to 
conceive the private friendship of a Erank and an ^ah, 
who were strangers to each other’s person, and language, 
and religion ; hut them public coiTespondence was founded 
on vanity, and their remote situation left no room for a 
competition of interest. Two-thirds of the "Western empire 
of Borne were subject to Charlemagne, and the deficiency 
was amply supplied by his command of the inacce.ssible 
or invincible nations of Germany. But in the choice of his 
enemies, we may be reasonably surprised that he so often 
•preferred the poverty of the north to the riches of the 
south. The three-and-thirty campaigns laboriously con- 
sumed in the woods and morasses of Germany would have 
sufficed to assert the amplitude of his title by the expulsion 
•of the Greeks from Italy and the Saracens from Spain. 
The weakness of the Greeks would have ensured an easy 
victory ; and the holy crusade against the Saracens would 

* See Eginhard, a 16, and Gaillard, tom. iL p. 361 — 8S5, wLo men- 
tions, with a loose reference, the intercourse of Charlemagne and 
Egbert, the emperor's gift of his own s^vord, and the modest answer 
of his Saxon disciple. The anecdote, if genuine, would have adorned 
•our English histories. [Egbert’s residence in France for three years, 
before he was called to the throne of Wessex, is noticed by the Saxon 
Chronicle (xn. 836, p. 347, edit. Bohn), which is copied by subsequent 
chroniclers. William of Malmesbury (iL 1) adds other particulars. 
Lappenberg (Hist. Ang.-Sax. iL 1) extends the term to thirteen years, 
and styles ClLarlemagne Egbert’s ‘'powerful friend.” (Ib. p. 5 .) — Ed.] 

T The correspondence is mentioned only in the French annals, and 
the Orientals are ignorant of 1116 Kdiph’k’ftiehdship for the Chris- 
iiandcyf — a polite apptUation, which -Hariit "bestows on the emperor 
of the Greets. ,■ 
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liare been prompted by glory and revenge, and loudly 
justified by religion and policy. Perhaps, in his e.vj)editions 
beyond the Ehine and Elbe, he aspired to save his monarchy 
from_ the fate of the Eoman empire, to disarm the enemies 
of civilized society, and to eradicate the seed of future 
emigrations. But it has been rvisely observed, that in a 
light of precaution, all conquest must be incfiectual, unless 
it could be imiversal ; since the increasing circle must be 
involved in a larger sphere of hostility.^- The subjugation 
of Gi-ermany -withdrew the veil which had so long concealed 
the continent or islands of Scandinavia from the knowledge 
of Europe, and awakened the torpid courage of their bar- 
barous natives.f The fiercest of the Saxon idolatcr.s escaped 
from the Christian tjTant to their brethren of tlic north ; 
the ocean and Mediterranean were covered with their 
piratical fleets; and Charlemagne beheld -adth a sigh the 
destructive progress of the JSTormans, who, in less tlian 
seventy years, precipitated the fall of his race and 
monarchy* 

Had the pope and the Romans revived the primitive con- 
stitution, the titles of emperor and Augustus were conferred 
on Charlemagne for the term of his life, and his successors, 
on each vacancy, must have ascended the throne by a formal 
or tacit election. But the association of his son Lewis the 
Pious asserts the independent right of monarchy and con- 
quest, and the emperor seems on this occasion to liave 
foreseen and prevented the latent claims of the clergy. The 
royal youth was commanded to take the crown from the 
altar, and with his own hands to place it on his head, as a 
gift which he held from God, his father, and the nation .4: 

* Gaillard, tom. ii. p. 3G1~3G5. 471—470. 492. I have borrowed 
bis judicious remarks on Cfiarkmagnc’s plan of conquest, and tbe 
judicious distinction of his enemies of tho first and the second enreintf 
(tom. ii. p. 184. 509, &c.). + [Here, too, is dispelled ilio 

mist of fable, through which Jomandcs and his followers tauglit c.irly 
historians to view tho northern “hive of nations;” and for the fir.»t 
time Scandinavia is clearly discenied. — ^E b.] _ , , 

g Thegan, the biographer of Lewi?, relates this coron-afion; and 
Baronius has honestly transcribed 813, Ko. 13, l;c. ftc Gaiilard, 

tom. ii. p. 50G — 508), howBoover adverse to the claima of the popr?. 
I'or the scries of the Carjoiringfene, ecu the historians of France, Italy, 
and Germany; PfcCel, fiebmidt, VcJJy, Jlnnatori, a.nd oven 1 oltamc, 
whose pictures are Bometimes just, and always plca-'ing. 
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The same cereraonv "iras repeated, though -nith less energy, 
in the subsequent associations of Lothaire and Lenis 11. ; 
the Carloringian sceptre Tras transmitted from father to son 
in a lineal descent of four generations ; and the ambition of 
the popes "sras reduced to the empty honour of eroi rm'n g 
and anointing these hereditary princes ■n'ho were already 
invested with their power and dominions. The pious Lewis 
’suiwived his brothers, and embraced the whole empire of 
Charlemagne ; but the nations and the nobles, his bishops 
and his children, quietly discerned that this mighty mass 
was no longer inspired by the same soul; and the foundations 
were undermined to the centre, while the external surface 
was yet fair and entire. After a war, or battle, which con- 
sumed one hundred thousand Prants, the empire was divided 
by treaty between his three sons, who had violated eveiy 
filial and fraternal duty. The kingdoms of Germany and 
Prance were for ever separated; the provinces of Gaid, 
between the Phone and tlie Alps, the jlleuse and the Ehine, 
were assigned, witli Italy, to the imperial dignity of Lothaire. 
In the partition of his share, Lorraine and Arles, two recent 
and transitory kingdoms, were bestowed on the younger 
children ; and Lewis H. his eldest son, was content vrith the 
realm of Italy, the proper and sufiScient patrimony of a Po- 
man emperor. On his death without any male issue, the 
vacant throne was disputed by his uncles and cousins, and 
the popes most dexterously seized the occasion of judging 
the claims and merits of the candidates, and of bestowing on 
the most obsequious, or most liberal, the imperial office of 
advocate of the Poman church. The dregs of the_ Carlo- 
vingian race no longer exhibited any symptoms of virtue or 
power, and the ridiculous epithets of the lidld, the stamme}'ei\ 
t'hefat, and the simple, distinguished the tame and imiform 
features of a crowd of kings alike deserving of oblivion. Py 
the failure of the collateral branches, the whole inheritance 
devolved to Charles the Pat, the last emperor of his family; 
his insanity authorized the desertion of Germany, Italy, and 
Prance; he was deposed in a diet, and solicited his daily 
bread from the rebels by whose contempt his life and liberty 
had been spared. According to the measure of their force, 
the governors, the bishops, and the lords, jisurped the frag-' 
ments of the falling empire ; and some prelerence was shewn 
to the female or illegitimate blood of Charlemagne. Of the 
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^eater part, tlie title and possession Avere alike doubtful, 
nnd the merit Avas adequate to the contracted scale of their 
dominions. Those Avho could appear Avith an arm}- at the 
gates of Borne Avere croAvned emperors in the Yatican, but 
their modesty Avas more frequently satisfied with tlie appel- 
lation of kings of Italy; and the Avhole term of seventydour 
years may be deemed a vacancy, from the abdication of 
Charles the Bat to the cstablisbm^ent of Otho I. 

Otho'^ Avas of the noble race of the dukes of Saxony ; and 
if he truly descended from Y^tikind, the adversarj' and 
proselyte of Charlemagne, the posterity of a vanquished 
people Avas exalted to reign over their conquerors. Tlis 
father, Henry the Bowler, was elected, by the suffrage of the 
nation, to save and institute the kingdom of Germ.any. Its 
limitsf were enlarged on every side by his son, the first and 
greatest of the Othos. A portion of Gaul, to the AA'est of 
the Bhine, along the banks of the Sleusc and the iMosclIe, 
was assigned to the Germans, b^' whose blood and language 
it has been tinged since the time of Cresar and Tacitus. 
Between the Rhine, the Rhone, and the Alps, the successors 
of Otho acquired a vain supremacy over the broken king- 
doms of Burgundy and Arles. In the north, Christianity 
was propagated by the sword of Otho, the conqueror ancl 
apostle of the Slavic n.ations of the Elbe and Oder; the 
marches of Brandenburg and SlesAvick were fortified AA'ith 
German colonies ; and the king of Denmark, the dukes of 
Boland and Bohemia, confessed themselves his tribut.nry 
vassals. At the head of a victorious army, ho passed the 
Alps, subdued tlie kingdom of Italy, delivered tbe pope, and 
for eA'cr fixed tbe imperial cromi in tbe name and nation of 
Germany. Brom that memorable era, two maxims of public 

• He vras the r. 0 B of Otho, the son of I/udolph, in who.'o favour tJie 
■duchy of Saxony had been instilntcd, A.n. £5S. Ituotgcru!, the 
hiographer of a St. Bruno (Bibtiot. Bunaviana: Catalog, tom. hi. voL ii. 
p. C7S), gives a splendid character of his family. At.avorum atavi 
nsque ad hominum naemoriam omnes nohilissimi ; nullua in coram 
stirpo ignotus, nullns degener facile reperitur {apud Siruvium,_Cor]>. 
Hist. German, p. 216). Yet Gundiing (in Henrico jVucupe) h not 
■satisfied of his descent from AVitikind. f See the treatwe 

of Coringius (de Binibus Imperii Gcrmanici, Francofurt. ICSO, Jn 
■quarto) : he rejects the extrav.agant and improper fcile of the P.qmnn 
and C.arlovingian empires, and di5cus=oo with moderation the right* 
of Germany, her vassals, and her neighbours. 
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jurispradenee Trere introduced bj force and ratified by time. 
I. That tbe prince wbo was elected in tbe German diet, 
acquired from that instant tbe subject kingdoms of Italy 
and Borne. H. But that he might not legally assume the 
titles of emperor and Angnstus, till he had received the 
crown from the hands of the Boman pontiff.® 

The imperial dignity- of Charlemagne was announced to 
the East by the alteration of his style ; and instead of salut- 
ing his fiithers, the Greek emperors, he presumed to adopt 
the more equal and familiar appellation of brother.f Per- 
haps in his connection with Irene he aspired to the name of 
husband : his embassy to Constantinople spoke the language 
of peace and friendship, and might conceal a treaty of mar- 
riage with that ambitions princess, who had renounced the 
most sacred duties of a mother. The nature, the duration, 
the probable consequences, of 'such a union between two 
distant and dissonant empires, it is impossible to conjecture; 
but the unanimous silence of the Latins may teach us to 
suspect, that the report was invented by the enemies of 
Irene, to charge her with the guilt of betraying the church 
and state to the strangers of the "West.^ The Trench am- 
bassadors were the spectators, and had nearly been the 
victims, of the conspiracy of Isicephorus, and the national 
hatred- Constantinople was exasperated by the treason 
and sacrilege of ancient Borne ; a proverb, “ that the Eranks 
were good friends and bad neighbours,” was in every one’s 
mouth : but it was dangerous to provoke a neighbour who 
might be tempted to reiterate, in the church of St. Sophia, 
the ceremony of his imperial coronation. After a tedious 


* The power of custoin forces me to number Conrad I. and Henry I. 
ae Fowler, in the list of emperors, a title which was never assumed 
by those iinas of Germany. The Italians, Muratori, for instance, are 
more scmpuious and correct, and only reckon the princes who have 
heen crowned at Rome. f Invidiam tamen suscepti 

nominis (C. P. imperatoiibus super hoc indiguantibus) magna tulit 
patientia, vicitoue eorum contumaciam .... mittendo ad eos crebras 
iegationes, et in epistolis fratres eos appellando (Eginhard, c. 28, 
p. 128). Perhaps it was on their account that, like Augnstus, he 
affected some reluctance to receive the empire. 

i Theophanes speaks of the coronation and unction of Charles, 
Kanci-XXo^ (Chronograph, p. 325), and of his treaty of marriage with 
Irene (p. 402), which is unknown to the Latins. GaiEard relates hi? 
transactions with the Greet empire (tom. it p. 446 — 468). 

' t 
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joumej of circuit and delay, tlic amLassadors of ZsAceplioruf: 
found liim in his camp, on the banks of tlie river Sala ; and 
Charlemagne affected to confound their vanity b^• dispiaving, 
in a Pranconiaii village, the pomp, or at least the pride, of 
the Byzantine palace.* The Greeks ivere .successively led 
through four halls of audience: in the first, they were rcadv 
to fall prostrate before a splendid personage in a chair of 
state, till he informed them that ho was only a servant, the 
constable, or master of the horse of the emperor. The same 
mistake, and the same answer, were repeated in the apart- 
ments of the count palatine, the steward, and the chamber- 
lain; and their impatience was gradually heightened, till the 
doors of the presence-chamber were thrown open, and tlicv 
beheld the genuine monarch, on his throne, enriched with 
the foreign lusurj' which lie despised, and encircled with tlio 
love and reverence of his victorious chiefs. A treaty of 
peace and alliance was concluded between the two empires, 
and the liraits of the East and Vest were defined by the 
right of present possession. But the Greeks f soon forgot 
this humiliating equality, or remembered it only to hate the 
Barbarians by whom it was extorted. During tlio short 
union of virtue and power, they respectfully saluted tho 
august Charlemagne with the acclamations of lasihus, and 
emperor of the Eomans. As soon as these qualities wore 
separated in the person of his pious son, the Byzantine 
letters were inscribed, “To the king, or, as ho styles himself, 
the emperor of the Eranks and Lombards.” When botli 
power and virtue were extinct, they despoiled Lewis II. of 
his hereditary title, and, with tho barbarous appellation of 
rex or rega, degraded him among the crowd of Latin princes. 
IBs replyt is expressive of his weakness : he proves, with 


* Gaill.ard very properly ob'crvcs, that this pageant v.-as a farce 
Buitahle to children only; but that it w-as indeed represented in tho 
presence, and for the benefit, of children of .a lanrcr gron tli. 

+ Compare, in tho original texts collected by I’.agi (toin. iii. A.n. SI". 
Ko.'T; A.D. 824, Xo. 10, &c.), the contrast of Cliarlemagnt: and hii 
son; to the former the ambassadors of Jlichael (v.dio avere indeed 
di.’avoaved), more sue, id e.st lingua Grxei landcs dixcri.n*, iinji' r.a- 
torem cum ct BaciXia appcllante.s ; to tho latter, I'crcAJ iinpiniton 
Francorum, Icc. See the epistle ia l’omiipomcnn, of 

the anonymous writer of Salehio {Scrip.t. Ital, tom. ii, par? 2, p. 2 IZ-— 
2o4, c. bs — 107), whom B.aronins (.i.n. 871, No. til — 71) nvAtooi 
for Erehempert, when ho transcribed it in his Aunah. 
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some learning, that both in sacred and profane history, the 
name of king is synonymous rrith the Greek word lasileus : 
if, at Constantinople, it were assumed in a more exclusive and 
imperial sense, he claims from his ancestors, and from the 
pope, a just participation of the honours of the Roman 
purple. The same controversy was revived in the reign of 
the Othos ; and their ambassador describes, in lively colours, 
the insolence of the Byzantine court.^ The Greeks affected 
to despise the poverty and ignorance of the Branlis and 
Saxons ; and in their last decline refused to prostitute to 
the kings of Germany the title of Roman emperors. 

These emperors, in the election of the popes, continued 
to exercise the powers which had been assumed by the 
Gothic and Grecian princes; and the importance of this 
prerogative increased with the temporal estate and spiritual 
jurisdiction of the Roman church. In the Christian aris-- 
tocraey, the principal members of the clergy still formed 
a senate to assist the administration, and to supply the 
vacancy, of the bishop. Rome was divided into twenty- 
. eight parishes, and each parish was governed by a cardinal- 
priest, or presbyter, a title which, however common and 
modest in its origin, has aspired to emulate the purple of 
kings. Their number was enlarged by the association of 
the seven deacons of the most considerable hospitals, the 
seven palatine judges of the Lateran, and some dignitaries 
of the church. This ecclesiastical senate was directed by 
the seven cardinal-bishops of the Roman province, who 
were less occupied in the suburb dioceses of Ostia, Porto, 
Velitrm, Tusculum, Prasneste, Tibur, and the Sabines, than 
by their weekly service in the Bateran, and their superior 
share in the honours and authority of the apostolic see. 
On the death of the pope, these bishops recommended a 
successor to the suffi-age of the college of cardinals, t and 

* Ipse enim vos, non iinperatorcm id est "SaaiKta suS, lingufi, sed ob 
Indignationem Prjya, id est reffcm nostra vocabat. Liutprand (in 
Legat. in Script. Ital. tom. ii. pars 1, p. 479). The pope had exhorted 
Nicephorus, emperor of the Greeks, to mate peace with Otho, the 
august emperor of the Romans — qute.inscriptio secundum Grascos 
peccatoria et temeraria .... impenitorem.ihquiunt, universalem, 
Romanorum, Auguslum, magnum, solum, Nicephbrum (p. 486). 

The.prigih and progress of the title of cardinal may be found in 
Thomassjff - (Discipline d’Eglise, tom. i. p. 12tfl~1298), Miiratori 
(AntiijliIGt. Italia) Sledii tom. vi. dissert. 61,’ p. 159 — 182), and 
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tlieir choice was ratified or rejected by tlie applause or 
clamour of the Eoman people. But the election was 
imperfect; nor could the pontiff he legally consecrated till 
the emperopj the advocate of the church, had graciously 
signified his approbation and consent Tbo royal com- 
missioner examined, on the spot, the form and freedom of 
the proceedings : nor was it, tiU after a previous scrutinv 
into the qualifications of the candidates, that ho accepted 
an oath of fidelity, and confirmed the donations whieli had 
successively enriched the patrimony of St. Peter. In the 
frequent schisms, the rival claims were submitted to the 
•sentence of the emperor ; and in a synod of bishops he 
presumed to judge, to condemn, and to punish, the crimes 
of a guilty pontiff. Otho I. imposed a treaty on the senate 
and people, who engaged to prefer the candidate most 
acceptable to his majesty;* his successors anticipated or 
prevented their choice ; they bestowed tbo Eoman benefice, 
like the bishoprics of Cologne or Bamberg, on tlieir chan- 
cellors or preceptors ; and whatever might be tbo merit of 
a Frank or Saxon, his name sufficiently attests the inter- 
position of foreign power. These acts of prerogative were 
most speciously excused by the vices of a popular election. 
The competitor who had been c.xcludcd by the cardinals 
■appealed to the passions or avarice of the muKilude ; f lio 
Vatican and the Lateran were stained with blood ; and the 
■most powerful senators, the marquises of Tuscany and the 
■counts of Tusculum, held the apostolic sec in a long and 
■disgraceful serritude. The Eoman pontiffs, of the ninth 
-and tenth centuries, d'cre insulted, imprisoned, and mur- 
dered, by their tyrants ; and such was their indigence aficr 
the loss and usurpation of the ’'ecclesiaslical patrimonies, 
that they could neither support the state of a prince, nor 

3foaheim (Institut. Hist. Eccles. p.^StS — 317), who .-icoiiraloly 
•tlio forms niid changes of the eleclfon. The canlinal-hishops, ro highly 
■exalted liy Peter llamianas, are sunk to a level with tlw rest of the 
saered college. * Firmitcr juraiites, nunquam to papain 

clocturos aut ordinaturos, prater consensum et clectioncm Otliona rt 
illii sui (Liutprand, 1. 0, fc. C,'p. 472). This important conccfion may 
blither supply or confirm the decree of the clergy and peo/do of Horne, 
so fiercely rejected by Baronins, Pagi, and Jliiraiori (X.^.,20!), .ami vn 
well defended and explained bv St Jfarc tom- it P-,SP3 — SIC; 
tom. iv. p. 1107— H65).' Consult that historical critic, and 
u)f XfuratorL for the election andfonfirination of each ]'ape. 

.. -W O r. O ' 
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exercise the charity of a priest.* The influence of two 
sister prostitutes, jfarozia and Theodora, was founded on 
their wealth and heauty, their political and amorous in- 
trigues ; the most strenuous of their lovers were rewarded 
with the Eoman mitre; and their reignf may hare sug- 
gested to the darter agesj the fable § of a female pope.^ 
, The bastard son,** the grandson, and the great grandson, 

* The oppression and vices of the Eoman church in the tenth 
century are strongly painted in the history and legation of Liutprand 
(see p. -140. 450. 471 — 476. 470, &c.);-and it is whimsical enoughi to- 
observe iiluratoii tempering the invectives of Baronins against the 
popes. But these popes had been chosen, not hy the cardinals, but by 
lay-patrons. + The time of pope Joan {papissa Joanna) is 

placed somewhat earlier than Theodora or Marozia ; and the two 
years of her imaginary reign are forcibly inserted between Leo IV. 
and Benedict III, Bub the contemporary Anastasius indissolubly 
links the death of Leo and the elevation of Benedict (illico, mos, 
p. 247) ; and the accurate chronology of Pagi, Muratori, and Leibnitz, 
fixes both events in the year 857. t The advocates for 

pope Joan produce one hundred and fifty witnesses, or rather echoes, 
of the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries. ^ They bear 
testimony against themselves and the legend, by multiplying the prooi 
that so curious a story must have been repeated by writers of every 
description to whom it was known. On those of the ninth and tenth 
centuries, the recent event would have flashed with a double force. 
Would Photius have spared such a reproach ? Could Liutprand have 
missed such scandal ? It is scarcely worth while to discuss the various 
readings of Martinus Polonus, Sigehert of Gemhlours, or even Marianus 
Scots; hut a most palpable forgery is the passage of pope Joan, 
which has been foisted into some 3ISS. and editions of the Roman 
Anastasius. § As false, it deserves that name ; but I . 

would not pronounce it incredible. Suppose a famous French chevalier 
of our own times to have been hbm in Itrdy, and educated in the 
church, instead of the army : her merit or fortune might have raised 
her to St. Peter’s chair ; her amours would have been natural ; her 
delivery in the streets unlucky, hut not improbable. [Gibbon here 
alludes to the Chevalier D’Eou, whose'sex at that period was so much a 
matter of doubt as to cause him to be deprived of a public office, which 
he had held for many years in France. After his death in England, 
all doubts' as to his sex were removed hy medical examination. — ^En.j 

^ TiU the Reformation, the tale w.is repeated and believed without 
offence; and Joan’s female statue long occupied her place among the 
popes in the cathedral of Sienna. (Pagi, Critica, tom. iiL p. 624 — 626.) 
She has been annihilated by two learned Protestants, Blondel and 
Bayle (Dictionnaire Critique, Papesse, PoloScs, Blokdel) ; but their 
brethren were scandalized by, this equitable and generous criticism. 
Snauheim and Lenfant attempt to save this pBor engine of controversy; 
*and even ilosheirn-bondescends to cherish some doubt and suspicion 
(p. 289): ■** [Muratori confesses the “.vita diaoncsta” of 
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of Marozia, a rare genealogy, -^vere seated in the chair of 
*5t, Peter, and it >Tas at the ago of nineteen 3 -ear.s that tlio 
second of these became the head of the Latin churcli. 
His youth and manhood U'erc of a suitable conipleiioii ; 
and the nations of piJgnms could bear testimony to the 
charges thatfrere urged against him in a Eoman synod, 
and in the presence of Otho the great. As .Tohn Xll. lind 
renounced the dress and decencies of liis profession, tiie 
soldier may not perhaps he dishonoured by the avine -n-hich 
he drank, the blood that he spilt, the flames that he kindled, 
or the licentious pursuits of gaming and hunting. His 
open simony might be the conseguence of distress ; and his 
blasphemous invocation of .Jupiter and Venus, if it be true, 
could not possibly be serious. Put we read with some 
surprise, that the worthy grandson of ^farozia lived in 
public adultery with the matrons of Pome ; that the Lateran 
palace was turned into a school for pro.slitution, and that 
his rapes of virgins and widows had deterred the female 
pilgrims from visiting the tomb of St. Peter, lest, in the 
<levout act, they shoxild be riolated by his successor.^ The 
Protestants have dwelt with malicious pleasure on these 
characters of antichrist; but to a philosophic eye, the viec.s 
of the clergy are far less dangerous than their virtues. 
After a long scries of scandal, the apostolic see was reformed 
and exalted by the austerity and ze.il of Gregory VII. That 
ambitious monk devoted his life to the execution of two 
projects, I. To fix in the college of cardinals the freedom 
and independence of election, and for ever to abolish the 
right or usurpation of the emperors and the Poman people. 
II, To bestow and resume the "Western empire ns a fiol or 
heneficef of the church, and to extend bis temporal dominion 


Jtaria or JTarozia; but contend'! that .Tobn XI. uw! her IcyU’maio ron 
by her husband Alherico, marquis of Catnerino. and dherodit'; tiio 
“slander of Liutprand,” who as'crted that this ;>onti!l wr.s the 
offspring of her adultery with pope Sergius III. Cardinal Baronin.-, 
however, believed these “ c.aluinniator’,” and called .IolmXI.“p'eni!o- 
fiontifes.” (Annali d'ltalix xii, 27S. 277. "SO.) — t .• 

• I^aterancnso palatimn .... prostibuluna rocrctricuin . . . Tctis 
omnium gentium, pneterquam Homanorum, .absentia inulivnini, 'pu' 
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kings and kingdoms of the earth. After a contest 
or ntty years, the first of these designs -was accomplished 
by the firm support of the ecclesiastical order, Hhose libertr 
Has connected nith that of their chief. But the second 
attempt, though it rvas croirned Tvith some partial and 
apparent success, has been rigorously resisted by the secular 
power, and fimilly extinguished by the improvement of 
human reason. 

In the revival of the empire of Borne, neither the bishop 
nor the people could bestovr on Charlemagne or Otho the 
provinces which were lost, as they had been won, by the 
chance of arms. But the Eomans were free to choose a 
master for themselves; and the powers which had been 
delegated to the patrician, were irrevocably granted to the 
J^rench and Saxon emperors of the "W^est. The broken 
records of the times"' preserve some remembrance of their 
palace, their mint, their tribunal, their edicts, and the 
sword of justice, which, as late as the thirteenth century, 
was derived firom Caesar to the prefect of the city.f Be- 
tween the apts of the popes and the idolence of the people, 
this supremacy was crushed and annihilated. Content with 
fte titles of emperor and Augustus, the successors of 
Charlemagne neglected to assert this local jurisdiction. In 
the hour of prosperity, their ambition was diverted by more 
alluring objects; and in the decay and division of the 
empire, they were oppressed by the defence of their here- 
ditary provinces. Amidst the ruins of Italy, the famous 
^larozia invited one of the usurpers to assume the char- 
acter of her third husband; and Hugh, king of Burgundy, 
was introduced by her faction into the mole of Hadiian, or 
castle of St. Angelo, which commands the principal bridge 
and entrance of Borne. Her son by the first marriage, 
Alberic, was compelled to attend at the nuptial banquet ; 

•Kord may rignify either a legal fief, or a simple favour, an ohligation 
(we want the word limfail).. See Schmidt, ^Hhst. des Allemands, 
tom. iii. n. 393 — 40S. Pfeifel, Abrege Chronologique, tom. i. p. 229. 
29G. 317. 324. 420. 430. 500. 505. 509, &c; 

* For the history of the emperors in Eome and Italy, see Sigonius 
de llegno Italiie, 0pp. tom. ii. with the notes of Saxiu.?,- and the- 
Annals of Muratori, who might refer more di/tinctiy to the authors of 
hie great collection." • ’ + See the Dissertation of Le Bianc- 

at the end of his Tre-itise des 3Ionnoye3 de France, in which he pro- 
duces some Homan c.oins of the French emperors. 
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but bis reluctant and ungraceful service was eliastiscd with 
a blow by bis new father. The blow was productive of .a 
revolution. “Eomans (exclaimed the youth), once you 
were the masters of the world, and these iBurgundiaus'tho 
most abject of your slaves. They now reign, these vora- 
cious and brutal savages, and my injury is the' com- 
mencement of your servitude.”* The aiarum-bell rang to 
arms in every quarter of the city; the Burgundians re- 
treated with haste and shame ; Hlarozia was imprisoned by 
her victorious son; and his brother, pope John XI., was 
reduced to the exercise of bis spiritual functions. With 
the title of prince, Alberic possessed above twentj- ycar.s 
the government of Eome, and he is said to have gratified 
the popular prejudice, byrestoring the office, or .at least the 
title, of consuls and tribunes. His son and heir Octaviau 
assumed, with the pontificate, the name of John XII.; like 
his predecessor, he was provoted by the Lombard princes 
to seek a deliverer for the church and republic ; and the 
services of Otbo were rewarded with the imperial dignity. 
But the Saxon was imperious, the Eomans were imjiatient, 
the festival of the coronation was disturbed by the secret 
conflict of prerogative and freedom, and Olho commanded 
his sword-be.arer not to stir from his person, lest he should 
be assaulted and murdered at the foot of the alt ar.f Before 
he repassed the Alps, the emperor chastised the revolt of 
tho people, and the ingratitude of John XII. The pope 
was degraded in a synod ; the prefect was mounted on an 
ass, whipped through the city, and cast into a dungeon ; 
thirteen of the most guilty were hanged, others were muti- 
lated or banished; and this severe ])rocess was justified by 
the ancient laws of Theodosius and Justinian. Tlie voice 
of fame has accused the second Otho of a pcrfidiou.s .and 
bloody act, the massacre of the senators, whom he had 
invited to his table imdcr the fair semblance of hospitality 
and friendship. J In the minority of his son Olho III., 

* P.omanorum aliqtiando servi, scilicet Burgundionoi, T.ommh 
imporenl ? . . . Romanro urliia dignitai .ad tant.am est 8tultit:.am dneta, 
ut meretricum ctiam. imperio pare.at? (Liutprand,.!. C, c, 12, p. d..im 
Sigonius (1. C, p. tOO) positively aflirms the renovation of (l;c coiuiil- 
chip; bat, in the old vmters Albcricus is more frcqiiontly rtylyl 
princops Romanorum. ■ . d- Dilm.ar, p C.ll. .apnd .Sclnnidt, 

tool. iii. p- 439. t Tbis bloody feawt" ■i.-^cri' t ,1 in Licinin* 
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Eoine made a bold attempt to shake olF the Saxon yoke, 
and the consul Crescentius was the Brutus of the republic. 
Brom the condition of a subject and an exile, he twice rose to 
the command of the city, oppressed, expelled, and created the 
popes, _ and formed a conspiracy for restoring the authority 
of the Greek emperors. In the fortress of St. Angelo, he 
maintained an obstinate siege, till the unfortimate consul 
was betrayed by a promise of safety : his body was sus- 
pended on a gibbet, and his head was exposed on the battle- 
ments of the castle. By a reverse of fortune, Otho, after 
separating his troops, was besieged three days, without food, 
in his palace ; and a disgraceful escape saved him from the 
justice or fury of the Eomans. The senator Ptolemy was 
the leader of the people, and the widow of Crescentius en- 
joyed the pleasure or the fame of revenging her husband 
by a poison which she administered to her imperial lover. 
It was the design of Otho III. to abandon the ruder coun- 
tries of the north, to erect his throne in Italy, and to 
revive the institutions of the Eoman monarchy. But his 
successors only once in their lives appeared on the banks 
of the Tiber, to receive their crown in the Vatican.* Their 
absence was contemptible, their presence odious and for- 
midable. They descended from the Alps,' at the head of 
their barbarians, who were strangers and enemies to the 
country; and their transient visit was a scene of tumult 
and bloodshed.f A faint remembrance of their ancestors 


verse in the Pantheon of Godfrey of Yiterho (Script. Ital. tom. vii. 
p. 43G, 437), who flourished towards the end of the twelfth eentu^ 
(Fahricius, Bibliot. Latin, med. et infimi tom. iiL p. G9, edit. 

3Iansi), but his evidence, which imposed on Sigonius, is reasonably 
suspected by lluratori. (Annali. tom. viiL p. 177.) [Mura tori does 
more than suspect; he says “queste son tutte fandonie” (these are all 
lies). Tet the stoiy, having once found its way into Chronologies, is 
repeated by them even to the present time. In that of Blair, repub- 
lished in 1S44, under the respectable sanction of Sir Henry Ellis, we 
find at A.D. 9S1, “ Otho II. massacres his chief nobility at an enter- 
tainment to which he had invited them.” — E d.] 

' * The coronation 'of the emperor, and some original ceremonies of 
the tenth century, are preserved in -the Panegyric on -Berengarius 
(.Script. Ital. tom. ii. pars 1. 405 — 114), illustrated by the notes of 
Hadrian Yalesius, and Leibnitz. Sigonius has related the whole 
process of the Eoman expedition in good Latin, but with some errors 
of time and fact (1. 7, p. 441 — 44C). + In a quarrel at 

the coronation of Conrad II. Muratori takes leave to obserre-^oveauo 
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Etill tormented the Eomans; and tlicy beheld with pioiis 
indignation_ the succession of Saxons' Prank-s, S\rabianF, 
and Bohemians, who usurped the purple and prerogatives 
of the Cmsars. 

There is nothing perhaps more' adverse to nature and 
reason, than to hold in obedience remote countries and 
foreign nations, in opposition to their inclination and 
interest. A torrent of barbarians may pass over the earth, 
but an extensive empire must be supported by a refined 
system of policy and oppression ; in the centre, an absolute 
power, prompt in action, and rich in resources : a .swift and 
easy communication with the extreme parts : fortifications 
to check tlie first effort of rebellion : a regular administra- 
t‘,m to protect and punish : and a ivell-disciplincd army to 
inspire fear, without provoking discontent and dc.spair. 
Par ditForent was the situation of the German Cm.'ars, wlio 
were ambitious to enslave the kingdom of Italy. Tlicir 
patrimonial estates were str-:tched along the Jlhinc, or scat- 
tered in the pro\inces; but this ample domain was alienated 
by the imprudence or distress of successive princes ; and 
their revenue, from minute and vexatious prerogative, was 
scarcely sufficient for the maintenance of thoir iiouschold. 
Their troops were formed by the legal or voluntary service 
of their feudal vassals, wiio passed the i\lps with reluctance, 
assumed the licence of rapine .and disorder, and capriciously 
deserted before the end of the campaign. IPiiolc .armies 
were swept aw.ay by the pestilential iullucncc of the climate; 
the survivors brought back the bones of their princes and 
nobles,* and the effects of their own intemperance were 


‘ben esscre'ollora, indi-sciplinaii, Barbari, c htstlnJi i Tcclc"ctn. Aimal. 
■tom. viii. p. 3CS. [The <liffereiit Gothic States had arrived at fiich a 
■point of civilisation, that the term harhdrlans can no longer ho 
correctly applied to them. — E d.} 

* After boiling away tlie flcpb. The c-aldrons for that pnipose wrro 
-.1 neco.^rary piece of travelling furniture; .and a German avho w.as n.-iiig 
it for his brother, pia)miscd it to a friend, after it eliotild have hvon 
employed for himself. (Schmidt, tom. iii. i'. 425, 424.) The fame 
author observes that the whole S.ason line was c.vtii>gu!«hcd in lUuy 
(tom. ii. p. 440). [It does not appear that thc-e caldrons were .actually 
part of their camp-cqnip.ago ; they could bo obtained in Italy, and it 
was needless to encumber a long march ivith th'^m. It is certain that 
the ranks of the German armies were much thinned by di-'-.a c in thu 
Bouthem clime.a, which they invaded, and that reveral emperora die.! 
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often imputed to the treachery and malice of the Italians, 
•who rejoiced at least in the calamities of the Barbarians. 
This irregular tyrannj’- might contend on, equal terms -n-ith 
the petty tyrants of Italy ; nor can the people, or thereader,. 
be much interested in the event of the quarrel. But in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, the Lombards rekindled the 
flame of industry and freedom ; and the generous example 
•was at length imitated by the republics of Tuscany. In the- 
Italian cities a municipal government had never been totally 
abolished; and their first privileges were granted by the- 
favour and policy of the emperors, who were desirous of 
erecting a plebeian barrier against the independence of the 
nobles. But their rapid progress, the daily extension of 
their power and pretensions, were founded on the numbers 
and spirit of these rising communities.* Each city fiUcd the- 
measure of her diocese or district ; the jurisdiction of the 
counts and bishops, of the marquises and counts, was 
banished from the land; and the proudest nobles were 
persuaded or compelled to desert their solitary castles, and. 
to embrace the more honourable character of freemen and 
magistrates. The legislative authority was inherent in the 
general assembly ; but the executive powers were intrusted 

there. Tet these disasters -n^ere much exaggerated by the papal party 
to mate the rrarfare unpopular, and equally by the imperial retainers,, 
■who engaged unwillingly in such expeditions. The vassals -who carried 
back the bones of their lords for interment in their native land, related 
such fearful tales of the hardships and calamities -which they had 
endured, that all Germany was overwhelmed with consternation. 
Schmidt, Geschichte der Deutschen, 2. 625 . — Ed.] 

* Otho, bishop of Freisingen, has left an important passage on the 
Italian cities (1. 2, c. 13, in Script. Ital. tom. vi. p. TOT — 710); and the- 
rise, progress, and government, of these republics are perfectly illus- 
trated by IMuratori (Antiquitat. Ital. Sledii iEvi, tom. iv. dissert. 45 — 
52, p. 1 — 675. Annal. tom. viii. — x,). [Without any specific records of 
their origin, Mr. Hallam has well considered the first establishment of 
these small republics (Middle Ages, 1. 337 — 346). But he has noS 
adverted to the fact that none scarcely are to be found beyond the 
limits of Morthern^Italy, into -which the Lombards had "transplanted 
the largest and most enduring portion of Gothic spirit. Even that of 
Amalphi, in the south, was surrounded by, and no doubt largely peopled 
from, their duchy of Beneventum. Similar assertions of independence 
in other branches of the same race, and the prosperity which followed, 
may be seen in the imperial cities of Germany, in the towns of the. 
■Netherlands, and in the incorporated municipalities wliich Henry I, 
and his successors chartered.in England.— E d.} 
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to three consuls, annually chosen from the throe orders of 
captains, valvassoi'sj* and commons, into which tlie I’opuhlic 
was divided. Under the protection of equal law, the labours 
of agriculture and commerce were gradually revived ; hut 
the martial spirit of the Lombards was nourished by the 
presence of danger ; and as often as the bell was rung, or 
the standard t erected, the gates of the citj- poured forth a 
numerous and intrepid band, whose zeal in their own cause 
was soon guided by the use and discipline of arm.s. At the 
foot of these popular ramparts tho pride of the Cxsais was 
overthrown; and the invincible genius of liberty prevailed 
over the two Urcderics, the greatest princes of the middle 
age; the first, superior perh.ip3 in military prowess; the 
second, who undoubtedly excelled in the softer accomplish- 
ments of peace and learning. 

Ambitious of restoring the splendour of the juirplc, Pre- 
deric I. invaded the republics of Lombardy, with the arts 
of a statesman, the valour of a soldier, and the cruelty of a 
tyrant. The recent discovery of the Pandects had renewed 
a science most favourable to despotism; and his venal 
advocates proclaimed the emperor tho absolute master of 
the lives and properties of his subjects, Ilis roy.al prero- 
gatives, in a less odious sense, were acknowledged in tho 
diet of Eoncaglid; and the revenue of Italy wa.s fixed at 
thirty thousand pounds of silver.J which were multiplied to 

* For thoEO titles, see SeWen (Titles of Honour, vol. iii. 7 <ort 1, 
p. 488), Ducango (Gloss. Latin, tom. ii. p. 140; tom. vi. p. T7o), anti 
St. Marc (Abrtigii Chronologique, tom. ii. p. 710). [Among tlio feudal 
terms of difficult interpretation, that of rahnn'/rcs is the k.'ft under- 
stood. Ducango (C. 14‘30) give? them only the general .and indcfinilo 
significjition of “Vaa.mlli fcud.alcs,” and divides them into three 
classes, tho m.ajores or regii, the minorcs, .'mil the minimi. Oerro.aii 
writers on feudal tenures have suggested various deriv.atioiH of the 
word, which may he seen in Zedler's Lexicon (4C. 457). The most pro- 
bable is that of Katlraitcrs, those to wbo-o guardi.an'hip pl.voe.i o:' 
defence were intrusted, or to whom license was given to fortify their 
own dwellings. This distinguishes them from the holders of eonininu 
fiefs, without castles, and they c.arried the elistinotion witii them when 
they settled in w.allcd cities. Mr. Hallam (1. 339) cills thc.'u "(he 
lesser gentry.” This might apply to the inferior criler.’, but not to the 
' first class; they probably gave up the name for higher titles. — f.D.j 
' -I' Tho Lombards inventerl and used tlic concium, a sr-andard 

■ pl.anted on a car or w.ngon, drawn by a team of oxen. ^(Duear gr, 
tom. ii. p. 194, 195. Jluratori, AntiqiiiLat. tom. ii. di’. 20, p. 4Sr — 

I 493.) i Gunther Liguriau*, L S, 5S!, ct .seq. tpud 
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^ln indefinite demand by the rajjine of the fiscal officers. 
The obstinate cities ivere reduced by the terror or the force of 
his arms ; his captives were delivered to the executioner, or 
shot from his military engines; and, after the siege and 
surrender of Milan, the buildings of that stately capital 
were rased to the ground; three .hundred hostages were 
sent into Grermany, and the inhabitants were dispersed in 
four villages, under the yoke of the inflexible conqueror.* 
But Milan soon rose from her ashes; and the league of 
Lombardy was cemented by distress : their cause was es- 
poused by Venice, Pope Alexander III., and the Greek 
emperor : the fabric of oppression was overturned in a day ; 
and in the' treaty of Constance, Prederic subscribed, ^vith 
some reservations, the freedom of four-and-twenty cities. 
His grandson contended with their vigour and matimity; 
but Prederic Il.f was endowed ■with some personal and 
peculiar advantages. His birth and education recommended 
him to the Italians ; and in the implacable discord of the 
two factions, the Ghibelins were attached to the emperor, 
while the Guelfs displayed the banner of liberty and the 
■church.J The court of Eome had slumbered, when his 
father Heuiy VI. was permitted to unite ■with the empire 

the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily ; and from these here- 

% 

Schmidt, tom. iii. p. 399. [For Frederic’s legal advocates at the diet 
of Eoncaglia, see ch. 44, Note, p. 2 . — ^Ed.] 

■” Solus imperator faciem suam firmavit ut petram. (Burcavd. 
•de Eseidio STediolani, Script. Ital. tom. vi. p. 917.) This volume of 
Muratori contains the originals of the history of Frederic L, vrhich 
must be compared 'with due regard to the circumstances and pre- 
judices of each German or Lombard writer. 

f For the history of Frederic II. and the house of Swabia at 
Naples, see' Giannone, Istoria Cmle, tom. ii. L 14 — 19. 

+ [For the origin of these party-names, see Hallam (2. 101). In 
“that of Guelph we have a national interest. The Italian origin of the 
-family is shown by Muratori. But the first who bore the German 
mame, was the eldest son of Isenhai'd of Altdorf, near Eavensburg in 
■Suabia, and Irmentrud, the sister of Charlemagne. To account for it 
many fables are related. The most consistent and rational story is, 
•that Isenbard was in attendance on Charlemagne, when a messenger 
informed him of the birth of his son. He requested permission to go and 
greet his first-born. “'Why in such haste to see the iroZpe?” (whelp) 
asked the emperor. This jocosely used epithet, the imperial godfather 
was requested solemnly to repeat at the font, where it ■was indelibly 
stamped on the infant and his descendants.. Wclftts became the 
iincestor of some of the most distinguished families in Europe. (Zed- 
iers Lesicon, 11. 1344 .) — Ed.] 
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(litary realms, tlie son derivctl an ample and ready supply 
of troops and treasure. Tet Prcderic II. v.as fin.allv op’- 
pressed by tbe arms of the Lombards and the tlmndcrs of 
the Yatican ; his Idngdom nras given to a stranger, and the 
last of his family ivas beheaded at Naples on a public 
scaffold. Luring sixty years, no emperor appeared in Italy, 
and the name mas remembered oiily by the ignominious 
sale of the last relics of sovereigntj-. 

The Barbarian conquerors of the Vest vrcrc pleased to 
decorate their chief with the title of emperor ; but it was 
not their design to invest him witli the despotisrp of Con- 
stantine and Justinian. The persons of the Gormans were 
free, their conquests were their own, and their national 
character was animated by a spirit which scorned the 
servile jurisprudence of the new or the ancient Koine. 
It would have been a vain and dangerous attempt to 
impose a monarch on the armed freemen, who were im- 
patient of a magistrate ; on the bold, who refused to obey ; 
on the powerful, who aspired to command. The empire of 
Charlemagne and Olho was distributed among the dukes 
of the nations or provinces, the count.s of the smaller 
districts, and the margraves of the marches or frontiers, 
who all united the civil and military authority as it had 
heen delegated to the lieutenants of the first Gtesars. The 
Homan governors, who, for the most part, were soldiers of 
fortune, seduced their mercenary legions, assumed the 
imperial purple, and either failed or succeeded in 'their 
revolt, without wounding the power and unity of govern- 
ment. If the dukes, margrave.^, and counts of Germany 
were less audacious in their claims, the consequences of 
their success were more lasting and pernicious to the State. 
Instead of aiming at the supreme rank, they silently la- 
boured to establish and appropriate their provinci.'il inde- 
pendence. Their ambition was seconded by the weight of 
their estates and vass.als, their mutual cvamplo and support, 
the common interest of tbe subordinate nobility, the change 
of princes and families, the minorities of Otlio III. and 
Henry lY., the ambition of the popes, and the v.ain pur- 
suit of the fugitive crowns of Italy and Kome. All the 
attributes of regal and territorial jurisdiction were gw- 
dually usurped bt' the -commanders of the provinces: the 
rigiit of peace and war, of life and death, of coin.age and 
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ta5;ation, of foreign alliance and domestic economy. ^Vilat- 
ever had been seized by violence, \vas ratified by favour or 
distress, was granted as the price of a doubtful vote or a 
voluntary service ; whatever liad been granted to one, could 
not, without injury, be denied to his successor or equal; 
and every act of local or temporary possession was insen- 
sibly moulded into the constitution of the Germanic Jcing- 
dom. In every province, the visible presence of the duke 
or count was interposed between the throne and the nobles ; 
the subjects of the law became the vassals of a private 
chief ; and the standard, which he received from his sove- 
reign, was often raised against him in. the field. The tem- 
poral power of the clergy was cherished and exalted by the 
superstition or policy of the Oarlovingian and Saxon dy- 
nasties, who blindly depended on their moderation and 
fidelitj' ; and the bishoprics of Germany were made equal 
in extent and privilege, superior in wealth and population, 
to the most ample states of the military order. As long as 
the emperors retained the prerogative of bestowing, on 
everj’’ vacancy, these ecclesiastic and secular benefices, their 
cause was maintained by the gratitude or ambition of their 
friends and favourites. But in the quarrel of the investi- 
tures, they were deprived of their influence over the epis- 
copal chapters ; the freedom of election was restored, and 
the sovereign was reduced, by a solemn mockery, to his 
first ‘prayers, the recommendation, once in his reign, to a 
single prebend in each church. The secular governors, 
instead of being recalled at the will of a superior, could be 
degraded only by the sentence of their peers. In the first 
age of the monarchy, the appointment of the son to the 
duchy or county of his father, was solicited as a favour; 
it was gradually obtained as a custom, and extorted as a 
right: the lineal succession was often extended to the 
collateral or female branches ; the States of the empire (their 
popular, and at length their legal appellation) were divided 
and alienated by testament and sale; and all idea of a 
public trust was lost in that of a private and perpetual 
inheritance. The emperor could not even be enriched by 
the casualties of forfeiture and extinction : within the term 
of a year, , he was obliged to dispose of the vacant fief, and 
in the choice of the candidate it was his duty to consult 
either the general or the provincial diet.'-. 
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After the death of Prcdcric II. Germany -iva.s left a 
monster vrith a hundred heads, A crowd of princes and 
prelates disputed the ruins of the empire; the lords of 
innumerable castles were less prone to obey, than to imitate, 
their superiors; and according to the measure of their 
^strength, their incessant liostilities received the names of 
conquest or robbery. Such anarchy was the inevitable 
consequence of the laws and manners of Europe ; and the 
Idngdoms of France and Italy were shivered into fragments 
by the violence of the same tempest. But the Italian 
cities and the French vassals were divided and destroyed, 
while the union of the Germans has produced, under the 
name of an empire, a great system of a federative republic. 
Tnthefrequent,andatlastthepcrpctual,institution of diets, 
a national spirit was kept alive, and the powers of a com- 
mon legislature are stiU exercised by the three branches or 
colleges of the electors, the princes, and the free and imperial 
cities of Germany. I. Seven of the most powerful feuda- 
tories were permitted to assume, with a distinguished name 
and rank, the exclusive privilege of choosing the Homan 
emperor ; and these electors were the king of Bohemia, the 
duke of Saxony, the margrave of Brandenburg!), the count 
palatine of the Bhine, and the three archbishops of Mentz, 
of Treves, and of Cologne. II, The college of prince.s and 
prelates purged themselves of a promiscuous multitude: 
they reduced to four representative votes, the long scries of 
independent counts, and excluded the nobles or equestrian 
order, sixty thousand of whom, as in the Polish diets, had 
appeared on horseback in the field of election. III. The 
pride of birth and dominion, of the sword and the mitre, 
wisely adopted the commons as the third branch of the 
legislature, and, in the progress of societj-, they were 
introduced about the same era into the national assemblies 
of France, England and Germany. The Hanseatic league 
commanded the trade and navigation of the north ; the 
confederates of the Ehinc secured the peace and .inter- 
course of the inland country; the influence of the cities 
Las been adequate to their wealth and policy, and their 
negative stiU invalidates the acts of the two superior col- 
leges of electors and princes.* ... 

* In the immense l.'ityrintli ot llie Jvs ptiHiaim of Germany, I mc't 
either quote one writer or a thousand; and I h.id rather truet to ouo 
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It is in the fourteenth century, that we niaj view in tbe 
strongest light the state and contrast of the Eoman empire 
of Germany, which no longer held, except on the borders 
of the Hhine and Danube, a single province of Trajan or 
Constantine. Their unworthy successors were the counts 
of Hapsburg, of ISTassau, ofLuxemburgh, and of Schwartzen- 
burg; the emperor Henrj' YII. procured for Iris son the 
crown of Bohemia, and his grandson Charles lY. was born 
among a people, strange and barbarous in the estimation of 
the Germans themselves.® After the excommunication of 
Lewis of Bavaria, he received the gift or promise of the- 
vacant empire fi-om the Eoman pontifls, who, in the exile 
and captivity of Avignon, affected the dominion of the 
earth. The death of his competitors united the electoral 
college, and Charles was nnanimously saluted ting of the- 
Eomans, and future emperor: a title which in the same- 
age was prostituted to the Caesars of Germany and Greece. 
The German emperor was no more than the elective and 
impotent magistrate of an aristocracy of princes, who bad 
not left him a village that he might call his own.f His 
best prerogative was the right of presiding and proposing 

faithful guide, than transcribe, on credit, a multitude of names and 
passages. That guide is il. Pfeffel, the author of the best legal and 
constitutional history that I know of any country. (liouvel Abrcge 
Chronologique de I'Histoire et du Droit Public d’Alleinagne. Paris, 
1776, 2 vols. in 4to.) His learning and judgment have discemed the 
most interesting facts ; his simple brevity comprises them in a narrow 
space; his chronological order distributes them under the proper 
dates; and an elaborate index collects them under their i-espective 
heads. To this work, in a less perfect state. Dr. Kobertson was grate- 
fully indebted for that masterly sketch which traces even the modern 
changes of the Germanic body. The Corpus Historiai Germanicm ot 
Stru-vius has been likewise consulted, the more usefully, as that huge 
compilation is fortified in every page -with the original texts. 

* Yet personally, Charles IV. must not be considered as a Barbarian. 
After his education at Paris, he recovered the use of the Bohemian, 
his native idiom ; and the emperor conversed and wrote with equal 
facility in French, Latin, Italian, and German. (Struvius, p. 615, 616.) 
Petrarch always represents him as a polite and learned prince. 

■ + [As emperor, he had not “ a village that he might call his own,” 
for no territory w.as attached to the title. But the preponderating 
influence of lai-ge possessions generally decided the choice of the elec- 
tors. Mr.Hallam has enumerated (vol. ii. p, 100) the extensive dominions 
which were expected to secure the dignity to Henry, soh of Lothaire 
of -Saxonv, and ag-An (p. 115), those by which it was actually obtained: 
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iu the national senate, -which was convened at Ins summons; 
and his native kingdom of Bohemia, less opulent than too 
adjacent cit^ of Nuremberg, was the finnest seat of Jiis 
power and the richest som-ce of his revenue. The arm-;' 
-with which he passed the Alps consisted of three hundred 
horse. In the cathedral of St. Ambrose, Charles was 
crowned with the iron crown, which tradition ascribed to 
the Lombard monarchy; but he was admitted only -iidth a 
peaceful train ; the gates of the city were shut upon him ; 
and the king of Italy was held a captive by the arms of the 
Visconti, whom he confirmed in the sovereignty of jililan. 
In the Vatican he was again crowned -with the golden cro-wn 
of the empire; but, in obedience to a secret treaty, tho 
Eoman emperor immediately withdrew, without reposing .a 
single night within the walls of Eome. 'Iho eloquent 
Petrarch,* whose fancy revived tho visionary glories of the 
Capitol, deplores and upbraids the ignominious flight of the 
Bohemian ; and even his contemporaries could obsen-e, that 
the sole exercise of his authority was in the lucrative sale 
of privileges and titles. The gold of Italy secured tho 
election of his son ; but such was the shameful poverty of tho 
Eoman emperor, that his person was arrested by a butcher 
in the streets of "Worms, and was detained in tho public inn, 
as a pledge or hostage for tho payment of his expenses. 

Prom this humiliating scene, let us turn to the apparent 
majesty of the same Charles in the diets of the empire. 
The golden bull, which fires the Germanic constitution, is 
promulgated in the stylo of a sovereign and legislnior. A 
hrmdred princes bowed before his throne, and exalted their 
own dignity by the voluntary honours which they yielded 
to their chief or minister. At the royal banquet, "the herc- 
ditaiy great officers, the seven electors, who in rank and 
title were equal to kings, performed their solemn and 
domestic service of the palace. The seals of tho triple 
kingdom were home in state by the archbishops of hicnt;;, 
Cologne, and Treves, the perpetual arch-chancellors of 
Germany, Italy, and Arles. Tho great marshal, on horsc- 

for Rudolph of Hapstui^. — ^E d.] • Bcrfdoi {l!C_ German 

and Italian historians, tho expedition of Cliorlcs I\. is painted in 
lively and original -colours in tho curious' ifi^moircs sur la t le do ty- 
trarque, tom. iii. p. 37C — 430, by thcAbhd do Ssdc, Trlio:o prolixity 
has never been blamed by any reader of fasto and curioaily. 
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back, exercised bis function. \dtb a silver measure of oats, 
xvbicb he emptied on the ground, and immediately dis- 
mounted to regulate the order of the guests. ' The great 
steward, the count palatine of the Ehine, placed the dishes 
on the table. The great chamberlain, the margrave of 
Brandenburg, presented, after the repast, the golden ewer 
and basin, to wash. The king of Bohemia, as great cup- 
bearer, was represented by the emperor’s brother, the 
duke of .Buxemburgh and Brabant; and the .procession 
was closed by the great huntsman, who introduced a boar 
and a stag, with a loud chorus of horns and hounds.* 
ITor was the supremacy of the emperor confined to Ger- 
many alone ; the hereditary monarchs of Europe con- 
fessed the pre-eminence of his rank and dignity; he was 
the first of the Christian princes, the temporal head of 
the great republic of the ’W'est;t to his person the title of 
majestj''was long appropriated; and he disputed with the 
pope the sublime prerogative of creating kings and assem- 
bling councils. The oracle of the civil law, the learned 
Bartolus, was a pensioner of Charles IT. and his school 
resounded with the doctrine, that the Eoman emperor was 
the rightful sovereign of the earth, from the rising to the 
setting sun. The contrary opnion was condemned, not as 
an error, but as a heresy, since even tbe gospel bad pro- 
noimced, “And there went forth a decree from Oajsar 
Augustus, that all the world should be taxed.”J 

If we annihilate the interval of time and space between 
Augustus and Charles, strong and striking will be the con- 
trast between tbe two Cffisars ; tbe Bohemian who con- 
cealed his weakness under tbe mask of ostentation, and the 
Boman, who disguised his strength imder the semblance of 
modest}*. At the head of his victorious legions, in his reign 
over the sea and land, from the Ifile and Euphrates to the 
Atlantic ocean, Augustus professed himself the servant of 
the State and the equal of his fellow-citizens. The con- 
queror of Borne and her provinces assumed the popular 
and legal form of a censor, a consul, and a tribune. His will 

* See the -whole ceremony in Stru-rius, p. 629. . 

+ The republic of Europe, with the pope and emperor at its head, 
•was never represented -with more dignity thati in the council of Cou- 
etgnce. See Lenfant’s History of that Assembly. . , j . 

g Grav-iua, Origines Juris Civilis, p. 103. • 
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■vras the kvr of manlcind, hut iu the declaration of liis laws 
he borrowed the voice of the senate and people ; and, from 
their decrees, their master accepted and renewed his tempo- 
rarj- commission to administer the republic. In his dress, 
his domestics,* his titles/ in all the offices of social life, 
Augustus maintained the character, of a private Homan ; 
and his most artful flatterers respected the secret of his 
absolute and perpetual monarchy. 


CHAPTER E. — ^nEscnrprio:.- or ababm axu its rntTArirAyTs. — 
Bir.Tn, cnAP.Acirn, avd nocrniNr or jiAnoJirr. — he I'P.EAcririi .at 
A tECCA. — FLIES TO IIEWyA. — rnOPACATIS Ills' HELICro.” nr THE 
swonn. — VOLUHTART OR RELUCTAKT SCnMISSIOH OF THE ARABS. — 
ms ■ DEATH AHD SHCCESSOES. — THE CLMHS AKD FOIlTHr.rE OT Atl 
AKD HIS DESCESDAI.'TS. 

AriEE pursuing above six hundred 3’ears the flcctingC.'csars 
of Constantinople and Germanj-, I now descend, in the reign 
of Heraclius, on the eastern borders of the Greek monarchy. 
"While the )Statc was e.xhaustcd by the Persian war, and the 
church was distracted by the Nestorian and Monophysito 
sects, Mahomet, Affitii the sword in one hand and the Koran 
in the other, erected his throne on the ruins of Christianity 
and of Eome. The genius of the Arabian prophet, the man- 
ners of his nation, and the spirit of his rcligon, involve the 
causes of the decline and fall of the Eastern empire ; and 
our eyes are curiously intent on one of the most memo- 
rable revolutions which have impressed a new and lasting 
character on the nations of the globe.f 


* Six thousantl iims liavo been diicovorcd of the fIavct and freed- 
men of Augustus and Livix So minuto v.-as tbo division of ofTicc, th.at 
one slave Avas appointed to weigU the wool which was spun by Ihe 
empress's maids, another for the care of her lap-dog, Ac. (Camera 
Sepolcrale, &c. by Eianchini. Extract of bis wort, in the Bihliolheqne 
Italique, tom. iv. p. 175. His Elogc, by Fontonclle, tom. vi. p. C.-.O.l 
But these servants were of the same rank, and po-s-sihly not more 
numerous than those of Pollio or Lcntulus. They, only jiroyo the 
general riches of the city. . + As in this and the folio-, ring 

chapter I shall display much Arabic learning, I must profess my total 
ignonance of the Oriental tongues, and my gratitude to the 3c-amed 
interpreters wlio have transfu.scd their science into the I.a*.:ii, I renrfi, 
.and English languages. Their collection", versions, and hntrrics, I 

•> r* o 
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the vacant space hetrreen Persia, Syria, Egypt, and 
-Ethiopia, the Arabian peninsula® may he conceived as a 
triangle of spacious but irregular dimensions. Prom the 
northern point of Belesf on the Euphrates, a line of fifteen 
hundred i^es is terminated by the straits of Bahelmandel 
and the land of frankincense. About hdf this length may 
be alioTved for the middle breadth from east to vest, from 
Bassora to Suez, from the Persian Gulf to the Eed Sea.f 


shall occasionally notice. The geographers of Arabia 

may he divided into three classes: — 1. The Greel:3 and latins, whose 
progresdve inowledge may he traced in Agatharcides (de 3Iari Enhro, 
in Hudson, Geograph, Iilinor. tom, i), Diodoms Sicolus (tom. i. 1. 2, 
p. 159 — ^167 ; L 3, p. 211 — ^216, edit "Wesseling), Strabo (L‘26, p. 1112: 
— ^1114, from Eratosthenes, p. 1122 — 1132, from Artemidoras), Diony- 
sius (Periegesis, 927 — 969), Pliny (Hist. Hatur. 5. 12, 6, 32), and 
Ptolemy (Descript, et Tabulae IJrbinm, in Hudson, tom, iiL). 2. The 
Arabic v:riferi, who have treated the subject with the zeal of patriotism 
or devotion : the extracts of Pococh (Specimen Hist. Arahum, p. 125 
— 12S) from the Geography of the Sherif al Edrissi, render us still 
mors dissatisfied with the version or abridgment (p. 24 — 27. 44 — 56, 
103, Ac. 119, &C.) which the ITaronites have published under the 
absurd title of Geographia JTubiensis (Paris, 1619); but the Latin and 
French translators, Greaves (in Hudson, tom. iiL) and Galland (Voyage 
de la Palestine par la Eoque, p. 265—346), have opened to us the 
Arabia of Abulfeda, the most copious and correct account of the 
peninsula, which may he enriched, however, from the BibliothSque 
Orientale of D’Herheloi, p. 120, et alibi passim, 3. The Europian 
irardkrs, among whom Shaw (p, 433 — 455) and 27iehnhr (Description, 
1773, Voyages, tom. L 1776} deserve an honourable distinction : 
Basching (G4ographie par Berenger, tom. viiL p. 416 — 510) has com- 
piled with judgment; and D’Anville’s maps (Orbis Veteribus Notus, 
and Premiere Partie de I'Asie) should lie before the reader with his 
Geographie Ancieune, tom. iL p. 20S — ^231. 

i" Abulfed. Descript. Arabia^ p. L D’Anville, I’Enphrate et le Tigre, 
p. 19, 20. It was in this place, the paradise or garden of a satrap, that 
Xenophon and the Greets first passed the Euphrates. (Anabasis, L 1, 
a 10, p. 29, edit. 17611=.) Z Keland has proved, with 

much, superfluous learning, 1. That our Bed Sea (the Arabian Gulf) is 
no more tbau a part of the Mare Bubrum, the ’EpvBpa QaKaccri of the 
ancients, which was extended to the indeSnite space of the Indian 
ocean. 2. That the synonymous words tpyOpcc.atOioA, alluded to the 
colour of the blacks or negroes. (Dissert. MisceTL tom. L p. 59 — 
117.) pL Xiebnhr, the traveller, has set aside the generally received 
etvmologies of the “Eed Sea,” but substituted for them no other 
satisfactory derivation. (Ds-scription de I’Arabie, p. 360.) The present 
Persian gntf was the original 3Iare Erylhrxeum of the ancients, so 
named from a Hug who ruled in one of its islands. This the Grepka 
'mistook for a colo^, end applied it.no less erroneously to the Arabian 


Gulf.— E d.} 
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The sides of the triaegle are .gradually enlarged, and the 
southern, basis presents a front of a thousand mUes to the 
Indian ocean. The entire surface of the peninsula o.rceeds 
in a fourfold proportion that of Germany or Trance ; hut 
the far greater part has been justly stigmatized rrith the 
epithets of the stony and the sandj/. Even the wilds of Tar- 
tary are decked by the hand of nature with lofty trees and 
luxuriant herbage ; and the lonesome traveller derives a sort 
of comfort and society from the presence of vegetable life, 
Eut in the dreary waste of Arabia, a boundless level of sand 
is intersected by sharp and naked mountains, and the face of 
the desert, without shade or shelter, is scorched by the di- 
rect and intense rays of a tropical sun. Instead of refreshing 
breezes, the winds, particularly from the south-west, diliuse 
a noxious and even deadly vapour; the hillocks of sand, 
which they alternately raise and scatter, arc compared to the 
billows of the ocean, and whole caravans, whole armies, have 
been lost and buried in the whirlwind. The common bene- 
fits of water are an object of desire and contest ; and such 
is the scarcity of wood, that some art is requisite to preserve 
and propagate the element of fire. Arabia is destitute of 
navigable rivers, which fertilize the soil, and convey its pro- 
-duce to the adjacent regions ; the torrents that fall from the 
hills are imbibed by the thirsty earth ; the rare and hardy 
plants, the tamarind or the acacia, that strike their roots 
into the clefts of the rocks, arc nourished by the dews of 
the night; a scanty supply of rain is collected in cisterns 
and aqueducts; the wells and springs arc the secret treasure 
of the desert ; and the pilgrim of Mecca, after many a dry 
and sultry march, is disgusted by the taste of the waters, 
which have rolled over a bed of sulphur or salt. .Suchps 
the general and genuine picture of the climate of Arabia. 
The e.xpericnce of evil enhances the value of any local or 
partial enjo3-ments. A shady grove, a green pasture, a stream 
of fresh water, are sufficient to attract a colony of sedentary 
Arabs to the fortunate spots which can afford food and 
refreshment to themselves and their cattle, and which en- 
courage their industry in the cultivation of the palm-tree 
and the vine. The high lands that border on the Indian 
ocean are distinguished by their superior plenty of wood and 

* In tho thirty d.iys or stations, between Cairo nnd llccc.a, them are 
iiftcen destitute of good water. Sec the route of the Uadjeer, in 
/ • .i-ri'- - 

$ 
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vater ; the air is more temperate, the fruits are more deli- 
cious, the animals and the human race more numerous ; the 
fertility of the soil invites and rewards the toil of the hus- 
bandman ; and the peculiar gifts of frankincense* and coffee 
have attracted in different ages the merchants of the world. 
If it he compared with the rest of the peninsula, this seques- 
tered region may truly deserve the appellation of the happy ; 
and the splendid colouring of fancy and fiction has been 
suggested by contrast and countenanced by distance. It 
was for this earthly paradise that nature had reserved her 
choicest favours and her most curious workmanship : the in- 
compatible blessings of luxury and innocence were ascribed 
to the natives : the soil was impregnated -with goldf and 
gems, and both the land and sea were taught to exhale the 
odours of aromatic sweets. This drasion of the sandy, the 
stony, and the happy, so familiar to the Greeks and Latins, 
is unknown to the Arabians- themselves ; and it is singular 
enough, that a country whose language and inhabitants have 
ever been the same, should scarcely retain a vestige of its 
ancient geography. The maritime disti’icts of Bahrein and 
Oman are opposite to the realm of Persia. The kingdom of 
Yemen displays the limits, or at least the situation, of Arabia 
Pelix ; the name of Neged, is extended over the inland space ; 
and the birth of Mahomet has iUustrated the province of 
Sejaz along the coast of the Eed sea. J 

The measiue of population is regulated by the means of 

Shaw's Travels, p. 4T7. The aromatics, especially tho 

thus, or frankincense, of Arabia, occupy the twelfth book of Pliny. 
Our gi-eat poet (Paradise Lost, 1. 4) introduces, in a simile, the spicy 
odours that are blown by the north-e.ast wind from the >Saba}an 
coast : — 

Many a league. 

Pleas’d with the gr.ateful scent, old Ocean smOes. 

(Plin. Hist. Hatur. 12. 42.) t Agatharcides affirms, 

that lumps of pure gold were found, from the size of an olive to that 
of a hut;, that iron was twice, and silver ten times, the value of gold 
(de Mari Kubro, p. CO). These real or imaginary treasures are vanished ; 
and no gold mines are at present known in Arabia. (Niebuhr, 
Description, p. 124.) t Consult, peruse, and study, the 

Speciraen Historite Arabum of Pocock (Qxon. 1650, in 4to.). _ The 
thirty pages of test and version are extracted from the Dynasties of 
Gregoi-y Abulpharagius, wt’ch Pocock afterwards translated (Oxon. 
1GC3. in 4to.); the three hundred and fifty-eight notes form a classic 
and original work on the Arabian antiquities. 
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subsistence; and tbc inhabitants of this vast peninsula 
might be outnumbered by the subjects of a fertile and indus- 
trious province. Along the shores of the Persian Gulf, of 
the ocean, and even of the Bed sea, the Tchlhyoj-JiKrji* or fish 
eaters, continued to -svanderin quest of their prec.arious food. 
In this primitive and abject state, which ill dcscrve.s the 
name of society, the human brute, without arts or laws, 
almost without sense or language, is poorly distinguished 
from the rest of the animal creation. Generations and ages 
might roll away in silent oblivion, and the helpless savage 
was restrained from multiplying his race, bj- the wants and 
pursuits w-hich confined his existence to the narrow margin 
of the sea-coast. But in an early period of antiquity the 
great body of the Arabs had emerged from this scene of 
misery ; and as the naked wilderness could not maintain a 
people of hunters, they rose at once to the more secure and 
plentiful condition of the pastoral life. The same life is uni- 
formly pursued by the roving tribes of the desert ; and in the 
portrait of the modern Bedoweens we may trace the feature.s 
of their ancestors,t who, in the ago of Moses or Mahomet, 
dwelt under similar tents, and conducted thc-ir horses, and 
camels, and sheep, to the same springs and the same pas- 
tures. Our toil is lessened, and our u'calth is increased, by 
our dominion over the useful animals ; and the Arabian 
shepherd had acquired the absolute possession of a faithful 
friend and a laborious slave.J Arabia, in the opinion of the 
naturalist, is the genuine and original country of the horse; 
the climate most propitious, not indeed to the size, but to 
the spirit and swiftness, of that generous .animal. The merit 
of the Barb, the Spanish, and the English breed. is derived from 

♦ Arrian romartstholchthyopliagiof the coa=t of Ilejaz (I’crii'ls!-! 
Slaris Erythnci, p. 12) and beyond Aden (p. la). It reoiii's 
that the shores of tho Red Sea (in the largcit sonso) wero oernpird by 
these savages in the time, perhaps, of Cyrus; but I can lirirdly bciicvo 
that any cannibals were left among tho r.avagcs in the rciga of 
Justinian (Procop. do Belb Persic. 1. 1. c. 10). 

■t See tho Specimen Historix Arabum of Pococh, p. 2. .t. dy 
Tho journey of 31. d’Arvieu.v, in ICCl, to the camp_of the lUnr 
of mount C.armel (Voyage do la P.dc.stine, Amstenl.am, ITlt), crhiiu-.s 
a pleasing and original picture of tho life of the lieiiov.-ccu’^v hich may 
bo illustrated from Xiebuhr (0a=cription do I’Anibie, p. S27 .li t) and 
Yolney (tom. i. p. 343 — 3S5) tho la.=t and most judicious of or.r Syrian 
travellers. ’ J Read (it is no uni'lcs'-ing ta •);) the uicom- 

parjble articles of tho hone and tho camd, in tho Ziatural History o. 
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2 mixture of Arabian blood ;* the Bedoweens preserve, tvitb 
Euperstitious care, tbe bonours and tbe memory of the purest 
race ; tbe males are sold at a high price, but the females are 
seldom alienated ; and the birth of a noble foal was esteemed 
among the tribes as a subject of joy and mutual congratu- 
lation. These horses are educated in the tents, among the 
children of the Arabs, ■with a tender familiarity which trains 
tuem in the habits of gentleness and a'btachment. They are 
accustomed only to walk and to gallop : their sensations are ' 
not blunted by the incessant abuse of the spur and the 
whip: their powers are reserved for the moments of flight 
.and pursuit; but no sooner do they feel the touch of the 
hand or the stirrup, than they dart away with the s'wiftness 
. of the wind; and if their friend be dismounted in the rapid 
career, they instantly stop until he has recovered his seat. 
In the sands of Africa and Arabia, the camel is a sacred and 
precions gift. That strong and patient beast of burden can 
perform, without eating or drinking, a journey of several 
days ; and a reservoir of fresh water is preserved in a large 
bag, a fifth stomach of the animal, whose body is imprinted 
with the marks of servitude; the larger breed is capable of 
transporting a weight of a thousand pounds ; and the drome- 
daiy, of a lighter and more active frame, outstrips the fleetest 
courser in the race. Alive or dead, almost every part of the 
camel is serviceable to man ; her milk is plentiful and nu- 
tritious : the young and tender flesh has the taste of veal :f 
a valuable salt is extracted from the urine : the dung sup- 
plies the deficiency of fuel;! and the long hair, which falls 

JL de Buiion. * For the Arabian horses, see D'Arvieux 

(p. 159—173) and Kiebuhr (p. 142—144). At the end of the thirteenth 
century, the horses of Neged were esteemed surefooted, those of 
Yemen strong and serviceable, those of Hejaz most noble. The 
horses of Europe, the tenth and last class, were generally despised, 
as having too much body and too little spirit (T) Herbelot, Bibliot 
Orient, p. 339) : their strength was requisite to bear the weight of the 
knight and his armour. 

i" Qui camibus camelorum vesci solent odii tenaces sunt, was the 
opinion of an Arabian physician (Pocock, Specimen, p. 8S). Mahomet 
himself, who was fond of milk, prefers the cow, and does not even 
mention the camel; but the diet of Mecca and Medina was already 
more luxmious (Gagnier,,Tie de Mahomet, tarn. iiL p. 404). 

i [Itis also smoked like tobacco. For new and curious information 
re.specting the camel, see the Letters from Egypt of Dr. Lepsius, p. 81, 
S2 ; and Layard’s Mineveh and Babylon, p. 259 . — ^Ed.] 
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each year and is renewed, is coarsely manufactured into the 
garments, the furniture, and the tents, of the Bedoweens. 
In the rainy seasons they consume the rare and insufficient 
herbage of the desert ; during the heats of summer and the 
ecarcity of winter, they remove their encampments to the 
-sea-coast, the hills of yeraen, or the neighbourhood of the 
Euphrates, and have often extorted the dangerous license 
of visiting the banks of the Nile, and the villages of Syria 
and Palestine. The life of a wandering Arab is a life of 
danger and distress ; and though sometimes, by rapine or 
exchange, he may appropriate the fruits of industry, a pri- 
vate citizen in Europe is in the possession of more solid and 
pleasing luxury, than the proudest emir, who marches in the 
field at the head of ten thousand horse. 

Tet an essential difierence may be found between the 
hordes of Scythia and the Arabian tribes, since many of the 
latter were collected into towns and employed in the’ labours 
of trade and agriculture. A part of their time and industrj- 
was still devoted to the management of their cattle : they 
mingled, in peace and war, -with their brethren of the desert ; 
and the Bedoweens derived from their useful intercourse, 
some supply of their wants, and some rudiments of art and 
knowledge. Among the forty-two cities of Arabia,* enume- 
rated by Abulfeda, the most ancient and populous were 
situate in the hoppy Yemen : the towers of Saaua,t and the 
marvellous resen-oir of JlerabJ were constructed by the 

Yet llarcian of Heraclca (in Pcriplo, p. 1C, in tom. i. Iludaon. 
Minor. Gcograpli.) reckons one hundred and eirty-foiir towns in Ar.shi.a 
Felix. The size of the towns might be F.mall — the faith of the writer 
might be large. + It is compared by Abulfeda (in Hudson, 

tom. iii. p. 54) to D.unascns, and is still the residence of the Iman of 
Yemen. (Voyages de Hiebuhr, tom. i. p. 331 — 312.) Kaana is twenty- 
■four parasangs from Dasar (Abulfeda, p. 51), and sixty-eight from 
Aden (p, 53). t I’ocock, Specimen, p. 57. Gt-ograph. 

Hubiensis, p. 52. Mcriaba, or Merab, six miles in circumference, was 
destroyed by the legions of Augustus (Plin. Hi-'t. Mat, C. 32), and had 
not revived in the fourteenth centtirr. (Abulfcd. Dc.script. Arab. p. 5?.) 
[In the Bccond note to cb. 1 and again here. Gibbon was misled by 
Pliny, who bad himself been deceived by Eomo fiatleri.og fict'.on. 
Strabo w.as the intimate friend of H-llius Callus, the commanocr c. 
the Roman expedition against Arabia, and pa.ssed come time with lutn 
in Egypt (1. 2, p. 118). 'Prom him ho received the c:rcUTn'tan‘.i.aI 
details, which he has given ue, of that X!nsuccc"ful enterprize (L 16‘, 
p. 730 — ^782). Among the places to which the legions p-meirate-I hy 
doer- not include Meriab.a, .althoiigli it had been just before (ji. 7»;) 
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kings of the Horaerites; kut their profane lustre ira:! eclipsed 
by the prophetic glories of Medina^ and Mecca, \ near the 

mentioned by him as an important city of the Sabreans ; its destnic- 
Hon, or even capture, byiEIius Callus, could not have been overlooked 
if it had been an historical fact On the other hand, nl. Niebulu- 
(Description de i’Ai-abie, p. 240) has disproved the 3Iahometan fable 
of the torrent that was said to bave overwhelmed Jleriaba. Its cele* 
brated reservoir was formed by a wall or dam from forty to fifty feet 
bigh and about a quarter of a mile long, which crossed a narrow vaUc-y 
and intercepted its water-courses. The remains of it were seen by 
IiL Niebubr. Having been some time neglected, it broke down, and 
the waters escaped, but could not reach the town, which was high 
above their level. Strabo says, that it occupied a lofty site. Deprived 
of a supply so essential to life and vegetation, the neighbourhood was 
deserted, and Heriaba fell into decay. The bursting of the dyke 
caused its ruin, but not by inundation. — ^E d.] 

* The name of CiVy, Medina, w.as appropriated kut to 

Tatreb (the latrippa of the Greeks), the seat of the prophet. The- 
distances of Medina are reckoned by Abuifeda in stations, or days’ 
journey of a caravan (p. 15) : to Bahrein, fifteen ; to Bassora, eighteen ; 
to Cnfah, twenty; to Diunascus or Palestine, twenty; to Cairo, twenty- 
five; to Mecca, ten; from Mecca to Sa.ana (p. 52), or Aden, thirty; tO' 
Cairo, thirty-one days, or four hundred and twelve hours (Shaw’s 
Travels, p. 477) ; which, according to the estimate of D’Anville 
(Mesnres Itin^raires, p. 99), allows about twenty -five English miles for 
.a day’s journey. From the land of frankincense (Hadramaut, in 
i'emen, between Aden and Cape Fartascb) to Gaza, in Syria, Pliny 
(Hist. ITat. 12. 32) computes sixty-five mansions of camels. These 
measures may assist fancy and elucidate facts. [The Greek name of 
latrippa is found only in Ptolemy's Geography, or where it was ber- 
rowed from him. Yatlaeb bad an inauspicious meaning (the awkward 
or unfit), and Mahomet changed it to 3Iedina tholnadi, or, according" 
to 27iebiihr, Medinet en Hebbi, the City of the Prophet. The adjunct 
was afterwards dropped. (See Conde, vol. i. p. 34.) — ^En.j 

•ii Our notions of Mecca must- be drawn from the Arabians 
(D’Herbelot, Bibliotheque Orientale, p. 3CS — 371. Pocock, Specimen, 
p. 125 — ^128. Abuifeda, p. 11 — 40). As no unbeliever is permitted to 
eater the city, our travellers are silent; and the short hints of 
Thevenot (Voyages da I/evant, pari 1, p. 490) are taken from the 
suspicious mouth of an African renegado. Some Persians counted six 
thousand houses. (Chardin, tom. iv. p. 167.) piecca cannot be the 
ilacoraba of Ptolemy ; the situations do not agree, and till the tune of . 
3Iahomet, it bore the name of Becca, or the House, from its celebntted • 
temple. It is so called even in some parts of the Koran. M. Kiebahr 
(Desa de I’Arabie, 309— -320) has given snob particulars of 3Iecca as 
be could collect in the neighbourhood, and from drawings sold to 
pilgrims. His view or plan of the '^eat mosque excites, rather t’nan. 
gratifies, curiosilv. He says that Pitts, Wilde, and the few Europeana 
who had- been allowed to enter 3Iecca,-cduld-only have gained admit- 
tance by an apparent conTtrsion to 3Iahometa ni s m . — ^E d.J 
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Bed Sea, arid at tlie distance from cacli otlicr of two hundred 
and serenty miles. The last of these holy places was known 
to the Greeks under the name of Macoraba; and the termi- 
nation of the word is expressu-e of its greatness, wliich has 
not indeed, in the most flourishing period, exceeded the size 
and populousness of Marseilles. Some latent motive, per- 
haps of superstition, must Lave impelled the founders, in 
the choice of a most unpromising situation. They erected 
their habitations of mud or stone, in a plain about two miles 
long and one mile broad, at the foot of three barren moun- 
tains : the soil is a rock, the water, even of the holy well of 
Zemzem, is bitter or brackish ; the pastures are remote from 
the city ; and grapes arc transported above seventy' miles 
from the gardens of Tayef. The fame and spirit of the 
Koreishites, who reigned in Mecca, were conspicuous among 
the Arabian tribes; but their ungrateful soil refused Iho 
labours of agriculture, and their position was favourable to 
the enterprises of trade. By the seaport of Gedda, at the 
distance only of forty miles, they maintained an easy cor- 
respondence with Abyssinia; and that Christian kingdom 
aflbrded the first refuge to the disciples of Mahomet. The 
treasures of Africa were conveyed over the peninstda to 
Gerrha or KatitF, in the province of Bahrein, a city built, as 
it is said, of rock-salt, by the Chalde.in exiles :* and from 
thence, with the native pearls of tlie Persian gulf, they were 
floated on rafts to the mouth of the Euphrates, lilecca is 
placed almost at an equal distance, 'a month’s journey, be- 
tween Yemen on the right, and Syria on the Icfr, liand. I'ho 
former was the "winter, the Latter the summer, station of her 
caravans; and their seasonable arrival relieved the ships of 
India from the tedious and troublesome navigation of tbo 
Bed Sea. In tbe markets of Saana and Merab, in the har- 
bours of Oman and Aden, the camels of the Korcishite.s 
were laden with a precious cargo of .aromatics; a supply of 
corn and manufactures was purchased in tbe fairs of Bostra 
and Damascus; the lucrative exchange dilTused plenty and 
riches in the streets of 3Iccc.a; .and the noblest of her son? 
united the love of arms with the profession of mcrchan'lisc.t 

* Straljo, 1. 1C, p. 111ft. iSet: bne of tlie'O FaU-hon.-c": near E-.-'cra 
• in D’Herbelot. BiUiot. Orient, p. C. _ _ f .Mirinn dicta t= 

junumcris populis pan toqua in' cc-mintrcitf ant an J-.tro*a:i!i.’ dt-pit 
Plin. Hist. Xat. C. C2). Sco' Sale's Kintb, Sfira ICC, pt £0?. Poeoci, 
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The perpetual independence of the Arabs has been the 
theme of praise among strangers and natives ; and the arts 
of controversy transform this singular event into a prophecy . 
and a miracle, in favour of the posterity of Ismael.* Some 
exceptions that can neither be dissembled nor eluded, render 
this mode of reasoning as indiscreet as it is superduous : the 
hingdom of Xemen has been successively subdued by the 
Abyssinians, the Persians, the sultans of Egypt,t and the 
.Turks :J the holy cities of Mecca and Medina have repeatedly 
bowed under a Scythian tyrant ; and the Eoman province of 
Arabia§ embraced the peculiar wilderness in which Ismael 
and his sons must have pitched their tents in the face of 
their brethren. Yet these exceptions are temporary or local ; 

Specimen, p. 2. D’Herbelot, Bibliot. Orient, p. 361. Prideains’s Life 
of Mabomer, p. 5. Gagnier, Vie de Slahomet, tom. L p. 72. 120. 126, 
&c. ® A nameless doctor (Universal Hist voL sx. octavo 

edition) has formally demonslratci the truth of Christiauitj" by the 
independence of the Arabs. A critic, besides the exceptions of fact, 
might dispute the meaning of the text (Genes, xvi. 12), the extent of 
the application, and the foundation of the pedigree. [A country not 
worth conquering easily maintains its independence : and a nomade 
race can scarcely be subdued. Such was the greater part of Arabia. 
Hut Yemen {Arabia felix), ihou^ protected on one side by the sea, 
and on the other by sandy deserts almost impassable, had to submit 
to many foreign rulers. (See Ifiebuhr, Uesc. de I'idabie, 329, and 
■Condd, Tol. i. p. 32 .) — ^Ed.] 

•}• It was subdued, a.d. 1173, by a brother of the great Saladin, who 
founded a dynasty of Curds or Ayoubites. (De Guignes, Hist, des 
Huns, tom. i. p. 425. D’Herbelot, p. 477.) + By the lieutenant 

of Soliman L (a.d. 1538) and Selim H. (1568). See Cantemir’s Hist, of 
the Othman Empire, p. 201. 221. The pasha, who resided at S.-ianti, 
-commanded twenty-one beys, but no revenue was ever remitted to the 
Porte (llarsigli, Stato Militare dell’ Imperio Ottomanno, p. 1^4) ; and 
the Turks were expelled about the year 1630 (Niebuhr, p. 167, 168). 

§ Of the Roman province, imder the name of Arabia and the third 
Palestine, the principal cities were Bostr.a and Petra, which dated their 
era from the year 105, when they were subdued by Palma, a lieutenant 
of Trajan (Dion Cassius, 1. 68). Petra was the capital of the Naba- 
thmans, whose name is derived from the eldest of the sons of Ismael. 
(Genes, xxv. 12, 5:c. with the commentaries of Jerome, Le Clerc, and 
Calmet.) Justinian relinquished a palm county of ten days’ journey 
to the south of Hilah (Procop. de Bell. Persic. 1. 1, c._19), and^tho,- 
Eomans maintained a centurion and a custom-house (Arrian in Periplo 
aiaris Erythrmi, p. 11, in Hudson, tom. 1), at a place (Xivurj Kuftji, 
Pagus Albus, l^wara) in the territory of Medina (D’Anville, Mdmoire 
cur I'E^pte, p^ 243). These real possessions, and some naval inroads 
of Ti-ajAi (PeripL p. 14, 15) are magnified by his^'ry and medals into 
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the body of the nation has escaped the yohc of the most 
powerful monarchies : the arms of Sesostris and Cyrus, of 
Pompey and Trajan, could never achieve the conquest of 
Arabia the present sovereign of the Turks* may exercise 
a shadow of jurisdiction, hut his pride is reduced to solicit 
the friendship of a people, whom it is dangerous to provoke 
and fruitless to attack. The obvious causes of their freedom 
are inscribed on the character and country of the Arabs. 
Many , ages before !Mahomet,t their intrepid valour had been 
severely felt by their neighbours in offensive and defensive 
war. The patient and active virtues of a soldier are insen- 
sibly nursed in the habits and discipline of a pastoral life. 
The care of the sheep and camels is abandoned to the women 
of the tribe ; hut the martial youth under the banner of the 
emir, is ever on horseback, and in the field, to practise the 
exercise of the how, the javelin, and the scymetar. Tlie long 
memory of their independence is the firmest pledge of its 
perpetuity, and succeeding generations are animated to prove 
their descent, and to maintain their inheritance. Their 
domestic feuds are suspended on the approach of a common 
enemy; and in their last hostilities against the Turks, the 
caravan of Mecca was attacked and pillaged hy fourscore 
thousand of the confederates. "Wlien they advance to battle, 
the hope of victory is in the front; in the rear, the assurance 
of a retreat. Their horses and camels, which in eight or ten 
days can perform a march of four or five hundred mile.=>, dis- 
appear before the conqueror ; the secret waters of the desert 
elude his search; and his victorious troops arc consumed 
with thirst, hunger, and fatigue, in the pursuit of an invisible 
foe, who scorns his efforts, and safely reposes in the heart 
of the burning solitude. The arms and deserts of the Bc- 
doweens are not only the safeguards of their o-.to freedom, 
but the barriers also of the happy Arabia, whose inhabitants, 
remote from war, are enervated by the lu.xury of the soil 
and climate. The legions of Augustus melted aw.ay in dis- 
ease and lassitude and it is only by a naval power that 


the Itoman conquest of Araljia. * Kietuhr (De-criptiou 

do l'Anibie, p. S0L>, 303. 329—331) .aCTonJa tho most recent aad 
autbenlic jntcUigcnco ot the Turlci.'h empire in Arabia. 

t Diodorus Siculus (tom it 1. 19, p. 320—393, edit. lis-- 

clearly exposed the frecdoin of the Nabatbx^ Arab=', v.uo 
the arms of Antigoni^^ and lus Boa. i Strahd, 1. IG, p. 11-7 

. i : 
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the reduction of Yemen has been successfully attempted. 
Wlien hlahouTet erected his holy standard,* that kingdom 
■was a pi’OTince of the Persian empire; yet seven princes of 
the Homerites still reigned in the mountains : and the vice- 
gerent of Chosroes was tempted to forget his distant country 
and his unfortunate master. The historians of the age of 
Justinian represent the state of the independent Arabs, who 
■were divided by interest or affection in the long quarrel of 
the East; the tribe of Gossan was allowed to encamp on the 
Syrian territory; the princes of Jlira were permitted to 
form a city about forty miles to the southward of the ruins 
of Babylon. Their service in the field was speedy and vigo- 
rous ; but their friendship wms venal, their faith inconstant, 
their enmity capricious ; it was an easier task to excite than 
to disarm these roving barbarians; and, in the familiar 
intercourse of war, they learned to see, and to despise, the 
splendid weakness both of Eome and of Persia. Erom 
Mecca to the Euphrates, the Arabian tribesf were confounded 
by the Greeks and Latins, under.tbe general appellation of 
Saracens, X a name which every Christian mouth has been 
taught to j)ronounce with terror and abhorrence. 

— 1129. Plin. Hist. Natur. 6. 32. .ffilius Gallua landed near Medina, 
and marched near a thousand miles into the part of Yemen between 
March and the ocean. The non ante devictis Sahece regibus (Od. 1. 
29), and the intacti Arabum thesauii (Od. 3. 24) of Horace, attest 
the virgin purity of Arabia. [Strabo attriliutes the failure of this ill- 
concerted expedition to the treachery of Syllaius, procurator of 
Ivabathaea, who was beheaded at Rome for the crime. — ^E d.] 

^ See the imperfect history of Yemen in Pocock, Specimen, p. 55 — 
66, of Hira, p. 66 — 74, of Gassan, p. 75 — 78, as far as it could bo 
known or preserved in the time of ignorance. 

•f The XapaKijviKa ipv\a, pypiaSti; rav-n, sal to TrXtTorov avriay 
Ipppai’opoi, sal aoicTTOToi, are described by Menander (Excerpt. 
Legation, p. 149), Procopius (De Bell. Persic. 1. 1, c. 17. 19 ; 1. 2, c. 10), 
and, in the most lively colours, by Aramianus Marcellinus (1. 14, c. 4), 
who had spoken of them as earlj' as the reign of Marcus. 

+ The name which, used by Ptolemy .and Pliny in a more confined, 
by Ammianus and Procopius in a larger, sense, has been derived, 
ridiculously, from Sarah, the wife of Abraham, obscurely from the 
village of Saraha {ptra VaParalovg; Stephan, de Urbibus), more, 
plausibly, from the Arabic words, which signify a ihievish character, orr- 
Oriental situation. (Hottinger, Hist. Oriental. 1. 1, c. 1, p. 7, _8. 
Poco^^fj Specimen, p. 33. — 35. .Asseman. Bibliot. Orient, tom. iy. 
p. '567.) Yet the last and most popular of these etymologies is 
refuted by Ptolemy (Arabia, p. 2. IS. in Hudson, tom, iv,), who ex- 
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The slaves of domestic t\Taiiny mar vainly ernlfc in their 
national independence ; but the Arab is personallv free ; 
and he enjovs, in some degree, the benefits of society, without 
forfeiting the prerogatives of nature. In every tribe, super- 
stition, or gratitude, or fortune, lias exalted a particular 
family above the beads of their equals. The dignities of 
sheikh and emir invariably descend in this cho.sen race ; but 
the order of succession is loose and precarious; and the 
most worthy or aged of the noble kinsmen arc preferred to 
the simple, though important, oflicc of composing dispiitcs 
by their advice, and guiding valour by their example. Even 
a female of sense and spirit has been permitted to command 
the countrymen of Zenobia.^ The momentary junction of 
several tribes produces an army; their more lasting union 
•constitutes a nation ; and the supreme chief, the emir of 
emirs, whose banuer is displaj'cd at their head, may deserve, 
in the eyes of strangers, the honours of the kingly name. 
If the Arabian princes abuse their power, they are quickly 

pnissly remarks the western an'! coutlicm jiosilion of the Saracen'>, 
then an ohscuro tribe on the borders of Kgj'pt. The appellation 
cannot, therefore, allude to any r.aiional character; and, rinco it was 
imposed by strangers, it must bo found, not in the Arabic, but in a 
foreign language. [It is by no means clear that the name of Saracens 
wa.s “imposed by strangers." I'roin the time of Uerodotnr, the whole 
people of the peninsula wore known t’S “ strangers ” only .as Arabre. 
The progress of arms and of commerce disclosed their division, like 
•other races, into various tribes. One of tficso, probably tclf-namrd 
Saracens, neeras to have been miseallcd Charaoeni and Arraceni by 
Pliny or his informant (II. X. 6. 32), and also to have been tlio 
wanderers of the desert region, traversed by Alius Gallus, wliich 
Strabo (tom. ii. 781) designated aa Arai'ena. About the clo=c: of tlie 
second century, the Piomans cimc into more immediate contact with 
them, and thenceforth careics-'iy used their name as a “ general appel- 
lation.” The proposed explanations of its meaning are all unsalii- 
faotory. That of Dr. Clarko (Travels, 2 . ■ 191 ) or more jirorcrly of 
•Cellarius (2. 837) who thought tliat it denotes a people of the Sar, 
Zaara, or desert, would, in that cease, he so widely applicaide, ns t-r. 
constitute, not the distinction of a tribe, but a national designation. — 
Ed.] Saraccai .... mulicrcs aiunt in cos rcgnarc. 

(Expositio totius llundi, p. 3, in Hudson, tom. iii.) Ti;o rricn rf 
yiai'ia is famous in code.TiasticaI sf-ory. Pocock, Spceiroc.n, p. CiK 8-1. 
rfEor the submi-ssion of the Il''rhcr tribes to female rulers, re-i K.nicos 
Travels,!. 47. M.aviais caid to ha.vc been the queen of thc.Saracemsjhom 
rervices the emperor Valens engaged in his Gothic wars {sec cli. 25, vol. 
iii.p.-189;. Itis afUrmed also, thatahe w.a 3 the flr.‘t Arabian convtrtlo 
‘Qiristianit}'. But the sectarian discord cf the times obrmres Iier ■ 
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punisliGd bj tbe desertion of tbeir subjects, wbo bad beea 
accustomed to a mild and parental jurisdiction. Tbeir spirit 
is free, tbeir steps nnconfined, tbe desert is open, and 
tbe tribes and families are held together by a mutual and 
Toluntarr compact. Tbe softer natives of Temen supported 
tbe pomp and majesty of a monarch ; but if be could not 
leave his palace -without endangering bis life,* tbe active 
powers of government must have been devolved on his nobles 
and magistrates. Tbe cities of Mecca and Medina present, 
in tbe heart of Asia, the form, or rather the substance, of a 
common-wealth. The grandfather of Mahomet, and bis 
lineal ancestors, appear in foreign and domestic -transactions 
as tbe princes of their country : but they reigned, like Pe- 
ricles at Athens, or the Medici at Plorence, by tbe opinion 
of their -wisdom and integrity ; tbeir influence -was divided 
with their patrimony; and the sceptre -was transferred from 
tbe uncles of the prophet to a yoimger branch of tbe tribe 
of Eloreisb. On solemn occasions they convened the assem- 
bly of tbe people ; and since mankind must be either com- 
pelled or persuaded to obey, tbe use and reputation of oratory 
among the ancient Arabs is the clearest evidence of pubh’c 
freedom.f But tbeir simple freedom ivas of a very difierent 
cast from the nice and artificial machinery of tbe &reek and 
Eoman republics, in -which each member possessed an -undi- 
-vided share of the civil and political rights of the community. 
In the more simple state of tbe Arabs, the nation is free, 
because each of her sons disdains a base submission to tbe 
will of a master. Bis breast is fortified -with the austere 
virtues of courage, patience, and sobriety ; tbe love of inde- 
pendence prompts him to exercise tbe habits of self-command ; 
ind the fear of dishonour guards him from the meaner appre- 
hension of pain, of danger, and of death. The gravity and 
flrmness of the mind are conspicuous in his outward demea- 

tiislorT. Zedler, 19. 1160 . — Ed.] _* ’Ec rSv jiactXtiojv 

fiij tStXStii' is the report of Agatharcides (De 3Iari Eubro, p. 63, 64, in 
Hudson, tom. i.), Diodorus Siculus (tom. L 1. 3, c. 47, p. 215), and 
Strabo (1. 16. p- 1124). But I much suspect that this is one of tbo 
popular tales, or extraordinary accidents, Trhich tbe credulity of tra- 
vellers so often transforms into a fact, a custom, and a la-w. 

; + Hon-gloriabantur antiquitus Arabes, nisi gladio, hospite, ^ 
eloqucnlid. (Sepbadius, apud Pococt, Specimen, p. 161, 1C2.) This 
gift of speech they shared only -vtith the Persian? ; and the sentenHoas 
Arabs v.-ould probably Lave disdained the simple and sublime logic or. 
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nour : his s|)eech is slow, weighty, and concise ; he is seldom 
provoked to laughter ; his only gesture is that of sf rokin" his 
beard, the venerable s^-mbol of manhood ; and the sense of 
his own importance teaches him to accost his equals without 
levitj', and his superiors without awe/’ The liberty of the 
Saracens survived their conquests ; the first caliphs indulged 
the hold and familiar language of their subjects ; they 
ascended the pulpit to persuade and edify the congregation; 
nor was it before the seat of empire was removed to the 
Tigris, that the Abhassides adopted the proud and pompous 
ceremonial of the Persian and Pyzantine courts. 

In the study of nations and men we ma^- observe the 
causes that render them hostile or friendly to each other, 
that tend to narrow or enlarge, to mollify or c.\aspcratc, the 
social character. The separation of the Arabs from the rest 
of mankind has accustomed them to confound the ideas of 
stranger and enemy ; and the poverty of the land has intro- 
duced a maxim of jurisprudence, which they believe and 
practise to the present hour. They pretend, that, in the 
division of the earth, the rich and fertile climafes were 
assigned to the other branches of the human family ; and 
that the posterity of the outlaw Ishmael might recover, by 
fraud or force, the portion of inheritance of which he had 
been unjustl}' deprived. According to the remark of Plinj-, 
the Arabian tribes are equally addicted to theft and nwr- 
chandise; the caravans that traverse the desert arc ransomed 
or pillaged ; and their neighhoure, since the remote times of 
Job and Sesostris,t have been the victims of their rapacious 


Demosthenes. * I mu't remind the render, tli.it 

D’Arvieux, D’Herbclot, nnd Kiebuhr, represent, in the laoH Ii%-tly 
colours, the manners and government of the Arabs, which are illn-- 
trated by many incidental passages in the life of ?iI.ihomct. 

+ Observe the first ch.ipter of Job, and the long wall of one thon- 
rand five hundred stadi.a which Scsostris built from Polu.^ium to 
Heliopoh'.“. (Diodor. Sicul. tom. i. 1. 1, p. 07.) Under the name of 
Ilycsos, tbo shepherd kings, they bad formerly subdued Kryfit. 
(JIarsliam, Canon. Chron. p. 98 — 103, Ac.) [On the ob'cnre r.nd 
unprofitable subject of the Jlyl^os, ?I. Hofimann furni'hcd a Ic.imtil 
dissertation for Erscli .ind Gruber's Eiicyclopxdia (sec, 2, part 32, 
p. 403). He explored bis difficult way by tbo feeble light borrowed y 
from iLanctho through Josephus, and not brightened. by Euschiu'-. 
But his labours lc.id to nothing. Some have interpreted the irr.'ri 
JTyl:;as, not shepherd-binys, but sbcjihcrd^onrircr, and to made it 
. applicable to the Children of Israel The Egndi.iB’ Cliromlogy of 
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spirit. If a Bedoween discovers from afar a solitary traveller, 
lie rides faripusly against him, crying,- mth a loud voice, 
Undress tliyselfj thy aunt (my vrife) is -without a garment.” 
A ready submission entitles him to mercy ; resistance will 
provoke the aggressor, and his own blood must expiate the 
blood which he presumes to shed in legitimate defence. A 
single robber, or a few associates, are branded with their 
genuine name ; but the exploits of a numerous band assume 
the character of lawful and honourable war. The temper 
of a people thus armed against mankind, was doubly inflamed 
by the domestic licence of rapine, murder, and revenge. In 
the constitution of Europe, the right of peace and war is 
now confined to a small, and the actual exercise to a mucli 
smaller, list of respectable potentates ; but each Arab, -with 
impunity and renown, might point his javelin against the 
life of his countryman. The union of the nation consisted 
only in a vague resemblance of language and manners ; and 
in each community, the jurisdiction of the magistrate was 
mute and impotent. Of the time of -ignorance which pre- 
ceded Slahomet, seventeen hundred battles^' are recorded 
by tradition : hostility was imbittered with the rancour of 
civil faction ; and the recital, in prose or verso, of an obsolete 

Dr. Lepsius (Berlin, 1849) may be consulted on tbis subject. English 
readers -will find extracts from it appended to Bohn’s edition of the 
same author's Letters from Egypt. See pp. 410 — 42S, 47 G — 4S8. It is 
very improbable that the desultory movements of the Arab tribes were 
ever combined, before the time of Jlahomet, into the systematic co-ope- 
ration necessary for the conquest of a country like Egypt. They may 
have disturbed, by predatory incursions, the more civilized land, which 
experienced the same annoyance from all its ruder neighbours on every 
side. If Sesostris actually buOtthe “long wall" attributed to him, the 
cited passage in Diodorus Siculus proves that it was intended as aline of 
defence against the Syrians as well as the Arabs. The shepherd-kings 
of Abyssinia have been brought more directly into connection with 
plain history. See note, ch, 42, vol. iv, p. 493. The Arabian UTiters 
■whom Gond4 follows, divide their nation into “ two classes, one oi 
which dwelt excluavely in towns ; the other was composed of shep- 
'herds.” (Hist vol. i. p.* 31.) Most early nations had their shepherd- 
class, some of which, belong'mg to distinct nations, appear to Lave been 
confounded and blended erroneously into one. — Ed.] 

* Or, according to another account, one thousand two hundred 
(D’Herbelot, Bibliothcque Orientale, p. 75); the two historians who 
■wrote of the Ayaju al Arab, the battles of the Arabs, lived in the 
ninth and tenth century. - The famous war of Dahes and Gabrah w.as 
. occasioned by two horses, lasted forty years, and ended in a proverb. 
(Pocock, Specimen, 
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fend, was sulEcient to rekindle the same passions among the 
descendants of the hostile tribes. In private life, ever}' man, 
at least cverj' family, was the judge and avenger of i(s own 
cause. The niee scnsihility of lionour, whicli weigh.s the 
insult rather than the injury, shed.s its deadly venom on the 
quarrels of the Arabs; the 'honour of tlieir women, and of 
their Jeerds, is most easily wounded ; an indecent action, a 
contemptuous word, can be expiated onh by the blood of 
the offender; and such is their patient inveteracy, -tlmt they 
expect whole months and years the opportunity ot revenge. 
A tine or compensation for murder is familiar to the (?arba- 
riaus of everj- age: hut in Arabia tlie kinsmen of the dead 
are at liberty to accept the atonement, or to exercise ■(nth 
their o'wn hands the law of retaliation. Tlio refined malic.; 
of the Arabs refuses even the head of the murderer, sub.'^ti- 
tutes an innocent for the guilty person, and traji.sfcr.^ (lie 
penalty to the best and most considerable of the race by 
whom they have been injured. If he falls by their hands, 
they are exposed in their turn to the danger of reprisal.-, the 
interest and principal of the bloody debt arc accumulaled; 
the individuals of cither family lead a life of malice and 
su.spicion, and fifty j’cars may sometimes elap.so before the 
account of vengeance be finally settled.'* Tiiis sanguinary 
spirit, ignorant of pity or forgiveness, has been moderalcd, 
however, by the maxims of honour, wliich require in every 
private encounter some decent equality of age and strenglii, 
of numbers aud weapons. An annual fesliv.al of two, per- 
haps of four, months, was ohsci-vcd by tlie Arah.s hefoiv the 
time of ^Mahomet, during which their swords were religimi.slv 
.sheathed both in foreign and domestic hostilily; ,nnd tln.s 
partial truce is more strongly expressive of the h.ibils of 
anarch}' and warfare.t 

But the spirit of rapine and revenge was attempered by 
the milder influence of trade and literature. Tim sohlary 

* Tlio modem ilieorj' nnd practice of the Araiii in llic rcrcii^e of 
murder arc described by Kiebiibr (Description, p. 2C — 3U- . T a<- 
Jiaraher fe.rture3 of antiquity mny be traced in the K'oraii, c. 2 , p. C" ; 
c. 17, p. 230, with S.ilc's ob;erv.-’.tion='. d IVc. 

(De Bell, rersic. 1.1, c. 1C) jdaets llie /iro lioiy month'! ni.- al the 
Fiimmcr solftice. The Arabi.nis con'^ccprlo A’.> month’ of fh'- yrw — 
-the first, Fcvcntli, elcvcutli, n:id Iwolftli/^i.nd preUnd. th.it in qj/y a 
(•■cries of ages (he trace w.rs infringed bnlj- Tour or - 

rivlimiaarv" Discourse, p. HT — ICO. ead KetJ^irn the iiintii rhvplerof 

2 f! 2 
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peninsi^was encompassed Ijj tlie most civilized nations of 
the ancient world ; the merchant is the friend o£ manliindt 
and the annual caravans imported the first seeds of Imow- 
ledge and poKteness into the cities, and even the camps of 
the desert. IVhatever may he the pedigree of the Arabs, 
their language is derived from the same original stock with 
the Hebrew, the Sjrriac, and the Chaldean tongues; the 
independence of the tribes was marked by their peculiar 
dialects but each, after their own, allowed a just prefer- 
ence to the pure and perspicuous idiom of Mecca. In Arabia' 
as well as in Greece, the perfection of language outstripped 
the refinement of manners ; and her speech could diversi^" 
the fourscore names of honey, the two hundred of a serpent, 
the five hundred of a lion, tlie thousand of a sword, at a time 
when this copious dictionary was intrusted to the memoiy 
of an illiterate people.f The monuments of the Homerites 
were inscribed with an obsolete and mysterious character ; 
but the Cufic letters, the groundwork of the present alphabet, 
were invented on the banks of the Euphrates; and the 
I’ecent invention was taught at Mecca by a stranger who 
settled in that city after the birth of Mahomet. The arts 
of grammar, of metre, and of rhetoric, were unknown to the 

the Koran, p. 154, &c. Casiri, Bibliofc. Hispano-Arabica, tom. ii. 
p. t!0, 21.) * Arrian, in the second century, remarks 

(in Periplo 3I.aris Erythrtei, p. 12) the partial or total difference of the 
dialects of the Arabs. Their language and letters are copiously treated 
by Pocock (Specimen, p. 150 — 154), Casiri (Bibliot. Hispano-Arabica, 
tom. i. p. 1. S3. 292; tom. ii. p. 25, Ac.), and Kiebuhr (Description, 
de I’Arabie, p. 72 — 86). I pass slightly ; I am not fond of repeating 
irords like a parrot. + [Is it the “perfection of language " 

to have from a hundred to a thousand different names for the same 
object ? Bruce (Travels, L 522) characterizes it more truly as con- 
fusion, not copiousness. “ Instead of distinct names,” he say.s, “these 
are only different epithets;” and he attributes them to the “ mixture 
of so many nations meeting and trading at Iffccca.” This may partly 
account for them. But SL Kiebuhr (p. 73) indicates a more general 
cause. “Ko language,” he says, “has so many dialects and vai-ieties 
of pronunciation.” This is a natural consequence of the native mode 
of life. Separate tribes, or even families, wandering detached from 
each other, insensibly change their tones of utterance, and invent words 
or names as required. Through want of intercourse, a language 
originally one, thus became diffluent into many. According to Condo 
(p. 22), “The science on which the Arabs most prided themselves, was 
that of their own language and its different modifications.” Yet they 
never imparted to it the simplicity and precision which constitute 
ho nearest approaches to perfection. — E d.] 
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freeborn eloquence of the Arabians ; but llieu- penetration 
was sharp, their fancy luxuriant, tlieir ivifc strong and sen- 
tentious,*' and their more elaborate compositions ivcro 
addressed ivitli energj' and etfect to the minds of their 
hearers. The genius and merit of a rising poet ivere cele- 
brated by the applause of his own and tlie hindred trilie.''. 
A solemn banquet was prepared, and a cliorus of women, 
striking their tymbals, and displaying the pomp of their 
nuptials, san^ in the presence of their sons and husbands 
the felicity of their native tribe ; that a champion had now 
appeared to vindicate their rights ; that a herald had rai.scd 
his voice to immortalize their renown. The di.stant or hostile 
tribes resorted to an annual fair, which was abolished by tin! 
fanaticism of the fir.st Moslems ; a national assembly, that 
must have contributed to refine and harmonize the bar- 
barians.t Thirty days were employed in the exchange, not 
only of corn and wine, but of eloquence and poetry. The 
prize was disputed by the generous emulation of the 
bards; the victorious performance was dcpo.sitcd in the 
archives of princes and emirs, and wc may i-cad, in our own 
language, tho seven original poems which were inscriljcd in 
letters of gold, and suspended in the temple of 31ccca.J 
The Arabian poets were the historians and moralists of tlie 

* A familiar talc in Toltairo’s Zadig (Ic Cliicn ct lo Cheval) 
related to prove the natural sagacity of the ^\i*ah5 (D’Jicrholoi, Jh'hliot. 
Orient, p, 120, 121. Gngnicr, Vie de Mahomet, tom. i. p. tiT — ^10), hut 
D^Vrvicus, or rather La Iloquc (Voyage de Palc.^jtino, p. 02), chni*'' tho 
boasted superiority of the Bedoween?^. The one hundn’d and .*^i.\ty‘ 
nine Fentences of Ali, translated by Ocklcy, London, 17IS, (CohnV edit, 
p, 337,) afford a just and favourable specimen of Arabian v.dt, 

f [This annual fair originated in the resort of pilgrim? to tlie Cn-iha 
of 3Iecca. By the suppres.sion of idolatrj*, the Mahometans provriited 
for a time this long-accustomed concourse of strangerr. llieir w'.vii 
pilgrimages were instituted to revive the meeting? and the 

profitable traffic to the people of the town. But the p-toeirr/ v.'cre 
excluded, po that the faithful alone might rcapall it? ad vantage-. — Ln.J 

^ Pococl; (Specimen, p. 15S — ICl) and Cadri (IhblioL JTi'pirio- 
Arabica, lorn. i. p. 4S. s5, i:c. 119; tom. ii. p. 37, ^:c.) FjKai: of fh*’ 
Arabian poets- before Mahomet; the Fcvcn poems of the C.iabn h.'ive 
been published in Linglhli by Sir AVilliata Jouc^; but In? h uinurahi;' 
mission to India has deprived ns of his own notes, ht nion.- int'-rt'-l- 
ing than the ob-^ciire and obsolete text. [Arabian jjoclry, like t.ist of 
all rude nation®, shows how mind improve? it? own rc'-ourec' r.iid 
effects its progress. Conde, in his IVcfiee, p. 2'v f-?y^ that the--.; c in* 
podtions have both metre and rhyme, and the Ar.uic or.gm 

<)f our metres. — E d.] 
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age; and if tter sjmpatliized -nitli the prejudices, they in- 
spired and crowned the Tirtues, of their countrymen. The 
indissoluble union of generosity and valour vras'^the darling 
theme of their song ; and when they pointed their keenest 
satire against a despicable race, they alErmed, in the bitter- 
ness of reproach, that the men knew not how to give, nor 
the women to deny.® The same hospitality, which was 
practised by Abraham and celebrated by Homer, is still 
renewed in the camps of the Arabs.t The ferocious Be- 
doweens, the terror of the desert, embrace, without inquiry 
or hesitation, the stranger who dares to confide in their 
honour and to enter their tent. His treatment is kind 
and respectful ; he shares the wealth or the poverty of Ids 
host : and, after a needful repose, he is dismissed on his way, 
with thanks, with blessings, and perhaps witli gifts. The 
heart and hand are more largely expanded by the wants of 
a brother or a friend ; but the heroic acts that could deseive 
the public applause, must have .surpassed the narx’ow measure 
of discretion and experience. A dispute had arisen, who, 
among the citizens of hfecca, was entitled to the prize of 
generosity, and a successive apph’cation was made to the 
three who were deemed most worthy of the trial. Abdallah, 
the son of Abbas, had undertaken a distant journey, and his 
foot was in the stirrup, when he heard the voice of a sup- 
pliant, — “ 0 son of the uncle of the apostle of God, I am a 
traveller and in distress!” He instantly dismoimted to 
present the pilgrim with his camel, her rich caparison, and a 
purse of fom’ thousand pieces of gold, excepting only the 
sword, either for its iutrinsic value, or as the gift of an 
honoured kinsman. The servant of Kais informed the second 
suppliant that his master was asleep ; but he immediately 
added, “ Here is a pmse of seven thousand pieces of gold 
{it is all we have in the house), and here is an order, that 
will entitle vou to a camel and a slave : ” the master, as soon, 
as he awoke, praised and enfranchised his iaithfid steward 
with a gentle reproof, that, by respecting his slumbers, he 
had stinted his bounty. The third of these heroes, the blind 
Arabah, at the hour o'f prayer, was supporting his steps on 
tlieAhoulders of two slaves". “ Alas!” he replied, ‘-my coffers- 

ard’empty I but these you may sell ; if you rel use, I renoxmee 
^ ’ 

* Sale's Preliminary Discourse, p. 29, 30. 

'■ t [Tlii=> still cliaracteri2e.5 the Ahib sheikhs of the present time. See 
Lavard, iT. & B. p. 2S9 .— Ed.] 
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them.” At these . words, pushing awaj the youths, ho 
groped along the wall with his staff. Tlie character of 
Hatem is- the perfect model of Arabian yirtue Jic was 
brave and liberal, an eloquent poet and a successful robber : 
fortj' camels were roasted at his hospitable feast ; and at tlio 
prayer of a suppliant enemy, he restored both the captives 
and the spoil. The freedom of his coimtrmen di.sclained 
the laws of justice ; they proudly indulged tlie spontaneous 
impulse of pity and benevolence. 

The religion of the Arah3,t as well as of the Indians-, 
consisted in the worship of the sun, moon, and ilie ii.ved 
stars, a primitive and specious mode of superstition. The 
bright luminaries of the s>-/ display tlie visible image of a 
deit}'; their number and dista. gc convey to a philosophic, 
or even ai vulgar eye, the idea cf boundless sj)acc ; the 
character df eternity is m.arbed on these .=olid globes, that 
seem incapable of corruption or dc'e.ay ; the regularity of 
their motiohs may he ascribed to a principle of reason or 
instinct j and their real or imaginary influence enc-.)uragea 
the vain belief, that the earth and its inhahitant.s are the 
objects of their peculiar care. The science of aslronomy 
was cultivated at Babylon; but the school of the Arah.s 
was a cle.ar fmnamont and a Jiahcd jdain. In their noc- 
turnal marches, they steered by the guidance of tlie .stars ; 
their names, and order, and daily si;ition, were familiar to 
the curiosity and devotion of the Bedoween ; and lie was 
taught by cspcricncc to divide, in t-iventy-oight par's, the 
zodiac of the moon, and to bless the constellations which 
refreshed, -with salutarj* rains, the tliirst of the deserl. The 
reign of the hcaveiil}' orbs could not bo cxicmlcil beyond 
the visible sphere; and some metaphysical powers -were 

*- D’Horljclot, Eibliot. Orient, p. -153. O.i^piicr, Vie i!o MUiomet, 
tom. iii. p. IIS. Cn.ib and JIc=nin (Pococb, ijpc-cimcn, ]>, 4". -ifl. -Is) 
-were likov.-iso conspicuous for their iiber.-ilily ; and tb" I.'-t'cr )'•' 
elegantij' praised by an Arabian poet : — “ Vidtbis cum cum r.c .v - ■-cr, > 
csultantem, ac ei dares ilii quod ab illo pcti.=.’’ 

+ AVliatevcr can nowbokno-irn of tlte idcl.itry of the aiicn i.t .trrib;r.n/-, 
may be found in Pocock. (Sjiocimen, p. 63 — lau. l'J3. 1<A.) Hu 
profound erudition is more clearly and conci=t'ly iiiferm i Vd by b'a.e 
(Preliminary Discourse, p. 14 — 21), .and A's-riiamnie (biil.c;. Mv-:ik 
tom. iv. p. 5S0 — oOO) h.is added tome v.alu.ab!'-- rrm'.ri.-.^ [C-'iyvl 
(p. 31) nF.-iignr, to difTcrent tribes their respetlive ebjeat- t.: -iver. hip. 
—Ed.] 
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necessary to sustain tlie transmigi-ation of souls and the 
resurrection of bodies ; a camel Aras left to perish on the 
grave, that he might serve bis master in another life ; and 
the invocation of departed spirits implies that thej vrere 
still endovred Tvith consciousness and poTver. I am* ignor- 
ant, and I am careless, of the blind mythology of the Bar- 
barians ; of the local deities of the stars, the air, and the 
earth, of their sex or titles, their attributes or subordina- 
tion. Each tribe, each family, each independent -svarrior, 
created and changed the rites and the object of his fantastic 
worship: but the nation, in every age, has bowed to the 
religion, as well as to the language, of Mecca. The genuine 
antiquify of the Caaea ascer^s beyond the Christian era : 
in describing the coast of Bed Sea, the Greek historian 
Diodorus * has remarkf^, between the Thamuditfes and the 
Sabffians, a famous temme, whose superior sanctity was re- 
vered by all the Arab.^ans ; the linen or silken veil, which 
is annu^y renewed by the Turkish emperor, was first 

* 'Itnbv a'/lbiraroi' icpvrac riftwfitvov vtto crdrwj' ’Ana/3ui' mpir- 
rortpov. (Diodor. Sicul. tom. i. 1. 3, p. 211.) The character and position 
are so correotlj' apposite, that I am surprised hovr this curious passage 
shouid have heen read without notice or application. Yet this famous 
temple had heen overlooked by Agatharcides (De Slari Ruhro, p. 58, in 
Hudson, tom. i.), whom Diodorus copies in the rest of the description. 
YTas the Sicilian more knowing than the Egyptian ? Or was the Caaba 
built between the years of Rome 650 and 71 G, the dates of their 
respective histories ? (Dodwell, in Dissert, ad tom. i. Hudson, p. 72. 
Eabricius, Eibliot. Gncc. tom. iL p. 770.) [The Caaba was properly 
the black stone, preserved in the temple, or Becca. In the course of 
time the name was extended to the building itself. This stone, like 
that of Elagabalus at Emesa (see ch. 6, vol. i, p. 154), was no doubt 
an aerolite, which sanctified the spot on which it fell Similar stones 
were venerated in other parts of the East, and a temple dedicated to 
the sunerstition was called Bethel — the House of God. Hence the 
Greeks had their custom, their fable, and the name of Ball^ba. The 
Roman worship of Tenninus and ceremony of anointing and garland- 
ing the fepi'efes tcrminaffs had probably the same origin, but took the 
more useful course of preserving boundary-marks and determining 
distances. The temple of the Caaba is a small square tower in the 
middle of the inclosed quadrangle, and the black stone, encircled with 
silver, is worked into one of its walls. The veil is a band_ of silk, 
with inscriptions in letters of gold carried round the edifice. Niebuhr’s 
Arabia,, p- SIS. A dissertation by Lieut. 'Wilford in the Asiatic 
ReseafEhes (Supp. to Sir Ai’m. Jones’s Works, ii. 757), makes this 
temple coeval with Semiramis ; others ascribe it to Scsostris, .and same 
dcTcut Hussulmans assert that the stone was the patriarch Jacob’s 
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offered by a pious king of the Homcrites, who reigned 
seven hiuidi’ed years before the time of Mahomet.® A tent 
or a eavem might suffice for the worship of the savages, 
but an edifiee of stone and clay has been erected in its 
place ; and the art and power of the monarchs of the East 
have been confined to the simplieitj'" of the original niodel.t 
A spacious portico encloses the quadrangle of the Caaba ; 
a square chapel, twent3'-four cubits long, twenty-three 
broad, and twentj^-seven high ; a door and a window admit the 
light ; the double roof is supported by three pillars of wood ; 
a spout (now of gold) discharges the rain-water, and tho 
well Zemzem is protected by a dome from accidental 
pollution. The tribe of Korcish, by fraud or force, had 
acquired the custody of the Caaba; the sacerdotal office 
devolved through four lineal descents to the grandfather of 
Mahomet ; and the familj' of tho Hashemites, from whence 
he sprang, was the most respectable and sacred in the eves 
of their countiy.J The precincts of Mecca enjoyed the 
rights of sanctuary; and, in the last month of each year, 
the city and the temple wore crowded with a long train of 
pilgrims, who presented their vows and offerings in the 
house of God. The same rites, which arc now accomplished 
by the faithful Mussulman, were invented and practised 
by the superstition of the idolaters. At an awful distance 
they cast away their garments; seven times, with hash- 
steps, they encircled the Caaba, and kissed the black stone ; 
seven times they visited and adored the adjacent mountains; 
seven times thej- threw stones into the vallo}- of Mina ; and 
the pilgrimage was achieved, as at the present hour, b}- a 


pi]]oK. Ed.] * Pccocl:, Specimen, p. CO, Cl. From the 

clc.-ith of Jlahomct we asccnfl to CS, from Iiis birtli to liO, vc.ir.i bci’oru 
the Christian era. The veil or curtain, which is now of .■■ilk ami pobl, 
was no more than a piece of Egpyti.an linen. (Abulfcda, in t it- 
Jlohammetl. c. C, p. 14.) t The orisinal plan of tlic C.iaki 

(which is Eervilcly copied in S.alc, the Uiiivcrtal Hi-lorv, fee.), a 
Turkisii draught, which lleland (do licligioiio Jloh.aniincdieii, ji. II." — 
12 . 3 ) has corrected and explained from the best authoritic*. ] ort!]~ 
description and legend of the C.aaba, cou'^ult I’oeock (.Spi-ciniSn. p. 1 1.3 
— 122 ), tile Eibliotliequc Orientalc of D’HorlK-Iot (Ctat’-a, Uet^'iar, 
Zcmzcm, &C.) and Sale (Preliminary Jliscourfc, p. H4 — 12-}. - . 

t Cosa, tho fifth .ancestor of M.ahomct, must h.-.ve nyurprr '.the 
Caab.a a.D. 440, hut tho Etorj- is dificrcntly tild by .laiin.abi (G.ayr.ie!% 
Vie de JIahomet, tom. i. p. G5 — CO) and by Abull'eua (in VlL 
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necessarjr to sustain the transmigi-ation of souls and the 
resurrection of bodies: a camel was left to perish on the 
gi-ave, that he might serve his master in another life ; and 
the invocation of departed spirits implies that they were 
still endowed with consciousness and power. I am ignor- 
ant, and I am careless, of the blind mythology of the Bar- 
barians; of the local deities of the stars, the air, and the 
earth, of their sex or titles, their attributes or subordina- 
tion. Each tribe, each family, each independent warrior, 
created and changed the rites and the object of his fantastic 
worship ; but the nation, in every age, has bowed to the 
religion, as well as to the language, of Mecca. The genuine 
antiquity of the Caae a ascer^ds beyond the Christian era ; 
in describing the coast of tl,A Eed Sea, the Greek historian 
Eiodorus * has remarked, between the Thamuditfes and the 
Sabffians, a famous temi^le, whose superior sanctity was re- 
vered by all the Arabians ; the linen or silken veil, which 
is annually renewed by the Turkish emperor, was first 

* 'lepbv ayiuiTa-ov Wpvrai riftbtfttvov vtto •Travrut’ ’ApalSiov jrfptr- 
Torepov. (Diodor. Sioul. tom. i. 1. 3, p. 211.) The clinractei’ and position 
are so correctly apposite, that I am surprised how this curious passage 
should have been read without notice or application. Yet this famous 
temple had been overlooked by Agatharcides (De Mari Eubfo, p. 68, in 
Hudson, tom. i.), whom Diodorus copies in the rest of the de.soription. 
Was the Sicilian more knowing than the Egyptian ? Or was the Caaba 
built between the years of Eome 650 and 746, the dates of their 
respective histories ? (Dodwell, in Dissert, ad tom. i. Hudson, p. 72. 
Eabricius, Bibliot. Gnec. tom. ii. p. 770.) [The Caaba was pi’operly 
the black stone, preserved in the temple, or Eecca. In the course of 
time the name was extended to the building itself. This stone, like 
that of Elagabalus at Emesa (see ch. 6, vol. i, p. 1S4), was no doubt 
an aerolite, which sanctified the spot on which it fell. Similar stones 
were venerated in other parts of the East, and a temple dedicated to 
the superstition was called Bethel — the House of God. Hence the 
Greeks had their custom, their fable, and the name of Baityla. The 
Homan worship of Tei-minus and ceremony of anointing and garland- 
ing the lapides icrminales had probably the same origin, but took the 
more useful course of preserving boundaiy-marks and determining 
distances. The temple of the Caaba is a small square tower in the 
middle of the inclosed quadrangle, and the black stone, encircled with 
silver, is worked into . one of its walls. The veil is a band of silk, 
with inscriptions in letters of gold carried round the edifice. Niebuhr’s 
Arabia, p. 318. A dissertation by Lieut. Wilford in the Asiatic 
Eeseafches (Supp. to Sir Wm. Jones’s Works, ii. 767), makes this 
temple coeval with Semii’amis; others ascribe it to Scsostris, and some 
devout Mussulmans assert) that the stone was the patriarch Jacob’s 

\A 
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offered tr a pious king of the Homcrites, rrlio reigned 
seven hundred years before the time of Mahomet/-' A^tent 
or a cavern might suffice for the worship of the savages, 
but an edifice of stone and clay has been erected in^its 
place ; and the art and power of the monarchs of the East 
have been confined to the simplicitj' of the original modcl.t 
A spacious portico encloses the quadrangle of the Caaba ; 
a square chapel, twenty-four cubits long, twenty-three 
broad, and twenty-seven high ; a door and a window admit the 
light ; the double roof is supported by three pillars of wood ; 
a spout (now of gold) discharges the rain-water, and the 
well Zemzem is protected by a dome from accidental 
pollution. The tribe of Korcisb, by fraud or force, had 
acquired the custody of the Caaba ; the sacerdotal oflicc 
devolved through four lineal descents to the gr.indfather of 
Mahomet ; and the family of the Hashemites, from v,-honce 
be sprang, was the most respectable and sacred in the eyes 
of their country .J The precincts of ilccca enjoyed the 
rights of sanctuary*; and, in the last month of each year, 
the city and the temple were crowded with a long train of 
pilgrims, who presented their vows and oflerings in the 
Louse of God. The same rites, which .arc now accoinpli.shod 
by the faithful Mussulman, were invented and practised 
by the superstition of the idolaters.' At an awful distance 
they cast away their garments; seven times, with hasty 
steps, they encircled the Caaba, and ki.ssed the black stone ; 
seven times they visited and adored the adjacent mountains; 
seven times they threw stones into the valley of itlin.a ; .and 
the pilgrimage was achieved, as at the present hour, by a 

Ijillovr. — ^En] * Pococi:, Specimeii, p. CO, Cl. From the 

(le.atli of ILabomet we ascend to C3, from hi.s l/srth to 120, ycar.j before 
the Christian era. The veil or curtain, which is nov.- of silk and gold, 
was no more than a piece of Espytian linen. (Abulfccla, in 1 it. 
Mohammed, c. G, p. It.) + Tito original pl.-iti of the Ca-aha 

(which is seiTilely copied in S.alc, the Unirci-^al liistorr, Ac.), w.a"! 
Turkish dranght. which Eel.ind (de Itcligiono Moharnmylic-l, p. l 1C — 
123) has corrected and explained from the best authoritiy. 1 or th*; 
description and legend of the Caaba, consult Poeock (Spcainttn. p. n."! ' 
— 122), the Bibliothetiuc Orientalc of E’Herhdot iC'teJa, Ila'jtar, 
Zemzan, &c.) and Sale (Preliminary Di.scour’C, p, Ilf — 122). 

t Cosa, the fifth ance.stor of Mahomet, mu.«t have utttnwd Ute 
Caaba A.n. ‘ilO, hut the itory is difTerentir told by .l.e!i.e.abi (G.",yn;<:p 
Vie de 3Iahomot, tom. i. p. c'S — C9) and by Abulfed.-. (in \ it. llohani. 
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sacrifice of steep and camels, and tte burial of their hair 
and nails in the consecrated ground. Each tribe either 
found or introduced in the Caaba their domestic worship ; 
the temple was adorned, or defiled, with three hundred ami 
sixty idols of men, eagles, lions, and antelopes ; and most 
conspicuous was the statue of Hebal, of red agate, holding 
in his hand seven arrows, without heads or feathers, the 
instruments and symbols of profane divination. But this 
statue was a monument of Syrian arts : the devotion of the 
ruder ages was content with a pillar or a tablet ; and the 
rocks of the desert were hewn into gods or altars, in imita- 
tion of the black stone * of Hlecca, which is deeply tainted 
with the reproach of an idolatrous origin. Erom Japan to 
Peru, the nse of sacrifice has universallj' prevailed; and the 
votary has expressed his - gratitude or fear by destroying or 
consuming, in honour of the gods, the dearest and most 
precious of their gifts. The life of a manf is the most pre- 
cious oblation to deprecate a public calamity ; the altars of 
Phmnicia and Egypt, of Eome and Carthage, have been 
polluted -nith human gore; the cruel practice was long 
preserved among the Arabs; in the third century, a boy 
•■vfas annually sacrificed by the tribe of the Eumatians,J and 
a royal captive was piously slaughtered by the prince of the 
Saracens, the ally and soldier of the emperor Justinian. § 


c. 6, p. 13). * In the second centriry, Sraximus of Tyre 

attributes to the Arabs the worship of a stone — ’Anapioi cljiovai fih’, 
ovTiva ci ovK olca, to ci dyaXfia ilcov • \t6oc; »/i’ rt-payoivoct^ 
(Dissert. 8, tom. i. p. 142, edit. Keiske) and the reproach is furiously 
re-echoed by the Christians. (Clemens Ales:, in Protreptico, p. 40. 
Amobius contra Gentes, 1. 6, p. 240.) Yet these stones were no other 
than the ^airvKa of Syria and Greece, bo renowned in sacred and 
profane antiquity. (Euseb. Prsep. EvangeL 1. 1, p. 37. Slarsham, 
Canon. Chron. p. 54 — 56.) _ t The two horrid subjects 

of 'AvlnoBvcia and IlatCoOucria, are accurately discussed by the 
leamed Sir John Marsham. (Canon. Chron. p. 76 — 78. 301 — 304.) 
Sanchoniatho derives the Phoenician sacrifices from the example of 
Chronusj but we are ignorant whether Chronus lived before or after 
Abraham, or indeed whether he lived at all. 

t Kar f-os iKaTTov TraXca tQvov, is the reproach of Poiphyiy ; 
blit he likeivise imputes to the Eomans the same barbarous custom, 
which A.U.C. 657,. had been finally abolished Dumastha, Daumat 
al Gendal, is noticed by Ptolemy (Tabul. p. 37. Arabia, p. 9—29) and 
Abulfeda (p. 57), and may be found in D’Anville’s maps, in the mid- 
deaert between Chaibar and Tadmor. 

Procopius (de BelL Persico, 1. 1, c. 2S), Evagrius (1. 6, c. 21), and 
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A parent -n-ho drags Ms son to the altar, eshihits the most 
painful and sublime cifort of fanaticism ; the deed, or the 
intention, was sanctified by the example of saints and 
heroes : and the fiither of Slahomct himself was devoted bv 
a rash vow, and hardly ransomed for the equivalent of a 
hundred camels. In the time of ignorance, the Arabs, like 
the Jews and Egj-ptians, abstained ti-om the taste of swine’s 
flesh;* they cmcumcisedf their children at the age of pu- 
berty ; the same customs, without tlie censure or the pre- 
cept of the Koran, have been silently transmitted to their 
posterity and jiroselytes. It has been sagaciously conjec- 
timcd, that the artful legislator indulged tiic stubborn pre- 
iudices of his countrymen. It is more simple to bclicvc- 
that he adhered to the habits and opinions of his j-outh, 
without foreseeing that a practice congenial to the climate 
of Aleeca, might become useless or inconvenient on the 
banks of the Danube or the Tolga. 

Arabia was free : the adjacent liingdoms were shaken by 
the storms of conquest and tjTanny, and the persecuted 
sects fled to the liappy land where they miglit profess what 
they thought, and practise what they profe.=sea. The reli- 
gions of tno Sabians and Ilagians, of the Jews and Chris- 
tians, were disseminated from the Persian Gulf to the lied 
Sea. In a remote period of antiquity, Sabianism was dif- 
fused over Asia by the science of the Clialdeans J and tlie 


Pocock (Specimen^ p. 72. SC), attest the human Facrifice.* of the Ami 
in the sixth centniy. The danger and escape of Abdallah In a tmdi- 
tion rather than a fact. (Gagnicr, Vlo do Mahomet, tom. i. p. «S2 — SJ.) 

* SuilUs camibus abstinent, say.s SoHnus (Polyhi.'tor, c, *JC), v/iio 
copies Pliny Q, S. c. GS). in the strange supposition that hogn ctmnot 
live in Arabia. The Pgypiians ivere actuated by a natural and fiu)>cT- 
Etitious horror for that unclean beast. (JlarsbaTn, Canon, p. liOj.) 
The old Arabians lihevrl-'c practised, coifun, the r.tc of ablution 
(Herodot. 1. 1, c. SO), avhich is sanctified by the Mahometan lair, 
tUeland, p. 75, 5:c- Chardin, or nktlier the .'iffJhh of Shav.* Abhai, 
torn. iv. p. 71, ^cc.) [In the sultry cVnnc3 of the Ka=t, the bc-h of 
Bvrino vras found to be an iimviiolesomc viand. The use of it 
prohibited also in the temple of Comana. Sec note, cIl 17, vol. iL 
p. 22 S. — Bd.J + The Mahoinetan doctors arc not fond 

of the fiubject ; yet they' hold circumcidon neccesary to miration, and 
even pretend that IMahomct was iniraculou'^ly bom tvithout a forcrKin. 
(Pococh, Specimen, p. Slfi, ^*20. ShTc'e Preliminary Jd-coursc,^ jk 20o, 
i07.) ^ Diodoni? Siculus ttoin. i. 1. 2. p. HC — 

cast on their religion the curious but vjperncird glance of aUrfoh. 
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arms of the Assyrians. Erom -the observations of tvo 
thousand years, the priests and astronomers of Babylon * 
deduced the eternal lavrs of nature and Providence. ‘ They 
adored the seven gods or angels Tvho directed the course 
of the seven planets, and shed their irresistible influence on 
the earth. The attributes of the seven planets, Tvith the 
twelve signs of the zodiac, and the twenty-four constella- 
tions of the northern and southern hemisphere, were repre- 
•sented by images and talismans ; the seven days of the 
week were dedicated to their respective deities ; the Sabians 
prajmd thrice each day; and the temple of the moon at 
Haran was the term of their pilgrunage.t But the flexible 
genius of their faith was always ready either to teach or to 
learn ; in the tradition of the creation, the deluge, and the 
patriarchs, they held a singular agreement with their 
Jewish captives ; they appealed to the secret books of 
Adam, Seth, and Enoch ; and a slight infusion of the gospel 
has transformed the last remnant of the Polytheists . into 
the Christians of St. John, in the territory of Bassora.X 
The altars of Babylon were overturned by the Magians; 
b.ut the injuries of the Sabians were revenged by the sword 
of Alexander; Persia groaned above five hundred years 
under a foreign yoke ; and the purest disciples of Zoroaster 
■escaped from the contagion of idolatry, and breathed with 
theii’ adversaries the freedom of the desert.§ Seven hundred 


■fheir astronomy would be far more valuable; they had looked 
■through the telescope of reason, since they could doubt whether the 
•sun were in the number of the planets or of the fised stars. 

■ ■* Simplicius (who quotes Porphyry) de Cselo, L 2, com. 46, p. 123. 
lin. 18, apud Marsham, Canon. Chron. p. 474, who doubts the fact, 
because it is adverse to his systems. The earliest date of the Chaldean 
observations is the year 2234 before Christ. After the conque.5t of 
Babylon by Alexander, they were communicated, at the request of 
Aiirtotle, to the astronomer Hipparchus. "What a moment in the 
•annals of science ! + Pocock (Specimen, p. 138 — ^146), 

Hettinger (Hist Oriental, p. 162 — ^203); Hyde (de Keb'gione Vet Per- 
samm, p. 124, 12S, &c.), H'Herbelot (Salt, p, 725, 726), and Sale 
(Preliminary Discourse, p. 14, 15), rather excite than gratify our 
curiosity; and the last of these writers confounds Sabianism with the 
primitive religion of the Arabs. J D’Anville (I’Enphrato 

ot le Tigre, p. 130 — li7) iviU fix the position of these ambiguous 
Christians; Assemannus (Bibliot. OrientaL tom. iv. p. 607 — 614), may 
explain their tenets. But it is a slippery task to ascertain the creed of 
an ignorant people, afraid and ashamed to disclose their secret 
traditions. ^ '■ § The Magi were fixed in the province of 
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r’ars before tbo death of Mahomet, the Jews ircre Bcltled 
iu Arabia ; and a far greater nniltitudc was expelled from 
the holy land in the wars of Titus and Iladrian. Tho 
industrious exiles aspired to liberty and power; they 
erected synagogues in the cities and castles in the wilder- 
ness, and their gentile converts were confmmded with the 
children of Israel, whom thej'- resembled in the outward 
mark of circumcision. The Christian missionaries were 
still more active and successful; the Catholics asserted 
their universal reign ; tlic sects wiiom they oppressed suc- 
cessively retired beyond the limits of the" Eoraan empire ; 
the Marcionites and the Miinichajans dispersed their fnn- 
tastic opinions, and apocr}'phal gospels; the churches of 
Yemen, and the princes of Hira and Gassan, were in- 
structed in a purer creed by the Jacobite and Yestorian 
bishops.* The liberty of choice was presented to tho 
tribes; each Arab was free to elect or to compo.«o his 
private religion; and the rude superstition of his Iiouso 
was mingled witii the sublime theology of saints and philo- 
sophers. A fundamental article of faith was inculcated by 
the consent of the learned strangers ; tho c.vistcncc of one 
supremo God, who is exalted above tho powers of heaven 
and earth, but who has often revealed himself to mankind 
by tho ministrj' of his angels and prophets, and whoso 
grace or justice has interrupted, hy seasonable miracles, 
the order of nature. The most rational of the Arabs ac- 
knowledged his power, though thej' neglected his wor.-hip;t 
and it was habit rather than conviction that still attached 
them to the relics of idolatrj*. The Jews and Christians 
were the people of tho Book : the Bible was already trans- 
lated into the Arabic language and tho volume of the 

Ealirein (Gagnier, Tie de Malioraat, tom. Ui. p. lit) and mingled with 
the old Arahiang. (Pocock, Specimen, j). It C — 150.) 

* Tho state of the Jews and Chriatiang in Arabia is doscriheJ hy 
Pocock from Sharestani, &c. (Specimen, p. CO. 134, Icc.) Ilottinp’r 
(Hist. Orient, p. 212— 23S), D’UerbcIot (Bibliot. Orient, p, tft— 
Basnago (Hist, deg Juifs, tom. vii. p. 185 ; tom. viii. p. 2b0), and S.ile 
(Prelimin.ary Discourse, p. 22, Ac. 33, Ac. 

t In their otrering.g, it was a maxim to defraud God for tho profit of 
the idol, not a more potent, but a more inil.ahle, patron. (I’ocook, 
Specimen, p. 108, 109.) g Oiir ver-dons now r iLant. 

whether .Towish or Christian, appear more rccciit than the Koran imt 
the esistence of a prior translation may bo fairly inferred, — 1. I rotu 
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Old Testament was accepted l)y the concord of these im- 
placable enemies. In the story of the EebreTr patriarchs, 
the Arabs were pleased to discover the fathers of their 
nation. They applauded the birth and promises of Ismael; 
revered the faith and virtue of Abraham ; traced his pedi- 
, gree and their ovm to the. creation of the first man, and 
imbibed with equal credulity, the prodigies of the holy text, 
and the dreams and traditions of the Jewish rabbis. 

The base and plebeian origin of Mahomet is an unskilful 
calumny of the Christians,* who exalt instead of degrading 
the merit of their adversary. His descent from Ismael was 
a national privilege or fable ; but if the first steps of tlie 
pedigree t are dark and doubtful, he could produce many 
generations of- pure and genuine nobility : he sprang from 
the tribe of Koreish and the family of Hashem, the most 
illustrious of the Arabs, the princes of Mecca, and the 
hereditary guardians of the Caaha. The grandfather of Ma- 
homet was Abdol MotaUeb, the son of Hashem, a wealthy 


the peiTpetual practice of the synagogue, of expounding the Hebrew 
lesson by a paraphi-ase in the vulgar tongue of the country. 2. From 
the analogy of the Armenian, Persian, Althiopic versions, expressly 
quoted hy the fathei’s of the fifth century, who assert, that the 
Scriptures were translated into all the Barbaric langriages. (AValton, 
Prolegomena ad Biblia Polyglot, p, 34. 93 — 97. Simon, Hist. Critique 
du V. et du H. Testament, tom. i. p. 180, 181. 282 — 286. 293. 305, 306 ; 
tom. iv. p. 206.) * In eo conveniunt omnes ut plebeio 

vilique genere ortum, &c. (Hettinger, Hist. Orient, p. 136.) Yet 
Theophane.s, the most ancient of the Greeks, and the father of many a 
lie, confesses that Mahomet was of the race of Ismael, (k fiiag yti'icoj- 
TciTiiQ ^oXije. (Chonograpb. p. 277.) [Professor Smyth, in his Lectures 
on 3Iodem History (p. 65), characterizes as “ splendid and complete,” 
Gibbon’s account of the Arabian legislator and prophet. “ The 
historian,” he says, “ has descended on this magnificent subject in all 
the fulness of his strength and concludes by adding,^ that to read 
this chapter, after travelling through the same subject in other 
volumes, is “ to turn from the sands and rock-s of the wilderness to 
the happy land of fertility and freshness, where every landscape is 
luxuriance and every gale is odour.” — ^E d.] 

+ Abulfeda (in Vit. Mohammed, c. 1, 2) and Gagnier (Vie 
de Mahomet, p. 25—97) describe the popular and approved genealogy 
of the prophet. At klecca, I would not dispute its authenticity ; at 
Lausanne, I will venture to observe, 1. That from Ismael to Mahomet, 
a period of two thousand five hundred years, they reckon thirty, 
-inatARfi of 'tf^vpnty-fiv^^getrerations. 2. That the modem Bedoweeus^ 
a: '.: tit lustoiy and careless of their pedigree. (Voyage! 
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and generous citizen, wlio relics-ed tbo distress of fnjnino 
■svilli tlie supplies of commerce. Mecca, -svliicli had been 
fed by the liberality of the father, was saved by the courage 
•of the son. The kingdom of Yemen was subject to tlm 
Christian princes of Abyssinia; their vassal Abrahah was 
provoked by an insult to avenge the honour of the cross ; 
and the holy city was invested by a train of elephants and 
an army of Africans. A treaty was proposed ; and in the 
first audience, the grandfather of Mahomet demanded tlic 
restitution of his cattle. “And why,” said Abraliah, “do 
jmu not rather implore my clemency in favour of your 
temple, which I have threatened to destroy ? ” “ Because,” 
replied the intrepid chief, “the cattle is my own; the 
Caaba belongs to the gods, and they will defend their 
house from injurj' and sacrilege.” The want of provi-sions, 
or the valour of the Koreish, compelled the Abyssiniahs to 
a disgraceful retreat ; their discomfiture has been adorned 
with a miraculous flight of birds, who showered down stones 
on the heads of the infidels ; and the deliverance was long 
•commemorated by tbo era of the elephant.'^ The glory of 

■do D'Arvieux, p. 100. 103.) * Tlio seed of this liistory, or 

faille, is contained in the one hundred and fifth cimpter of tlio Koran, 
and Gagnier (in Pi-.cfat. ad Vit. Jfoham. p. IS, Ac.) has trnnislatod tho 
historical narrative of Abulfeda, which may bo illustrated from 
D’Hcrbelot (Bibliot. Orientale, p. 12) and Pocook (Specimen, p. C-j). 
Prideaux (Life of lifaliomet, p. 4S) calls it a lie oC the coin.ago of 
Mahomet; but Sale (Koran, p. 501 — 503), who is half a MuFsiilman, 
•attacks the inconsistent faith of tho doctor for believing tlio miracles 
of the Delphic Apollo. Ufar-acoi (Alcoran, tom. i. p.art 2, p. 1-1 ; tom. ii. 
p. 823) ascrihes the miracle to tho devil, and extorts from the Malio- 
metans tho confession, that God would not have defended against tlio 
Christians the idols of the Caab.a. [For the more consisleut n.arrativo 
of these events by the Abyssinian annalists, see uote.s to cb. 42 (voi. iv. 
p. 493), and ch. 40 (p. 13S of this vol.). By the sumo authorities it is 
farther said, that Abrelia having granted privileges to a churcii in tiie 
land of the ITomcrites, for the purpose of attracting to it a coneom-fo 
of pilgrims and merchants, like that which frcquoalcd the Caalia, the 
Beni Koreish, in his absence, 'attacked and polluted the new rival" 
femplo. To revenge tbis outrage, Abrcha, mounted on a white 
•elephjnt (whence bis expedition is known as “the war of the clopiiaiit”) 
led an .army to destroy the Ca-aba. A dhease, unknown before to the 
Abyssinians, and supposed to have been tlie r.ninlI-pox, broke out 
among bis troops and c.au3ed him to'retire <prcci])itatciy._ Tiic grand 
father of Mnliomet is there called Abn Tlinbb, to wliicb" n.ame liis 
■fourth son, the father of All, must in that casemij'i^tl^^eccded.^..., The 
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Abdol IMofcallel) vraa crowned -nitli domestic happiness; his 
life was prolonged to the age of one hundred and ten years ; 
and he became the father of sis daughters and thirteen 
sons. Has best beloved Abdallah was the most beautiful 
and modest of the Arabian youth ; and in the first night, 
when he consummated his marriage witli Amina, of the 
noble race of the Zahntes, two hundred virgins are said 
to have expired of jealousy and despair. Mahomet, or more 
properly Mohammed,* the only son of Abdallah and Amina, 
was bom at Mecca, four years after the death of Justinian, 
and two months after the defeat of the Abyssinians,'!' 
whose victory would have introduced into the Caaba the 
rehgion of the Christians. In his early infancy he was 
deprived of his father, his mother, and his grandfather; his 
uncles were strong and numerous ; and in the division of 
the inheritance the orphan’s share was reduced to five- 
camels and an Ethiopian maid-servant. At home and abroad, 
in peace and war, Abu Taleb, the most respectable of his 
uncles, was the guide and guardian of his youth; in his’ 
twenty-fifth year, he entered into the service of Cadijah, 
a rich and noble widow of Mecca, who soon rewarded his 
fidelity with the gift of her hand and fortune. The marriage- 
contract, in the simple style of antiquity, recites the mutual 
love of Mahomet and Cadija; describes him as the most 


date of these events is about the year 521, and from documents -svhich 
Brace had before him, he deduced that Mahomet -ivas horn in 55S. 
Dean Prideanx’s extraordinary belief in the supernatural defeat of the 
Grauls at Delphi is avoved in bis Connection, vol. iL p. 21. — ^Ed.] 

[The Arabians pronounce the name of their prophet Jl/h/iammed or 
3IoTiammid, and derive it from the past participle of their verb hamada, 
to praise. .Zedler, 19, 482. Ivote to Bohn’s Ochley, p. 1 . — ^Ed. 1 
"t The safest ei-as of Abulfeda (in Tit. c. 1, p. 2), of Alexander, or 
the Greets, 882, of Bocht Maser or Mabonasser, 1S16, equally lead us 
to the year 569. The old Arabian calendar is too dark and uncertain 
to support the Benedictines (Art de Terifier les Dates, p. 15), -who 
from the day of the month and vreek dedpce a new mode of calculation; 
and remove the birth of Mahomet to the year of Christ 570, the 
10th of Movember. Yet this date would agree with the year 882 of 
the Greeks, which is assigned by Elmacin (Hist. Saracen, p. 5) and 
Ahulpharagius (Dynast, p, 101, and Errata, Pocock’s version). ‘IVliile^ 
we refine our chronology, it is possible that the illiterate prophot -wlTs^ 
ignorant of his own age. [Some modem writers fix a.d. 571, as the , 
vear of Mahomet’s birth. Cludiua. Mohammed’s Eeligion, &c. p.;21r-~ ' 
—Guizor.] [Conde, L 34, gives A.D. 572. Clinton avoids this dimured 
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aceonipliahod of tho tribo of Koreiab; and stipulates a 
dowry of twelve ounces of gold and twentj catnels, ivhieli 
was supplied by the liberalitj' of bis uncle.”'^ By this 
alliance the son of Abdallah was restored to the station of 
his ancestors ; and the judicious matron was content with 
his domestic virtues, till, in the fortieth year of his ago,t 
he assumed the title of a prophet, and proclaimed tho 
religion of the Koran. 

According to the tradition of his companions, ]\rahomct J 
was distinguished by the beauty of his person, an outward 
gift which is seldom despised, except b}' those to whom it 
has been refused. Before he spoke, the orator engaged on 
his side the affections of a public or private audience. They 
applauded his commanding presence, his majestic aspect, 
his piercing eye, his gracious smile, his flowing beard, his 
countenance that painted every sensation of the soul, and 
his gestures that enforced each expression of the tongue. 
In the familiar ofBces of life he scrupulously adhered to 
the grave and ceremonious politeness of his country : his 
respectful attention to the rich and powerful was dignified 
by his condescension and affability to the poorest citizens 
of Mecca ; tho fraulcness of his manner concealed the arti- j 
fice of his views; and the habits of courtesy were imputed 
to personal friendship or universal benevolence. Ilis mc- 

polnt. — * I copy the lionoiirahlc testimony of 
Abu Taleb to his family and nephew. Lou's Dei, qui no': n stirpo 
Ahrahami cfc semine Ismaoli'i constituit, ct nohi.'i rejn'oncni faernm 
dedit, efc nos judices hominibus Etatuit, Poiro Jlohammcd filius 
Abdollahi nepotis mei {nepos meia) quo cum cx mquo librabitur o 
Koraiahidia quispiam cui non prmpondcraturus est bonilate ct cxccl- 
lentia, et intellectu ct gloria, ct.acuminc, clsi opum inops fiicritfet certe 
opes umbra transiens sunt ct depositum quod reddi debet), desidcrio 
Chadijto filial Chowailedi tcnctur, ct ilia yicisdm ij'sius, quiequid 
autem dotis vice peticritis, ego in me Busoipiam (Pocock, Sjiccimcn, o 
BeptimH parte libri Ebn Hamduni). t The privaio lifo 

of JIabomet, from his birth to his mission, is preserved by Abulfoda 
(in Tit. c. 3—7), and the Ar.abi.an avriters of genuine or apocr}’P'‘''j 
note, who aro alleged by Hottingcr (Hist. Orient, p. 201—211)^ .Maracei 
(tom. L p. 10 — 14), and Gagntec (Vie dc Mahomet, tom. i. p. P7 — 
J'Abulfeda (in Vit c. G5, GO), Gamiier (Vie do Mahomet, tom. iii. 

^ jir 272—289), tho host traditions of the person and conversation of 
tho prophet aro derived from Ayesha, Ali, and Abu Iloraira (Gagnier, 
tom. ii. p. 2G7. Ockley’s Hist, of tlio Saracens, vol. ii. p. 149), fup- 
named the father of a cat, who died in tho year 59 of the Hegira. 
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moij "vs-as capacious and retentiTe, liis -vrifc easy and social, 
liis iraagination sublime, • Ms judgment clear, rapid, and 
decisive. He possessed the courage both of thought and 
action : and, although his designs might gradually expand 
Tvith his success, the first idea TvMch he entertained of Ms 
divine mission bears the stamp of an original and superior 
genius. The son of Abdallah was educated in the bosom 
of the noblest race, in the use of the purest dialect, of 
Arabia; and the fluency of his speech was corrected and 
enhanced by the practice of discreet and seasonable silence. 
"With these powers of eloquence, Mahomet was an illiterate 
Barbarian : Ms youth had never been instructed in the arts 
of reading and writing;* the common ignorance exempted 
Mm fi-om shame or reproach, but he was reduced to a 
narrow circle of existence, and deprived of those faithful 
mirrors, wMch reflect to our mind the minds of sages and 
heroes. Yet the book of nature and of man was open to 
Ms view ; and some fancy has been indulged in the political 
and philosopMcal observations wMch are ascribed to the 
Arabian traveller. f He cojnpares the nations and the reli- 

i * Those who believe that Mahomet could read or write, are incapable 
of reading what is written, with another pen, in the Suras, or chapters 
of the Koran, 7. 29. 96. These tests, and the tradition of the Sonna, 
are admitted, without doubt, by Abulfeda (in Tit. c. 7} ; Gagnier (Kot. 
ad Abulfed. p. 15) ; Pocock (Specimen, p. 151) ; Reland (de Beligione 
Mohammedica, p. 236); and Sale (Preliminary Discourse, p. 42). 
Mr. 'White, almost alone, denies the ignorance, to accuse the imposture, 

■ of the prophet. His arguments are far from satisfactory. Two short 
trading journeys to the fairs of Syria were surely not sufficient to 
infuse a science so rare among the citizens of Slecca; it was not in the 
cool deUberate act of a treaty that Mahomet would bare dropped the 
mask ; nor can any conclusion be drawn from the words of disease and 
delirium. The Idtered youth, before he aspired to the prophetic cha- 
racter, must have often exercised, in private life, the arts of reading 
and writing; and his first converts of his own family would have 
been the first to detect and upbraid his scandalous hypocrisy. 
(White’s Sermons, p. 203, 204. Kotes, p. 36 — 38.) 

, f The count de Boulainvilliers (Yie de Mahomed, p. 202 — 228,) 
‘leads his Arabian pupil, like the Telemachus of Fenelon, or the Cyrus 
of Ramsay. His journey to the court of Persia is probably a fiction; 
nor can I trace the origin of his exclamation, “Les Grecs sont popr- 
tant des hommfe.”^''The two Syrian journeys are expressed by almost 
all the Arabian writeis, both Mahometans and Christians. (Gagnier, 
ad Abuifed. p. 10.) [Ockley (p. 9) says that Boulainvilliers “pretends 
to hard taken his accounts from Arabian authors, but does not name 
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gions of the earth ; discovers th.c -sveakness of ( lie Persian 
and Eoman monarchies ; beholds, with pitv and indignatio!!, 
the degeneracy of the times ; and resolve's (o unite, under 
one God and one king, tlie inn'ncible spirit and prliuitivo 
virtues of the Arabs. Our more accurate iuqiiirv will 
suggest, that instead of visiting the courts, the camps, the 
temples, of the East, the two jounie}'s of IMahonict into 
Syria were confined to the fairs of Bostra and Dainriscus ; 
that he was only thirteen years of age when he accomjianied 
the caravan of his uncle, and that his duty compelled him 
to return as soon as he had disposed of the merchandize of 
Gadijah. In these hasty and superficial e.vcursione, the 
■eye of genius might discern some objects invisible to his 
grosser companions; some seeds of knowledge might be 
east upon a fruitful soil ; but his ignorance of the Syriac 
language must have checked his curiosity; aud I cannot 
perceive in the life or writings of IMaliomet, that his 
prospect was far extended beyond the limits of the Arabian 
•world. From everj' region of that solitary world, tlie 
pilgrims of Mecca were annually assembled by the calls of 
devotion and comnaercc; in the free concourse of multi- 
tudes, a simple citizen, in his native tongue, might study 
the political state .and character of the tribes, the theory 
nnd practice of the Jews .and Christians. Some useful 
strangers might be tempted, or forced, to implore the rights 
of hospitality; and the enemies of Jlahomet have named 
the Jew, the Persian, and the Syrian monk, whom the}' 
aecuse of lending their secret aid to the composition ot 
the Koran.* Conversation enriches the under.slanding’, 
ibut solitude is the school of genius ; and the uniformity of 
a work denotes the hand of a single artist. From his 
e.arliest youth, Mahomet was addicted to religious contem- 
plation ; each year, during the month of Eamadan, hc_ with- 
drew from the world and from the arras of Cadijah ; in iho 

a single authority. In short, ho has given to the world a romance, ^ 
•not a Iiistory.” — ^E d.] ■* I am not at leisure to purstie the 

fahle.s or conjectures which n.amc the Etrangers accused or eu =j)ccted 
■hy tho inCdels of Mecca. {Kor.an, c. 16, p. 223; c. 35, p. 2f'., with 
Sale's Bemarks; Pridcaux's Life of Mahomet, p. 22-^27 l O.igniff, 
Not. ad Abulfed. p. 11. 74 ; Staracci, tom. it. p. ■400.) Pri- 

dcauxhas observed that tho transaction must have hern rCrrct, end 
dhat the scene lay in the heart of Arabia. 
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cave of Hera, three miles from Mecca,* he consulted the 
spirit of fraud or enthusiasm, •whose abode is not in the. 
heavens, hut in the mind of the prophet. The faith -which,, 
under the name of Islam, he preached to his family ani 
nation, is compoimded of an eternal truth, and a necessary- 
fiction, That thebe is ohex oke Gon, aed that Mauoacet'; 

IS THE APOSTEE OE GOH. 

It is the boast of the Jewish apologists, that while the-, 
learned nations of antiquity were deluded by the fables of 
Polytheism, their simple ancestors of Palestine preserved, 
the knowledge and worship of the true God. The moral- 
attributes of Jehovah may not easily be reconciled -with the- 
standard of Inman virtue; his metaphysical qualities are- 
darkly expressed ; but each page ot the Pentateuch and the, 
Prophets is an evidence of his power; the unity of his 
name is inscribed on the first table of the law; and his 
sanctuary was never defiled by any -visible image of the 
invisible essence. After the ruin of the temple, the faith 
of the Hebrew exiles was purified, fixed, and enlightened, 
by the spiritual devotion of the synagogue; and the au- 
thority of Mahomet -will not justify his perpetual reproach, 
that the Jews of Mecca or Medina adored Ezra as the son of 
God.f But the children of Israel had ceased to be a 
people ; and the religions of the world were guilty, at least 
in the eyes of the prophet, of giving sons, or daughters, or 
.companions to the supreme God. In the rude idolatry of 
the Arabs, the crime is manifest and audacious ; the Sabiaus 
are poorly excused by the pre-eminence of the first planet, 
or intelligence, in their celestial hierarchy; and in the 
Magian system the conflict of the two principles betrays 
the imperfection of the conqueror. The Christians of the 
seventh century had insensibly relapsed into a semblance 
of Paganism ; their public and private vows were addressed 
to the relics and images that disgraced the temples of the 


* Abulfeda, in Vit. c. 7, p. 15. Gagnier, tom. i. p. 133. 135. The 
Bitnation of mount Hera is remarked by Abulfeda (Geograph. Arab, 
■p. 4). Tet Mabomet had never read of the cave of Egeria, ubi noc- 
■’txwnte Numa constitnebat amiose, of the Idsean mount, where Minos 
conversed with Jove, &c. "t Kor^n, c. 9, p, 163. • AI 

Beidawi, and the other commentators quoted by Sale, adhere to- the 
charge; hut I do not undirstajidvthat it is coloured by the mort 
obscure or absurd tradition ^±he Talmudists, 
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.East; tlie throne of the Almighty ■was darkened hy a cloud 
of mar^rs, and saints, and angels, the ohjccts of populaf 
veneration; and the CoUyridian heretics, who flourished in 
■the fruitful soil of Arabia, invested the virgin Ufarv -vritli 
.the name and honours of a goddess.’’- The mysteries of 
the Trinity and Incarnation appear to contradict the ])rin- 
ciple of the divine unity. In their obvious sense, the}- 
introduee three equal deities, and transform the man .Tesus 
.into the substance of the son of God;t an orthodor com- 
mentary -will satisfy only a believing mind; intemperate 
curiosity and zeal had tom the veil of the sanctuary ; and 
each of the Oriental sects was eager to confess that all, 
except themselves, deserved the reproach of idolatrj- .and 
jiolytheism. The creed of Mahomet is free from susjiicion 
or ambiguity; and the Koran is a glorious testimony to 
the unity of God. The prophet of iNfccca rejected the 
worship of idols and men, of stars and planets, on the 
rational principle that whatever rises must set, that what- 
ever is born must die, that whatever is corruptible must 
•decay and perish.J In the author of the univcr.se, his 
.rational enthusiasm confessed ind adored an infinite and 
' eternal being, tvithout form or place, without issue or 

* Hottinger, Hist. Orient, p. 223 — 22S. Tlie CoUyridian hereby 'wa.s 
carried from Thrace to Arabia by some -ivomcn, and tbe nanio was 
borrowed from the KoXXipir. nr c.ako, which they ofTcred to tlio goil- 
Aess. This example, that of Ecryllus bishop of Boslra (i-iuseb. Hist. 
Eccles, 1. C, c. 33,) and several othcre, may cren'o tbc reproacii, 

. Ai-abia hreresewn ferax. -f The three gods in the Koran 

(c. 4, p. 81; c. 5, p. 92,) are obviously directed ng.aii’.st our C.albolic 
mystery; but the Arabic commentators understand them of. tho 
I'ather, the Son, and the Virgin Mary, an hcretic,ai trinity, main- 
-tained, as it is said, hy eomo Barbarians at tho Council of ;l'!cc. 
(Eutych. Annal. tom. i. p. 440.) But Hie existence of tho ^[ariar^i!cs 
i.s denied hy tho candid Bcausohre (Unit dii 3I.anicI)4i=uie, tom. i. 
p. 532,) and ho derives the mistake from tlio avord Jlonah, l!:e Holy 
Ghost, which in some Oriental tongues is of t!\e leiniuinc gendcr. aiid 
is figuratively styled the mother of Christ in tho Gospel of the Xaxa- 
.renes. [The Hebreav term is nil of which tho first ?:jnifi- 

.cation i.s Ircuth ; with this the German R'lxnji, m'-l-', is raiuealiy con- 
nected. Jltiach hal'odcsdi are tho words, to wh;ch avc h.arc given the 
form of “ The Holy Ghost" — ^E d.] ' . . , , 

^ This train of thought is philosophically rxemplified in tlic cha- 
Tacter ol Abraham, wlio opposed jn-Chaldea tlie fir.-t jiitrodiiction of 
•Idolatry. (Koran, c. C, p. 100. D’HcfbeJot Bibliot Orient, p. 13.) 
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girnilitudc; present to our most secret tliouglits, existing 
br the necessitr of his omi nature, and deriving from 
himself all moral and intellectual perfection. These sub- 
lime truths, thus announced in the language of the prophet,*" 
are linnlr held by his disciples, and defined with meta- 
physical precision by the interpreters of the Koran. A 
philosophic theist might subscribe the popular creed of the 
Slahometans :f a creed too sublime perhaps for our present 
hiculties. "What object remains for the fancy, or even the 
understanding, when we have abstracted from tbe nnhnown 
substance all ideas of time and space, of motion and matter, 
of sensation and reSection ? The first principle of reason 
and revelation was confirmed by the voice of 3Iahomet ; his 
proselytes, from India to Uloroeco, are distinguished by 
tbe name of Unitarians; and the danger of idolatry has 
been prevented by tbe interdiction of images. The doctrine 
of eternal decrees and absolute predestination is strictly 
embraced by the Slahometans and they struggle with the 
common difficulties, Tioic to reconcile the prescience of &od 
,'with the freedom and responsibility of man : lioia to explain 
the permission of evE tinder the reign of infinite pov-'cr and 
infinite goodness. 

The G-od of nature has written his existence on all his 
works, and hi.s law in the heart of man. To restore the 
knowledge of the one and the practice of the other, has 
been the real or pretended aim of tbe prophets of every 
age : the liberality of Blahoraet allowed to his predecessors 
the sarnexreuit which he claimed for himself; and the chain 
of inspiration was prolonged from the fall of Adam to the 
promulgation of the Koran.} During that period, some 
rays of prophetic light had been imparted to one hundred 


^ Sea the Koran, particnlarly the second (p, 30,) the fiKy.seventh 
. {p- 43T,) the •fifcT.fiighth (p. 441,) chapters, which proclaim the omni- 
^ poteace of the Cheater. f Tbe most oithodos creeds are 

, translated hr Tococt (Specimen) p. 274. 284 — 292) ; Odder (Hist-, of 
tbe Saracens, roL ii. p. S2 — 95) ; Eeland (de Eeligion. iloham. 1. 1, 
p. 7 — IS) ; and Chardin. (Voyages en Perse, tom. ir. p, 4 — 28.) The 
great truth that God is without similitude, is foolishly criticised by 
llsracci (Alcoran, tbm, L part 3, v. ST — 94,) because he made man 
after his own image. J Eeland, de Eelig. iloham. h 1, 

p. 17 — 47. Sale’s Preliminary 'Aliseonrse, p. 73 — TO. Voyage de^ 
Chardin, tom. ir. p. 28—37, and 37 — 47, for the Persian additio^ 
“All is the vicar of Godi” Tet tha precise nomher of propheti-'is- 
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and twenty-four thousand of tLo elect, discriminated by 
their respective measure of virtue niul grace; tliree hun- 
dred and thirteen apostles were sent with a sjjceial com- 
mission to recall their country from idolatry and nee ; ono 
hundred and four volumes had been dictated by the holy 
spirit ; and six legislators of transcendent brightness have 
announced to mankind the six successive revelations ot 
various rites, but of ono immutable religion. The authority 
and station of Adam, 27oah, Abraham, Moses, Chri-nt, and 
Mahomet, rise in just gradation above each other; but 
whosoever hates or rejects any one of the prophets is 
numbered with the infidels. The writings of tlie patriarchs 
were extant only in the apocr 3 'phal copies of the Greeks 
and Syrians ;* the conduct of Adam had not entitled him 
to the gratitude or respect of his children; the seven 
precepts of bfoah were observed by an inferior and imper- 
fect class of the proselytes of the synagogue, f and the 
memory of Abraham was obscurclj' rcvcrcil by the Sabi.ans 
in his native land of Chaldea ; of the mjTiads of prophets, 
Moses and Christ alone lived and reigned; and the remnant 
of the inspired writings was comprised in the books of the 
Old and the New Testament. The miraculous story of 
Moses is consecrated and embellished in llie Koran ;J and 
the captive Jev/s enjoy the secret revenge of impo.sing their 
own belief on the nations whoso recent creeds they (ieride. 
Tor the author of Christianity, the Mahometans arc taught 


not an article of faith. * For the apocryphal hoolra 

of Adam, see Fahricius, Codex Peoudcpigmjjlms V. T. p. 27 — 22 ; 
of Seth, p. 154—157 ; of Enoch, p. ICO— 212. But the bool: of Enoch 
is consecrated, • in some measure, by the quoUtion of the apti'Uo 
St. Jude ; and a long legendary fragment is alleged hy Syuccllus pud 
Scaliger. [Copies of the book of Enoch were brought from Ahy.r-inia 
hy Bruce. That which he deposited in tlio Bodleian Library .at 
Oxford, w.as translated hy Archbishop Laurence, and puMi'-hoJ at 
Oxford in 1821. A third edition in 2 vole. Svo. revised and ac- 
companied hy the original text in Ethiopic characters, appcan’il ia 
1838. Another copy of the MS. w.as presented to the KingV Library 
at Paris. — E d.] 

The Eoven precepts of Koah aro explained hy Mar.diam (Canpi:. 
Chronicus, p. 154 — 180,) who adopts, on this occasion, the Icarain:; 
and credulity of Selden. t The articles of Ado.i. A’oa/,, 

Airaiiam, Moses, &c,, in tho Bihliotbeqaa of D'llerhclof, arc gaily 
bedecked with the fanciful IcgciUls of tho Jlnhorai tan?, who h.v;o 
built on the ground-work of Scripture and the Talmud. 

4 
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bj the prophet to entertain a high and niTsterions rere- 
rence.'- “ Yerilj. Christ Jesus, the son of Mary, is the 
apostle of G-od, and his nord. ■which he conveyed unto 
Maiy, and a spirit proceeding from him: honourable in 
this -world, and in the -world to come; and one of those 
■who approach near to the presence of God.” t The -won- 
. ders of the genuine and apocryphal gospels i are profusely 
heaped on his .head ; and the Latin, church has not dis- 
dained to borro-w from the Koran the immaculate concep- 
tion § of his virgin mother. Met Jesus "was a mere mortal ; 
and at the day of judgment, his - testimony -will serve to 
condemn both the Jews, who reject him as a prophet, and 
the Christians, who adore him as the Son of (^d. The 
malice of his enemies aspersed his reputation, and conspired 
against his life; but their intention only was guilty, a 
phantom or a criminal was substituted on the cross, and 
the innocent saint was translated to the seventh heaven.^ 
During siv hundred years the gospel was the way of truth 
.and salvation: but the Christians insensibly forgot both 
the laws and the example of their founder ; and Mahomet 
-was instructed by the Gnostics to accuse the church, as 
■ well as the synagogue, of corrupting the integrity of the 

* Koran, c. 7, p. 128, &a; c. 10, p. 173, &c. D’Herbelot, p. 647, 5:c. 

+ Koran, a 3, p. 40 ; c. 4, p. 80. D'Herbetot, p. 399, &a 

t See -the gospel of St. Thomas, or of the Infancy, in the Codex 
"Apocryphus K. T. of Fabricius, who collects the various testimonies 
concerning it (p, 12S — 15S). It was published in Greek by Cotelier, 
and in Arabic by Sike, who thinks our present copy more recent than 
. Hahomet. Tet his quotations agree with the original about the speech, 
of Christ in his cradle, his living birds of clav, &a {Sils, c. 1, p. 168, 
- 169 ; a 36, p. 198, 199 ; c. 46, p. 206. Cotelkr, c. 2, p: 160, 161.) 

§ It is darkly hinted in the Koran (c. 3, p. 39,) and more clearly 
explained by the tradition of the Sonnites. (S^e’s Kote, and Ha- 
racci, tom. ii. p. 112.) In the twelfth century, the immaculate con- 
ception was condemned by St. Bernard as a presumptuous novelty. 
(Fra Paolo, Istoria del ConcUio di Trento, L 2.) 

^ See the Koran, a 3, v. 53, and c. 4, v. 156, of Maracci's edition. 
Dens est prasstantissimus dolose agentium (an odd praise) . . . neo 
crucifixerunt earn, sed objecta est eis similitudo : an expression that 
.may suit -with the system of the Doceies; bat the commentators 
believe (llaracci, tom. iL p. 113 — 115,173; Sale, p.42, 43. - 79,) that 
another man, a friend or an enemy, was crucified in the likeness of 
Jesus; a fable which they had read in the gospel of St. Barnabas, and 
which had been started as early as the time of Irenseus, by some 
Ebiouite heretics. (Beausohre, Hist, du JlI.qnicheLsme, tom. ii p. 25. ' 
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sacred text.* The piety of Moses and of Christ rejoiced in 
the assurance of a future prophet, more illustrious than 
themselves: the evangelic promise of the JParacIcfc, or 
Holy Ghost, was prefigured in the name, and accomplished 
in the person, of Mahomet, f the greatest and the last of the 
apostles of God. 

The communication of ideas requires a similitude of 
thought and language ; the discourse of a philosopher would 
vibrate without effect on the ear of a peasant; yet how 
minute is the distance of their understandings, ’if it be 
compared with the contact of an infinite and a finite 
mind, with the word of God expressed by the tongue or 
the pen of a mortal? The inspiration of the Hebrew 
prophets, of the apostles and evangelists of Christ, might 
not be incompatible with the exercise of tlieir reason 
and memory ; and the diversity of their genius is strongly 
marked in "the style and composition of the books of the 
Old and Hew Testament, But Mahomet was content 
■nith a character, more humble, yet more sublime, of a simple 
;editor; the substance of the Koran, + according to himself 
or his disciples, is uncreated and eternal ; subsisting in the 
essence of the Deity, and inscribed with a pen of light on 
the table of his everlasting decrees. A paper copy, in a 
•volume of silk and gems, was brought down to the lowest 
heaven by the angel Gabriel, who, under the Jewish economy, 
had indeed been dispatched on the most important errands ; 
and this trusty messenger successively revealed the chapters 
and verses to the Arabian prophet. Instead of a perpetual 

^toaheim, tie Reb, Clirist. p. S53.) * ThU cb.ir^e i.'? 

obscnrely urged in the Koran (c. 3,p. •)">) ; but neither Jhahomet, nor 
his follower.s, are EuiGcicnUy versed in iaugu.avcs and criticism to pire 
nny weight or colour to their suspicion?. Yet the Arians and Kes- 
torians could relate some stone?, .and the illiterate j.ropiict might 
listen to the bold assertions of the llaniclraans. See IIea\i«obre, 
tom. i. p. 291 — 305. + Among the propbecics of the Old 

and Kew Testament, which are perverted hy the fraud or ignorance of 
the JIu.ssulmans, they apply to the prophet the promise of ti;o /’ara- 
dete, or Comforter, wluch had been already usurjied hy the Moa- 
tanists and ilanicbmans (Ecausohre, Hist. Critique du Jfar.iciiyfme, 
tom. L p. 203, kc.,) and the easy change of letter? a-rfucXiTcg for 
Trap&KXijTot;, aSTords the etymology of the name of Jfohammcu. 
(Maracci, tom. i. part 1, p. 15—28). i for the Koran, 

see R’Herhclot, p. 85 — 88, 'M.aracci, tom. i. in 1 it. .'loiiamrncd. 
p, 32 — 15, S.alc, I’rclimina^ry Discourse, p. SO— 70. 
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and perfeefc measure of the divine -vviU, the fragments of the 
Eoran were produced at the discretion of Mahomet ; each 
revelation is suited to the emergencies of his policy or 
passion; and all contradiction is removed hy the sa\'ing: 
maxim, that any text of Scripture is abrogated or modified 
by any subsequent passage. The vrord of God, and of the- 
apostle, Tvas diligently recorded by his disciples on palm- 
leaves and the shoulder-bones of mutton; and the pages, 
without order or connection, were cast into a domestic chest 
in the custody of one of his wives. Two years after the 
death of Mahomet, the sacred volume was collected and 
published by his friend and successor Abubeker ; the work 
was reGsed by the caliph Othman, in the thirtieth year of 
the Hegira ; and the various editions of the Koran assert 
the same miraculous privilege of a uniform and incorruptible 
text. In the spirit of enthusiasm or vanity, the prophet 
rests the truth of his mission on the merit of bis book, auda- 
ciously challenges both men and angels to imitate the- 
beauties of a single page, and presumes to assert that God 
alone could dictate this incomparable performance.'* This 
argument is most powerfully addressed to a devout Arabian, 
whose mind is atttmed to faith and rapture, whose ear is 
delighted by the music of soimds, and whose ignorance i& 
incapable of comparing the productions of human genius.'k 
The harmony and copiousness of stv'le -will not reach, in a 
version, the European infidel; he will peruse with impa- 
tience the endless incoherent rhapsody of fable, and precept^ 
and declamation, which seldom excites a sentiment or an 
idea, which sometimes crawls in the dust, and is sometimes- 
lost in the clouds. The divine attributes exalt the fancy of 
the Arabian missionary ; but his loftiest strains must yield 
to the sublime simplicity of the book of Job, composed in a; 
xemote age, in the same country, and in the same langmige.J 

■* Eoran, c. 17. v. 'SO. In Sale, p. 2-35, 236. In Maracci, p. 410. 

Tet a sect of Arabians vras persuaded, that it might he equalled.' 
or surpasHed by a human pen (Pococt, Specimen, p. 2-21, &c.) ; and 
Slaracc-i (the polemic is too hard for the translator) derides tho 
rhyming affectation of the most applauded passage, (tom. L part 2, 
p. 69 — 75). d Colloquia (-vrhether real or fabulous) in 

media Arabia atque ab Arablbus habita. (Lo-svtb, dePoesi Hebrajorum 
Pwelect. 82 — 34, rrith his German editor Michaelis, Epimetron 4.) 
Tefciiichaelis (p. 671-^67.3,) has detected many Egyptian images, the- 
elephanti.asis, papyrus, Eile, crocodile, ^&c. The language is ambi- 
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If tlie composition of the ICopn exceed tiic faculties of a 
man, to wljat superior intelligence should tvo ascribe the 
Iliad of Homer or the Philippics of Demosthenes ? In all 
religions, the life of the founder supplies the silence of his 
■written revelation ; the sajings of 3rahomct ivcrc so many 
lessons of truth; his actions so many examples of virtue; 
and the public and private memorials were pve=en-ed by his 
wives and companions. At the end of two hundred ycar.s, 
the Sonna, or oral law, -was fixed and consecrated by the 
labours of A1 Bochari, who discriminated seveu thousand 
two hundred and seventy-five traditions, from a mass of 
three hundred thousand reports, of a more doubtfid or sj)u- 
rious character, Hach day' the pious autlior prayed in the 
temple of Mecca, and performed his nblnlions with the 
water of Zcmzem ; the pages were successively deposited on 
the pulpit, and the sepulchre of the apostle ; and tlic work has 
been approved by the four orthodox sects of the Sonnites.*’ 

The mission of the ancient prophets, of Closes, and of 
.Tesus, had been confirmed by many splendid prodigies : and 
Mahomet was repeatedly urged, by the inhabitants of Mecca 
and Medina, to produce a similar eridcncc of his divine 
legation ; to call down from heaven the angel or the volume 
of his revelation, to create a garden in the desert, or to 
kindle a conflagration in the unbelieving city. As often as 
he is pressed by the demands of the Korcish, he involvc.s 
himself in the obscure boast of vision and prophecy, appc.als 
to the internal proofs of his doctrine, and shields himself 
behind the providence of God, who refuses those sigu-s and 
wonders that would depreciate the merit of faith and .aggra- 
vate the guilt of infidelity. But the modest or angry tone 
of his apologies betrays his wealuiess and vexation; and 
these passages of scandal cst.ablish, beyond suspicion, the 
integrity of the Koran-i" The votaries of Mahomet arc 

guouBlj- .styled, Aralica-JTclraia. The ra'cmbl.iiice of the fbter di.i- 
lects ■svas much more visiWe in their chiUlliood than in their mature 
age. (Michaclis, p. 6S2. Schiiltcns, in Pnefat. Joh.) 

* A1 Bochari died A.H. 22t. See B’Herhclot, p. 20S. ^10. S2" 
Gagnier, Xot. ad Abulfed, c. 10,p.33. + moor 

reniar’aihly, Koran, c. 2. 0.12,13.17. Pridc.aux (Life of 3!a!ioTr.f ', 
p. IS, 10,) has confounded the inipofior. Jrnrayr:, v.-ifh n myro 
learned apparatus, has shewn that the pa'jage’ a-Iiich dray Iu.t inini- 
cles are clear and positive, (Koran, tom. i. p.ari 2, p. 7-yl 2,) .an'd'tho'e 
which .seem to assert them, arc ambiguous and iuaa2;cieut (fi.12 — I'l).' 



more assured than liiinself of his miraculous gifts, and their 
conlideiicG and creduHtj' increase as they arc farther removed 
from tlie time and place of Ids spiritual exjdoits. Thoy 
belicvo or ailirin tliat trees went fortli to meet liim ; that he 
was saluted by stones ; that water gushed from his fingers, 
tliat he fed tlie hungry, cured the side, and raised tlie dead ; 
that a beam groaned to him ; tliat a camel complained te 
him; that a shoulder of mutton informed him of its being 
poisoned ; and that both animate and inanimate nature were 
equally subject to the apostle of God.'^’ Ills dream of a noc- 
turnal journey is seriously described as a real and corporbal 
transaction. A mysterious .animal, the boralc, conveyed him 
-from the temple of Mecca to that of Jerusalem; Avitli his 
companion G.ahricl, ho successively ascended the seven 
heavens, and received and repaid the salutations of the 
patriarchs, the prophets, and tho angels, in their respective 
mansions. Beyond the seventh heaven, IMnhoraet alone was 
permitted to proceed ; he passed the veil of unity, approached 
within two bow-shots of the throne, and felt a cold that 
pierced him to the heart, when his shoulder was touched by 
tlio band of God. After this familiar, thongb important 
•conversation, ho again descended to Jcrusidem, remounted 
•the boralv, returned to 3J'ccca, and performed in tho tenth 
part of a night the journey of many thousand j'cars.f Ac- 


* See tlic Specimen Hist. Arabum, the text of Abulpliaragiu.^, p. 17, 
ibo notes of Pocock, i). 1S7 — ISO. D'Herbolot Bibliotbbqiio Orientale, 

р. 70, 77. Voyages de Cbardin, tom.iv. p. 200 — 203. Jlni-acci (Koran, 
tom. i. p. 22 — 0-1,) has most l.aboriouBly collected .and confuted tho 

, miracles and prophecies of Mahomet, which, according to some writers, 
amount to three thou.sand. [“Souio of tho doctors of Islamism have 
computed them at four thousand four hundred and fifty, while others 
' Lave held that tho more remarkable ones were not fewer than a thou- 
sand. Professor Leo's ti-anslation of Mirza Ibrahim states that tho 
miracles recorded of SInhomet almost exceed enumeration.” Seo 
Note to Bohn’s Ocklcy, p. CO. — Ed.] _ + Tho nocturnal 

journey is circumstantially related by Abulfeda (in Vit. Slobammed. 

с. 19, p. 33,) who wishes to think it a vision; by Pridcaux (p. 31 — -10,) 
who aggravates the absurdities; and by Gagnier (tom. i. p. 252 — 3-i3,) 
who declares, from tho zealous A1 Jannabi, that to deny this journey, 
is to disbelieve tho Koran. Yet tho Koran, without naming either 
heaven,- or Jcrnsalcm, or IMccca, has only dropped a mysterious hint : 
Laus illi qui tn’.n.stulit Eciwum snum ah oratorio Haram nd oratorium 
romotiesimum. (Koran, c. 17. v. 1, in ’Mapacci, tom. ii. p. 407, for 

• Sale’s version js.u'-oyo licentious.) A slcndet iStsiS for the aiirial striic* 
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cording to another legend, the apostle confounded in a 
national assembly the malicious challenge of the Koreish. 
His resistless word split asunder the orb of the moon : the 
obedient planet stooped from her station in the slcy, accom-' 
plished the seven revolutions round the Caaba, saluted 
Mahomet in the Arabian tongue, and suddenly contracting 
her dimensions, entered at the collar, and issued forth 
through the sleeve, of his shirt.* The vulgar are amused 
with these marvellous tales ; but the gravest of the Mussul- 
man doctors imitate the modesty of their master, and indulge 
a latitude of faith or interpretation.! They might speci- 
ously allege, that in preaching the religion, it was needless 
to violate the harmony, of nature ; that a creed unclouded 
with mystery may be e.vcused from miracles; and that, 
the sword of Mahomet was not less potent than the rod of 
Moses. 

The polytheist is oppressed and distracted by the variety 
of superstition : a thousand rites of E^ptian origin were 
interwoven with the essence of the Mosaic law; and the spirit 
of the gospel had evaporated in the pageantry of the church. 
The prophet of Mecca was tempted by prejudice, or policy, 
or patriotism, to sanctify the rites of the Arabians, and 
the custom of idsiting the holy stone of the Caaba. But 
the precepts of Mahomet himself inculcate a more simple 
and rational piety : prayer, fasting, and alms, are the reli- 
gious duties of a Mussulman ; and he is encouraged to hope, 
that prayer will carry him half way to God, fasting will bring 
him to the door of his palace, and alms will gain him admit- 

ture of tradition. * In the prophetic style, which uses the 

present or past for the future, Mahomet had said, — ^Appropinquavit 
bora ot acissa est luna. (Koran, c. 54. v. 1, in Maraoci, tom. ii. p. 68S.) 
This figure of rhetoric has been converted into a fact, which is said to 
be attested by the most respectable eye-iritnessos. (Maracci, tom. ii. 
p. CDO.) The festival is still celebrated by the Persians (Chardin, 
tom. iv. p. 201) ; and the legend is tediously spun out by Gagnier 
(Vie de Mahomet, tom. i. p. 183 — 234) ; on the faith, ns it should 
seem, of the credulous A1 Jannabi. Yet a Mahometan doctor has 
arraigned the credit of the principal witness (apud Pococic, Specimen, 
p. 187) ; the beat interpreters are content with the simple sense of the 
Koran; (A1 Bydawi, apud Hettinger, Hist. Oiient. 1. 2, p. 302,) and 
the silence of Ahulfeda is worthy of a prince and a philosoplicr. , 

•I Abulpharagius, in S^c;mep Hist. Arab. p. 17, and his Ecepticiam 
is justified in the, notsAif Pocock, p.190 — 194^ fypupdho purest 
-V '35- 
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■distinction from the Jevrs and Christians, the Friday in each 
•sveek is set apart for the useful institution of public vrorship ; 
the people are assembled in the mosch ; and the iman, some 
respectable elder, ascends the pulpit, to begin the prayer 
and pronounce the sermon. But the Mahometan religion 
is destitute of priesthood or sacrifice and the independent 
spirit of fanaticism looks down -with contempt on the ministers 
and the slaves of superstition. II. The voluntaryt penance 
of the ascetics, the torment and glory of their lives, -w-as 
odious to a prophet who censured in his companions a rash 
TO'n- of abstaining from flesh, and -women, and sleep ; and 
firmly declared that he would suffer no monks in his reli- 
gion.'l Yet he instituted, in each year, a fast of thirty days; 
and strenuously recommended the observance, as a discipline 
which purifies the soul and subdues tlie body, as a salutary 
■exercise of obedience to the •will of God and his apostle. 
During the month of Eamadan, from the rising to the setting 
ef the sun, the Mussulman abstains from eating, and drink- 
ing, and women, and baths, and perfumes ; from all nourish- 
ment that can restore his strength, from all pleasure that 
can gratify his senses. In the revolution of the lunar year, 
"the Eamadan coincides by turns with the winter cold and 
the summer heat; and the patient martyr, without assuag- 
ing his thirst with a drop of water, must expect the close of 
a tedious and sultry day. The intei’diction of wine, peculiar 
to some orders of priests or hermits, is converted by Ma- 
homet alone into a positive and general law :§ and a con- 


■the Turks. * [Sacrifice?, though not a regular part of tho 

Tllahometan ritual, are offered by pilgrims at Mecca. Slahomet set tho 
•example of this, by slaying sixty-three camels, -when he visited tho 
•Caaba, in the tenth year of the Hegira. Ocklcy, ii. 69, edit. Bohn. 

Ed.] + Mahomet (Sale’s Koran, c. 9, p. 153,) reproaches 

-the Christians with taking their priests and monks for their lords, 
"besides God. Yet JIaracci (Prodromus, part 3, p. 69, 70,) excuses tho 
•worship, especially of the pope ; and quotes, from the Koran itself, the 
■case of Eblis, or Satan, who was cast from heaven for refusing to adore, 
Adam. J Koran, c. 5, p. 91, and Sale’s note, which refers 

•to the authority of Jallaloddin and Al Beidawi. D'Herbelot declares, 
that Mahomet condemned la I'ie rdigteusc ; and that tho first swarms 
of fakir.?, dervises, &c., did not appear till after the year 300 of tho 
Hegira. (Bibliot. Orient, p. 292. 718.) § See tho douhlo 

prohibition (Koran, c. 2, p. 25; c. 5, p. 91); the one in the stylo of a 
Itgielator, the other in that of a fanatic. The public and-.prvyato 
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sider.'i'ble porHon of tlio globe has abjured, at bis command, 
tbe use of that salutarj', though dangerous, liquor. These 
p-ainful restraints arc, doubtless, infringed by the libertine 
and eluded by the hypocrite ; but the legislator, by Trhom 
they are enacted, cannot surely be accused of alluring bis 
proselytes by the indulgence of their sensual appetites. 
III. The charity of the 3Iabometan5 descends to the 
animal creation : and the Koran repeatedly inculcates, 
not ns a merit, but .as a strict and indisnensable duty, the 
relief of the indigent and unfortunate, ilabomet, perhaps, 
is the only lanTgivcr i;rbo has defined the precise measure of 
ciiarity : the standard may vary vith the degree and nature 
of property, as it consists either in money, in com or cattle, 
in fruits or merchandise ; but the iMnssuhnan does not ac- 
complish the lavr, unless he bestows a ieniJi of his revenne ; 
and if his conscience accuses him of fraud or extortion, the 
tenth, under the idea of restitution is enlarged to 
Benevolence is the foundation of justice, sincewc areforbidden’ 
to injure those wbom wc are bound to assist. A prophet may 
reveal the secrets of heaven and of futurity; but in bis moral 
precepts he can only repeat the lessons of our oim he.arts. 

The two articles of belief, and the four practical duties of 
Islam, are guarded by rewards and pixnishm'ents ; and the 
faith of the iMussulman is devoutly fixed on the event of the 
judgment and the last day. The prophet has not presumed 
to determine the moment of that awful catastrophe, though, 
he darkly announces the signs, both in heaven and e.arth, 
which will precede the universal dissolution, when life shall 
bo destroyed, and tbe order of creation shall be confounded 
in the primitive chaos. At the blast of the fmmpet, new 
worlds will start into being; angels, genii, and men, null 
arise from the dead, and the human soul will again be 
united to tlic body. The doctrine of the resurrection was 


EDoiivcs of 3!lalio.*nei arc investijated by Prideaur (Life of Slabomet, 
p,-62 — 04,) and Sale, (Preliminaty Discourse, p. 124.) 

* Tee jealousy of Maracai (Prodromus, part -4, p. 33,) prompts him 
*to enumerate the more liberal alms of the Catholics of Itomo. Fifteen 
great hospitals are open to m-any thousand patients and pilgrims, 
fifteen hundred maidens are annually portioned, fifty-six charity- 
schools are founded for both sexes, one hundred and twenty confrater- 
nities relieve the '.vants of ^eir brethren, &:c. The benevolence . 
London is still more extensivrf but I nm afraid that much more is tu 
bo ascribed to the humanity, than to the religion, of the people. 
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first entertained by the Egyptians;* and their mummies 
tvere embalmed, their pyramids trere constructed, to pro- 
. serve the ancient mansion of the soul, during a period of 
three thousand pars. But the attempt is partial anci 
unavailing; and it is tvith a more philosophic spirit thsf 
Mahomet relies on the omnipotence of the Creator, whoso 
word can re-animate the breathless clay, and collect the 
innumerable atoms, that no longer retain their form or 
substance.t The intermediate state of the soul it is hard 
to decide ; and those who most firmly believe her immaterial 
nature, are at a loss to understand how she can think or act 
without the agency of the organs of sense. ■ 

The reimion of the soul and body will be followed by the 
final judgment of mankind; and, in his copy of the Magian 
picture, the prophet has too faithfully represented the 
forms of proceeding, and even the slow and successive 
operations, of an earthly tribunal. By his intolerant adver- 
saries he is upbraided for e.vtending, even to themselves, the 
hope of salvation ; for asserting the blackest heresy, that 
every man who believes in God, and accomplishes ■ good 
worlcs, may expect in the last day a favourable sentence. 
Such rational indifference is ill adapted to the character of a 
fanatic; nor’ is it probable- that a messenger from heaven 
should depreciate the value and necessity of his omi revela- 
tion. In the idiom' of the Koran,§ the belief of God is 

* See Herodotus (1. 2, c. 123,) and our learned countryman, Sir 
John Harsham (Canon. Chronicus, p. 4C). Tho ’Aciji of the eame 
writer (p. 25-1 — 274) is an ehaborato sketch of tho infernal i-egiont, 
ns they were painted by the fancy of the Egyptians and Greeks, of the 
poets and philosophers of antiquity. [The immortality of tho soul 
may have been the subject of philosophic Fpeeulation, poetic dream", 
and secret instruction to the initiated in mysteries ; but it was never 
popularly proclaimed or distinctly recommended to lively belief, till 
Christianity was preached. Vie are too prone to judge of ancient 
times by the present ; to suppose that hooks were as accessible then 
as they are now ; and that the illiterate heard the lectures of tho 
schools, as they listen to the discourses in modern churches. — E d.] , . 

+ The Koran (o. 2, p. 259, &c., of. Sale, p. 32, of JIaracci, p. 97,) 
relates an ingenious miracle, which satisfied the curio.sity, and con- 
firmed the faith, of Abraham, - . 

' § The candid Eeland has demonstrated, that llahomet damns all 
unbelievers (de Eeligion. Moham. p, I 2 S 7 --II 2 ); that devils will not 
he finally saved (p. 196—199) ; that.Baradiso iriH; npt, toMj/ consist of 
corporeal delights (p. 199— 205); and-ihat women s eou14 arc immortal 
(p. 205-209). .. 

TOL. T. . - 1 
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inncparalilc from tliafc of ]\ra]iompt ; the good worhs are 
those uliicli lie Jias enjoined ; and the two qualifications 
imply the prol'cssion of Islam, to which all nations and all 
seels arc equally inviled. IPiicir spiritual blindnessj though 
excused hy ignorance and crowned v.-ith virtue, will be 
scourged with everlasting torments; and the tears which 
Mahomet shed over the tomb of his mother, for whom 
he was forbidden to ])ra3', display' a striking contrast of 
liumanit}' and enlhusinsm.'^ The doom of iiio infidels is 
common : the measure of their guilt and punishment is 
determined by the degree of evidence wbicb tbey liare 
rejected, b^’ the magnitude of tbo errors wbicb they liave 
cnlcrfaincd; the eternal, mansions of the Ohristinus, tbo 
Jews, the Sabians, ilic iMngians, and the idolaters, are sunk 
below cacli other in the abj-.ss ; and the lowest Jiell is 
reserved for liic faithless hypocrites who have assumed the 
mask of religion. After the greater part of m.ankind Inas 
been condcninod for tbeir opinions, the true believers only 
will be judged by their actions. The good and evil of c.ach 
Mtissidman will he accuratcl}' weighed in a real or alle- 
goric.al balance, and a singular mode of compensation will 
bo allowed for the p.a^-ment of injuries: the aggressor will 
refund an cquiv.alcnt of liis own- good actions for the benefit 
of the person whom he lias avronged ; and if bo siionld be 
destitute of any moral pro])ert\', the weight of bis sins will 
bo loaded with an adequate share of tlie demerits of the 
sufferer. According as tlio sliarcs of guilt or -virtno shall 
preponderate, the sentence will bo pronounced, and all, 
without distinction, will pass over the sharp and perilous 
bridge of the abyss : but the mnoccut, treading in the foot- 
steps of ^fahoinet, will gloriously- enter the gates of 
paradise, while the guilty will fall into tlio first and mildest 
of the seven hells. Tlie term of cxiu'ation will vary from 
nine Imndred to seven thous.and y-cars ; but the prophet lias 
judiciously promised, that all liis disciples, wliatever may- be 
their sins, sliaU be saved, by tbeir own faith and his inter- 


*■ A1 Boldawi, .-ipud S.alc, Koran, c. 9, p. ICj. The refusal to pr.ay 
for an nnhelicviug bindi-ed, is ju.-jtified, according to Jlahotncl, hy the 
duty of n prophet^ yuid the esiunplc pf Ahraham, who reprobated his 
own father as ah’ciieiny of God,, .. Ybt Ahi-aham (lie adds, c. 9, v. HC. 
Maracci, tom. ii, p. S17,) fuit sane'^jiais, mitis. 
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cessioE, from eternal damnation. It is not surprisino- tliat 
superstition should act most powerfully on the fears of her 
votaries, since the human fancy can paint with more energy 
the misery than the bliss of a future life. With the two 
simple elements of darkness and fire, we create a sensation 
of pain, which may he aggravated to an infinite degree by 
the idea of endless duration. But the same idea operates 
with an opposite effect on the continuity of pleasure ; and 
too much of our present enjo^'ments is obtained from the 
relief, or the comparison, of evil. It is natural enough that 
an Arabian prophet should dwell with rapture on the groves, 
the fountains, and the rivers of paradise; but instead of 
inspiring the blessed inhabitants with a liberal taste for 
harmony and science, conversation and friendship, he idly 
celebrates the pearls and diamonds, the robes of silk, palaces 
of marble, dishes of gold, rich wines, artificial dainties, 
numerous attendants, and the whole train of sensual and 
costly luxury, which becomes insipid to the owner, even in 
the short period of this mortal life. Seventy-two Imiris, or 
black-eyed girls, of resplendent beautj-, blooming youth, 
virgin purity, and exquisite sensibility, will be created for 
the use of the meanest believer ; a moment of pleasure will 
be prolonged to a thousand years, and his faculties Avill 
be increased a hundred-lold, to render him worthy of his 
felicity. Notwithstanding a vulgar prejudice, the gates of 
heaven will be open to both sexes ; but Mahomet has not 
specified the male companions of the female elect, lest he 
should either alarm the jealousy of their former husbands, 
or disturb their felicity, by the suspicion of an everlasting 
marriage. This image of a c.arnal paradise has provoked the 
indignation, perhaps the envy, of the monks : they dccl.aim 
against the impure religion of Mahomet ; and his modest 
apologists are driven to the poor excuse of figures and 
allegories. But the sounder and more ■ consistent parly 
.adhere, without shame, to the literal interpretation of the 
Koran ; useless would be the resurrection of the body, unless 
it were restored to the possession and exercise ot its 
worthiest faculties ; and the union of scnsiwl and, intel- 
lectual enjoyment is requisite to complpto.-.the happiness of 
the double animal, the perfect man. Te’t the joy.s of the 
Mahometan paradise will noflba.poufiucd to the indulgence 
■of luxury and appetite; and 'thp prophet has ^pressly 
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dedfired, nil JiK-flTicr liappinc.-s v,-iU ])o for"otloii ar.d 
flnsj)i5cd bv the saints nr.d inartyiv.^Y,-]io sljall be acliniited 
to tiic beatitude ot'lbe divine vision.'^ 

T!ie lirsl and ir.ost arduous conquests of brabomett ^vere 


* For the <lny of jtitlernrnt, iiol], pnra;!:-'?, con'alt- tl;o Koran 
(e. “2, V. £5 ; c. 50. “TS, i.c,,j v.illi M.iKicci'a vir'ilont, but icr.mccl, refu- 
AV.Ion (in bh noic?, oud in tlic Prodroinu?, part ■{, p. TS. 120, 122. itc.); 
I>’lIcrb'''.ot (Eibtiotboquo Oricntalo. p. SCS. .275) ; itebnd (p. 47 — 01 ; 
.-’.nd Sale {p. 70 — 103.). The original idc-^"? of tin; Jtnyi r.ve dnrkly r.nd 
d'.‘nbtfully explored by tbeir r.poloyi^t, Pr, Ifydc (Ilut. Pc'.ieionl? 
Persaniin. c. 33. p. 402 — j 1‘2. Oxon. 170*''.). In tb."' r.rticlo of 3Iabomet, 
Eiylo hsus fbt'v.-n bov.- indifTercatly v.It and pbilo?,opb.y Eupjdy tbe 
.absence of gc.uuhie infonDafion. f Dcforc I eater on 

tbu biitory of the proj'lset it is incitr.ibcat on me to produce njy tvi 
dencc. The Latin, French, and Fucrli?b rcr.dons of the Korsa, nre 
preceded by bistorical di- courses, and tlio three translator?, Mcrccci 
(tom. i. p. 10 — 32) ; Savara- (tow. i. p. 1 — 24 S); and Sale (Preliminary 
Di-course, p. .33 — fiG.) bad accurately studied the language .and cha- 
racter of Ibc'.r author. Two profc':5cd lives of Mahomet baa'e been 
composed by Dr. Pridcaus (Life of Mahomet, seventh edition, London, 
171S, in octavo); and the count de Boulainviilie-rs (Vic do Mahomed. 
Lemdre.’, 1730, in octavo) ; but the .adverse avish of finding an im- 
jjo-tor, or a hero, hn.s too often corrupted the le.aming of the doctor 
and the ingenuity of the count. The article in D’llerbelot (Pibliot. 
Orient, p. 523 — C03,) is cbiefiy elraavn from Kovairi and Mireond ; but 
the best and most authentic of our guides is M. Gagnicr, a Frcncbtnrn 
by birth, .and professor at Oxfor.l of tlio Oriont.al tongues. In tsvo 
eiabor.ito works (Ismael Ahulfcda dc Vil.a ct P.ehus goslis Mohara- 
mcciis, &c. Latine vertit, Prtefatione ct Kotis illustravit Johannes 
Gagnicr. Oxon. 1723, in folio; La Vie de Mahomet traduite ct com- 
pilce flo I’Alcoran, des Traditions .authentiques do la Sonna et des 
meillcurs Auteurs Arahes; Amsterdam, 174 S, 3 vols. in duodecimo,) 
he Las interpreted, illustrated, and supplied the Arabic text of Abul- 
feda and A1 Jannabi; the first, an enlightened princ-?, who reigned at 
Hamah, in Syria, .\jd. 1310— 1832 (sce Gagnier, Prrefat. ad _Abulfed.) ; 
the second, a credulous doctor, who visited ilfecc.a, .v.T). 155G, (D’Her- 
hclot, p. 397. Gagnicr, tom. iii. p. 209, 210.). The.'e are my goncml 
vouchers, and the inquisitive reader may follow the order of time, 
and the division of chapters. Yet I must observe, that both Abulfeda 
.and A1 Jannabi .are modern histori.ans, and that they c.annot .appeal to 
any writers of the first century of the Hegira. [Professor Smyth, in 
hi-s list of hooks to he consulted (Pi-efacc to Lectures, p. xii.) say.?,, 
th.al Prideaux’s Life of Mahomet " is not long hut seems not very 
good.” Ockleyjs opinion of Boulainvilliers has been already stated 
(p. 4CG.) Of Gibbon’s .-.three masteipieccs, Athanasius, Julian, and- 
■Mahomet, his mafferiiils for, the last: were the least tractable. Yet hc- 
h.as constructed out- of theni. a. picture so excellent, that all who have 
bellowed him have bohrawed from his stores iritbout adding to -them- 
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those of his -svife, his serrant, his pupil, and his friend ;* 
since he presented himself as a prophet to those who were 
most conversant with his infirmities as a man. Tet Cadijali 
believed the words, and cherished the gloiy of her husband; 
the obsequious and affectionate Zeid was tempted bj the 
prospect of freedom ; the illustrious Ali, the son of Abu 
Taleb, embraced the sentiments of his cousin with the 
s^pirit of a youthful hero ; and the wealth, the moderation, 
the veracity of Afaubeker, confirmed the religion of the 
prophet whom he was destined to succeed. By his persua- 
sion, ten of the most respectable citizens of MecCa were 
introduced to the private lessons of Islam ; they yielded to 
the voice of reason and enthusiasm; they repeated the 
■fundamental creed, — “ There is but one God, and iVIahomet 
is the apostle of God;” and their faith, even in this life, 
was rewarded with riches and honours, with the command 
of armies and the government of kingdoms. Three years 
were silently employed in the conversion of fourteen pro- 
.selytes, the first fruits of his mission ; but in the fourth 
year he assumed the ])rophetic office, and resolving to 
impart to his family the light of divine truth, he prepared a 
banquet, a lamb, as it is said, and a bowl of milk, lor the 
entertainment of forty guests of the race of Hashem. 
“Priends and kinsmen,” said Mahomet to the assembly, 
“ I offer you, and I alone can offer, the most precious or 
.gifts, the treasures of this w'orld and of the world to come. 
God has commanded me to call you to his service. "Wnio 
among you will support my burden ? "Wlio among you 
will be my companion and my vizir ?”t bTo .answer was 

Among his successors. Dr. "Weil, in his Life of Mahomet, published at 
Stutgai'd in 1843, moat deserves the attention of the studions. 
His researches have been made available in Lohn's edition 
Oekley. — Ed. . • • - 

^ After the Greets, Prideaux (p- S,) discloses tbS secret doubts of 
the wife of Jlahomet. As if he had been a privy-counsellor of the 
prophet, Eoulainvilliers (p. 5.72, &a,l unfolds the sublime and pa- 
triotic views of Cadijiih and the first disciples. 

-j- Vezirus, porliior, lajulua, onw ferent; and tin's plebeinn name 
was transferred by an apt metaphor to the pilhars of the Sf.ate. (Gag- 

nier, Ifot. ad Abulfed. p. 19.) ‘ ' * ' - * '’'wve the Arabian 

idiom, as far as I can feel it .* . rencli translation. 

[Some Arabian .scholars deri\ ■ '. , rcan, to hear or 

caiTj’; and others from resara, he has^advisei^ -^io '“.i.-er <.l 
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returned, till tlic pilcnco of astonijliment, nnd doubt, and 
contempt, ^'r.^s at lenglli broben by the impatient courage of 
-Ui, V. youth in the fourteenth year of lii? age. O 
prophet, I. .oni the xn.oii; ■svhoHOCver riKCs against thee, I 
v. iU dasii out his teeth, tear out his eyes, break his b'gs, rip 
up liis belly, 0 prophet, I ’.vill he thy vira'r over them,” 
iM.'ilioraet accepted his offer with transport, and -Abn T;dcl> 
u'.ns ironic.aliy exhorted to respect the superior dignity of 
bis son. In a more serious (one, the father of Ali adnsed 
hi.s nephew to relinquish l-.is impractie.ablo design. “Sparc 
your remonstrances,” re])licd the intrepid fnimtic to his 
uncle and benefactor ; “ if they should pLacc the stm on niy 
right hand, and t!ie moon on my left, they should not divert 
mo from iny course.” lie ])crsevercd fen years in the 
(.‘xcrcisc of liis mission ; .and the religion wliicdi has over- 
spread the liast and the West advanced with a slow and 
painful progress within llic w.alls of ^fccca. Yet [Mahomet 
enjoyed the .‘■ntisfaction of beholding the incrc.asc of his 
infant congrogai ion of Unif.nri.ins, who revered liim as a 
prophet, and to whom lie seasonably dispensed the spiritual 
nourishment of the Koran. The number of proselytes may 
he estimated by the absence of ciglity-tbrec men and 
eighteen women, who retired to Ethiopia in the ssvcntii 
year of his mission: and his party was fortified by the 
timely conversion of his uncle Ifamra, and of the fierce and 
inflexible Omar, who sign-nlizcd in the cause of T.slam the 
same zc.nl which he had exerted for its destruction. Xor 
was the cliarity of iMahomel confined to the tribe of 
Koreish or tlie precincts of Mecca : on solemn festivals, in 
the d.nys of pilprrimage, lie frequented the Caaba, accosted 
the .stranger.s of everj- tribe, and urged, both in private 
converse and public discourse, the belief and wor.=hip of .a 
sole doin'. Conscious of his reason and of his weakness, 
he asserted the liberty of conscience, and disclaimed the use 
of religious violence but he c.nlled the Arabs to repentance, 


State 17.15 so designated till jld, 750, when Ahul Abba?, the first of the 
Abbassides, originated the title; nor does it appear ever to have been 
used in an undignified senso. — ^E d.] * The passages of 

the Koran in behalf of toleration are strong and numerous, c. 2- 
v. 257 ; c. IG. 129 ; c. 17. 54 ; c. 45. 15; a 50. 39 ; c. SS. 21, itc., with 
the notes of ilaracci and Sale. This character .alone rn.ay genemlly 
deeide the doubts of the learned, whether a cb.apter was reve.aled at 
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and conjured tliem to remember the ancient idolaters of Ad 
and Thamund, irbom tbc divine justice bad swept awaj 
from the face of the earth.* 

The people of Mecca were hardened in their unbelief by 
supei'stition and envy. The elders of the city, the uncles 
of the prophet, affected to despise the presumption of an 
orphan, the reformer of his country ; the pious orations of 
Mahomet in the Caaba were answered by the clamours of 
Abu Talcb. “ Citizens and pilgrims, listen’not to the tempter, 
hearken not to his impious novelties. Stand fast in the 
worship of .>11 Lata and A1 TJzzah.” Yet the son of Ab- 
dallah was ever dear to the aged chief; and he protected 
the fame and person of his nephew against the assaults of 
the Koreishites, who had long been jealous of the pro-’ 
eminence of the family of Hashem. Their malice was 
coloured with the pretence of religion; in the ago of 
Job, the crime of impiety was punished by the j4rabian 
magistrate ;t and Mahomet was guilty of deserting and 
denying the national deities. But so loose was the policy 
of Mecca, that the leaders of the Koreisb, instead of accu- 
sing a criminal, were compelled to employ the measures of 
persuasion or violence. They repeatedly addressed Abu. 
Taleb in the style of reproach and menace. “ Thy nephew, 
reviles our religion ; he accuses our wise forefathers of igno-- 
ranee and folly ; silence him quickly, lest he kindle tumult- 
and discord in the city. If he persevere, we shall draw our 
swords against him and his adherents, and thou wilt bo 
responsible for the blood of thy fellow-citizens.” The weight 
and moderation of Abu T.aleb eluded the violence of reli- 
gious faction ; the most helpless or timid of the disciples 
retired to ASthiopia, and the prophet withdrew himself to 

Mecca or Jlcdina. * See tho Koran (passim, and espe- 

cially c. 7, 123, 124, &c.) ; and the tradition of tho Arabs (Pococh, Spe- 
cimen, p. 35 — 37.). The caverns of the tribe of Thamund, fit lor men 
of the ordinary stature, were ehewn in the midway between Medina 
end Damascus (Abulfed. Arabia: De.script. p. 43, 44,) and may be pro- 
bably ascribed to the Troglodites of the primitive avorld, (JIichacli-“’, ad 
Doivth do Poesi Hehrtoor. p. 131 — 134. liecherches .stir les Egyptiens, 
tom. ii. p. 48, &c.). t In the time of Job, tbe crime of 

impiety was punished by the Ar.abian magistrate (c. 31, y. 20. _2S.). I 
bliisb for n respectable prelate (de Poe.si Hebneprum, p. CoO, C51, edit. 
Micbaelis; and letter of a late professor in the uulvcrsity of Oxford, 
p.- 15 — 53,) who justifies and applauds this patriarchal inquisition. 
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.•arious places of strengtli in tlie t03vn and eotmfciy. As ho 
n-as still supported by Ms family, tbe rest of tlie tribe of 
Koreisb engaged themselves to renounce all intercourse 
with the children of Hashem, neither to buy nor sell, nei- 
ther to marry nor to give in marriage, but to pursue them 
with implacable enmity, till thei' should deliver the person 
of lilahomet to the justice of the gods. The decree was 
suspended in the Caaba before the eyes of the nation ; the 
messengers of the Koreish pursued the Mussulman exiles 
in the heart of Africa ; they besieged the prophet and Ms 
most faithful followers, intercepted their water, and mflamed 
theii’ mutual animosity by the retaliation of injuries and 
insults. A doubtful truce restored tbe appearances of con- 
cord, till tbe death of Abu Taleb abandoned Mabomet to 
tbe power of his enemies, at the moment when he was 
deprived of his domestic comforts by tbe loss of Ms faithful 
and generous Cadijah. Abu SopMan, the chief of the 
branch of Ommiyah, succeeded to the piincipality of the 
repubUc of Mecca. A zealous rotary of the idols, a mortal 
foe of the line of Hashem, lie convened an assembly of the 
KoreisMtes and their allies, to decide the fate of the apostle. 
His imprisonment might provoke the despair of his enthu- 
siasm; and the exile of an eloquent and popular fanatic 
would diffuse the mischief through the prorinees of Arabia. 
His death was resolved ; and they agreed that a sword from 
each tribe should be buried in Ms heart, to divide the guilt 
of Ms blood, and baffle tbe vengeance of tbe Hasbemites. 
An angel or a spy revealed their conspiracy ; and flight was 
the only resource of 3Iahomet.'^' At the dead of night, ac- 
companied by Ms friend Abubeker, he silently escaped from 
Ms house: the assassins watched at the door: but they 
were deceived by the figure of Ali, who reposed on tbe bed, 
and was covered with the green vestment of the apostle. 
The Koreish respected the piety of the heroic youth ; but 
some verses of Ali, which are still extant, e.xh’ibit an in- 
teresting picture of Ms anxieiy, his tenderness, and his reli- 
gious confidence. Three days Mahomet and his compamon 
were concealed in the cave of Thor, at the distance of a 
league from Mecca : and in the close of each evening, they 


■* D’Herbelot, Bibliot. Orient p. 445, -He quotes a' particular history 
T of the Sight of ilahoinet ' t-. 
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received from the son and daughter of Abubeker a secret 
supply of intelligence and food. The diligence of the 
Koreish explored every haunt in. the neighbourhood of 
the city ; they arrived at the entrance of the cavern 
hut the providential deceit of a spider’s web and a pi- 
geon’s nest, is supposed to convince them that the jdaco 
was solitaiy and inviolate. “We are only two,” said 
the trembling Abubeker. “ There is a third,” replied the 
prophet ; “ it is God himself.” ITo sooner was the pursuit 
abated, than the fugitives issued from the rock, and mounted 
their camels ; on the road to Medina, they were ovexdaken 
by the emissaries of the Koreish ; they redeemed them-,, 
selves with prayers and promises from their liands. In ' 
this eventful moment the lance ■ of an Arab might have 
changed the history of the world. The flight of the- 
prophet from Mecca to Medina has fixed the memorable . 
era of the Hegira,^' which, at the end of twelve ceirturies,- 
still discriminates the lunar years of the Mahometan 
nations.t 

The religion of the Koran might have perished in. its 
cradle, had not Medina embraced with faith and reverence 
the holy outcasts of Mecca. Medina, or the city, known 
under the name of Tathreh, before it was sanctified by the 
throne of the prophet, was divided between the tribes of 
the Charegites and the Awsitos, whose hereditary feud, was 
rekindled by the slightest provocations ; two colonies of 
Jews, who boasted a sacerdotal race, were their humble 
allies, and without converting the Arabs, they introduced 
the taste of science and religion, which distinguished Medina 
as the citj" of the hook. Some of her noblest citizens, in a 

* The Hegira was instituted by Omar, the second caliph, in imita- 
tion of the era of the martyrs of the Christians fD’Hcrhelot, p. 414); 
and properly commenced sixty-eight days before the flight of JIahomet 
'with the first of Moharrem, or first day of that Arabian year, which 
coincides with Friday, July 16, a.d 022 (Ahulfeda, Tit. Moham. c. 22, 
23, p. 45 — 50, and Greaves’ edition of Ullug Beg's Epochs Arahum, 
&c. c. 1, p. 8. 10, &c. [The years of the Hegira being lunar, in thirty 
of them, nineteen have 354 days each; the other eleven arc inter- 
calai-y, and have 355 ; con.sequently thirty-three Arabian ycai-a aro 
about equal to thii'ty-two of ours. — En] _ 

■ + Ifahomet’s life, from hij. mission to the Hegira, may be found in 
Ahulfeda (p, 14 — 45) andGajroier(tom. L p. 134 — 251. 342 — 3S5). The 
legend from p. 187—234, ia.tOD'nched by A1 Janfiabi, and, disdained by - 
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the deficiency of a standard. IHs bravest disciples, vrho 
had been scattered by the storm, assembled round his 
person ; and the equal, though various, merit of the Mos- 
lems was distinguished by the names of Moltagerians and 
Ansars, the fugitives of Mecca, and the auxiliaries of Me- 
dina. To eradicate the seeds of jealousy, Mahomet judi- 
ciously coupled his principal followers -ivith the rights and 
obligations of brethren ; and when Ali found himself without 
a peer, the prophet tenderly declared, that he would be the 
companion and brother of the noble youth. The expedient 
was crowned with success ; the holy fraternity was respected 
in peace and war, and the two parties vied with each 
other in a generous emulation of courage and fidelity. 
Once only the concord was slightly ruffled by an accidental 
quarrel ; a patriot of Medina arraigned the insolence of the 
strangers, but the hint of their expulsion was heard with, 
abhorrence, and his own son most eagerly offered to lay at 
the apostle’s feet the head of his father. 

Erom his establishment at Medina, Mahomet assumed 
the exercise of the regal and sacerdotal office ; and it was 
impious to appeal from a judge whose decrees were inspired 
by the divine wisdom. A small portion of groundj the 
patrimony of two orphans, was acquired by gift or pur- 
chase ; on that chosen spot, he built a house and a mosch, 
more venerable in their rude simplicity than the palaces and 
temples of the Assyrian caliphs. His seal of gold, or silver, 
was inscribed with the apostolic title ; when he prayed and 
preached in the weekly assembly, he leaned against the 
trunk of a palm-tree; and it was long .before he indulged 
himself in the use of a chair or pulpit of rough timber.f 

* Prideaux (Life of Mahomet, p. 441 reviles the wickedness of the 
impostor,,who despoiled two poor orphans, the sons of a carpenter ; n 
reproach which he drew from the Disputatio contra Saraconos, com- 
posed in Arabic before the year 1130 ; but the honest Gagnier 
\ad Abulfed. p. 53) has shown that they were deceived by the word 
Al Naffjar, which signifies, in this place, not an obscure trade, but a 
noble tribe of Arabs. The desolate state of the ground is dc.scribcd by 
Abulfeda ; and his worthy interpreter has proved from A1 Bochari, the 
offer of a price j from A1 Jannabi, the fair purchase ; and from Ahmed 
Ben Joseph, the payment of the money by the generous Abubeker. 
On those grounds the prophet must be honourably acquitted. 

A1 Jannabi (apud Gagnier, tom. ii. p. 24G. 324) describes the seal 
and pulpit, as two venerable relics of tho apostle of God ; and the 
portrait of his comt is takenTrom Abulfeda (c. 44, p. 85). 
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After a reign of six years, fifteen liiindred Moslems, in arms 
and in tlie field, renewed their oath of allegiance ; and their 
chief repeated the assurance of protection till the death of 
the last member, or the final dissolution of the parfy. It 
was in the same camp that the deputy of Mecca was 
astonished by the attention of the faithful to the words and 
-looks of the prophet, by the eagerness with Avhich they col- 
lected his spittle, a hair that dropped on the ground, the 
■ reftise water of his lustrations, as if they participated in 
some degree of the prophetic A'irtue. “I have seen,” said 
he, “ the Chosroes of Persia and the Cmsar of Pome, but 
-never did I behold a king among his subjects like Mahomet 
among his companions.” The devout fervour of enthusiasm 
acts with more energy and truth than the cold and formal 
servility of courts. • 

'In the state of nature every man has a right to defend, 
by force of arms, his person and his possessions ; to repel, 
or even to prevent, the violence of his enemies, and to 
extend his hostilities to a reasonable measure of satisfaction 
■and retaliation- In the free society of the Arabs, the duties 
of. subject and citizen imposed a feeble restraint : and Ma- 
;homet, in the exercise of a peaceful and benevolent mission, 
".had been despoiled and banished by the injustice of his 
countrymen. The choice of an independent people had 
exalted the fugitive of hlecca to the rank of a sovereign ; 
and he was invested with the just prerogative of forming 
alliances, and of Avaging ofiensive or defensive war. The 
imperfection of human rights was supplied and armed by 
the plenitude of divine power: the prophet of Medina 
assumed, in his new revelations, a fiercer and more san- 
.guinary tone, which proves that his former moderation was 
the efiect of weakness the means of persuasion had been 
tried, the season of forbearance was elapsed, and he was 
how commanded to propagate his religion by the sword, to 
destroy the monuments of idolat^, and, A\-ithout regarding 
the sanctity of days or months, to pursue the unbelieving 
nations of the earth. The same bloody precepts, so re- 
peatedly inculcated in the Koran, are ascribed by the author 

- The eigtth and ninth ehapt-ers of the Koran are the loudest and 
most vehement; and IMaracci (Prodromus, part 4, p. 50 — 64) has 
inveighed with more;jHHtice.than discretion ag-ainst the double-dealing 
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to the Pentateuch and the Gospel. But the mild tenor of 
tlie evangelic style may explain an ambiguous te.xt, that 
Jesus did not bring peace on the earth, but a sword: his 
patient and humble virtues should not be confomided with 
the intolerant zeal of princes and bishops, who have dis 
graced the name of his disciples. In the prosecution of 
religious war, Mahomet might appeal with more propriety 
to the example of Moses, of the judges and the kings of 
Israel. The military laws of the Hebrews are still more 
rigid than those of the Arabian legislator.-* The Lord of 
hosts marched in person before the Jews: if a city resisted 
their summons, the males, without distinction, were put to 
the sword: the seven nations of Canaan were devoted to 
destruction; and neither repentance nor conversion could 
shield them from the inevitable doom, that no creature 
within their precincts should be left alive. The fair option 
of friendship, or submission, or battle, was proposed to the 
enemies of Mahomet. If they professed the creed of Islam, 
they were admitted to all the temporal and spiritual benefits 
of his primitive disciples, and marched under the same ’• ’ 

■ banner to extend the religion which they had embraced. ' 
The clemency of the prophet was decided by his interest;-' 
yet he seldom trampled on a prostrate enemj' ; and hb " ' 
seems to promise, that, on the payment of a tribute, the 
least guilty of his unbelieving subjects might be indulged in • 
their worship, or at least in their imperfect faith. In the 
first months of his rCign, he practised the lessons of holj' 
warfare, and displayed bis white banner before the gates of 
Medina ; the martial apostle fought in person at nine bat- . 
ties or sieges ;t and fifty enterprises of war were achieved in 
ten years by himself or his lieutenants. The Arab don- 

of the impostor. * The tenth and twentieth chapters 

of Deuteronomy, with f ha practical comments of Joshua, David, itc. 
are read with more awe than .satisfaction by tho pious Christians of 
the present age. But tho bishops, as well as the rabbis of former 
times, have heat the drum-ecclesiastic with pleasure and success. 
(Sale's Preliminary Discourse, p. 142, 143. 

+ Abulfeda, in Tit. Moham. p. 156. Tho priv.atc ayonal of the 
apostle consisted of nine swords, three lances, seven pikes or half- 
pikes, a quiver and three bows, seven cuirasses, three shields, and two 
helmets (Gagnier, tom. iii. p. 328— 334), with a largo white standard, n 
black banner (p. 335), twenty horses (p. 322), iS:c._ Two of Ws inarlio! 
sayings are recorded by tradition (Gagnier, tom. ii. p. 8S, 337). 
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Perliaps the Koreish ivoiild have been content with the 
flight of Mahomet, had they not been provoked and alarmed 
b}^ the vengeance of an enemy, who could intercept their 
Syrian trade as it passed and repassed through the territory 
ot Medina. Abu Sophian himself, with only thirty or 
forty followers, conducted a wealthy caravan of a thousand 
camels ; the fortune or dexteniy of his march escaped the- 
■vigilance of Mahomet ; hut the chief of the Koreish was 
informed that the hol_y robbers were placed in ambush to 
await his return. He dispatched a messenger to his brethren 
of Mecca, and they were roused by the fear of losing their 
3nerchandise and their provisions, unless they hastened to 
his relief with the military force of the city. The sacred 
band of Mahomet was formed of three hundred and thirteen 
Moslems, of whom sevent^'-seven were fugitives, and the 
rest auxiliaries ; they mounted by turns a train of seventy 
camels (the camels of Yathreh were formidable in war) ; 
but such was the poverty of his first disciples, that only 
two could appear on horseback in the field.* In the fertile 
and famous vale of Beder,t three stations from Medina, ho 
was informed by his scouts of the caravan that approached 
on one side; of the Koreish, one hundred horse, eight 
hundred and fifty foot, who advanced on the other. After 
a short debate, be sacrificed the prospect of wealth to the 
pursuit of glory and revenge; and a slight intrenchment 
was formed to cover his troops, and a stream of fresh water ■ 
that glided through the valley. “ O God,” he exclaimed, 
as the numbers of the Koreish descended from the bills, 

c.an reproach each other, is sternly exposed in the Koran (c. 3, p. C2, 
53; c. 4, p. 70, fee. with the notes of Sale, and c. 17, p.4I3, with 
those of Maracci), Roland (do Relig. Mohamm. p. 61 — 64), and .'Sale 
tPrelim. Discourse, p. 103), represent the opinions of the doctors, and 
our modem travellers the confidence, the fading confidence, of the 
Turks. * A1 Jannabi (apiid Gagnier, tom. ii. p. 9) allows 

him seventy or eighty horse ; .and on two other occ.asion3 prior to the 
battle of Ohud, he enlists a body of thirty (p. 10) and of five hundred 
(p. 06) troopers. Yet the Mussulmans, in tho field of Ohud, had no 
more than two horses, according to the better sonso of Ahulfeda (in 
Tit. Jloharam. p, 31, p, 65). In tho Slony province, tho camels were 
numerous ; hut tho horse appears to haa'O been less common than in 
the JIappii or tho Desert Arabia. + Redder Honnecne, 

twenty miles from Medina, and forty from J[ccc.a, is on the high road 
of the caravan of Egypt; and tlie pilgi-ims annually commeraorato 
tho prophct'.s victory by illuminations, rochets, &c. Shaw’.s Travels, 
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“O God, if tliese are d,estToyed, by wbom Tnlt tbou be 
-n-orshipped on_ tbe earth? Courage, my children, close 
your ranks; discharge your arrows, and the day is your 
own.” At these words he placed himself, with Abubeker, 
on a throne or pulpit,* and instantly demanded the succour 
of Gabriel and three thousand angels. His eye was fixed 
on. the field of battle; the Mussulmans fainted and were 
pressed ; in that decisive moment the prophet started from 
his throne, mounted his horse, and cast a handful of sand 
into the air ; “ Let their faces be covered with confusion !” 
Both armies heard the thunder of his voice; their fancy 
beheld the Angelic warriors ;t the Koreish trembled and 
fled;' seventy of the bravest were slain; and seventy cap- 
tives adorned the first victory of the faitliful. The dead; 
bodies of the Koreish were despoiled and insulted ; two of 
the most obnoxious prisoners were punished with death 
and the ransom of the others, four thousand drachms of 
silver, compensated in some degree the escape of the 
caravan. But it was in vain that the camels of Abu 
; Sophian explored a new road through the desert and along 
■'the Euphrates: they were overtaken by the diligence of 
■the Mussulmans ; and wealthy must have been the prize, 
if twenty thousand drachms could be set apart for the fifth 
of the apostle. The resentment of the public and private 
•■loss stimulated Abu Sophian to collect a body of three 

'..p: 4.77. * The place to which Mahomet i-etired during 

■ the action is styled 'by Gagnier (in Abulfeda, c. 27, p. 58. Yie 
de Mahomet, tom. iL p. 30. 33), Umbraciilum, une logc dc bois avec unc 
■forte. ■ The 'same Arabic word is rendered by Keiste (Annales Mos- 
; lemici Abulfedre, p. 23), by Solium, Suffffeslus editior; and the difference ■ 
, is of the utmost moment for the honour both of the interpreter and 
of the hero. I am sorry to observe the pride and acrimony with 
which Eeiske chastises his fellow-labourer. Sffipe sic vertit, ut integne 
paging nequeaut nisi und litura corrigi : Arabics non satis callebat et 
carebat judicio critico. J. J. Eeisfce, Prodidagmata ad Hagji Chalisa? 
Tabulas, p. 228, ad calcem Abulfeds Syripe Tabulai; Lipsiae, 1766, in 
quarto. ■ + The loose expressions of the Koran (c. 3, 

p. 121, 125 ; c. 8, p. 9) allow the commentators to fluctuate between, 
"the numbers of one thousand, three thousand, or nine thousand 
angels ; and the smallest of these might suffice for the slaughter of 
seventy of the Koreish. (Maracci, Alcoran, tom. ii. p; 131.) Yet the same 
scholiasts confess, that this angelic band was not visible to any mortal . 
eye. (Maracci, p. 297.).. ■ They refine on the words (c. 8. 16), “not' 
thou, but God,” -&c. (D'Herbelot, Bibliot. Orientale, p. 600, 601). , 
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thousand men, seven hundred of whom were armed -with 
cuirasses, and two hundred were mounted on horschack; 
three thousand camels attended his march; and his wife 
Henda, with fifteen matrons of Mecca, incesantly sounded 
their timbrels to animate the troops, and to magnify the 
greatness of Hebal, the most popular deity of the Caaba. 
The standard of God and Mahomet was upheld by nine 
hundred and fifty believers ; the disproportion of numbers 
was not more alarming than in the field of Beder; and 
their presumption of mctory prevailed against the dhuno 
and human sense of the apostle. The second battle was 
fought on mount Ohud, six miles to the north of Medina:*' 
■the Koreish advanced in the form of a crescent : and the 
right wing of cavalry was led by Caled, the fiercest and 
most successful of the Arabian warriors. The troops of 
Mahomet were shilfuUy posted on the declivity of the hill ; 
and their rear was guarded by a detaehment of fifty archers. 
The weight of their charge impelled and broke the centre 
of the idolaters ; but in the pursuit they lost the advantage 
of their ground; the archers deserted their station; tub' 
Mussulmans were tempted by the spoil, disobeyed their 
general, and disordered their ranks. The intrepid Caled, 
wheeling his cavalry on their flank and rear, exclaimed, 
with a loud voice, that Mahomet was slain. He was indeed 
wounded in the face with a javelin ; two of his teeth were 
Bhattered with a stone; yet, in the midst of tumult and 
dismay, he reproached the infidels ■ivith the murder of .a' 
prophet; and blessed the friendly hand that stanched his 
blood, and conveyed him to a place of safety. Seventy . 
martjTS died for the sins of the people ; they fell, said the' 
apostle, in pairs, each brother embracing his lifcle.=s com- 
panion ;t their bodies were mangled by the inhuman females 
of Mecca ; and the wife of Abu Sophian tasted the entrails 
of Hamza, the uncle of Mahomet. They might applaud 
their superstition and satiate their fury ; but the ]\iussul- 
mans soon rallied in the field, and the Koreish wanted 
strength or courage to undertake the siege of Medina. It 
was attacked the ensuing year by an army of ten thousand 
enemies ; and this third expedition is variously named from 

* Geograph. KuhienBis, p. 47. t In tho third chapter 

of the Korau (p. 50—53, with Sato’s notcE), the prophet allcgcB Eomo 
poor excuses for the defeat of Ohud. 
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tlie nations, •vrliich marched under the banner of Ahn 
Sophian, from the ditch irhich was drawn before the city, 
and a camp of three thousand Mussulmans. The prudence 
of Mahomet declined a general engagement; the valour of 
Ali vfas signalized in single combat; and the war was pro- 
tracted twenty days, till the final separation of the con- 
federates. A tempest of wind, rain, and hail, overturned 
their tents; their private quarrels were fomented by an 
insidious adversary; and the Koreish, deserted by their 
allies, no longer hoped to subvert the throne, or to check 
the conquests, of their invincible exile.* 

The choice of Jerusalem for the first kebla of prayer 
^seovers the early propensity of Mahomet in favour of the 
Jews ; and happy would it have been for their temporal 
interest, had they recognized, in the Arabian prophet, the 
hope of Israel and the promised Messiah. Their obstinacy 
converted his friendship into implacable hatred, with which 
he pursued that unfortunate people to the last moment of 
his life ; and in the double character of an apostle and a 
conqueror, his persecution was extended to both worlds.f 
The Eainoka dwelt at Medina under the protection of the 
city: he seized the occasion of an accidental tumult, and 
summoned them to embrace his religion, or contend with 
.him in battle. “Alas,” replied the trembling Jews, “we 
’ are ignorant of the use of arms, but we persevere in the 
faith and worship of our fathers ; why wilt thou reduce us 
to the necessity of a just defence ?” The unequal conflict 
was terminated in fifteen days; and it was with extreme 
reluctance that Mahomet yielded to the importunity of 
his allies, and consented to spare the lives of the captives. 
But their riches were confiscated, their arms became more 
effectual in the hands of the Mussulmans ; and a wretched 
colony of seven himdred exiles was driven with their wives 
and children to implore a refuge on the confines of Syria. 
The Ifadharites were more guilty, since they conspired in a 

* For the detail of the three Koreish wars, of Beder, of Ohud, and 
of the ditch, peruse Abulfeda (p. 56 — 61. 64 — 69. 73 — 77), Gagnier 
(tom. ii. p. 23 — 45. 70 — 96. 120 — ^139), with the proper articles of 
D’Herhelot, and the abridgments of Elinacin (Hist. Saracen, p. 6, 7) 
■and Abiilpharagius (Dynast. p. 102). , t The wars of 

3Iahoniet against the ••Jewish tribes of Kainota, the Kadharites, 
Aoraidha, and Chaibar, arearelated by Abulfeda (p. 61. 71. 77. 87, &c.) 
■and Gagnier (tom. in 61-^«Jj'.¥07-s^ll2. .139— 148. 268—294). 
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friendly intendcw to assassinate the prophet. He hesieged 
their castle, three miles from Medina ; but their resolute 
defence obtained an honourable capitulation ; and the gar- 
rison, sounding their trumpets and beating their drums, 
'tras permitted to depart with the honours of war. ' The 
Jews had excited and joined the war of the Koroish; no 
sooner had the nations retired from the ditch, than Mahomet, 
without laying aside his armour, marched on the same day 
to extirpate the hostile race of the children of Koraidha.' 
After a resistance of twenty-five days, they surrendered at - 
discretion. They trusted to the intercession of their old 
allies of Medina ; they could not be ignorant that fanaticism 
■obliterates the feelings of humanity. A venerable elder,' 
to whose judgment they appealed, pronounced the sentence 
of their death; seven hundred Jews were dragged in chains 
to the market-place of the city ; they descended alive into 
rthe grave prepared for their execution and burial ; and'tho 
apostle beheld with an infle.xiblc eye the slaughter of his 
helpless enemies. Their sheep and camels were inherited 
iby the Mussulmans ; three hundred cuirasses, five hundred 
ipikes, a thousand lances, composed the most useful portion 
•of the spoil. Six days’ journey to the north-cast of hicdina, 
the ancient and wealthy town of Cbaibar was tlic scat of 
the Jewish power in Arabia ; the teiTitory, a fertile spot in. 
the desert, was covered with plantations and cattle, and- 
■protected by eight castles, some of which were esteemed 
.of impregnable strength. The forces of Mahomet consisted ■ 
■of two hundred horse and fourteen hundred foot; in the 
:Succession of eight regular and painful sieges they were, 
.exposed to danger, and fatigue, and hunger; and the most- 
undaunted chiefs despaired of the event. The apostle . 
revived their faith and coinage by the example of Ali, on- 
■whom he bestowed the surname of the Lion of God; 
perhaps we may believe that a Hebrew champion of gigantic 
.stature was cloven to the chest by Ins irresistible scymetar ; 
but we cannot praise the modesty of romance, which re- 
presents him as tearing from its hinges the gate of a for- 
tress, and wielding the ponderous buckler in his left hand.^’ 
After the reduction of the castles, the town of Chaibar 
; submitted to the yoke. The chief of the tribe was tortured, 

* Ahu Kafe, the sci-vant of. Mahomet, -Is r.aid 'to afSim that he 
ihi-mself, and seven other men, aflci-wafdsr iried; without «ucccs», to 

. 2 j: 2 
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in the presence of MaLomet, to force a confession of his 
hidden treasure; the indnstrj' of the shepherds and hus- 
bandmen was rewarded mth a precarious toleration ; they 
were permitted, so long as it should please the conqueror^ 
to improve their patidmony, in equal shares, for h's emolu- 
ment and their own. Under the reign of Omar, the Jews 
of Chaibar were transplanted to Syria; and the caliph 
alleged the injunction of his djdng master, that one and 
the true religion should be professed in his native land of 
Arabia.* 

Eve times each day the eyes of Mahomet were turned 
towards Mecca, f and he was urged by the most sacred and 
powerful motives, to revisit, as a conqueror, the city and 
temple from whence he had been driven as an exile. The 
Caaba was present to his waldng and sleeping fancy; an 
idle dream was translated into vision and prophecy; he 
unfurled the hoty banner; and a rash promise of success 
too hastily dropped from the lips of the apostle. His 
march from Medina to Mecca displayed the peaceful and 
solemn pomp of a pilgrimage; seventy camels, chosen and 
bedecked for sacrifice, preceded the van; the sacred ter- 
ritory was respected, and the captives were dismissed 
without ransom to proclaim his clemency and devotion. 
But no sooner did Mahomet descend into the plain, within 
a day’s journey of the city, than he exclaimed, “they have 
plothed themselves with the skins of tigers ;” the numbers 
and resolution of the Koreish opposed his progress; and 
-the roving Arabs of the desert might desert or betray a 
leader whom they had followed for the hopes of spoil. The 
intrepid fanatic sank into a cool and cautious politician; 
he waived in the treaty his title of apostle of God, concluded 
with the Koreish and their allies a truce of ten years, 

more the same gate from the ground (Abulfeda, p. 90). Abu Eafe was 
an eye-witness, but who will be witness for Abu Eafe ? 

The banishment of the Jews is attested by Elmacin (Hist. Saracen, 
-p. 9) and the great A1 Zabari (Gagnier, tom. ii. p. 285). Yet Niebuhr 
(Description de I’Arahie, p. 324) believes that the Jewish religion, and 
Karaite sect, are stiU professed by the tribe of Chaibar ; and that in 
the plunder of the caravans, the disciples of Moses are the con- 
fedei-ates of those of Mahomet, f The successive steps 

oi the reduction of Mecca, -are related by ^Abulfeda (p. 84 — 87. 97 — 
100. 102 — ^111), and Gagnier (tom. ii. p. 209 — 245. 309 — 322; tom. iii. 
p. 1 — 58), Elmacin (Hist.- Saracen, p. 8 — 10), Abulpharagius (Dynast, 
p. 103). , ■ • ; 
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engaged to restore tbe fugitives of Mecca vrlio should 
embrace his religion, and stipulated only, for the ensuing 
year, the humble privilege of entering the city as a friend^ 
and of remaining three days to accomplish the rites of the 
pilgrimage. A cloud of shame and sorrow hung on the 
retreat of the Mussulmans, and tlieir disappointment might 
justly accuse the failure of a prophet who had so often 
appealed to the evidence of success. The faith and hope 
of the pilgrims were rekindled by the prospect of Mecca ; 
their swords were sheathed ; seven times in the footsteps of 
the apostle they encompassed the Caaba : the Koroish had 
retired to the hills, and Mahomet, after the customary 
sacrifice, evacuated the city on the fourth day. The people 
were edified by his devotion ; the hostile chiefs were awed, 
or divided, or seduced; and both Caled and Amrou, the 
future conquerors of Syria and Egjpjt, most seasonably 
deserted the sinking cause of idolatry. The power of Ma- 
homet was increased by the submission of the .Arabian tribes; 
ten thousand soldiers were assembled for the conquest of 
Mecca; and the idolaters, the wealcer party, were easily 
convicted of violating the truce. Enthusiasm and .discipline 
impelled the march, and preserved the secret, till the blaze of 
ten thousand fires proclaimed to the astonished Koreish, the 
design, the approach, and the irresistible force of the enemy. 
The haughty Abu Sophian presented the keys of the city, 
admired the variety of arms and ensigns that passed before 
him in review; observed that the son of Abdallah bad- 
acquired a mighty kingdom, and confessed, under the 
seymetar of Omar, that he was the apostle of the true God: 
The return of Marius and Sylla was stained with the blood 
of the Eomans ; the revenge of Mahomet was stimulated 
by religious zeal, and his injured followers were eager to 
execute or to prevent the order of a massacre. Instead of 
indulging their passions and his own,* the rictorious exile 
forgave the guilt, and united the factions of INfecca. His 
troops, in three divisions, marched into the city; eight and 

* After the conquest of Mecca, the Slahomet of Vollairc imagines 
and perpetrates the most horrid crimes. The poet confes;c.a, that ho 
is not supported hy the- truth of history, and can only .allege, quo 
celui qui fait la guerre sa patrie au nom do Dieu, cst capable do 
tout (CEuvres de Voltaire, tom. iv. p. 2S2). The maxim is neither 
charitahlo nor philosophic; and some reverence is surely due to the 
fame of heroes and the religion of nations. I am informed that a 
Turkish ambassador at Paris was much scandalized at the repre- 
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of Tayef liad sworn to defend * Pour tliousand Pagans 
advanced with secrecy and speed to surprise the conquSror, 
they pitied and despised the supine negligence of the 
Koreish, but they depended on the wishes, and perliaps the 
aid, of a people who bad so lately renounced their gods, 
and bowed beneath the yoke of the*ir enemy. The banners 
of Medina and Mecca were displayed by the prophet ; a 
crowd of Bedoweens increased the strength or numbers 
of the army, and twelve thousand Mussulmans entertained 
a rash and sinful presumption of their imdncible strength. 
They descended without precaution into the valley of 
Honain; the heights had been occupied by the archers and 
slingers of the confederates ; their numbers were oppressed, 
their discipline was confounded, their courage was appalled,- 
and the Koreish smiled at their impending destruction. 
The prophet, on his white mule, was encompassed by the 
enemies; he attempted to rush against their s])cars in 
search of a glorious death ; ten of his faithful companions 
interposed their weapons and their breasts ; three of these 
fell dead at his feet. “ 0 my brethren,” he repeatedly 
cried with sorrow and indignation, “I am the sou of 
Abdallah, I am the apostle of truth ! 0 man, stand fast in 
the faith! 0 God, send down thy succour!” His uncle 
Abbas, who, like the heroes of Homer, c.vccllcd in the 
loudness of his voice, made tho v.aUey resound with the ■ 
recital of the gifts and promises of God ; the flying Moslems 
returned from all sides to the holy standard ; and Mahomet' 
observed with pleasure that the furnace was again rekindled; 
his conduct and example restored the battle ; and he ani- 
mated his victorious troops to inflict a merciless reverige on 
the authors of their shame. Erom the field of Honain, ho' 
marched without delay to the siege of Tayef, sixty mile.s 
to the south-east of Mecca, a fortress of strength, whoso 
fertile lands produce the fruits of Syria in tho midst of the 
Arabian desert. A friendly tribe, instructed (I kno^y not 
how) in the art of sieges, supplied him with a train of 
battering rams and military engines, with a body of five 
hundred artificers. Hut it was in vain that he oflered 

* The siege of Tayef, division of tho spoil. &c. are related hy Ahul- 
feda (p. 117—123), and Gaguier (tom.'jii.'p. SS— 111). K is A1 Jantiahi 
who jnontioDs tlie engines and engineers of tlio triljo of Da%VB. Tho 
fertile spat of Tayef was supposed to bo a piece of tho land of Syria 
detached and dropped in the general deluge. 
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and fourteen thousand Moslems accompanied the last pilgri- • ■ ‘ 
mage of the apostle.*' ° . ■ 

Wien Heraclius returned in triumph from the Persian ' 
■vrar, he entertained, at Emesa, one of the ambassadors of 
Mahomet, who invited the princes and nations of the earth 
to the profession of Islam. On this foundation the zeal of 
the Arabians has supposed the secret conversion of the 
Christian emperor : the vanity of the Greeks has feigned a 
personal visit to the prince of Medina, who accepted from 
the royal bounty a rich domain, and a secure retreat in the 
province of Syria.f Put the flnendship of Heraclius and 
Mahomet was of short continuance : the new religion had 
inflamed rather than- assuaged the rapacious spirit of the 
Saracens; and the murder of an envoy afibrded a decent '■ 
pretence for invading, with three thousand soldiers, the 
territory of Palestine, that extends to the eastward of tho 
Jordan. The holy banner was intrusted to Zeid ; and such 
was the discipline or enthusiasm of the rising sect, that the. 
noblest chiefs served without reluctance under the slave of 
the prophet. On the event of his decease, Jaafar and Ab-' * 
dallah were successively substituted to the command ; and . 
if the three should perish in the war, tho troops were autho- 
rized to elect their general. Tho three leaders were slain 
in the battle of Muta,l; the first military action which tried ' 
the valour of the Moslems against a foreign enemy. Zeid . ' 
fell, like a soldier, in the foremost ranks ; the death of Jaafar .. ' 

was heroic and memorable ; he lost his right hand ; he shifted • •' 
the standard to his left ; the left was severed from his body ; . 
he embraced the standard with his bleeding stumps, till ho. * 
was transfixed to the ground with fifty honourable wounds., 
“Advance,” cried Abdallah, who stepped into the vacant place, 

■* The last conquests and pilgrimage of Mabomet aro contained in . 
Ahulfedo. (p. 121 — ^133), Gagnier (tom. iii. p. 110— 21S), Eimaciu 
(p. 10, 11), Abulpbaragius (p. 103). The ninth of the Hegira was 
styled the Tear of Embassies. {Gagnier, Kot. ad Ahulfed, p. 121.) 

t Compare the bigoted A1 Jannabi (apud Gagnier, tom. i. p. 232— 

255) v/itb tho no leas bigoted Greets, Tbcopbanes (p. 27(1 — 2"S), 
Zonaras (tom. ii. 1. 14, p. 80), and Cedreuus (p. 421). 

3; For tho battle of lluta, and its consequences, eco Abulfcda 
(p. 100—102), and Gagnier (lom. ii. p. 327—313). XdXtc'oc (paya 
Tbcopbanes) ov Xtyouci fiax^tpav tov Oidv (p, 27S H), [But Tbeo- 
pbanes in bis account of the Syrian war, a year afterwards (p. 270 B), 

.omits one of Caled’s greatest exploits, tho battle of Ajnadin. — Ed.] 
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‘'advance Tritli confidence: either victoiy or paradise is onr 
ovm/’ The lance of a Eoman decided the alternative: bnt- 
the falling standard vras rescued by Caled, the proselyte of 
3Iecca: nine svrords were brokm in his liand: and his 
valour vrithstood and repulsed the superior numbers of the 
Christians. In the nocturnal council of the camp he was 
chosen to command : his skilful erolntious of the ensuing 
day secured either the victory or the retreat of the Saracens : 
and Caled is renowned among his brethren and his enemies 
by the glorions appellation of the “ Sword of God." Lithe 
pnlpitj 3Iahomet described, with prophetic rapture, the 
crowus of the blessed martyrs: bnt in private he betrayed 
the feelings of human nature : he was surprised as he wept 
over the daughter of Zeid. “What do I see?” said the 
astonished votary. — ^“Yon see,” replied the apostle, “a 
friend who is deploring the loss of his most faithful friend.” 
After the conquest of 3Xeeea. the sovereign of Arabia 
afiected to prevent the hostile preparations of Herachns ; 
and solemnly proclaimed war against the Homans, withonfc 
attempting to disguise the hardships and dangers of the 
.-enterprise.® The nioslems were discouraged: they alleged, 
the want of money, or horses, or pro-.-isions : the season of 
harvest, and the intolerable heat of the summer: “Hell is 
much hotter,” said the indignant prophet. He disdained 
to compel their serrics : bnt on his return he admonished 
the most gxulty, by an excommunication of fifty days. Their 
desertion enhanced the merit of Abnbeker, Othman, and 
the faithful companions who devoted their lives and fortunes: 
and Alahomet displayed his banner at the head often thon- 
sand horse and twenty thousand foot. Painful indeed -was 
the distress of the march:, lassitude and thirst were aggra- 
vated by the scorching and pestilential winds of the desert: 
ten men rode by turns on the same camel; and they were 

I Tije expsaition of Taouc is reiorded by our ordinary histoiisss, 
^■fanlfeda (Tit. IToham. v. 123 — 127), and Gagnier (Tie de lEahomei, 
tom. iii. p. 147 — 16S), but we bare the adraaiage of appsaiiEg to the 
original eridenca of the Koran {c. 9, p. 154. 165), VTith Sale's learned 
and rational notes. [Ochley notices reiy hrisSy (p. 57) this march to 
Tabac, and places it in the ninth year of the Hegira. The cattle of 
Ztlnta is only once incidentally mentioned by him (p, 60). rrhen he 
says, that in the eleventh year of the Hegira, ‘•'hlohasiined ordered 
Osama to go to the place vrhere Zeid his fether was slain at the battle 
of ilnta, to revenge his death.” 'iJiis was the last erpediiioa he ever 
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reduced to tie slameful necessity of drinking tie -sratcr from 
tie belly of that useful animal. In tie midway, ten day.s' 
journey from Medina and Damascus, they reposed near tie 
grove and fountain of Tabuc. Beyond that place Malomct 
declined tie prosecution of tic war: be declared himself 
satisfied with the peaceful intentions, be was more probabl}^ 
daunted by the martial array, of the emperor of the East. 
But the active and intrepid Caled spread around the terror 
of his name; and the prophet received the submission of 
the tribes and cities from the Euphrates to Ailah, at the 
head of the Bed Sea. To his Christi.an subjects, Mahomet 
readily granted the security of their persons, the freedom of 
their trade, the property of their goods, and the toleration 
of their worship.*' The wealmess of their Arabian brethren 
had restrained them from opposing his ambition ; the dis- 
ciples of Jesus were endeared to the encm}’ of the Jews; 
and it was the interest of a conqueror to propose a fair capi- 
tulation to the most powerful religion of the earth. 

Till the age of sixty-three years, the strength of Mahomet 
was equal to the temporal aud spiritual fatigues of his mis- 
sion. His epileptic tits, an absurd calumny of the Greeks, '• 
would he an object of pity ratber than abliorrcncc,t but he 
ordered. — E d.] * The Diploma eccun'latis Aiknsiiut k 

attested by Ahmed Ben Joseph, and tlio author IJiri fiplendorum, 
(Gagnier, STot. ad Abulfedam, p. 125); but Abulfeda himself, ns well as- 
Elmaoin (Hist. Saracen, p. 11), though ho owns JIahomcl’s regard for 
the Christians (p. 18), only mentions peace and tiibuto. In the year’ 
1030, Siouita published at Baris the text and version of Srahomel's 
patent in favour of the Christians ; which was admitted and reprobated 
by the opposite taste of Salmasius and Grotius (E-ayle, JLvnonKT, 
Item. AA). Hottingcr doubts of its authenticity (Hist. Orient, p. 237); 
Eenaudot urges the consent of the STahometans (Hist. Patriarch. Alex, 
p. 169); hut ilosheim (Hist. Ecclcs. p. 2U) ehowa the futility of their 
opinion, and inclines to Iiclieve it Epurious. Yet Abulpharagius quotes 
the impostor’s treaty with the Neatorian patriarch (Assiman. Biblioh., 
Orient, tom. ii. p. 418); but Abuipharagiuswas primate of tbe Jacobites.^. 

t The ex)ilep.s3', or falling eiclcncss, of Slahomet, is asserted ’by- 
Theopbanes, Zonaras, arid the rest of the Greeks ; and is greedily 
Bwallowed by tbe gross bigotry of Hettinger (Hist. Orienh p. 10, 11), 
Pridcaux (Life of ilabomet, p, 12), and Maraeci (tom. ii. jUcoran, 
p. 702, 763). Tbe titles (f/ie lorappcd vp, the corcreit) of two clinptcrs 
of the Koran (73, 74), can hardly be itrained to such an interpretation; 
tbe silence, the ignorance, of the ilahometan t-t— > mnrn 

conclusive tba'n the most peremptory denial ; i 
is espoused by Ocklcy (Hist, of the Saracens, t 

(ad Abulfedam, p. 0. Vic de JIabometj tom. i.p. IIS) and Kale Aorau, 
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Beriously believed that lie was poisoned at Chaibar by tbe 
revenge of a Jevrisb female * During four years, tbe health 
•of the prophet declined; his infirmities increased; but his 
mortal disease was a fever of fourteen days, which deprived 
liim by intervals of the use of reason. As soon as he was 
'-conscious of Ms danger, be edified Ms brethren by the 
humility of his virtue or penitence. “ If there be any man,” 
said the apostle from the pulpit, “ whom I have imjustly 
scourged, I submit my own back to the lash of retaliation. 
Have I aspersed the reputation of a hlussulman ? let him 
proclaim my faults in the face of the congregation. Has 
any one been despoiled of his goods ? the little that I possess 
shall compensate the principal and the interest of the debt,” 
— ^"Tes,” replied a voice from the crowd, “I am entitled to 
three drachms of silver.” Mahomet heard the complaint, 
satisfied the demand, and thanked his creditor for accus- 
ing him in this world rather than at the day of judgment. 
He beheld with temperate firmness the approach of death; 
enfrancMsed his slaves (seventeen men, as they are named, 
and eleven women) ; minutely directed the order of Ms 
funeral, and moderated the lamentations- of his weeping 
friends, on whom he bestowed the benediction of peace. 
Till the third day before Ms death, he regularly performed 
the function of public prayer ; the choice of Abubeker to 
supply Ms place appeared to mark that ancient and faithful 
■friend as his successor in the sacerdotal and regal office; 
but he prudently declined the risk and envy of a more ex- 
plicit nomination. At a moment when his faculties were 
visibly impaired, he called for pen and ink to -write, or more 
properly to dictate, a divine book, the sum and accomplish- 
ment of all Ms revelations ; a dispute arose in the chamber, 
whether he should be allowed to supersede the authority of 
the Koran ; and the prophet was forced to reprove the inde- 
cent vehemence of his disciples. If the slightest credit may' 
be afforded to the traditions of Ms wives and companions, 
he maintained, in the bosom of his family, and to the last- 
moments of Ms life, the digmty of an apostle and the faith 

p. 469 — 474). * This poison (more ignominious since 

it was offered as a test of his prophetic knowledge) is frankly' confessed 
by his zealous votaries, Abulfeda (p. 92), and A1 :Jannahi (apud 
Gaguier, tom. iL p. 286 — ^288). - 
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of an enthusiast ; described the visits of Gahrie], -who hade 
an everlasting farewell to the earth, and expressed his lively 
confidence, not only of the mercy, but of tlie favour, of the 
Supreme Being. In a familiar discourse he had mentioned 
his special prerogative, that the angel of death was not 
allowed to take his soul till he had respectfully asked the 
permission of the prophet. The request was Ranted ; and 
Mahomet immediately fell into the agony of his dissolution ; 
his head was reclined on the lap of Ayesha, the best beloved 
of all his wives ; he fainted with the violence of pain; re- 
covering his spirits, he raised his eyes towards the roof of 
the house, and with a steady look, though a faltering voice, 
uttered the last broken, though articulate, words. “O God! 

pardon my sins ! Yes, I come, 

among my fellow citizens on high ; ” and thus peaceably ex- 
pired ,on a carpet spread upon the floor. An expedition for 
the conquest of Syria was stopped by this mournful event ; 
the army halted at the gates of Medina ; the chiefs were 
assembled round their djnng master. The city, more espe- 
cially the house, of the prophet, was a scene of clamorous 
sorrow or silent despair: fanaticism alone could suggest 
a ray of hope and consolation. “How can he bo dead, our 
witness, our intercessor, our mediator with God ? By God, 
he is not dead ; like Moses and Jesus he is wrapt in a holy 
trance, and speedily will he return to his faithful people.” 
The evidence of sense was disregarded ; and Omar, unsheath- 
ing his Ecymetar, threatened to strike off the heads of the 
infidels, who should dare to aflirm that the prophet was 
no more. The tumult was appeased by the weight and 
moderation of Abubeker. “Is it Mahomet,” said he to 
Omar and the multitude, “ or the God of Mahomet, whom 
you worship ? The God of Mahomet liveth for ever, but 
the apostle was a mortal like ourselves, and according to his 
own prediction, he has experienced the common fate of mor- 
tality'.” He was piously interred by the hands of his nc-arcst 
kinsman, on the same spot on which he expired :* Blcdina 

* The Greeks and Latins have invented and prop.igated the vulgar 
and ridiculous story that jSIahomet’s iron tomb is suspended in the air 
nt Mecca (cijpa fitrswpifopo'or; Laoniens Chalcocondylcs do Rebus 
Turcieis, L 3,- p." 66) by the action of equal and potent loadstones 
(Dictionnaire de Bayle, JIahomet, Rem, EE. FF.). Without any 
philosophical inquiries, it may suffice, that, I. The prophet was not 
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Las been sanctified by tbe death and buiial of jilabomet : 
and the innumerable pilgrims of Mecca often turn aside 
from the Trar, to botv in voluntary devotion/^" before the 
simple tomb of the prophet.f 

At the conclusion of the life of hlahomet, it may perhaps 
be expected, that I should balance his faults and virtues, 
that 1 should decide Trliether the title of enthusiast or im- 
postor more properly belongs to that extraordinaiy man. 
Had I been intimately conversant -with the son of Abdallah, 
the task vrould stiU be difficult, and the success uncertain; 
at the distance of twelve centuries, I darkly contemplate 
Lis .shade through a cloud of religious incense : and could I 
truly delineate the portrait of an hour, the fleeting resem- 
blance would not equally apply to the solitary of mount 
Hera, to the preacher of Mecca, and to the conqueror of 
•Arabia. The author of a mighty revolution appears to Lave 
been endowed with a pious and contemplative disposition ; 
so soon as marriage Lad raised him above the pressure of 
want, he avoided the paths of ambition and avarice ; and tiU 
the age of forty, he lived with innocence, and would have 
’•■died without a name. The unity of G-od is an idea most 
congenial to nature and reason; and a sLght conversation 
■with the Jews and Christians would teach him to despise, 
.and detest the idolatry of Mecca. It was the duty of a man 

ooried at Mecca; and, 2. That his tomb at Medina, which has been 
visited by millions, is placed on the ground fReland de Eelig. Moham. 
1. 2, c. 19, p, 209 — 211), Gagnier (Vie de Mahomet, tom. iii. p. 263 — 
268). ’ * A1 Jannabi enumerates (Vie de Mahomet, 

tom. iiL p, 372 — 391) the multifarious duties of a pilgrim who Tisit.s 
the tomb of the prophet and his companions; and the learned casuist 
decides, that this act of devotion is nearest in obligation and merit to 
a- divine precept. The doctors are divided which, of 3Iecca or Medina, 
be the most excellent (p. 391—^94). 

t The last sickness, death, and burial, of Mahomet, are described by 
Abulfeda and Gagnier (Vit, Moham. p. 133 — 142. Vie de Mahomet, 
-tom. iii p. 220 — 271). The mo.st private and interesting circumstances 
were originally received from Ayesha, Ali, the sons of Abbas, &c, and 
.as they dwelt at Medina, and survived the prophet many years, they 
anight repeat the pious tale to a .second or third generation of pilgrims. 
JAn Arabian writers agree that Mahomet died on the 12th day of the 
month Eabie I. in the lith year of the Hegira, which some moderns 
make to he the 6 th of June, and others the Sth. Clinton, with his usual 
accuracy, says “the 11th year of the Hegira began on Sunday, 
March *29th,"A.D. 632.. The 12ih pfrHabie.J being the seventy-first 
day, fell upon Sunday, June 7th.” ii 172 .; — ^Ed.] 
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«ind a citizen to impart the doctrine of salvation, to rescue ' 
liis country from the dominion of sin and error. The energy 
of a mind incessantly hent on the same ohject, would convert 
a general obligation into a particular call ; the warm sug- 
gestions of the understanding or the fancy would be felt as 
the inspirations of heaven ; the labour of thought would 
expire in raptnre and vision ; and the inward sensation, the 
invisible monitor, would be described with the Ibrm and 
attributes of an angel of God.* From enthusiasm to im- 
posture, the step is perilous and sbppery: the demon of 
^oeratesf affords a memorable instance, how a wise man may 
•deceive himself, how a good man may deceive others, how 
the conscience may slumber in a mixed middle state between 
self-iUusion and voluntar}^ fraud. Charity maj' believe that 
the original motives of Slahomet were those of pure and 
genuine benevolence ; but a human missionary is incapable 
of cherishing the obstinate unbelievers who reject his claims, 
despise his arguments, and persecute his life ; he might 
forgive his personal adversaries, he may lawfully hate the 
onemies of God ; the stern passions of pride and revenge 
were kindled in the bosom of Mahomet, and he sighed, like 
the prophet of Jlineveh, for the destruction of tlie rebels 
whom he had condemned. The injustice of Mecca, aud the 
choice of Medina, transformed the citizen into a prince, the • 

* The Christians, rashly enough, have as'igncil to Mahomet a tamo 
pigeon, that seemed to descend from heaven and avhisper in his car. 
As this pretended miracle is urged by Grotius (do Veritato Religionis 
■Christiana;), hia Arabic translator, the learned rocock, inquired of 
him the names of his authors; and Grotius confessed, that it is 
unknown to the Mahometans themselvca. Lest it should provoke their 
indignation and laughter, the pious lie is suppressed in the Arabic 
version; but it has maintained an edifying place in the numerous 
editions of the Latin test. (Pocock, Specimen Hist. Arabum, p. ISC, 
187. llcland, de Religion. Moham. 1. 2, c. 39, p. 259 — 2C2.) 

i-’J3/ioi C£ Touro iurii’ tc waicof ttn%aiiivov, vij ytyi'o/u'i’q • 

5) ornt' yivrjTai aii d—arpf—it /le rovrov 3 di' jiiWb) wpdrrfu', 
wporplwti c£ cCwor£ (Plato, in Apolog. Socrat. c. 19, p. 121, 122, edit. ■ 
RiEcher). The familiar examples, which Socrates urges in his Dialogue 
with Theages (Platon. Opera, tom. i.p. 123, 129, edit Hen. Stephan.), 
are beyond the reach of human foresight: and the divine inspinition 
(the Aai/iaviov) of the philosopher, is cle.arly taught in the Jleiaora- 
bilia of Xenophon'. The idea.s of the most rational Platonists are 
•expressed by Cicero (de Di\'ina^, 1. 54), and in the fourtcciilh and 
fifteenth Dissertations of HaxinfiJ^f Tyre (p. 153—172, edit Davis). 
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- humble preaclier into the leader of armies; hut liis srrord 
Tras consecrated hv the example of the saints ; and the same 
God who afflicts a sinful world with pestdenee and earth- 
quakes, might inspire for their conversion or chastisement_ 
the valour of his servants. In the exercise of political go- 
vernment, he was compelled to abate the stem rigour of 
fanaticism, to comply, in some measure, with the prejudices 
and passions of his tbllowers, and to employ even the vicss 

- of mankind as the instruments of their salvation. The nse 
of firaud and perfidy, of cruelty and injustice, were often 
subservient to the propagation of the fiiith : and Sfahomet 
commanded or. approved the assassination of the Tews and 
idolaters who had escaped from the field of battle. By the 
repetition of such acts, the character of Mahomet must have- 
been gradually stained : and the influence of such pernicious 
habits would he poorly compensated by the practice of the 
personal and social virtnes, which are necessary to maiatain 
the reputation of a prophet among his sectaries and friends. 
Of his last years, ambition was the mh'ng passion : and a 

•politician wiU suspect, that he secretly smiled (the victorious 
impostor!) at the enthusiasm of his youth, and the credulity 
of liis proselytes.* A philosopher would observe that ihtir 
cruelty and his success would tend more strongly to fortify 
the assurance of his divine mission, that his interest anS. 
religion were inseparably connected, and that his conscience 
. would be soothed by the persuasion, that he alone was ab- 
^solved by tbe Deily from tbe obligation of positive and 
•'moral laws. If he retained any vestige of bis native inno- 
; cence. tbe sins of Mabdmet may be ^owed as tbe evidence 
of his sincerity. In the support of truth, the arts of fraud 
and fiction may be deemed less criminal; and he would have 
started at the foulness of the means, had he not been satis- 
fied of the importance and justice of the end. Even in a 
conqueror or a priest, I can surprise a word or action of 
unafrected humanity: andthe decree of Mahomet, that, iu 
the sale of captives'J the mothers should never he separated 
from their children, may suspend or moderate the censure 
of the historian-t 

* In some passage of Ms volnnmitras writings Yolraira compares- 
tlie pTophet, in his old age, to a faidr, — “ qm .detaclie la chalne de son 
con pour en dortner siir les oreiUes h ses confreres.” 

t Gazu’er relate^ TTitli the same impariial pen, fHis hnraane law ox- 
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The good sense of Mahomefc* despised the pomp of 
royalty ; the apostle of God submitted to the menial offices 
of the family, he kindled the fire, swept the floor, milked 
the ewes, and mended with his own hands his shoes and his 
woollen garment. Disdaining the penance.and merit of a 
liCTmit, he observed, without effort or vanity, the abstemious 
diet ot an Arab and a soldier. On solemn occasions ho 
feasted his companions with rustic and hospitable plenty ; 
but in his domestic life, many weeks would elapse -n-ithout a 
fire being kindled on the hearth of the prophet. The inter- 
diction of wine was confirmed by his example ; his hunger 
was appeased with a sparing allowance of barley-bread ; he 
delighted in the taste of milk and honey ; but his ordinary 
food consisted of dates and water. Perfumes and women 
wore the two sensual enjo3'ments which his nature required 
and his religion did not forbid; and Mahomet affirmed, 
that the fervour of his devotion was increased by these 
innocent pleasures. The heat of the climate inflames the ' ‘ 
the blood of the Arabs; and their libidinous complexion 
has been noticed by the writers of antiquity .f Their incon- 
tinence was regulated by the cirti and religious laws of t)ie 
Koran ; their incestuous alliances were blamed ; the boundless " ' 
licence of polygamy was reduced to four legitimate wives or '• 
concubines ; their rights both of bed and of donmy were 
equitably determined ; the freedom of divorce was discou- 
raged ; adultery was condemned as a capital offence ; and ' 
fornication, in either sex, was punished with a hundred •. 
stripes.J Such were the calm and rational precepts of the 

tfie propliet, and the murders of Caab and Sopbian, which he prompted . 
and approved (Vie de Mahomet, tom. ii. p. C'j. 07. SOS). - ■ • 

* For the domestic life of Mahomet, consult Gajnicr and the cor- 
responding chapters of Abulfeda; for his diet (tom. iii. p. 2So— OSS), 
his children (p. 189. 289); his wives (p. 290— .lOS); his marri.ago with 
Zeineb (tom. ii. p. 152 — ^160); his amour with Mary (p. SOS — 309) ; the 
false accusation of Ayesha (p. 18C— 199). The most original evidence 
of the three last transactions, is contained in the twenty-fourth, thirty- 
third, and sisty-sixth chapters of the Koran, with Sale's commentary. 
Pridcaux (Life of Mahomet, p. 80— 90) and Maracci (Prodrom. Alcoran, 
part 4, p. 49 — 59), have maliciously exaggerated the frailties of 
3Iahomet. .• • + Incredibilc cst quo ardoro apud cos in 

• vencrem uterqne solvitur sexus. (Ammian. Marccllin. L 14, c. 4.) 

t Sale (Preliminary Discour.se, p. 133—137) has recapitulated the 
laws of marriage, divorce, £c. and the curious reader of Sclden's Uxor 
Hebraica wUl recognize many Jcwisl; '"-dinances. 

TOi. V. ' " ' . - ^ 
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legislator; but in bis private conduct, Mabomet indulged 
the appetites of a man, and abused the claims of a prophet, 
A special revelation dispensed bim from tbe laws wbicb be 
bad imposed on bis nation ; tbe female sex, without reserve, 
was abandoned to his desires ; and this singular prerogative 
excited tbe envy, rather than tbe scandal, tbe veneration 
rather than tbe envy, of the devout Mussulmans. If we 
remember tbe seven hundred wives and three hundred con- 
cubines of tbe wise Solomon, we shall applaud tbe modesty 
of -tbe Arabian, who espoused no more than seventeen or 
fifteen wives; eleven are eniunerated, who occupied at 
Medina their separate apartments round the bouse of the 
apostle, and enjoyed in their turns tbe favour of bis conjugal 
■ society.* TPbat is singular enough, they were all widows, 
excepting only Ayesba, tbe daughter of Abubeker.f She 
was doubtless a virgin, since Mabomet consummated bis 
nuptials (such is tbe prematime ripeness of tbe climate) 
when she was only nine years of age. Tbe youth, tbe 
beauty, tbe spirit, of Ayesba, gave her a superior •ascendant: 
she was beloved and trusted by the prophet; and, after bis 
:deatb, tbe daughter of Abubeker was long revered as tbe 
mother of tbe faithful. Her behaviour bad been ambiguous 
'and indiscreet: in a nocturnal march, she was accidentally 
left- behind ; and in tbe morning Ayesba retiuned to the 
camp with a man. Tbe temper of Mahomet was inclined to 
■-■jealousy but a divine revelation assured bim of her inno- 
.cence ; be chastised her accusers, and pubHsbed a law of 
domestic peace, that no woman should be condemned unless 
four male witnesses bad seen her in the act of adultery.| 
In bis adventures with Zeineb, tbe ■wife of Zeid, and with 
Mary, an Egyptian captive, tbe amorous prophet forgot tbe 

• * [Dr. 17611 says that from four of these Mohamet "was separated 
-soon after marriage, or before consummation,” and that only nine 
•wives survived him. Yet there were also four female slaves who wero 
his concubines. — ^En.] f [His ■original name was Abdallah, 

the- same as that of Mahomet’s father. On the marriage of his 
daughter, he took that of Abu-Beker, distinguishing himself then and 
to all posterity, as the “ Father of the Tirgin.” — E d.] 

J In a memorable case, the caliph Omar decided that all presump- 
tive evidence was of no avail ; and that all the four -witnesses must * 
liave actually seen Etylukr in pyxide. -(Ahulfedffi ’Annale's Moslemici, 
J). .71, vers. Eeiske.bi^Ayfeha’s innocence is asserted, and her adven- 
ture with SafwaH.E& al 'Moatt^, explained, in a note to Sale’s Koran, 
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iateresfc of his rejnitation. At the house of Zeid, his freed- 
man and adopted son, he beheld, in a loose undress, the 
beauty of Zeineb, and burst forth into an ejaculation of 
devotion and desire. The servile, or grateful, freedinan 
understood the hint, and yielded -svithout hesitation to the 
love of his benefactor. But as the filial relation had excited 
some doubt and scandal, the angel Gabriel descended from 
heaven to ratify the deed, to annul the adoption, and gently 
to reprove tlie apostle for distrusting the indulgence of hi's 
God. One of his wives, Hafsa, the daughter of Omar, svir- 
prised him on her own bed, in the embraces of Ins Egyptian 
captive : she promised secrecy and forgiveness : he sivore 
that he would renounce the possession of Mary. Both par- 
ties forgot their engagements, and Gabriel again descended' 
•with a chapter of the Xoran, to absolve him from his oath, 
and to exhort hihi freely to enjoy his captives and con- 
cubines, without listening to the clamours of his wives. In 
a solitaiy retreat of thirty da)'s, he laboured, alone with 
Mary, to fulfil the commands of tlie angel. When his love 
and revenge were satiated, he summoned to his presence his'- 
eleven ■wives, reproached their disobedience andindiscretion, • 
nud threatened them ■with a sentence of divorce, bolh'in this • 
world and in the next : a dreadful sentence, since tlio.-c ■ - 
who had ascended tlie bed of the prophet were for ever ex- 
cluded from the hojpe of a second marriage. Perhaps the., 
incontinence of 3Iahomet may be palliated by the tradition ■ 
of his natural or preternatural gifts;* he united the mani}- 
virtue of thirty of the children of Adam; and tlic apostle 
might rival the thirteenth labour t of the Grecian Her- 
cules, j; A more serious and decent excuse m.ay be drawn 

ch. xxiv. — E d.] Sibi robur ad goncr.itionem, qanntam 

triginta viri habent, inesss jactaret : ita ut unic.i honl povs'jt iindcciai 
feeminis satisfaccre, ut ex Arabum libris refert Petra.» Pa.oh.T-i-j?, ; 
c. 2. (llaracci, Prodroaiug Alcoran, p. i, p. 55. Sec likewise Ob=cr- . 
vationg de Belon, 1. S, o. 10,'fol. 179, recto.) A1 Jannabi (0.ignicr, 
tom. iiL p. 287) records his own testimony, that bo Eurp.a.-'-cd all men 
in conjugal •I'igour; .and Abulfeda mentions the cxckaniatioc of Ali, 
who washed his body after his death : — “ 0 propheta, certq jiCriis tuns ' 
cioslum versus crectus est” (in Tit. Mohammed, p. 110). 

t I borrow the stylo of a father of the' church, ii-aOMiioi' 'llnacXiyc 
Tpiecnicitaroi- dO.XeT-'.r-'^Greg. Naziauzen, ofi):.,?, p. 105.) _ 

^ The common and tiio-st glorious legend iEcIcdo.*,- jn .a ringlo hight, 
■the fifty victories of Hertalcs over ths virgin tl.iiighfcr.i of llic-.liua. 

2 L 2 
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fi?om Ms fidelity to Cadijali. During tfie.Wentj'-four years 
of tlieir marriage, iier youthful husband abstained from the 
right of polygamy, and the pride or tenderness of the vener- 
able matron vras never insulted by the society of a rival. 
After her death he placed her in the rank of the four per- 
fect tvomen, ndth the sister of Moses, the mother of Jesus, 
and Datima, the best beloved of his daughters. “ Was she 
not old?” said Ayesha, vith the insolence of a blooming 
beauly, “ has not God given you a better in her place ?” — 
‘;Ivo, by God,” said Mahomet, -with an efiiision of honest 
gratitude, “ there never can be a better ! she believed in me, 
when men despised me : she relieved my wants, when I was 
poor and persecuted by the world.” 

■ . In the largest indulgence of polygamy, the founder of a 
religion and empire might aspire to multiply the chances of 
a numerous posterity and a lineal succession. The hopes 
of Mahomet were fatally disappointed. The virgin Ayesha, 
and his ten widows of mature age and approved fertility, 
were barren in his potent embraces. The four sons of 
Cadijah died in their infancy. Mary, his Egyptian concu- 
bine, was endeared to him by the birth of IbraMm. At the 
end of fifteen months the prophet wept over his grave ; but 
he sustained with firmness the raillery of his enemies, and 
cheeked the adidation or credulity of the Moslems, by the 
asmranee that an eclipse of the sun was not occasioned by 
the death of the infant. Cadijah had likevvise given him 
four daughters, who were married to the most faithful of 
his disciples : the three eldest died before their father ; but 
Eatima, who possessed his confidence and love, became the 
wife of her cousin Ali, and the mother of an illustrious 
progeny. The merit and misfortunes of Ali and his 
descendants will lead me to anticipate, in this place, the 
series of the Saracen caliphs, a title which describes the 
commanders of the faithful as the vicars and successors of 
the apostle of God.f 

{Kodor. SicaL tom. z. L 4, p. 274, Pausanias, 1 9, p. 763. Statius^ 
Sylv. 1. 1, eleg. 3, v. 42.) But Athenaeus allows seven nights, (Deipno- 
Eophist. 1. 13, p. 556), and ApoUodonis fifty, for this arduous achieve- 
ment of Hercules, who was then »ib more than eighteen years of age. 
(Bibh'ot. I. 2, a 4, p. Ill, cum noHs Heyne, part 1, p. 332.) 

* Abnlfeda in Viti Moharo, p; 12, 13. 16, 17, cum notis Gagnier. 

■’t' This outline of the Arabian jhistoryis drawn from the Bibh’otheque 
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Tlie birth, the alliance, the character, of Ali, which exalted 
him above the rest of his countr 3 'n)eu, might justify his 
claim to the vacant throne of Arabia. Tlio son of Abu 
Taleb was, in his owii right, the chief of the family of 
Hashem, and the hereditary prince or guardian of the citj' 
and temple of Mecca. The light of prophecy was c.vlinct; 
but the husband of dfatima might expect the inheritance 
and blessing of her father ; the Arabs had sometimes been 
patient of a female reign ; and the two grandsons of the 
prophet had often been fondled in his lap, and shown in his 
pulpit, as the hope of his age, and the chief of the x'outh of 
paradise. The first of the true believers might a'spire to 
march before them in this world and in the next ; and if 
some were of a graver and more rigid cast, the zeal and 
virtue of Adi were never outstripped by anj’ recent pro- 
selyte. He united the qualifications of a poet, a soldier, 
and a saint: his wisdom still breathes in a collection of 
moral and religious sajdngs and ever}' antagonist, in the 
combats of the tongue or of the sword, was subdued b}' his 
eloquence and valour. From the first hour of his mission 
to the last rites of his funeral, the apostle was never for- 
saken by a generous friend, whom he delighted to name his 
brother, his vicegerent, and the faithful Aaron of a second 
Moses, The son of Abu Taleb was afterwards reproached 
for neglecting to secure his interest by a solemn decla- 
ration of his right, which would have silenced alt com- 
petition, and sealed his succession by the decrees of heaven, 
J3ut the unsuspecting hero confided in himself; the jealousy 
of empire, and perhaps the fear of opposition, might suspend 


Orientale of D'Hcrbelot (under the namce of ACoulccrc, Omar, 

Alt, &c.), from the Annals of Abulfeda, Abulpbarapus, and Hrnacin 
(under the proper years o£ the Heyira), and especially from Ochley’a 
History of the Saracens (vol. i p. 1 — ^10. 115 — ^122. 220. 219- CS3 — 
372. 378 — 391, and almost the whole of the second volume). Yet t-j; 
should woigli with caution the traditions of the hostile sccta ; a stre.'ua 
which becomes still more muddy as it flows farther from the source. 
Sir John Chardin has too faithfully copied the fables and errors of 
the modern Persians (Voyages, tom. ii. p. 235 — 250, &c.). ' , 

* Ocldey, at the end oflmsecond volume fp.'339 — 315 ofBolins edi- 
tion] has given an English ym^ion of one hundred and sixty-nmc tro- 
•tences, which he e-sorihes, witli some hesitation, to Ali, thcAon of Abu 
'Taled. His preface is coloured by the enthusiasm of a_tran';I'amr;,yct 
these sentences delineatea characteristic, though dark, picture o- human 
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tiie resolutions of Manomet : and tlie Led of sickness -n-as 
besieged by tbe artful Ayesba, the daughter of Abubeker;. 
and the enemy of Ali. 

The silence and death of the prophet restored the liberty 
of the people ; and his companions conrened an assembly to 
deliberate on the choice of his successor. The hereditary 
claim and lofty spirit of Ali were ofiensive to an aristocracy 
of elders, desirous of bestowing and resuming the sceptre by 
a free and frequent election ; the Eloreish could never be 
reconciled to the proud pre-eminence of the line of Hashem ; 
the ancient discord of the tribes was rekindled; fugitives 
of jUecca and the auxiliaries of Medina asserted their 
respective merits, and the rash proposal of choosing two 
independent caliphs * would have crushed in their infancy 
the religion and empire of the Saracens. The tumult was 
appeased by the disinterested resolution of Omar, who 
suddenly renouncing his own pretensions, stretched forth 
his hand, and declared himself the first subject of the mild 
• and venerable Abubeker. The urgency of the moment, and 
"the acquiescence of the people, might excuse this illegal and 
precipitate measure ; but Omar himself confessed from the 
pulpit, that if any Mussulman should hereafter presume to 
anticipate the suffluge of his brethren, both the elector and 
-the elected would be worthy of death.t After the simple 
.inailguration of Abubeker, he was obeyed in Medina, Mecca, 

Jife. * [Caliph, (or khalifa) denotes a ricar or successor. 

First applied to Ahubsker as the Buccessor of the prophet, it became 
. afte^ards a sovereign title. (Ockley, p. 79. 1-11.) — ^En.j 

•f ' Ockley (Hist, of the Saracens, voL i. p. o, 6), from an Arabian MS. 
represents Ayesha as adverse to the substitution of her father in the 
place of the apostle. This fact, so improbable in itself, is unnoticed by 
’ Abulfeda, A1 Jannabi, and A1 Bochari, the last of whom quotes the 
' tradition of Ayesha herself. (Vit. Mohammed, p. 136. Tie de Mahomet, 
•tom.' iii p. 236.) [The authority cited by Ockley is Ahmed Ebn 
.Mohammed Ebn Abdi EabbihL MS. Arab. Huntington, Mo. 554- 
Ayesha protested against her husband’s command that .Abubeker- 
should officiate as his deputy in the public prayers of the people, 
E.iyiilg that the congregation would not be able to listen to him for 
weeping,” and she proposed that Omar shoiild be sent instead. Per- 
haps she was moved by filial piety, and apprehended danger to her 
aged parent, in whom she may have perceived some growing infirmity,, 
since he died in little more than two years afterwards. She was 
seconded by Omar’s daughter, Hafea, whose father was *better fitted 
to. overawe a popffiar assembly. ' See Bohn’s Ockley, p; 81. — En.j 
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and the provinces of Arabia ; the Hashemites alone declined 
the oath of fidelity ; and their chief, in his own house, main- 
tained, above six months, a snllen and independent reserve ; 
without listening to the threats of Omar, who attempted to 
consume with fire the habitation of the daughter of the 
apostle. The death of Fatima, and the decline of his part}', 
subdued the indignant spirit of Ali; he condescended to 
salute the commander of the faitliful, accepted Ins excuse of 
the necessity of preventing their common enemies, and 
wisely rejected his courteous offer of abdicating the govern- 
ment of the Arabians. After a reign of two years, f lie aged 
caliph was summoned by the angel of deatli. In liis testa- 
ment, with the tacit approbation of the companions, he 
bequeathed the sceptre to the firm and intrepid virtue of 
Omar. “ I have no occasion,” said the modest candid.ate, ‘-'for 
the place.” — “ But the place has occasion for you,” replied 
Abubeker ; who expired with a fervent prayer that the God 
of Mahomet would ratify his choice, and direct the Mussul- . . 
mans in the way of concord and obedience. The pr.aycr was' • 
not ineffectual, since Ali liimself, in a life of privacy and' 
prayer, professed to revere the superior ^vortli and dignity ■ 
of liis rival ; who comforted liim for the loss of empire, by 
the most flattering marks of confidence and esteem. In the 
twelfth year of his reign, Omar received a mortal wound ■ 
from the hand of an assassin ; be rejected with equal impar- j,’. ‘ 
tiality the names of his son and of Ali, refused to load his.;, 
conscience with the sins of his successor, and devolved oh_ ' 
six of the most respectable companions the arduous task ot_ •. 
electing a commander of the faithful. On this occasion, Ali . * 
was again blamed by his friends ® for submitting his right 
to the judgment of men, for recognir.in.g their jurisdiction 
by accepting, a place among tbe si.x electors. He.niigbt* 
bave obtained tbeir suffrage, bad be deigned to promise a • 
strict and seiwilo conformity, not only to tbe ICoran and ’ 
tradition, but likewise to tbe determinations of tv.'o scnwrs.^\ 

* Parfioularly by bis friend and consin Abdallah, tbe fon of -tbbA. 
who died a.d. GS", with the title of grand doctor of the Mp’Iein?. In 
Abulfcda he recapitulated tho important occaeiojis in vhich Ali had 
neglected his e-alutary adried (p. TO, vers. and coticliidt-! 

(p. 85), 0 princeps ficlelium, ab-sque controTcr.da tu quidctn vero forti-i 
c.s, at inops boui cou'silii, et renim gerend^im panim railens. 

i I suspect tb.at tbe two Eeniora'f.Vb’jljthnr.-.gra^, llo, Ocbley, 
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IVitli these limitations, Othman, the secretary of Mahomet, 
accepted the goTermnent; nor "n-as it till after the third 
- caliph, twenty-four years after the death of the prophet, 
that Ali was invested, by the popular choice, with the regal 
and' sacerdotal office. The manners of the Arabians re- 
tained their primitive simplicity, and the son of Abu Taleb 
despised the pomp and vanity of this world. At the hour 
of prayer, he repaired to the mosch of Medina, clothed in a 
thin cotton gown, a coarse turban on his head, his slippers 
in one hand, and his bow in the other, instead of a walking- 
staff. The companions of the prophet and the chiefs of the 
tribes saluted their new sovereign, and gave him their right 
. hands as a sign of fealty and allegiance. 

The mischiefs that flow from the contests of ambition are 
usually confined to the times and countries in which they 
have been agitated.® But the religious discord of the friends 
and enemies of Ali has been renewed in every age of the 
Hegira, and is still maintained in the immortal hatred of 
the Persians and Turks.f The former, who are branded 
with the appellation of Shiites or sectaries, have enriched 
the Mahometan creed with a new article of faith ; and if 
3Iahomet be the apostle, his companion Ali is the vicar, of 
God. In their private converse, in their public worship, 
they bitterly execrate the three usurpers who intercepted 
his indefeasible right to the digiufy of imam and caliph ; 
and the name of Omar expresses in their tongue the perfect 
accomplishment of wickeiMess and impiety.J The Sonnifes, 
who are supported by the general consent and orthodox 
tradition of the Mussulmans, entertain a more impartial, or 

tom. i. p. 371), may signify not two actual counsellors, but bis two 
predecessors, Abubeter and Omar. fBohn’s Ockley, p. 272.] 

* p- The miscbiefs of ambition” never have -been, nor can they be, 
so circumscribed. Th^ estend to the most distant times and countries. 
History is but the development of their consequences. — E d.] 

t The schism of the Persians is explained hy all our travellers of 
the last century, especially in the second and fourth volumes of their 
master, Chardin. S’iehuhr, though of inferior merit, has the advan- 
tage of writing so late as the year 1761 (Voyages en Arahie, Ac. 
tom. ii; p. 203 — 233), since the ineffectual attempt of 27adh' Sh^ to 
change the religion of the nation, (fee his Persian History translated 
into French hy Sir William Jones, tovu. ii p. 5, 6. 47, 4S. 144 — 155.) 

5; Omar is the name of the devil j his murderer is a saint When 
the Persians shoot with the bow, they frequently cry — '‘ilay this 
arrow go td the heart of Oihar J” oyages de Chardin, tom. iL 
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at least a more decent, opinion. They respect tlie memory 
of Abubeker, Omar, Othman, and Ali, the holy and leipti- 
mate successors of the prophet. But they assign thelasfc 
and most humble place to the husband of Fatima, in the 
persuasion' that the order of succession vras dctenninod by 
the degrees of sanctity.'' An. historian, who balances the 
four caliphs with a hand unshaken by superstition, will 
calmly pronounce, that their manners wore alike pure and 
exemplary ; that their zeal was fervent, and jmobably sincere ; 
and that, in the midst of riches and power, their lives were 
devoted to the practice of moral and religious duties. But 
the public virtues of Abubekcr and Omar, the prudence of 
the first, the severity of the second, maintained the peace, 
and prosperity of their reigns. Tlio feeble temper and de- 
clining ago of Othmaii were incapable of sustaining the 
weight of conquest and empire. He chose, and he was de- 
ceived; he trusted, and he was betrayed ; the most deserving 
of the faithful became useless or hostile to his government, 
and his lavish bounty was productive only of ingratitude 
and discontent. The spirit of discord went forth in the 
provinces ; their deputies assembled at Slcdina, and tlio 
Charegites, the desperate fanatics who disclaimed the yoke 
of subordination and reason, were confounded among tho 
free-bom Arabs, who demanded the redress of their wrongs 
and the punishment of their oppressors. From Cufa,;- from 
Bassora, from Egypt, from the tribes of the desert, they 
rose in arms, encamped about a league from Slcdina, and 
dispatched a haughty mandate to their sovereign, requiring 
him to execute justice, or to descend from tho throne. Ills 
repentance began to disarm and disperse the insurgents ; 
but their fury was rekindled by the arts of his enemies ; and, 
the forgery of a perfidious secretary was contrived to blast 
his reputation and precipitate his fall.t The calipli had lost 


p. 239, 240, 259, &o.) ■* This gradation of merit is dl?.- 

tincllv marked in a creed, illustrated by Roland (do Rclig. Mobamm. 
1. 1, p. 37) ; and a Sonnilo argument inserted by Ocklcy (Hfet. of tlio 
Saracens, tom. ii. p. 230). The practice of curs'ing the memory of Ali 
was abolished, after forty years, by the Ommiadcs thcrnwlvcs (D'Hcr- 
belot, p. C90), and there are few among tho Turks who presume to 
revile him as an infidel. (Voyages dc Chardin, tom. iv. p. 40.) 

•(■ [This Eccretary was 3Ierwan, afterv.-ards the tenth ruccc'Jor of 
Mahomet in the Caliphate (Ockley, p. 252. 43.’’, edit Eohn). Major 
Price, in his Slohatninedan History, and Pr. It'eiJ in his Gcschichte 
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the obIv gnard of his predecessors, the esteem and confi- 
dence of the 3Iosiems ; during a siege of sis weeks his water 
and provisions were intercepted, and the feeble gates of the 
palace were protected onlv by the scruples of the more 
rimorons rebels. Porsaken by those who had abused his 
simpiic-ity, the helpless and venerable caliph expected the 
approach of death ; the brother of Ayesha marched at the 
head of the assassins : and Othman, with the Koran in his 
lap, was pierced with a multitude of wounds. A tumultuous 
anarchy of five days was appeased by the inauguration of 
Aii : his refusal would have provoked a general massacre. 
In this painful situation he supported the becoming pride 
of the chief of the Hashemites : declared that he had rather 
serve than reign: rebuked the presumption of the strangers: 
and required the formal, if not the voluntary, assent of the 
chiefs of the nation. He has never been accused of prompt- 
ing the assassin of Omar: though Persia indiscreetly 
celebrates the festival of that holy martyr. The quarrel 
between Othman and his subjects was assuaged by the early 
mediation of All ; and Hassan, the eldest of his sons, was 
insulted and wounded in the defence of the caliph. Xet it 
-is doubtful whether the father of Hassan was strenuous and 
'.sincere in his opposition to the rebels : and it is certain that 
he enjoyed the benefit of their crime. The temptation was 
• indeed of such magnitude as might stagger and corrupt the 
most obdurate virtue. The ambitions candidate no longer 
aspired to the barren sceptre of Arabia : the Saracens had 
been victorious in the East and "West: and the wealthy 
kingdoms of Persia, Syria, and Egypt, were the patrimony 
of the commander of the faithful. 

. A life of prayer and contemplation had not cbiUed the 
martial activity of Ali; but in a mature age, after a long 
experience of mankind, be still betrayed in bis conduct the 
rashness and indiscretion of youth.*^ In the first days of hm 

der Ctalifen, have coEected many particulars respecting him. He was 
•‘the evil genius of Othman/’ who often consnired Ali: hat the 
prudent- advice which he received was always counteracted by the 
maliauant inSnence of his secretary. The revolt against Othman was 
caused by a forged letter, in which Abdallah, the lieutenant of Egypt, 
was ordered to put to death Abubehers son, Hohammed, and some of 
his friends.-^ED.3 
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reign, be neglected to secure, either by gifts or fetters, the 
doubtful allegiance of Telha and Zobeir, frn-o of the most 
powerful of the Arabian chiefs.® Thej escaped from Medina 
to Mecca, and from thence to Bassora ; erected the standard 
of revolt, and usurped the goremment of Irak, or Ass_rria, 
which they had vainly solicited as the reward of their ser- 
vices. The mask of patriotism is allowed to cover the most 
glaring inconsistencies; and the enemies, perhaps the assas- 
sins, of Othman now demanded vengeance for his blood. 
They were accompanied in their flight by Ayesha, the widow 
of the prophet, who cherished, to the last hour of her life, 
an implacable hatred against the husband and the postcrity 
of Batiraa. The most reasonable Moslems were scandalized, 
that the mother of the faithful should expose in a camp her 
person and character ; but the superstitious crowd was con- 
fident that her presence would sanctify the justice, and 
assure the success, of their cause. At the head of twenty 
thousand of his loyal Arabs, and nine thousand valiant auxi- 
liaries of Cufa, the caliph encountered and defeated tho 
superior numbers of the rebels under the walls of Bassora. 
Their leaders, Telha and Zobeir, were slain in the first battle 
that stained with civil blood the arms of the Moslcms.t-. 
After passing through tho r.anks to animate the troops, - 
Ayesha had taken her post amidst the dangers of the field'. 
In the heat of the action, seventy men, who held the bridle 
of her camel, were successively killed or wounded; .and tho 
cage or litter in which she sat was stuck -with javelins and 
darts like the quills of a porcupine. The venerable captive 
sustained with firmness the reproaches of the conqueror, 
and was speedily dismissed to her proper station, .at the 


the life of All from Perdon vrriter;, who of course exalt their fa-vourite 
here. These servo, however, only to confirm Gibbon’s estimate of his 
character, eo clearly did our historian discern, and so justly did l‘o 
appreciate, merits obscurely revealed hy the Souuito authorities, 
whence his materi.als were mostly derived. — E d.] 

* [Ali suspected these two chiefs, and offered to resign' the c-tiiphata 
to either of them. This they both declined and gave him their Ijands 
in tohen of submission. Telha begged for the government of Cufa, 
and Zobeir for that of Bassora. These were refused by Ali, and the 
two chiefs were allowed to withdraw from hIcdm.^ (Ochlcy, 2:9 — 291, 
edit. Bohn.)— E d.] f plajor Price eay.’ that Alicviacf d great, 

reluct.ance to begin this battle. Telha and Zol>:ir, in their hast mo- 
ment.', expressed their regret for; h.avicg.yelelled ag-en't the emperol 
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tomb of Mabomefc, ■with tbe respect and tenderness that 
■was still dne to tbe ■widow of the apostle.'*' After this 
victory, which was styled the Day of the Camel, Ali marched 
against a more formidable adversar}’’; against Moawiyah, 
the son of Abu Sophian, who had assumed the title of caliph, 
and whose claim was supported by the forces of Syria and 
the interest of the house of Ommiyah. Erom the passage 
of Thapsacns, the plain of Siffinf extends along the w estern 
banks of the Euphrates. On this spacious and level theatre, 
the two competitors waged a desultory war of one hundred 
; and ten days. In the course of ninety actions or skirmishes, 
'the loss of Ali was estimated at twenty-five, that of 
Moa^wiyah at forty-five, thousand soldiers ; and the list of 
the slain was dignified ■with the names of five-and-twenty 
veterans who had fought at Beder under the standard of 
hiahomet. In this sanguinary contest, the lawful caliph 
displayed a superior character of valour and huinauity. His 
■troops were strictly enjoined to await the first onset of the 
enemy ; to spare their flying brethren, and to respect the 
bodies of the dead, and the chastity of the female captives. 

• He generously proposed to save the blood of the Moslems 

■ by. a single combat ; but his 'trembling rival declined the 
.challenge as a sentence of inevitable death. The ranks of 
the Syrians were broken by the charge of a' hero who was 
in Glinted on a piebald horse, and wielded with irresistible 

. force his ponderous and two-edged sword. As often as he 
smote a rebel, he shouted the Allah Acbar, “ God is victo- 
rious;-” and in the tumult of a nocturnal battle, he was 

of the faithful. Octley, 308, 309. — En.] ■* [Ayesha was 

■captured hy her brother jMohammed, and guarded, on her way 'to 
: Medina, by a retinue of women, attired as soldiers. Price, Moh. 
■.■Hist. — ^E d.] t The plain of Siffin is determined by 

■ D’An'rille (I’Euphrate et le Tigre, p. 29,) to be the , Campus Barbaricus 
I'ni. Procopius. [Thapsacus was always an important point in Eastern 
warfare. The Persian monarchs led their forces over its bridge to 
'attack Greece, and, reversing the route, Alexander there pursued 

• Darius. (Arrian. 3. 7.) Its name often occurs in the military operations 
described by Xenophon, Diodorus Siculus, and others, but was after- 
wards changed by Seleucus Xicator to Amphipolis. It is now Tur- 
mada. -'According to Strabo (tom.ii. p.747,) it was 4800 stadia distant 
from Babylon and 3000 from the Zengma, or bridge of Commagena. 
This was constructed bj- Alexander at the northern extremity of the 
plain of Sifiin, where it is terminated by the mountains, that bend t« 
■the s’duthward the before westerly course of the Euphrates. — Ed.] 
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heard to repeat four hundred times that tremendous esck- 
mation. The prince of Damascus already meditated his 
flight ; but the certain victory -was snatched from the grasp 
of Ali hy the disobedience and enthusiasm of his troops. 
Their conscience vras arred by the solemn appeal to the 
books of the Koran ivhich jVIoarviyah esposed on the fore- 
most lances ; and Ali was compelled to jield to a disgraceful 
truce .and an insidious compromise. He retreated with 
sorrow and indication to Cufa; his party was discouraged; 
the distant provinces of Persia, of Y'emcn, and of E^-pt, 
were subdued or seduced by his crafty rival ; and the stoobo 
of fanaticism which was aimed against the tirreo chiefs of • 
the nation, was fatal only to the cousin of Mahomet. In 
the temple of Mecca, three Charegites or enthusiasts dis- 
coursed of the disorders of the church and state ; they soon 
agreed, that the deaths of Ali, of Moawy-ah, and of hi.s 
friend Amrou, the viceroy of Eg 3 ’pt, would restore the peace 
and unity of religion. Each of the assassins chose his 
victim, poisoned his dagger, devoted his life, and sccrolly 
repaired to the scene of action. Their resolution was equally 
desperate ; but the first mistook the person of Amrou, and . 
stabbed the deputy who occupied his seat; the prince of - 
Damascus was dangerously hurt by the second; the lawful, 
caliph, in the mosch of Cufa, received a mortal wound from 
the hand of the third. He expired in the sLttj'-third year 
of his age, and mercifullj' recommended to his children, that ; 
thej' would dispatch the murderer by a single stroke. The 
sepulchre of Ali* was concealed from the tyrants of the 
house of Ommiyah,t but in the fourth age of the Hegira, a 
tomb, a temple, a city, arose near the rums of Cufa.f 3Ianv^ . 

* Abolfeda, a moderate Sonnite, rel.vtcs the difTcrent opinions co? „■ 
ceming the burial of Ali, but adopts the sepulchre of Cufa, hodie fan>.' 
numeroque religioHO frequentantium celebratum. This number is 
reckoned by Is'iebuhr to amount annually to trro thousand of the’ 
dead, and five thousand of the living (tom. ii. p. 203, 209.). . ’-i 

"t All the tyrants of Persia, from Adhad cl Dowlat f.s.t). OTV, • 
D’Hcrbelot, p. 5S, 59. 95,) to JTadir Shah, (a.T). 17-13, Hist, de Kadir 
Shah, tom. ii. p. 155,} have enriched the tomb of Ali mth the epoih 
of the people. The dome is copper, -with a bright and mas.=y gilding, 

sThich glitters to the sun at the distance of maayjttalle. _ ■ 

J The city of MeshcdAli, five or sis miles from the niins of C-jfa, 
and one hundred- and tivcnty to the south of E.agdad. is of the tiro 
and form of the modem Jerusalem. Meshed Hostin, larger and more 
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tliousands of tlie Shiites repose in holy ground at the feet 
of the vicar of Grod ; and the desert is vivified by the nume- 
rous and annual visits of the Persians, who esteem their 
devotion not less meritorious than the pilgrimage of Mecca. 

The persecutors of Mahomet usurped the inheritance of 
his children; and the champions of idolatry became the 
supreme heads of his religion and empire. The opposition 
of Abu Sophian had been fierce and obstinate ; his conver- 
sion was tardy and reluctant ; his new faith was fortified by 
necessity and interest; he served, he fought, perhaps he 
believed ; and the sins of the time of ignorance were expiated 
by the recent merits of the family of Ommijmh. Moawiyah, 
the son of Abn Sophian, and of the cruel Henda, was digni- 
fied in his early youth with the office or title of secretary of 
the prophet ; the judgment of Omar intrusted him with the 
government of Syria ; and he administered that important 
province above forty years, either in a subordinate or supreme 
rank. Without renouncing the fame of valour and liberality, 
he affected the reputation of humanity and moderation ; a 
•grateful people was attached to their benefactor; and ’the 
.victorious Moslems were enriched with the spoils of Cyprus 
and Ehodes. The sacred duty of pursuing 'the assassins of 
Othman was the engine and pretence of his ambition. The 
bloody shirt of the martyr was exposed in the mosch of Da- 
mascus^ the emir deplored the fate of his injured kinsman; 
and sixty thousand Syrians were engaged in his service by 
an oath of Jfidelity and revenge. Amrou, the conqueror of 
Egj^t, himself an army, was the first who saluted the new 
monarch, and divulged the dangerous secret, that the Ara- 
bian caliphs might be created elsewhere than in the city of 
the prophet.* The policy of Moaviyah eluded the valour 
of his rival ; and, after the death of Ali, he negotiated the 
abdication of his son Hassah, whose mind was either above 
or 'below "the government/ of the world, and who retired 
without a sigh from the palace of Cufa to an humble cell 
near the tomb of his grandfather.f The aspiring ■wishes of 

populous, is at the distance of thirty miles. [Jleshed Ali occupies the 
fiite of the ancient city of Hira. See Note, ch. 42, voL iv. p. 469. It 
is near Oufa, and will he again noticed, ch. 51.— Ed.] . 

* I horrow, on this occasionfthe strong sense and expression of 
Tacitus (Hist 1. 4.) E-rulgato imperii arcano posse imperatorem alibi 
^uam .Romas fieri. "t [Htissan. (or Hasan) was of a 
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the caliph -n-ere finallr erowued by the importa:it change of 
■an elective to an hereditary kingdom. Some jnurmurs of 
freedom or fanaticism attested the reluctance oftiie Arabs, 
and four citizens of Medina refused the oath of fidelity ; but 
the designs of Moamyafa -mere conducted mith vigour and 
address; and his son Yezid, a feeble and dissolute youth, 
Tvas proclaimed as the commander of the faithful and the 
successor of the apostle of God. 

A familiar story is related of the benevolence of one of 
the sons of Ali.* In serving at table, a slave had inad- 
vertently dropped a dish of scalding broth on his master : 
the heedless 'vrretch fell prostrate, to deprecate his punish- 
ment, and repeated a verse of the Koran. “ Paradise is for 
those "(vho command their anger.” — “I am not angry.” — “And 
for those -mho pardon ofienees .” — “I pardon your ofTenee.” 

“ Andfor those -u-ho return good for evil.” — “ I give you your 
liberty, and four hundred piece.s of silver.” With an equal 
measure of piety, Hosein, the younger brother of Ilassan, 
inherited a remnant of his father’s spirit, and served mith 
honour against the Christians in the siege of Constautino[)lo. 
The primogeniture of the line of Hasliem, and the holy ■ 
■character of grandson of the apostle, bad centred in his 
person, and he ■mas at liberty to prosecute his claim against 
Tezid, the tyrant of Damascus, vrhosc vices he despised, 
and ■mhose title he had never deigned to ackno;vledge, A ' 
list ■mas secretly transmitted from Cufa to IMedina, of one • 
hundred and forty thousand JVIoslems, mho professed their 
attachment to his' cause, and mho mere eager to dram their 
smords as soon as ho should appear on the banks of the 
Euphrates. Against the ad'vice of his misest friends, he 
resolved to trust his person and family in the hands of a 
perfidious people. He traversed the desert of Arabia mith ■ 
a timorous retinue of momcn and children ; but as he • 
approached the confines of Irak, he mas alarmed by the - 

■pcaceatlo disposition, and after a reign of sis month", prsfTored hin ’ 
resignation to Moawiyab, rather than cngjige in a civil vrar to preserve 
■his throne. He retired to Medina, wherre an income vr.as r.'^=igncd to L 
him of .about a hundred and fifty thousand pounds a yc.'ir. kc'itiev 
largc presents ; most of tiiis revenue he spent in deciis of charity, and 
after a quiet life of eight vears, was poisoned hr his v.ife .Inid.ih. 
■Ochley, p. 3i7— S50, edit. Bohn.— En] ■ * [This sen of Ali uoa • 

Hassan, according to Qchicy, p. C53 . — Ed.] 
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solitary or hostile face of the country, and suspected either 
the defection or ruiu of his party. His fears were just: 
ObeidoUah, the governor of Oufa, had extinguished the first 
sparks of an insurrection; and Hosein, in the plain of 
Kerbela, was encompassed by a body of five thousand horse, 
who intercepted his communication with the city and the 
river. He might still have escaped to a fortress in the 
desert, that had defied the power of Caesar and Chosroes, 
and confided in the fidelity of the tribe of Tai, which would 
have armed ten thousand warriors in his defence. In a> 
conference with the chief of the enemy, he proposed the 
option of three honourable conditions ; that he should bu 
allowed to return to Medina, or be stationed in a frontier 
garrison against the Turks, or safely conducted to the 
presence of Tezid. But the commands of the caliph, or his 
lieutenant, were stern and absolute; and Hosein was in- 
formed that he must either submit as a captive and a 
criminal to the commander of the faithful, or expect the 
consequences of his rebellion. “Do you think,” (replied 
he) “to terrify me with death?” And, dm’ing the short 
respite of a night, he prepared with calm and smemn resig- 
nation to encounter his fate. He checked the lamentatioua- 
of his sister Batima, who deplored the impending ruin of 
his house. “ Our trust,” (said Hosein) “ is in God alone. 
Jill things, both in heaven and earth, must perish and return 
to their Creator. My brother, my father, my mother, were 
better, than me ; and every Mussulman has an example in 
the prophet.” He pressed his friends to consult their 
.•safety by a timely flight ; they unanimously refused to 
desert or survive their beloved master ; and their courage 
was fortified by a fervent prayer and the assurance of 
paradise. On the morning of the fatal day, he mounted on 
horseback, with his sword in one hand and the Koran in. 
the other; his generoils band of martyrs consisted only 
= of thirty-two horse and forty foot ; but their flanks and rear 
were secured by the tent-ropes, and by a deep trench which 
•they- had fiUed with lighted faggots, according to the 
. practice of the Arabs. The enemy advanced with reluctance; 
■nnd -one of their chiefs deserted, with -thirty followers, to 
. claim the partnership of inevitable death. In every close 
onset, or single combat, the despair of the Batimites was 
ihvihcibie ; but the sfurouhding multitude galled them from. 
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a distance with a cloud of arrows, and tlie horses and meu 
were successively slain ; a truce was allowed on both sides 
for the hour of prayer; and the battle at length expired b;,- 
the death of the last of the companions of Hoscin. Alone, 
weary, and wounded, he seated himself at the door of lus 
tent. As he tasted a drop of water, he was pierced in the 
mouth with a dart ; and his son and nephew, two beautiful 
yonths, were killed in his arms. He lifted his hands to 
heaven; they were full of blood, and he uttered a funeral 
prayer for the living and the dead. In a transport of 
despair his sister issued from the tent, and adjured the 
general of the Cufians, that he would not suffer Uosein to 
be murdered before his eyes; a tear trickled doum his 
venerable beard; and thc*boldest of his soldiers fell back on 
every side as the dying hero threw himself among them. 
The remorseless Shamer, a name detested by the faithful, 
reproached their cowardice ; and the grandson of Mahomet 
was slain with three-and-tbirty strokes of lances and swords. 
After they had trampled on his body, they carried his bead 
to the castle of Cufa, and the inhuman Obeidollah struck 
him on the mouth rvith a cane. “Alas!” exclaimed aU’ 
aged Mussulman, “ on these lips I have seen the lips of the 
apostle of God!” In a distant age and climate the tragic 
scene of the death of Uosein will awaken the s^unpathy of 
the coldest reader.® On the annual festival of his mar- 
tyrdom, in the devout pilgrimage to his sepulchre, his 
Persian votaries abandon their souls to the rchgidus frenr.y. 
of sorrow and indignation.t 

When the sisters and children of Ali were brought in 
chains to the throne of Damascus, the caliph was advised to 

• I have ahridged the interesting narrative of Ocklcy. (tom. iL. 
p. 170 — 231.) It ia long and minntc; but the pathetic almost .-Uwaya 
con-'ists in the detail of little circumstances. [Other affecting incidents 
in this tragedy are related by Jfcyor Prioe. The horrors of such a 
scene of Wood need not bo aggravated by the recU.al. — Ed.] . 

i: Iv^iebuhr the Dane (Voyages cn Arabic, i:a, tom. il p.20?, Ac..} 
perhaps the only European traveller who has dared to vb-it Jlcthcd 
Ali and Meshed Hoscin. The two sepulchre., .".re in the handi of 
the Turks, who tolerate and tax the devotion of the Perfian herclica. 
The festival of the death of Hoscin is amply described by Sir John 
Chardin, a traveller whom 1 h-avc often praised. ^ [Some intcrc’tiug 
information reapeefing Meshed .Hi has. been furnistied by .Sir 11, K. 
Porter, and will bo found in a Hot ' ’ - > ■ ^ . 
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CK. L.] 

•ivido' extent of the Mussulman empire, allowed an anijdo 
aeope for ever}" bold and artful impostor who claimed aflinitv 
■\Tith tbe holy seed; the sceptre of the Almohades in Spain 
and Africa, of the Fatimites in Egypt and Syria,"^ of the 
sultans of Yemen, and of the sophis of Pcrsia,t has been 
consecrated b\" this vague and ambiguous title. Tinder 
their reigns it might be dangerous to dispute the logitimaey 
of their birth ; and one of the Eatimite caliphs silcuccd an 
indiscreet question by drawing his scymetar. “ This,” said 
!Moez, “is my pedigree; and these,”" casting a liaudful of 
gold to his soldiers, “and these are my kindred and mv 
children.” In the various conditions of princes, or doctors,, 
or nobles, or merchants, or beggars, a swann of the genuine ^ 
or fictitious descendants of Mahomet and xVli, is honoured' 
with the appellation of sheiks, or shcrifs, or emirs. In the 
Ottoman empire they are distinguished by a green turban, 
receive a stipend from the treasury, are judged only by their 
chief, and, however debased by fortune or character, still 
assert the proud pre-eminence of their birth. A family of 
three hundred persons, the pure and orthodox branch of the 
caliph Hassau, is preserved without taint or suspicion in tiio 
holy cities of Mecca and Medina, and still retains, after the 
revolutions of twelve centuries, the custody of the temple 
and the sovereignty of their native land. Tlie fame and 
merit of Mahomet would ennoble a plebeian nice, and (he 
ancient blood of the Korcish transcends the recent majesty 
of the kings of the cartin']; 

* D’llcrbelot, p. 3i2. The enemies of tlie Falimitc'i (Usjracctl tbcnl ' 
by .1 Jewish origin. 'Vet they .aeeunitely deduced tlicir gcnc.ilogy from 
Jaafar, the sistli Im.ara ; and the imp.artial Ahulfeda allows (Aimal. 
Jloslem. p. 230,) that they were owned by many, qui absque contro- 
■versia genuini sunt Alidarum, homines propaginum euro gentis esneto 
calientcs. Ho quotes some lines from the celebrated liJarif or HahUi, — 
Hgono humilitatem indnam in terris hoititira 1 (I suspect him to bo 
an Edrissite of Sicily) cum in iEgypto eit Cbalifa do genic Alii, quo- 
cum ego communem habeo patrcni ct vindicem. _ ; 

+ The kings of Persia of the last dynasty ore descended from Slicik 
Sefi, a saint of the fourteenth century, and through him from Jtou'-’a 
Caesem, the eon of Ho.=oin, tho eon of ML (Olearius, p. 257. Cliardin, 
tom. iii. p. 288.) But I cannot trace tho infermediate degri'C.9 in .my 
genuine or fabulous pedigree. If tbey were truly ratsmitc?, they - 
•might draw their origin from tho princes of Jlazanricran, who reigned 
in the ninth century. (DTlerbclot, p. SC.) 

X The present state of the family of Jfahomet and Ali i« mcrtl aecu- 




taljornacle- erected at Medina by ilie bands of Mabonict. 
The Mahometans have uniformly withstood the temptation 
of reducing the object of their faith and devotion to a level 
with the senses and imagination of man. “ I believe in one 
God, and Mahomet the mostle of God,” is the simple and 
invariable profession of Elam. The intellectual image of 
the Deity has never been degraded by any Gsible idol ; the 
honours of the prophet have never transgressed the measure 
of human virtue ; and his living precepts have restrained 
the gratitude of his disciples within the bounds of reason 
and religion. The votaries of Ali liave indeed consecrated- 
the memory of their hero, liis wife, arid his children, and 
some of the Persian doctors pretend that the divine essence 
was incarnate in the person of the Imams ; but their super- 
stition is universally condemned by 1:110 Sonnites ; and their 
impiety has afforded a seasonaljle warning against the 
worship of saints and martyrs. ,The metaphysical questions 
■on the attributes of God, and the libertj- of man, have been 
agitated in the schools of the Mahometans, as well as in 
those of the Christians ; but among the former they have 
never engaged the passions of the people, or disturbed the 
tranquillity of the State. The cause of this important 
difference may be found in the separation or union of the 
regal and sacerdotal characters. It was the interest of the 
caliphs, the successors of the prophet and commanders 
of the faithful, to repress and discourage all religious inno- 
vations : the order, the discipline, the temporal and spiritual 
ambition, of the clergy, arc unknown to the Moslcm.s ; and 
the sages of the law are the guides of their conscience and 
the oracles of their faith. Prom the Atlantic to the Ganges,- 
the Kor.an is acknowledged as the fundamental code, not 
only of theology, but of civil and criminal jurisprudence : 
and tbe laws which regulate the actions and the property of 
mankind are guarded by the infallible and immutable sanc- 
tion of the will of God. This religious servitude is attended 
with some practical disadvantage; tbe illiterate legislator . 
had been often misled b}^ his own prejudices and tliose of . 
his country; and the institutions of the Arabian desert inav 
he ill adapted to the wealth 'and numbers of Ispahan and. 
Constantinoplei , On these occasions, the cadhi respectfully 
places on his head the holy volume, and substitutes a 
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luti. y^ouuumg ooasts, I cannot find, after tho conclusion of O'y 
ivork, they have afforded me much, if any, additional information. 
The du^rmass is not quickened by a spark of philosophy or taste ; and 
the compilers indulge the criticism of acrimonious bigotry against Eon- 
lainvUliers, Sale, Gagnier, and all who have treated Mahomet with 
favour, or even justice. [The calmly-judging Professor Smyth con- 
demns the unreasonable eagerness of the authors of the Slodorn History 
to expose the faults of the prophet; and praises “the candour, the 
reasonableness, and tho great knowledge of his subject," dkplayed by 
Sale. Lectures, p. 65 . — Ed.] 
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A 6EEIES OF THE BEST EHGLISH ASD FOHEIGH AUTHOBS, FBIKTED 

IK POST 8V0. 

284 TcU. ai St. 63. each, exceptina ihott marJxd oOarvHtt. 


Aaaison’g 'Works. With the Notes 
ol Bishop Hceb, mnch miJiUonal mstter, 
■end! npwarda of 100 Unpnbllahedietten. 
Edited iiy JELQ. Sosa. Foitrait'a/^ 8 
Engresvingt on SUiU In 6 vols. 
Alfieri’s Tragedies, including 


\ 

nnbllshed posthumously. Translated Into ! 


■ faiglish Verse, and edited irlth Notea and 
Introduction, by Edoab A. Smmaa, C.B. 
2ybls. 

Asoham’s Scholemaster. By Prof. 

I. E. B. Mayor. In Hit press. 

Sacon’i Xastya; Apophthegm, Wu- 
dom. o t tha indents, New Atlantis, and 
Henry 'VIL, with Introduction and Hotoe. 
Portrait 

•BaHads and. Songs of the Peasantry 
oIEngland. Edited by Bobeet Beix. 
Beaniaont and Pletcher, a popular 
Selection firom. By Lsioh Hnui. 
Beckmann’s History of Inventions, 
ZMscoverlea, aid OrlgtaB. Eerleed and 
enlarged. Portraits. Inavol*. 
Bremer’s (BEbb) Works. Translated by 
Many Homn. Portrait. In < vols. 
Vol. 1. The Neighbours and other Tales. 
Tol. 2. The President’s Daughter. 

TTol. 3. The Home, and Strife and Peace, 
^'ol't A Diary, the H-i— Family, &a 

Brink’s Early English Literature to 

■ Wjenr. , 

British Poets, from Holton to Bdrko 
.White. Cabinet Edition. In 4 vols. 
Bro-swa’s (Sir Thomas) Works. 

Edited by Eikos WttKnf. In 3 vols.. 
Burke'S Worts, In 6 Volumes. 

Vol. 1. Vindication of Natural Society. 
On tha Sublime and Beautiful, and 
.. DoUtIcal Miscellanies. 

' ■ Tot 2. French Eevolutlon, Sa. 

Vet 3. Appeal from the New to the 
Old Whigs ; tha Catholic Clalmei'Ac, 
Tot 1 . On the ASalra ol India, and 
Charge gainst Warren Hastings. 

Vot 5. Conclusion of Charge against 
■ . • HasUnra'; on a E^dde Peace, fee. 
Vot c. Miscellaneous Speoche*, &C. 
With a General Indes. 
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Bnrke’s Speeches on Warren East- 
ings; andLetters. 'Wlthlndez. ln3volB. 
(forming vols. 7 and 8 o! the whs). ■ 
———Life, By Pbxob. New and 
.. revised Edliiou. Portrait . 

&OM k^urns, Lockhart’s- Life of. By W. 

S. Douglas. 

Bn&eris CBp.) Analogy of Eeligion, 

and Sermons, with Note*. Portrait. 
Camoens’ Lnaad, Mickle’s Transla- 
tion. Edited by fc~B...EoDaES. 

Cary’s Translation of Bante’S' Ees-- 
ven. Hen, and Purgatory. Copyright 
edition, being the only one contaiiang ' 
Cary’s last corrections and additions. - 
Carafas (The) of Xaddaloni: and 
Naples rmder Spanish iDomlulon. Trans- 
lated from the Qennin of Alfred dt 
Beumont 

Carrel’s Counter Bevolntion in Eng- 
land. Fez’s History and Lonsdale’s 
Memoir of James IL Portrait.- 
Cellini (Benvenuto), Memoirs of 
Translated by Eosoje. Portrait 
Cervantes’ Galatea, Translated by 
GosnoH Gtll, 

Exemplary Novels. Trans- 


lated from the Spanish by W. K. Kellt. 
Bon Qoikote de la Mancha. 


2 vols. 

Chaucer’s Works, Edited by P.obert , 
Bell. New Blitlon, 'improved. With 
IntroducUon by W. W. Szeat. 4 voK. 

Classic Tales, containing Easselas, 
Vicar of Wahefidd, Gulliver’s Travels, and 
Sentimental Journey. 

Coleridge’s (S. T.) Friend. A Series of 

Eways on Morals, PoUUcs, and Eeligion. ' 

(B. T.) Biographia Liter- 

aria, and two Lay Sermons. 

Aids to Sefleotion. In the 

press. 

■ Lectures on’ Shakespeare, 

ByT.Aauc. ' 

Com mi nes. (See Philip de Cmminee.') 


WEITB VABIOUB LIBBABIEB. 


Conde’i Dominion of Ihs Arabs In 

spam. T^ransUted by Mra. Foeru. In 
3 Tola. 

Co7?'per’8 Complet® Works, Edited^ 

with Memoir of the Anther, by Southst. 
XlluttrcUid vHth 60 Krisravingt. In 8 Tola- 
Vols.i to 4.Mcmolf and Corrceponlence. 
Volt 5 and 6. PoetltaU Worli JPiaUt. 
Tot t. Hotacr*i ni^ PbUes. 

Vol. a Eomer^j .Odyssey, Plata. 

Coze's Memoirs of the Duke of 

Marlborough. Pcfriraiii, In 3 Tola,' 

*•* An AU^ of the plana of Marlborongh'a 
campaigns, tto. lOi. 6d. 

■ ' ■ ^tory of the House of 

Austria. POTtraiU, la 4 Tolt. 
Cmminghain's lives of Emiucut 
British Painters. New Edition by Mrs. 
Hnaxon. 3 vola. 

Dafoe’S Works. Edited by Sir Waltee 

SOOTT. In T TOlS. 

De Lolme on the CoustitutlouofXng* 

land. Edited, Trith Kctet, by Jotm 

MAoaEzoon. 

Emerson’s Works. 3 toK 
Foster’s (John) life and Correspond* 
enc«. Edited by J.E.ETLAnn. In 3 roll. 

■■■■ ; Lectures itt Broadmead 

Chapel Edited by J. B. Etxabu. In 
arola. 

Critical Essays. Edited by 

• J. E. RriAim. In-avob."^ 

Essays — On Decision of Cha- 

Ticter, fee. fee. 

— Essays — On the Erils of Po- 
pular Ignorance, fee 
■ - Fostcriana: Thoughts, Eo- 
flectlor.3, and CriUclsma of the late Jons 
Fotteb, selected from periodical papers, 
and Edited by Hetct 0. Bomt (x^arly 
600 pagea). 6x. 

Fuller’s (Andrcrr) Principal Works. 

IVith Memoir. Portreit. 

Gibbon’s Eomaa Emplro. ' Ccmplrte 

• and Gnabridgod, with Notes ; Including, 
In addition to the Anthoria own, those of 
Qnizot, Wcnck, Niebuhr, Hugo, Ncandcr, 
and other foreign scholars; end an ela* 
borate Index. Edited ' by an Esgllab 
Churchman. In 7 toIa. 

Goethe’s Works, Translated into Eng- 
lish. In 8 Tola. 

Vols. l.anda. Autoh!ography,20 Boobs; 

end Annuls. PoriT^it. 

Vol. 3- Faust. Two Paris. . By Mir* 
SwarrrncK. 

Vol. 4. Novels and Talo«. 

Vol. C. ISllbelm ileliter’s Apprtntiw- 
Ehip. 

VoL 6. ConTcrsatlona with Echerasun 


Goethe’s Works — conNnucdL - ' - 
and Sofet. Tranalatcd by Jona 
OzEsroao. 

Vol 7. Poems and Ballads, Including 
Hermann and Dorothea, Translaled 
byE. A. Boweiso, CJ5 
Vole. Gotr Ton B€TlIcblngen, -T6V- 

S uato Tasso, Egmont, Iphlgpula, . 
lavigo, Wayward Lover, aim I’ellow 
Culprits. By Sir Wawks BCott, 

' MiS3Swx2rw:cn,andE.A.BoT.*nmo, 
C3. V%th JKngraving. 

Vol 6. Wilhelm JleLsUr^s Travels. . 
Vol. 10 . Tour In Italy, 2 rails, and 
Ucsldescc in Rome. 

Vol 11, Mlscclbinetnis Travels. Swit* 
sciland, France, Mainz, an! llbinc 
Tcrnr. 

VoLl2. Early Letters. 

—Correspondence with Schiller.- 

Sa SchCkr. 

Greene, Marlowe, and Ecu Joason, 
Poms ol Edited by Eo&nzt Beia. 
With Blegraphiea. In 1 roL 
Gregory** (Dr.)Evidencci, Doctrines, 
and DutiM of the Christian Kellglou. 

Guizot’s EepresentatiTe Ocvmimcnt 

Tranilated by A. R. Scostjc. 

— — — - History cf the English Eevo* 
luUon of IMO. Translated by Wjiuajs* 
Hazxjtt. PeriraiL 

— -HistoryofCiTilixatioii. Traas- 
UtodibyW, Hizurr. In voli. Portrait 
HazUtVs Table Talk. A New Edition 
in one Toluae, 

— — — Lectures on tho Comic . 

Writers, and on Iho EncHah Pofts. 

— — - Lecture* on the Literature 
of ibe Ago of EUubeth, and on Cbararterf 'r* 
of ShAkr*T?eariB Plsya.- * • 

— ■■■ Plain . Speaker, 

■ ■ Bound Table ; the Convert* 
tlona of Jahzs Koctbootx, ILA.; Chs* 
racbeilstlcSr fee. 

- ■■ ■* Sketches and Eeeay*, and 

Wlntmlow (Eacays Written thrre). New - 
EJdltlon. 

Hall’s (Eev. Eobert) JGscellant-cu* 
Viojti and EmAiris, with Memotr ty 
Dr. GftjKiocT, am! an Essay on bla Chs* 
racter by Jomf Yostsx i'orfrafl . . 
Hawthorne’* Talcs. In 2 rols. ' 

VoL L Twice ToU Talo*, an5 tbp 
Snow Image. 

Vol 2. Scarlet Letlcr. aud the.Gev?n - 
islth the 6<^v^n GaMf-a. . 

...Vol 3, Trtn«fvrmstion and Blttb'vialr 
Romanc-.*. 

Heine’* Poem*, complete, from the 
GermfO. by E. A, Bowe 2 JO, CB 6s. 
Hungary; Its Eiitory and Eerclu* 
Cons; with a Memoir cf Kosxcih fros 
new ijd auiheuttc aourcca. i’ertraf!. 
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‘Hutcliiiisoii (Ckjlonel), Kemoiis 'Of - 

■irith tjie Slese of Ijethan Hoci-j.- 

iTTing’* (Washin^on) life and let- 
ters. By til Nephe-ff, Bmsa E. lavcra. 

In a Tols. • . 

. — — Complete Worki. In. 15'toIs. 

■VoL 1. Salm^nndl and EnldcertwcteT 
. Portraii!^ ihtAuSkor. 

.Vot a. Sketch Book and Iilfe of Oald- 

VoL 3. Eracebrid?e HaH and Abbcti- 
ford and Neirstead. 

• 7oL 4. Tales of a TrareBer ind the 

'■ATharntra. - ■ ■ ’ 

. ■ 7ol. 6. Conqtiest ol Sranadi and Con- 
- qnest of Spain. 

■ Vole. 6 and 7. life of Coltnntaa and 
Cfompamona of Colnmbna, •vrilh o new 
iDiex, : Pins Portrait. . 

Vote. AitoilaandTonrin the Prairies, 
Vot 9. Zdahomet and his Saccessora. 

■ -Tot 10. Wolfert’E Boost and Adren- 

tnres of Captain BoanerfUe. 

Vot 11. Blographlea and ulfecellanlej. 
Tols. 12-15. Ltfe of Washington. Por- 
trait. ' ■ ' ; 

• Foritparate fTorkt, jst Cheap Series. I 
James’s (S. P, E.) Eiciard Ccenr-de- I 

Lion, King of England. PortraUe. 2 rola. | 
— — — -Lonis XIT. Portraits. 9, vols. •, 
Jameson’s Stakespeare's Heroines: L 
Characteristics ' of Women. lloral, : 
• Poetical, and Historicat ' . “ ' ' ' 

Jcnius’s letters, iritli Kotes, . Ad- i 
dftions, and an Inder. In 2 vols. f 

La Fontaine’s Fatles. .Translated i 
Crotn the French hy E. Wmoar, jnn. i 
Lamartine’s History of the Girond- ! 

. Ista. Portraitx. In 3 vols. ! 

Eestoration of the monarchy • i 

. irtth Indes. Portraits. In 4 vols. ” [ 

'——French Eevolntion of 1848, | 

■ vrith a fine Froniitpieee. j 

lamh’s jfChailes) Elia and Eliana. ; 
..Complete Edition. i 

■Dramatic Poets of the Time i 

. , of Elizabeth i ifidnding his Selections Iron: ! 

the Gann(i: Plays. . l 

Lanzi’e History of Painting. - Trans- ! 
lated by Eosooa Portraits. In J vols. 

-lappenherg’s Anglo-Saxon Kings. | 

.J^2_to1s. _ - i 

Lessings Dramatic "Works. Com- ( 

■ -plete, -Kith ilemoir by Heles ZnmEsn. j 

.-POTirait. 2 vols. -■ ' 

^Laokcon. (By Beasley) Ham- 

barg Dramatic Notes, Representation of 
Death (by 11133 ZimrEss), Frontispiece. 

Locke’s Philosophical "Works, con- 
taining an Essay on the Hmnan Under- 
etandins tc., rrith Notes and Index ty 
J. A. El. Joan. Portrait. In 2 vols. 
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Locke’s Life and Letters, with Ex- 
tracts ftom his Common-Place Boohs, by 
Lord Knrs. 

Luther’s Table Talk, Translated hy 
WiLEiAJS Haeutt. Portrait. ' 
Hachiavelli’s POstory of Florence, 

The Prince, and other Works. Periraii. 
Hartinean’s, Harriet, History of 
England, from 1800-15. 

^ HSstory of the Peace, from 

1815-1846. 4 vols'. 

Henzel’s History of Germany. For- 

traiisj In 3 vols. 

Hichelet's Life of Luther. Translated 

by WnxiAH Eazutt. 

French Eevolution,’ with In- 

- del. ProrJispiat.' 

Signet’s French 'Eevolution from 

1789 to 1814. Portrait. - . ■ 

Stilton’s Prose irith Lidei. 

Portraits, in 6 vols- 

Slitford’s CMary E.) Our Village. 

Improved EdL, complete.. Htuftraistl. 
2 roll. 

Sloliere’s Dramatic Works. • Trans- 
• latcd by C." H Wale. In 3 vols. -Por- 
trait. 

Hontesquien’s Spirit of the Laws. 

- A new Edition revised, and corrected. 
2 vols. Portrait. 

Heander’s Church History. Trans- 
lated : trith General Index. In 10 vols. , 
— — life of Christ. Translated, 

- First Planting of Christi- 

anity, and Antignostitns. Translated. In 
2 vols, 

• History of Christian Dogmaf. 


Translated. In 2 vols. 

— Christian Life in the Early 

and Middle Ages, Indnding his 'Light In 
Dark Places.’ Trsnslatsd. 

Ockley’s History of the Saracens 
Revised and completed. Portrait, 
Percy’s Eelignes of Ancient English 
Poetiyl Eeprinted fioin the Onginal Edi- 
tion, and Edited by J. V. PniouAED. In 
2 vols. 

Philip de Comminea, Eemoirs of, 
containing the Histories of Lonls XI. and 
Charles TIIL, and of Charles the Bold, 
Dnke of Bnrgnndy. To vrhlch la added. 
The Scandalona Chronicle, or Secret 
History ol Lonli XI. pa^raiis. In 
2 vols. 

Plutarch’s Lives. By G, Long and 
A. StEVTAET. 4 Foil. 

Poetry of America. - Sele^^tions from 

zoo American Poets, from 1776—15575. 
Edited ty VA J. LufTO^^ Portrait, 
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Banke’s History ef the Popes. Trans- 

latsd by E, F<»rzB, ■ In 3 7ols, 

’ ' Serria and the Eerriaii JRe- 

Tolutlon. 

Bsynoiat’ (Sir Joshua) -literary 1 

Works. Portrait, In a toIs. 

Eichter (Jean Paul Pr.) Levana 

and Antoblography. With ATsmoir. 

— Plower, Fruit, and Thom 

Pieces. ANoveL 

Eoacoe'B Life and Pontificate of 1 

Leo X., •Kith the Ckwri^bt Notw, and aa } 
Index. PortraiU. In a Tole. 

- ' Life of Lorenzo de Medici, 

Kith the Copyright Ifotca, icc, Portraii. | 

Enssia, History of, by Walteb K, I 

Killy, ParfraUt. In z toIi. | 

Schiller’s ^^orks. Translated into 
■ English. In 6 toIs. 

VoL L Thirty Years* War, and Berolt 
of the Ketherlandf. 

VoL 2. Continuation of the KeroU 
of the Kctherlanda; Wallen5tetrj*fl 
Ca^ ; the Piccolomln! ; the Death 
of waiieasUriaj and tnuiam TcU. 

VoL 8. Don Carioo, Mary Stuart, Maid 
of Oriearu, and Bride of Meealna. 

VoLi. The Bobbert, Ftesco, Loro and 
lotrlgse, and the Ghoet-Seer. 

VoL 6. Footns. Translated by Edoab 
B oKsnro, CB. 

Vol. 6. Philosophical Letters end iSi- 
thetlcal Essays. 

Correspondence -with Goethe, 

transbted by L. Doea Scnstirz. 2 toIs. 
flchlegcPa Philosophy of Life and 
of Language, translated by A J. W. Moe* | 
SKCW. 

History of Literature, An- j 
-dent and Modem. Now first completely I 
Iranilated, with General Index. • 


SchlegcPs Philosophy of History. 
liai*Bj#t/d by J. B. RoBJtBTSOS. Perbrett, 

Eraiaatic Literature. Trans- 
lated. Peru ait,' 

— Modem History. 

— ' ' ^Esthetic and Kisccllaneous 

WOTtl. 

Shoridan’t Dramatic Works and 
Ufe. Portraii. 

Sismondi’s Literature of the South 
of Europe. Tranrlaled by Eoecoe. Per* 
traUs. in 2 yola. 

Smith’s (Adam) Theory of the Moral 
Benllmenta; with his l^Esyon the Flrsl 
Fonaation of Laaguagcf. 

Smyth’s (Professor) Lectures on 
Modem Hlrtory. In 2 toIs. 

Lectures on the French Ee- 
yolatlon. In 2 toIs. 

Spinoza's Works. 2 vols. Jn Uic 
j>rejs. 

Bturm’s Homing Cemmunings xrith 
God, or Dcrotlonal McdlUtlon* for Ercry 
Day In the Tear. 

Bully, Kemoirs of tho Duke cf» Prime 
Mlnhter to Ufnry Ihs QrraL PertraiU, 
ta < roll. 

Taylor’s (Bishop Jeremy) Holy UrtcB 

tad Dying, Perirait. 

Tbienfi Coaqoest of EnglUBd ty 
Ike Komanji. Tranilated by WaiTAK 
Hazlitt. Periraii. In 3 toI*. 

Dliici (Dr.) Bhakespearc^e Dramatic 
Art. Traa.^btcdby L.D.ScbTnItx. 2ycla. 
Vasari’s LItci of the Painters, 
EculptoTt, and Architect*. Tranilated by 
Mra. Fogtjc. 6 voU . 

WcsId/c (John) Life. By BOLKOiit 

HcrmiT, New and CoapiMc ^Cdttlon.; 5 i? 
Double Toluce. With ForfreiL 5*- . * 

Wheatley on the Book of Common 
Prayer. Prentirpiue, 


HISTORICAL LIBRARY. 

31 rrft o! S». taeh. . ■ ’ 

Evelyn's Diary and Correspondence, i Jeiee’s Kemoirs of tto Pretenders 
Uluttraitd trift mmtrout Fortraitt. iSj. i the'ir Adbercatt 8 Ftriraiu. 

In 8 voli. ! Undent's (Itord) ' KemoriaU • op 

Pepya’ Diary and Correspondence, j Huapdea, tu Psrty, ts3 UnJct.- "lV‘ 
EdlledbyLordBaATEiooKK. WihJiotes. I I’crtraiij. 

Inport&nt Additions, Inclcdln;! tramcroM j Strickland's (A^nC!) Lives cf ths 
Leltsra. lUmlTaUdKithnany FmiraiU. J Qieca: of iiisiind, frca tbs Nonnsn 
In 4 TolA • ' ConqnMt Proa eScis! rcxdds ir,d ‘ 

Jesce’s Kemoirs of tho Eeign of tho I sntbeaUe doctantats. priTit* snJ paid o 

..StosrU iDdndlnsthoProtectonite. With i Kovtwd Wltioa. In6To!s._ 
OenHallndsc. Upvxsrdt of io Fcrtraiti. j Life cf Kary Qneen of Scote. 

InSvok. . 1 avo'j. 
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COLXSaiATE SEEIES. 

io Volt, at 6*. eacJi. 


EerodotiiB, Turner’s (Dawaoa W, 

Kotss to. Wits Map, &a. 


Carlyle’s Dante. , The Inferno. Trans- 
■ lation. Text and -Notes. Second Edition. 
Portrait. 

Dante. The Purgaiorio, By S. 

DnODALE. 

Dobree’s Adversaria. By Prof. 

. Wagitep.. <2 VOls. 

Donaldson’s Theatre of the G-reelis. 
ninstrated vritti LltliogTaphs -and nTi- 
merons Woodcuts. 

Keightley’S Classical , Mythology . 
Kew E^tion. Eecised by,' - Ur. L. 
SCHinTZ, With 12 plates. 


Herodotus,. Whoeler’s Analysis and 

Sommaiy of. 

Thucydides, Wheeler’s Analysis of. 
Hew Testament (The) in Sreeh. 

Grleabacb's Text, with the readings ot 
Hill and Schota, Parallel Eeferences, 
a CrlllcsJ Introduction end Chronological 
Table*. Kso fac-timiUt t}f Orctk MSS. 
3t. ed . ; or ■with Lexicon, 55. Iiexicon 
Separately. 2r. - 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY. 


15 Toli, at Bs. eachi •esceplirtg Bvoit markid otherwUe. 


Bacon’s Hovnm Organum and Ad- 
vsneement of Learning. Complete, with 
■Kotes, by J. Devet, MJL 

Comte’s Philosophy of the Soiencoa. 

By S. H. Lewis. 

Draper (J. W.) A History' of the 
Intellectnal Development of Europe. By 
3oss WnxiAH Deatee, M.D„ LL.D. A 
New Edition, thoroughly Bevlsed by the 
Author, In 2 vols. 

Hogsl’s Lectutes on tho Philosophy 

of History. Translated by J.SiBBEC, HA, 


Zant’fi Critiqno of Pure Eeaion. 

Translated by J. H. D. MEiEXEJonH. 

Prolegomena and Metaphy- 
aical Foundations. E. B. Bax. 5s. 
Logic; or, the Sciencp of Inference. 

A Popular Manual. By J. Devzt. 

Hiller’s (Professor) Hictory Philoso. 

■phlcallv considered In t vole 3». 8d. each, 
Spinoza’s Chief Works. By E. H. JI. - 
Elwes. 2 vols. 

Tonnomann’e Hannal of the History 

cf Philosophy, Contlnnodby J.B.MosEUi 


ECCLESIASTICAL AND THEOLOGICAL 
LIBRARY. 

15 Tblj. at St. each, vcctgting thoee marked ottierxcite. 


Dleek (F.) An Introdnction to the 
Old" Testament, by Pbiedbich ’ Beeek. 
Edited by JoHAjra Bleek and Adolf 
KA tfPHAPSEir. Translated from tho Ger- 
man by G. H. Vekables, under the 
snpervislon of the Rev. E. VEitABLEB, 
Ctoon" of . Lincoln. Kew Edition, In 2 
vols. 

Chillingworth’B Heligion of Pro- 
testants. 3r. ed. ’ 

Eosebius’ Ecclesiastical History, 

-’With Kofesr 

Hardwick’s History of the Articles 

of Religion. To which is added a Series of 
Documents from a.d. 1636 to Aj). 1616. 
Together with lUustrattons from Contem- 
porary Sonrees. Kew Edition, revised by 
Rsv. F. PecCTEe. 
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Henry’s (Matthew) .commentary on 

the Psalms. Kbmsrcai JTl'Jttration:. 

Pearson on the Creed. New Edition. 
'With Analysis and Kotes. 

Philo Jndraus, Works of ; the con- 
temporary of Josephus. Translatc-d by 
C. D, Tonge. In 4 vols. 

Socrates’ Eodesiastical History, in 
oontlnnatlon ofEusebins. With the Kotes . 
of Valcelus, 

Eosomen’s Ecclesiastical Histo^, 

from AJ3. 324-440 : and the EcclesiaBtical 
History of Phllcstorgins. 

Theodoret and -Evagrine. Eedesias- 
-tlcal Hietories, from Am. 332 to a.d. 427 
and from AJJ. 431 to ajj. 644. 

Wieseler’s Chronological Synopsis of 
the Four Gospels. Translated by CAKon 
Vehaeles. Kew Edition, revised. 



BOHN’S VABIom LIBBABlEB. 


AKTIQUAKIAN LIBEAEY. , 

35 rrij. cC Ct. each. 


Bade'* Zcclesiastical History, and 

tho Anglo-Sason Ctocmlclo. 


Hoethius'i Consolation of Bhiloco- 

g iy. In .inglo-Sason, Tslth the A. 8. 

etiei, .end on English IVuuhiUDii, b; 
the Bcv.afoz. 


Brand’s Bopnlar Antiquities of Bng. 
lend, Seothind, endlrelmd. ByShrBrrsr 
Enua. In 3,vola. 

Cluroniclea of tho Crusaders. Richard 
o! Derliea, Geoffrey de VIneanI, liord de 
JoterUlc. 

Dyer’s British Popular Customs, 
Present and Past, An Account of the 
varions Gainea and Cuatoms aeeodatcd 
with different days of the year. By tho 
Ecv. T. F. ImsELTOH Dran, 1I.A. With 
Indez. 

Early Travels in Palestine. WilU- 
bald, fi^wulf. Benjamin ofTndela. Maa- 
deville. la Broequtire, and ManndreU,'; 
all unabridged. Edited by TnonAa 
Weioei. 

. Ellis’s Early English Hetrical Eo- 

mancea. FAViced by J. 0. Haarrwiu.. 


Blorence of ’Worcester’s Chronicle, 
with the Two Continuations : comprising 
Annala of EnSUah History to tho Eelgn ol 
Edward I. ■ - 


Qesta Eomanorum. Edited hy WxiT- 

KAUD HoorEn,'B.A. 


eiraldus Cambrensls’ Historical 

Worka : Topography of Ireland ; History 
of the Conqneet of Ireland; Itinerary 
through Wales ; and Deacripllon of Wales. 
With Indez. Edited by Tbos. Weiobt. 
Henry of Huntingdon’s History of 
tho English, from tho Boman Inraslon to 
Henry II. ; with the Acts of King Stephen, 
fcc.( 


Ingnlph’s Chronicle of tho Ahhoy of 

^oyland, with tho Contlnnallons by I’cler 
of Blola snd other Writers. By H.T, 


. Bnxr. 


Keightley’s Paiiy Mythology. Jrcti- 

tUp^. by Cruitthanh 

Bopsius’s Betters from Egypt, Ethio- 
pia. and the Peninsula of SlnsL 
Mallet’s Horthem Antiquities. By 
Bishop Fzrov, IVlth an Abstr^ o! ths 
Eyiblggla Saga, by Sir WAizin Eoorr. 
Edited by J, A. BLAczwmi.. 

Marco Polo’s Travels. The TraM- 

lallon of Martden. Mted ty Teosiaj 
WEtOBT. 

'Katthow Paris’s Chronicle. InSvols. 
Fins? Sccticn •. Eojtt el WtndoftPs 
Flowers of English Hlsloiy, ftmn Ihs 
Heecent of tho Barons to AP. 3335, 
TVansIated by Dr. OtLxa. In 3 vola. 
Bromro Srerron: From lUS to 12f3. 
With Index to tho entire Work. In 
3 TOla. 

Matthew of ■Westminster's Flowers 

of History, etpechlly such as relsto to lbs 
affairs Of Britain; to A.D. 1307. Trenslatod 
by C. D. Tozcz. Jh 3 roll 
Ordcriens Vitalis* Ecclesiastical HIg- 
lory of England and Normandy. Trsaj- 
Uted with Kotos, by T. Foszsrzr, MJI. 
In 4 Tols. 

Vda ol Mirci liiO 

Great. TnuMlaicd frem the GotuAn. To 
iphfch is appended Alfred's Ac^It^-S.-ueca 
vereioD of Croslns, with a literal TtwisIa 
tiOQ, and an AnitIo*Saron Gr&cun&r asf 
Glossary. ’ . 

Hogcr Do HoToden's AnnaU of Eng 

Usb History ; from jld. 733 to Jut>. 13C1 
Edited by H- T» Rarr, la 2 toIs. 

Blz Old ingliBb Chronicles, ris. l**- 
A»cr*B Life of Alfred, and tl:^ChTOtJc!e 
of Ethelwcrd, Qlldas, Ncnalnr, GcoSrtij 
of Moaincmlb, snd llIcbsTd ct Circa' 
««ter, 

\7illinm of Halmeshury’g Chronlcli 
of the Kings of England. TrantUted 
SuAm:. 

Ydo-Tido CtoricB, A Collection ol 
6cciMilsaTl3riTidc8 end Traditions, EJitoi 
by RTnouPX. 


ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY, 


81 Folr. at Si. eachr escevUr.j that rJcrltS eihrnotic. 


Alien's Battles of tho British Havy, 

Eevlced and talaiged. Numerous /.n» 
■ Fortraiti. InS'rols. 

Andersen’s Banish Legend* and 
Fairy Talcs. ’With many Tales col In any 
other edition.' Translated by Caeoujtz 
Peacbet. Isa TTcod NnyrnrinTt. 


Ariosto’s Orlando Pnrioso. In 
lUhVcree. ByW. E. Eora. Ttni'Hf.r,: 
BUynarir^T. in 2 TOla. 

BechsTcla's Cage and ChamherSlrdf 
Icindlrq; Sweet’s Warhlwa, Er.’.artrt'i 
edition, h'unermi plaUs, 

•«* All other edniorrs ere tWdihsd. • 
TFilA pktei cotavreiL 7 a. W. 
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-2onomi’* Hmereh and its Palacei. 
’Set; BEticn, rerissd tni considerably 
mlai^ad, both in matter and PStee. 
VpvxirSt df 300 Fr-dracir^ 

Eatler's Hudibrai. TTith Yarionna 

- . Koi^ s Elosraphy, and a General Index. 

' " Edited by Hhrsr G. Eoee. JTifriy beau* 
fiful UlwiTOtton*. - 

; or, further {UudraUd vith 
63 Ouflirig Fcrtraiil. In 2 Tola. Wt. 

Cattermole’a Eremnge at Haddon 
HalL 24 aguisSe Zisyrerinjr! or £ts«I, 
from desiffrA 'by Tiiradf the Letterprea 
by tte B420S2S Ite CA2 ass3xa. 

China, Pictorial, BescriptiTe, and 
Htitorical, Tritn some Accomit oi Ava and 
the Burmese, Siam, and A nan. Stcsfl'j 
100 lUujirctiorA. 

Cra^s (G, L.) Pnrsnit of Snorriedga 
nnder 'DitScolttes, Dlostiated by Anec- 
dotes and Memoirs. Eersfed Edition. 
Tails' r.’jsmesvji Pertraitt. 

Cmikshank's Tores Connss and a 

Deasert. A Series of Tales, vnSh EO hu- 

■ Korois JSiatratiorA bv CrvOshcnJi. 

Pimcli and Jndy. With 24 

nicstraticms. St. "IViih Golocred Hatea. 


7t. ed. 


•3ants, Tr 2 i!sIat&il 7 LC.?rEiGEX;MA. 
ffewEdit!on,carefnIlyTe7isei Perfrsttar-d 
34 /nutlraSioTA on Siitl, tfltr Ftasran. 
Didron’s Histoiy of Christian. Aft 
In the Middle Asef. From the French. 
Vp'Aordt cfiso'cuflint Fnyraoinyt. 
Dyer (X. S.) The history of Pompeii ; 

Its Baildings end Anttqcltits. Anasconnt 
of the aty, srith a fall description of the 
Semalns, and an Itinerary for Tisitors. 
Edited by T. H. Diza, XU). JUut- 
iraitd soil?, nearly 300 Wood Anyretv 
injt, c jeeryt'. Map, and a Plan of ihe 
PeruTT,. - A Ile-n .Edition, revised and 
_b7on^ do-m to I!i74. 7J. 6d. 

Gil Pl»£, The Adventures oL 24 
Pnprarinyt ert SttH, after Str.irlx, and 
10 Pkr.inyt 'by Goorje OrMhtharJ:. 6r. 
Grimm’s Gammer Grethel; or, Gcr- 
' m»n Fairy Tala and Popnlar Stories. 
Translated by Edoah Taiios. Pzenoroat 
Wcoiadt by CraOMhan^^ . 2i. 6i 
Zolbrin’e Dance of Deat^ and Dihls 
Cats. £^.Kirdr of ISO nCbjotU, btauti- 
fvXly tnyravrd in foHmil;, srith Ictro- 
dnetion and Descriptiona by the late 
.FnASCs Dopes and Dr. ,T. F. Ibsnn:.- 
2 ra'Lt. Sn 1. TL 6i 

siotritf s (Harj) Pictorial Calendar 
cl the Season’. Embodying the whole ol 
ABten’s CsXendsr of Jletnre. Spvcrds c! 
lC-3 PngraoirLyt. 

diary and "William) Stories 
ofEcgUsa and Foretga Life. Piotntybuyjh 
■ aftH Pr.jrari’yr:. 

24 ' 


India, Pictorial, reseriptiTO, and 

Historical, &om the Earliest Tima. Up. 
KcrtZi of ICO fjTA EngraoiTfji or, "Wood, 
and a Map. 

Jesse’s Anecdotes of Dogs, Nev Edi- 
tion, arithiarge additions. iTiriwroia fine 
Wooioutt after Mtsrocy.Pesick.andcthtrt. 
— — j or, wifft ihs additim of 34 
hiyhly-f.nithfA SUH Er^aetnjs. 7t. C3. 
Pang’s Hatnral History of Precious 
Stones, and of the Predons Metals. Wii/i 
mctorcut IS'JztTciicra. Price 6s. 

: Natural History of Goma 

or Decorative Stones. Finely lUutlraicd, 


Ct. 


Handbook of Engraved Gems. 

Finely Mhistraled. €r. 


Zitto’s Scripture Lands and Siblical 

Atlaa. 24 JEfepr, bjatififiiTTy enyroced w. 
Eial, with a Oonsnlting Trider. 

- ; vdih the maps coloured, 7i, 6d. 
Efummacher’s Parables. TV^Iated 

fcsm the German. Forty lUustralicnt by 
Clayton, enynreed 'byDdlxiel, 

Lindsay’s (Lord) Letters on Egypt, 

Edom, and the Holy land. KewEdldcn, 
tnlarsed. T}.iriy~tis beautiful Sr,gTav- 
.irdft, end 2 Mspt. 

Lodge’s Portraits of Illustrious Per- 
sonajeo of Great Britain, with Mesaotis, 
Tteo Mtsndred end Forty Fortrails, «r,- 
graved on Steel. 8 vole. 

LongfeUovf’s Poetical "Works. 
Ttcenty-feur page Enyravinoi, 'by Firicti 
Eerier and cihert, ar,d a Fortran. 

— — — ; or, vithoutinusiraiiemSjoS.Sd. 
- — : — Prose Works. 16 paae Err- 
gravir.gt by Birket Potter, <£«. 

Loudou’s (Krs,) Entertaining Hatur- 
allri. EsTfced by "liV. S. Dattas, FJiS. 
With TAorly £09 Wocdcuis. 

Karryat’s Slasterman Heady; or, 
The Wreefc of the PaeiSc. 83 WcodcuU. 
gy, G(i, 

- - . Poor Jack. TVtfS 16 IRva- 


tratioTA, after FeiigrA.by C. Starfeld, 
BJL Sr.ed. 

— — Eoseion; or. Scenes in Al- 
rica. (Written for Totmg People.) lUiis. 
trated by GUberl (Sid DsliijL St. Ed. 

Pirate; and Three (hitters.' 

Ifew Edition, with a Memott of tie 
Author. TTia 8 Steel Ergravir-gi, fror, 
Draecir-gt by O. Sianf.eld. JLJL St, Sd. 

Privateers - Han One Hun- 
dred Team Ago. Eight Enyravir-yt on 


Sled, after Slothard. 3r. 63. 

. - . ' Settlers in Canada. New 
Edition. Fen fir-e Engravings by GUbtri 
oniDcdtiel. Sf.6d. 



BOHN’S VABIOOB LIBBABIES. 


yeUin^n f Pope’s Homer's Iliad. VitL Intro- 
ttiQ Bfitiali Analea, £^iffrav:r;fft, | dacilon aad Itot^ by J, B, Watsoit, M-> 

Kicha el Angelo and Haphael, thelt ' I lUtuiraiEd try ths cntu^ saiu cf H^sh 
Lives, tnd Works. By Dijppa sod Qua- I swn'i Bcjt^ bwui^u«y tncmved ly 


TEEHEazMQouror. With 13 SncrcviTigt 
on ««L ^ ^ 

. ttillex*! History of the Anglo-8az- 
oni. Written In a popular style, on the 
fcfialfl of Sharon Tomer. Fortran cf 
Alfrcdt Uap cf Baaon Britain^ end 12 
e?<i5ora^ Ehgravinsi on Btcd. 

Kilton*0 Poetical Works. With & 
Jferaoir by Jastes SfosTOOitEBT, Toon'e 
Verbal Index to all tbo Poema, and Ex- 
planatory Notes. BitA 120 Enyracinyt | 
oy Thompton end cthm,frcs\ Bravnngt ! 
by TT. Sarvey, 2 vola. • \ 

Vol. 1. Paradise Lost, wmplete, rrltl: ( 
Memoir, Notes, and Index. j 

VbL2. Faradleo Besalned, and other I 
Poems, with Verbal Index to all the I 
Poems, 

Kedio’fl British Birds. Picrised by 
W. 0, h. Maetw. jy^y-txoo Fiyuru CTri 
7 FlaUt of Fffgt. , In 2 vola, 

— — 5 or, vnth (he platet cc^oyrocf, 
tl. 6d. per vol. 

ITaval and Military Heroes of Groat 

Britain; or. Calendar of Victory. Being a 
Record of British Valour and Conquest 
by Sea and Land, on every day In the 
year, from the time of WUUcm the 
Conqueror to the Battle of lokermann. 

By Major Jonns, P.,M., end Lleutenaut 
P. H, NrooLAfi, KM. Twnty'fctsr For, 
froitf. 8f. 

Hicolinl'e History of tho /csoitc: 
tbelr Origin, Progress, I>octrlDW, and Bo 
fflgni. Fin^ Ftrrtraii* of LoycHa, Lainit, 
SavicTtSorffiOi AcquavicOt Pirt la CTiaitt, 
and Fopt Oanyantili, ' 

Petrarch^B Bonnets, and other Poenyr. [ 

Translated IntoEDgUshVenc. By vfijiou-? i 
With a ijfo of Iho Poet, by j 
Xrxor£A3 OAifPnaL. j 

piefcoring’k History of tho Eacea of : 
Man, TTlth an Analytical Synopsla of the [ 
Natural History of Man. By Dr. Halt,. I 
lU’jstraiiA try n^rryrrons Portreiii. j 

-- ' '■^;orjWihthepiatescclcurcd,7s,Cd, ■ 
%• An excellent Edition of a work ert* ! 
glually pubibhed at 31. 3t. by tho ( < 
American Government. » 

Pictorial Handbook of Hodem Geo- J 

graphy, on r, Pqpul&r Plan. 3r. 6<1 ^ 

trct:d by ICO AV.^ariny* end 61 i/jyx. Ci, j 

— or, iriih Via rtvspi co^otirfd, j 

It, CL j i 

Popo’E PoQtical Works. Edited by i 
Robzet CAnunETEa. A'um^rwf Pn- » 
gravi^.^n, Svols. • . j 


flactlon and Itotes by J, B. Watsoit, v * 
lUiutrciEd try tho entire Seriu of Has- 
Kan's Dttigrxt, btfoutf/uyy mgreoedt ly 
itcsci {in thefuU 8w. lire). 

Homer’s Odyssey, Hymns, 

fcc., by other translatora. iccludltg Chao- 
man. and Introduction and Nole« hj J. 3. 
WATSon. M.A. Flexman’t DtHgnx btau 
ti/utly engraoed by Jfotei, 

Life. Including many of his 

Letton. By Roeqt CAa n er nrs a. New 
EdJtlcm,rovlsed and enlarged. JlZurfnJtionr. 
J7i« prtcedxng 6 t»u. tnalrfi o ccTnpW< 

/ ana elegant edition cf Pep^i Poetical 

j ■nr&rfcj end Trantlations fer 35t- 
■ Pottery and Porcelain, and other Ob- 
I jocta of Vertu (a Quid© lo tho Knowledge - 
I of). To which U eddM an Engraved LUt 
of Marka and Monograma. By IIxmT 
I Q. Bom* Ntrnm>ur A>ii7rtJr{jvfc 
— or, coloured. 105. 6d. 

Front’s (Bather; Ecllqnes, 

Edition, Tioenty-one tpiriiid J.ichings 
lyJfadUe. .St. 

EecTcationa In Chooting. by 
‘•CsAvnt.** New Edition, revised and 
tnlarsed. C2 Fngravingt on TTycd, after 
Eartxy, and 9 Fngravingi on Bteel, i>Aef,\ 
OfUr A, VoopeTt lUL 

Sodding's History and Descriptlcni 
of Wlnoe, Aftrtcnt and Modem, ISoenfy 
heautiful Wocdniit. 

Benme's Insect Architcclnro, fcm 

Edition. Ecvlwd by the Ker, J. U. 

* Woon, BLA. 

Eobinron Crusw. With riiwtrutioar 

by STOTiLann and Habvtt. Ttselw beavti- 

fiilEr.gravingt onSteeLarA^ien Tvs>:<i. 

; or, irifAoirf ths Steel illusini-' 

J Won», 3J. Cd- 

f Borne in the Kinoteenth Century. -• 
' New EdJtJco. Bcrleed by Ite Anther, 
j Jlluxtrated by St Eng^arirgt, 

' 2 toIa 

‘ Sharpe's History of Zgypt, frmn the 
I EariJcct Timt-A till the Couquen by th* 
i Arab**, a.d. 6t0. By SanvEi, I>«Ain*k- 
I With and upwards of tCO Illc*- 

tratlve tS'oodcula. Sixth and Cheay^r 
i EdlUon. 2%ols. 

i Southey’s life of Hclfon. V/Hh 

' Ai5diU''cal Note*. Jllutlraied CA 
' Engmnngt. 

I Starling's fllisa) rfoble Deed? cf 

j Wctacu ; or,' Exmplta of Eemalo Ccuri-re. 

[ fortftsde, and Virtue. Pi-urteen /Hwrtrn- 
I fionA 

' etuart and EeTOtt’s Antiquities of 

i Atheui, and cth^.T Mcncin'‘.ala cf 

lU‘Mfraiei in tl £tttl FlaUt. and nu 
1 pierout Wcoicuti. 
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rules of tie GouS ; or, tic DeligitM 
Leisons of Horaio. Ktanmut Woodcuit, 
and 8 iSJesJ Syravinfft, after StatKard. 

T&sso’a Jerusalem DeliTerei. Trans- 
IstM Into English Spenserian Verze, with 
.6 Iilfo of the Anthof. By J, & tVirTES. 
Eiyhi Snyravingz on end 24 on 

■ Wood, by fh’jrttm. 

Walier’g Kanly Ezerdsea. Con- 
;• tzining Skating, Kdlng, Driving, Hunting. 
' Shooting, Sai lin g, EoT&g, Svriininlng, &c. 
' Hew Edition, revised hy “ Cztxxs.” 
yoriy-four BtiH ylala, snd nanerout 
■ Wooiasts. ' 

Waltoa’B Complete Angler. Edited 
-hy EnvTAEn Sesst, Esq. CjptKsrds of 
2B3 Erifravini^i. 

or, KtfS 26 afdilvmdl page 
' lUuttrc^ions cn Stxli 7t. Cd. 


■Welli^tcm, Idle Ot From tbe ma- 
terials of ilasvrell. Bighiun Enyraxingi, 

WMtropp’s Handbook of Aroisology 
. Hew Edition, revised. Numerous JUus- 
iroJ.WM. 7s. ed. 

IBTiite’f Hatnral ISstory of Eel- 
home. with Notes by Sir Wliiiiii Jas- 
unra and EDVrAED Jesse, Esq. lUustratid 
bV 40 Er.grair.ngt. 

; or, teifd iht plates colottrcd, 

7S. 6d. 

Young, Tbe, lady’s Book. A Ka- 
^ cttal of Elegant Becrratlons, Aria, Sdencea, 
tnd AccompUshments. Tiotlv. Sundred 
IToodcirf JUutlraiiont, and tereral Enr 
graxingt on SteeL 7t,6d. 

or, cloth gS^ gilt edges, 9s, 


CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 


S5 rofr. at Bs. each, tasting (kcu marhti athenritt. 


JEsobylns translated into Englisi 
Verse by A. StVAroriCK. 

— . Literally Jranslafed into 

- English Prose by an Oicalan. 3s. Cd. 

, Appendix .to, Containing- 
iho Rf^lngs given in Eeraana'e costhn- 
mocs Edition of SeeiigVsi. By Geosgb 
Bcsqis, -Zi.ed. 

Ammianui Karcsllinut. .Histery of 

Ecme fromConstantlng toValens. Trans- 
lEfedbyO.D.Xcros.BA.. Dble.voI.,7t.6d. 

Antoninns. The Thoughts of the 

Emperor Marcas Anrellns. Translated by 
'6io. LouGjhT.A Zs.ei.' 

Apuleius, the Golden Ass; leath of 
Socrates; Elorlda; nndidsionise on Magic. 
To which Is added. # Metrical Version of 
Cnpid and Psyche ; snd Mrs. Kshe’e 
PsychA PronUpiect, . 

Aristophanes’ Comedies, litersllj 
Translated, withUotea andEstracte from 
Ercre’e and other Metrical Versions, by 
W. J.Hiosie.' 2 ,vols. 

VoL 1. Achsmlans, Ehighte, Glonds, 
Wasps, Peace, and Birds. 

Vol.2. Lys!strata, ThesmopboriamES, 
Frogs, Ecdeelaznsre, and Flutns. 

-Aristetle’e Ethics, literally Trans- 
lated by Archdeacon Bsovmr, late Clzsslcsl 
.Professor ol King’s College. 

— = — Politics and Economics, 
Translated by E. Waltoeb, MA. 

, — lletaphysiea. literally Trans- 
lated, vrfth SotA, Analysts, Exaratnatton 
Qcectloas, and Inder, by the Eev. Jobe 
^ MIMakoe, M.A., and Sold IilEtiiHIrt Is 
Uetaphyslca, T.CJD. 


Aristotle’s History of Animals. InTen 
Books. Translated, with Notes and mSss, 
by Eiceaed CEEsswni, M.A. 

— Organon ; or, logical Trea- 
tises. WIthNotea<!:c.B70.F.Owr5,ELA. 
2 TOla, U. 6<3.’ (aEh.ix'ij 

1 Khetoric and Poetics, lite- 
rally Translated, with Examlnation'Qnes- 
tlora and Kotea 1>7 an Oronlan. 

' Athenmus. 'Ebe leipnosophisfe ; or, 
the Banquet of the Learned. Ti^Iated 
by C, D, Yoeos, BA- 3 volt 

Csesar, Complete, with the Alesaar 
drian, AMcan, and Spanish Wars. Lite- 
rally Tiivnslated, vrith Notes. 

CatuUuB, Tibullus, and the Vigil cf 
Venus. A Literal Prose Tirmslatlon. To 
which are added Metrical Verslcms 
Ijssb, S 2iiHSi2, »nd ethers. EronU> 
pile:. 

Cicoro’E OrationB. Literally Trans- 
lated by.C. D. VoESE, B-A. In 4 vela. 

_ Veb 1, Contains the Orations dgrinit 
■ Vcires, ix. Fortran. 

Vot 2. Catnine, Archlas, Agsarian 
Law, Eabtrins, Mnrena,.^Ha, 

Vol.3. OratlonsforhlsHonie,PIandsr, 
SCEtius, CceHos.'Mllo, ligariin, tc. 

VoL 4. MisceUarreons Orations, and 
Ehctorlcal Works ; with General In- 
dex to the four volamee, •• 

on tho Hatnre of the Cods, 

Dirination, Fato, Laws, a Eepnbllc; ic. 
iiaailated by 0. D, Toess, 3JL., and 
F. Baehah. 


BOEN'B VABIOUB BIBBABIE8. 


Cicpro's Acad»!nlci, DeKnibas, ead 

Tnsralin QneetloM, By C. D. Yrooi, 
B-i. With Sketch of tte Qreek Phllo- 
eopher. 

— Offlces, Old Age, rriendahlp, 

Bdplo’t Dream, Pcradoree, Uc. LltersJly 
XwiaUtea, by B, Edbobio, 3s. ti. 

■ on Oratory and Orator*. By 

J. B. Wateot, SUL 

Demosthenes’ Orations, Transiated, 
with Notea, by 0. Eabu ErmmjT. In E 
Tolomes. 

Teh 1 , The Olynlhlac, Philippic, md 
ether "Pabllo Oratlona. 3s. 6d. 

VoL 2. On the Crawn and ontto En- 
bascy. 

VoL 3. Against Leptliiea, MlJlaa, An- 
drotrloD, and Atlatocrales. 

Vol i. Private and other Orations. 

VoL B. HlMeDoneons Orations. 
Dictionary of latin Quotations, Ii- 
clndlng Iheverba, Maalms, Mottoes, Law 
Terms, and Phrases ; and a Collection ol 
above EOO Greek Qcotatlons. With all the 
ijnantliles marted, 6 English Translations. 
— , with Index Verbomm, Gs, 

Index Verbomm only. It 
Diogenea Laertius, Lives and Opin* 
Ions of the Ancient Phllosonhera. Ti^- 
lated, with Notes, by 0. D.Yonae. 
Spietetu*. Disararees, with Encliei- 
rldion and Fragments. Translated with 
Notes, by Gsoeob Lotto, M Ji. 

Snripides. Literally Translated, Svola, 
VoL I. Hecnba, Otestec, Medea, Hippo- 
lytna, AlceetiB, Baoeba, HeracUde, 
^hlgenla In Anllde, and Iphlgcnla In 
Tanrla. 

Vol. S. HercnleB Pnrens, Troader, Ion 
Andromache, Suppliants, Helen, 
Electra, Cydopa, Kheena. 

(roek- Anthology. . Literally Trans- 
lated. With Metrical Versions by varlons 
A.nthoT3. 

— — — Eomanee*' of Heliodoma, 

Longna rmd AchlUcs Tailns. 

[erodotu*. A New and Literal 
Translation, by Hemv Canr. ILA., cl 
Wotceator College, Oxford. 

iesiod, CaUisnachuo, and Theognl*. 
Literally Trenslatod, with Kotev. by J. 
BA}tES,IiLA. 

Comor’e Hiad, Literally Tramdatcd. 
OdyiECy, Hymn*, fee. Lite- 
rally Translated. 

[oracs. Literally Translated, by 
SicAET. Carcrnlly revised by an Oiostarr. 
3x.6d, 

cstin, Comolitts'Kepos.'and Eutro- 

plna. Literally Translated, wllh Hotel 
end Index, by J. 5, Waison. T-I./L 


JuvoasI, Perstue, Sulpicla, and Lu- 

dliat By L. Evans, iLA. With the 
Metrical Verrlon by GIEora. Phmtijpieei 
Livy. A newand Literal Tianslatian. 
By Dr, Spnujt and others. In C vola, 
VoL L Contains Boots 1—3. 

VcL a. Boots 3—56. 

VoL 3. Bocka 2T— 30. 

VoLA. Hooks 37 to the end; and Index, 

Lucan’* Pharealia, Translaled, with 
Notes, by H. T.En.TT. 

LucretiuE. LitciaJly Tramthted, witb 
Notes, by the Bov. J. S. WATOOti, LLA. 
And the Metrical Vcrrica by J. M. Goon. 
ISartial'* Epigraiua, complete. Lite- 
rally Translated. Each accompsnled by 
030 or more Venn TrensLstlons eelNted 
from the World of English Poets, end 
other Bonrtes. Wllh a coplons Index. 
Donble volume (C60 pages). Is. Cd. ' 
Ovid’s 'Worts, complete. Literally 
1 Translalod. 3 voli. 

-Vol. J. Fasti, TrlaUa, EplsUes, fee. 

VoL 3. MetaaoTphoiea. . 

Vol 3. neroldcs. Art oT lyjve. An. 
Phalaris, Bentley's Dissertation on. 
ss. 

Pindar. Literally Translated, by Da vr- 
eonW. Tcnmn, and the Metilea! Vcrtlra . 
by AsoAiLUE Moosi. 

Plato’s Work*. Translated by the 
Bov. n. Oaet sod elhert. In 6 voli 
VoL L The Apology ot Boerstee, Ct 1U% 
Phmdo, Gorgiss, ITolagcras.Pbedrei, 
Theatetns, Enthyphron, Lysis. 

VoL a. TheBopnbllc,Tlinims, feCrltlxt. 
VoL 3. Keno, Enthydemns, Tbs Bo- 
phlst, Bmtesman, Cratylns, Pjcmo- 
cldss, and tbo Bacqnet. 

Vol. S. I’hliebas. (iermidet. Laches, 
Tho Two Alcfbladoe, and Ten cliei 
Dtalognea. 

VoL B, The Laws. 

VoL C, The Donbtfnl Werts. Wltb 
Genera] Index. 

Dialogues, Analysis and Inilcs 

to. Wltb Iteffreaeee to lie Traartat'en 
In Bohn’s Claaal cal Library. By D*. DAT. 
Plnuturn Comedies. Literally Trans- 
lated, with Notes, by H-T.HaxT, B.A. 
InSTolA 

Pliny’s Natural History, Tranihted, 
with Coplona Notes, by the lato Joim 
BOOTOCC, 1LD„ rjLE., and H. T. Erixr, 
B.A. In 6 volA 

Pliny tho Touager, Tbo Letter* of. 

Msxnorn'aTrtrL-lctloa rcihed. By tho 
Itev. r. C. T. Bosasorrr, JI.A. 
Plutarch's Horals. Dr C, W, King, 
jr.A. 

Propertiu*, Pctreniui, and Johannes 
Sscondns, ’end Arlitenoetns. - Literally 
TranslAtod,' sad crximpinl'd by Patacsl 
Versions, frrm verlons roarers. 


St 
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QBintilian’i Inslitutei of Oratory. 

UteraHy Translated, with Notes, fe, by 

■ J. S. WATSon, M.A. In 2 vols. 

Salloit, Horns, aad Velleins Pater- 1 
cclns. With Copiocs Notes, Biographical ! 
Soiicsi, and Index, by J. S. Waisos. 

Sopiloolsi. The Oiford Translation 

revised. 

Standard Iiibrary Atlas of Classical 
Seogrephy. TictntiHvio largt coloured j 
Miips oicordinj to the laiett authorities. ■. 
With 8. complete Index (accentnated), | 
giving the latitude snd longitode of every i 
place named In the Maps. Imp. 870 . 7i.6d. 

Btraho’s Geography. Translated, 
with Copious Notes, by W. Faiooptb, 
ILi., end H. G. Hahiliob’, Esq. With | 
Index, givins the indent and Modem 
Names. In 3 vols.; 

Saetonitus’ Iiires of the Twelre 
Cesars, and other Worhs. Thomson’s 
Translation, rovised, with Notes, by T. 
Foetstss. 


Tacitus. Literally. Translated, tvith 

■Notes. In 2 vols. - - . 

Vcl. 1. The Anualt. 

VoL 2. The History, Berininli, Agri- 
cola, &C. With Index. 

Terence and Phaedms. By H. T 

Bttrr, B.A. 

Theocritns, Eion, Hoschns, and 
Tyrtffius. By J, Bakks, M.A. With ths 
Metrical Veraions ot Chapman. 
Thncydides. Literally Translated by 
Eev. H. Dill. In 2 vols. 3t. 64. each. 
VirgiL Literally Translated by David • 
son. New Edition, carefully revited- 3:.ed. 
Zenophon’s 'Worki. , In 3 Vois. 

Vol. 1. The Anabada and Memorabilia. 
Translated, with Notes, by J. S. Wat- 
eos, ILA, And a Gleo^phlcal Com. 
mentaiy, by W. F. AiFswoitTH, FJSA^ 
F.B.QA, &C. • , 

Voh 2. Cyropsdla and Hellenlca. By 
I. S. WATsoa, 1LA.7 and the Bev, IL 

DAUt. ■ 

"ol. 3. The Minor Works. By J. S. 
Watsou, M.A. 


SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY. 

S3 Volt, ot S*. each, tzo^ing there markti othmotre. 


Agassis and Goold'e Comparative 
Fhyslolosy- Enlarged by Dr. Whgbz 
Uf.-wis qf 400 Bnyroviiiyi. 

noUey’s Hanualof Technical Analy- 
sis. A Gnlde for the Testing of Natural 
and Artlflcial Substances. By B. H. PacIu 
■ ICO Bhoi Engravings. 

BELDGEWATEE TEEATIBE5.-= 
— Bell on the Hand. Its K echa- 
ntan and Vita! Endowaenla as evindng 
Design. SszenOi Edition Bevistd. 

— Kirby on the ffistory. Habits, 
and Instincts of Anlmala. Edited, with 
Notes, by T. EmnE Joszs. Ewmercuo 
Engraving i, vmn'j cfivf.icA art cSditicnai. 
In 3 vole. 

■ ■■ BSdd on the Adaptation of 

External Nature to the Physical Condition 
of Kan. Zt. ed. 

Whewell’s Astronomy and 
General Physics, ocmaidered with refer- 
eaoa to Natural Theology, 3s. €a. 

Chalmers on the Adaptation j 

of External Katnro loathe Kccsl and In- j 
teBtxdual Constitution of Kan. i 


BP.mGEWAT£F, TP.EATISES-conh 

. Pronfs Treatise on Chemis- 
try, Meteorology, and Digestion. Edited 
by Dr. J. W. GEimiH. 

— BncMand’s Geology and 

Klneralogy. 2 vole. 15i. 

^ Eoget’s Animal and Vege- 

table Phydology, Illustrated, In 2 vob. 
er. each. 

Carpenter’s (Dr. "W. B.) Zoology. A 
Systematic View of the Structure, Habits, 
Instlncta, andtrsea, of the princip^ Fami- 
lies of the Animal Kingdom, and of tho 
chief forma of Fossil Eemains. EsTdsed 
by W. S. DAiiAS, F.ItS. Elustrated tviih 
Hinr.y hundred Wood Engravings. In 
2vola.CJ.c3ch. 

Heohanical Philosophy, Ar- 

Ironomy, and Horclogy. A PopuUr Ex- 
position. lai lUustraiions. 

Vegetahle Physiology and 

) Syelematlc Botany.’ A complete Intro- 
duction to the Knowledge ol Plants. 
Eevised, under arrangement with the 
Author, by E. LArrmsTEB, MJ)., &c. 
Several hundred nius&af ions on Weed. 6». 

Animal Physiology. In 

rs-WTltten by the Author. VfexardZ Of 
zntj capital niuriroHoni. it. 



BOHITB JABIOVB LIBBABIEB. 


CheTrenl on Colour. Containing the 
PrlndplM of Haimony and ContrMl of 
' Oolonn. and their application to the Arts. 
TransTatod from the French hy Chaeix 3 
wipm o. Only complete Edition. Sserro! 
PtaUt. Or, with an additional MTlea of 
16 Platoa In Colonrj. 7l. 6d. 

Innomoser’* . ffiatoiy of Hngit 
Tmnalated ty WitUAM Hotot. Will 
an Appendix of the most remarkable tnc 
best anthenticated Etorlea of Apparltloni 
• Dreams, Table-Tnmlna, and Eplrit-Kap- 
plng, &C. In a Tola. 

Hogg’s f Jahes) Elements of Experi- 
mental and Natural ' Philosophy. Con- • 
talnlng Mechanics, PncmnaUca, Hydro- 
'statics, Hydranlica, .Aconatlca, Optica, 
• Caloric, Electricity. Voltalam, and Ml? 
'netten. New Edition, enlarged. ' Up- 
- isardt cf 400 Wocdmii. 


Hind’s Introduction to Astronomy. 
With a Vocahnlary, containing an Expla- 
naOon of all the Terms In present me 
New EiUllon, enlarged. A'umsroui An- 
prarinyi. 3». 6d. 

Humholdt’s Cosmos j or, Eketeh of a 
Physical DcserlpUon of the Dnlref“- 
t Translated by E- C. Qri& and W. 0 

■ D^sa. FJieS- -Kns Portroa ^ five 

■ volB.' 31. ed. each j excepting Vol. V., S», 

*.• In this edition the notes are placed 
bsnealh the text Hnmb^t’s a^ltrf 
Snmmarles and the passages hitherto snp- 
pressed arc Incladea, and pew CPd com- 
prehensive Indiccfl 610 fiddeda . 

—— Travels in. America. - In £ 
vols. 

.'Vie-ws of Haturo; or, Con- 

tcmolaUons of the Snbllmo Phe^ena of 
Creation. 

H. Q. Bohh. With 6 complete Index. 

Hunt’s (Eobert) Poetry of Scioncs; 
or. Stndlea oftho PhyslMl I’hcnomra of 
By Professor Hupt. New Bdl- 
tloPf ealar^d. 

Jovco’B ‘Scientific Dialogues. Bj 

Dr, GsirriTH. ItuvMTCut WoodcuU, 

Introduction to the Arts and 

-'fences. With EiamlnaUon Qceatlons 
Sr. tsd". 

.-Ttoight’s (Chae.)KnowledgD is Power. 
^a^Popnlar Manhal of PoUUcal Economy. 

Iiocturei on Painting. BythcRoyil 
^Academldans. , With Inh^n^ 1^7- 

and Notes by K. WoEXtne, Err}, 
Portraiil. 


lilly’i Introduction to Astrology. 

With numerenf EmendatloDB, hy 

Zapeikl. 

, Kantell'i '(Dr.) Geological Ezeur- 
cions through the Isle of tVTght and Dot- 
ictfihire. i{ew Edition, by T. Berrsi 
Joites,.Esci. Ifumerrna heaittifully e»e- 
. ctiitfd Ehodrufr, end a Otclcffisa.! ifay. 

i Hodali of Creation ; 

or, Firet Lessons In Geology and the Rlndy 
of Organic Bemains; Inclndlng Geologies! 
Exenretons. New Edition, revised. 
toured Plates, end several hundred teat*- 
Ufui Woodcuts, In 3 vols., 7f. Cd. each. 

Petrifactions and their 
Teachings. An Dlnstrated Handbook to 
Iho Orgtuilc ^malna la tho British Mu- 
reum. A'lumerous Pnyrav'r^t. Cs, ■ 

— ■Wonders of Geology; or, n 

Familiar Exposition of Geolo^cal l^e- 
noroena. New ^Itlon, augmented byT. 

' RcpestJo!tzs,F.GJS. Coloured Ge^o^^l 
Ilap cf myland, PlaUs, and nearly 200 
beautiful Woodcuit. In 2 vols., 71. Cd. each. 

- Horphy’s Games of ChOES, Brfug 
‘tae Matches and best Games played by 
the Americas Cbampioa, with faplana- 
■tory and Analytical Noteo, by J, Lowxa- ' 
tEAt. Portrait and Memoir, 

ItconlAlna by far the largest ccDectleu 
of games played by Jdr. Morphy extant in 
any form, and baa reedred bla endone- 
ment co-opcratlon. 

Schouw’s Earth, Plante, and Kan ; r.nd 
Kobell’, Bketebes from the MlaertI Klcg- 
dom. Trsaslxted by -A. HtirRir, KlhS. 
CMcurelMapcfOe Oeojrop^ye/ 

Smith’s (Pye) Geology and Berip- 
tnre ; or. The Itelxtlon Ictwe ca tho Holy 
Scriptarca «id Geologtcnl Bdcace. 

Stanley’s Classified Synopsis of tht 
Fitadpul, TxUitcrs of the Dutch tad Fie- 
ralah BchooD. 

Staunton’s Chess-player’s Handbook. 

i NacKTour i>ioyro-n», 

i Chess Praxis. A Suppiemtat 

! to the Che£s-pl»yei'« lUadboek. Cca- 
' Ulnlag »1I the mort Imporljini csedera 
1 ImprcfTemcntx In the Openlnrs, lllc»trx'.cd 
! by Ktc«! Gmaee ; a rcrliod Code of Chew 
Dbttx; tnd » EeIcc<Joa of Mr. Morphy', 

I 6>ma In Eaglxad Kid Fr»nr«. Si. 

[ Chess-player’s Companion. 

j OoxiprlElng » new Trettl'ys ca Old,. CoF 
lecGon ol M«'.cb Oimfa sad » Eeleetiis 
I cf '‘S>lc2if. ^ A 
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Staimtoii’s- ChBss .'loiiniament of 

1S15. KawrvM ZSiafraUcm, 

StMMutrat’a PmciplM of Clismistryj 

ejynpllf Ed fa s seilMof Sapis eiperi- 
E*nt*. Baaed ppon the Gemua ire* oj 
IxofEEccr SrocsniimT, and Edtfed fcy C. 
W. HzAToy, Profeasor of Omnlstry at 
. Cfadcg Crcs HbepiUl. JTfward* ^ 310 
' i23«ifrstici«*. 


I 'U're’i (Dr. A.) Cotton. Ifun&etnr* 

of ST»t BdUfa, qrftanaticallj favect]- 
! sated; with an Int^octoiT -near of Ita 
' i compilative itato to Boreigii CocintriEE. 

• Sew Editioo, Todfed t 7 P.X.,Sa(]( 05 na 

I Ont k tmdni and la 

; ■ STota. 

I ^ — PJlilowqilijofllaaialsetaios; 

i . or, An Expodtlta of the Tviatj Systea 
of Sreat Britain. Centianed aj S. Ii. 
i ^StiDirama. luU. 


ECONOMICS AND FINANCE. ; . 

Gilbart’s PSstory, Principles, and Practice of Banlring. 2tew Zditioc. 
Eevised to tbs JEh^ent Date by A. S. IficmE, of the Eoyal Eaclc of Scotland, -trith 
Portrait of GUbirt, 2 Toli. lot. . ‘ 


EEFEBENCB LIBRARY. 

23 rdt. at veriouz vriett. 


Blair's Ciironological Tables, Be- , 
. • vised and Eafargsd. Comprehendfas the i 
ChTonoiogy and Hiatorv of the tTorld, ' 
Dtcii the esiriiest tiiaea. By J.tViixonGEBT ■ 
Eos.ee. Docble Yoinme. ICr.; or, hsB- | 
bonnd, ICs. 6d. , ' j 

Claims (Hngh) Introdnotion. to | 
Heraldry. irithntaTlyT.^jU’i IHuxtraiims. ■ 
ISth Zdiii'm. Eevtied and ealarjed by { 
J. Ib PlAyCHE, Hoc^ Crofa. 3r. Or, ! 
trilh. all the ninstralioEs coicnred, ISr. j 

Cbronicles of tne Tombs. A Collec- ■ j 
tiars of P.einaTfa!Ks Epitaphs. Ey T. J. i 
ParcGBEra, FH.S., FB.A. 5r. ■ 

Handbook of Domestio Eedioine. j 
■ Popnlariy arranged. - By Dr. Hnvnr | 
Davies. 'CO cas— - With complete j 
Indss. 5r. , ■ . ■ i 

Games. Bj various AmaisTira ■ 

and Prefessoxs. Edited by H. G. Boi.rs. j 
lil-iiiircltd l-j Bvnierc-nr tHc'jravit. ir. J 

^ — r— T Proverbs, Comprising aU | 
' Ray's Englis'a Proverts,' vifa additions ; i 
' his foreign Proverto; and an AJnhabctlcai I 

Index. 5r. 1 

« 

Haapbrej’s Coin Celle ctor's Kantial . j 
A fopniar Introdactiotj to the- Stedv of j 
Coras. i?!y.riyj;r.tr.i.£d Erryrari'ryr. in | 
2 to!s. ICf. I 

Index of Dates. . Gompfeiending ! 

'■ 'the principa! Facts in theClircnoItsy and . : 
•Histerv cf the vVerM,' fr:»aaAh.e earEeat I 

,■ -rZ ■ ■ . y 


lithe, alphabetically arranged. By J. TTi 
Eosse. -Dcchle volnine, lOr.; or, half- 
booed, IOj M. . ■ ' ‘ 

lo-wndes’ Bibliograpber’s Kan-ngl of, 
Engibh Eiteralnre. Heir . Edition, en- 
larged, by H. G. Bons. Parts I. to X. 

■ (A to Z.) Sr, 6tl, each. Part XI, (the At>- ■ 
, pecdii Voltrme), d. Or the 11 parts fa 

■ 4 vob,, half morocco, 2l. 2r. 

Polyglot of Foreign Proverbs. 'SVilh 

English Translations, and a . General In- 
dex, bnnging the whole into parallels. 
ByH.G.Boa-v. Sr. , ' 

Political Cyclopeedia. In 4 vols. 
3r, C'i. cad;. . ‘ ' 

Also in' 2 vols. bound, los. ■ 

Smith’s (Archdeacon) Complete Col- 

■ lection of Synonyms and Actenyms. £r. 

The Bpigiammatists.^ Selections 
froia the Epigraminatic Eiterainre cf 
Ancient, Mediaaral, and llodem Tinas. 
tVida Hotes, Ocservations, Bltistnitions, 

. and an Intrc-dEciion. Ey the Rev, Unsny , 
PtiiEip DoI'D, IE a. Second Edition, 
vised and enlarged. Cr. - 

TfThseler's (W. A, 2LA.) Dictionary 
of Hoted Haines of Fictitions Persons and , 
Places. 3j. , - 

'Wright's (T.) Dictionary of 0*D.3olete 
and ProTindal English. In 2 s-ois. ■ Sr. 
cadi; or hilf-hotind fa l_Tcl., ICr. ed. 



amnoE sell * soes. 


Ngty' locution, witli a Kew Biographical Supplement of upwards 
of 9700 Names. 

?^;bster’s complete dictiokaey 

OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, AND GENERAL BOOK 
OF LITEE'f .Y EEFEBENCE. With 3000 Ulnstrations. Tho- 
roughly rei^ A and improved by CuAUNcrr A. Goodmch, DJD., 
• , LL.D., and Noah Poinxn, DJ3., of Yalo CoUego. 

One Volxuno, Quarto, Btronglj. bound In cloth, 1519 pages, price £I Hr. 64.; hiU-calf, 
£2; caUorbalf>nz5ria,£2 Sr.; n:ssU,£2 lOf. 

Besides the mutter comprised in the WrBsixn’s Guikea BicTiOKAr.T, this 
ilnme contains the following App^diccj, which wfll show that no pains hare 
en spared to make it a complete literary Refertnoe-Look ; — 


Bnef Biatory of tho English Ban- 
gpigc. By Profccor JAices Hadlkt. 
ThtelVork shows the Philological Bela- 
tions of the English language, and traces 
the prc^rces and Influence of the causes 
T.hlch have brought It to Its present con- 
ation. 


rinriples of Pronunciation. By 

Professor Gooenren and W. A. WiresLEU, 
MA, Including a Synopsis of 'Words 
dllTercntly pronounced by dlffercot an- 
Ihoritlei 


A Pronouncing Vocabulary of Grook 

and Ixtin Proper Names. By Profc&eor 
TiucnKR, erf Tale College. 

An Etymological Vocabulary of Mo- 
dena Geographical Ntmes. By the lleT. 
C. n. WnEiLDL Cemtainitig:— *. A B(»t 
of PreftxeR, Terminations, and PcruuUTe 
Srllablcs In rarious Languages, rrith their 
meaning and deriralion; IL A brief lie*, 
of Geographical Names (not explained by 
the foregoing Liethwith their derivatlot* 
and ilgnlflcatioo, all donltfal and obecurc 

Short Treatise, on Orthography, i nf w-A^.--r> 

By Amiron W. ^7BJom. Incfading » ■ Frononncing Voeahnlanes of Koaern 

Complete List of Words that arc spelt In 
two or more ways. 


GfOCTMhicM and Blograpldcal Nasaei. 
By J, TnojAS, M J), 


DL Eiplanatory and Pronouncing ; 
Vocabulary of the Name* of Noted Flc- ' 
tltlona Persons and Places, &C. ByW'.A. j 
Wnr.ELEB, il.A. This Work Inclndca not , 
only t-ersons and places noted in Fiction, j 
whether narrative, poetical, or dramatic, j 
but Mythological and Mythical tames, ^ 
names referring to the Angelolc^ and Dc- ! 
mouology of various races, and thoec l 
found In Iho romance writofs; Pseu- j 
donyma, Nlck-namcs of eminent prreoas j 
and parties, &c., &c. In fact, it is best i 
<J«mbed as explaining every name which : 
li not fitrictly hiricricaL A rcft-rcncc Is j 
^ven to the originator of each name, and : 
where the origin is unknown a quotation ■ ! 
is given to somo well-known writer In .i 
which tbo word CKtmrs, ’■ [ 

This valudbU Work tnay also be had ' I 
scparofely, post Eoo., En ^ > 

Pronouncing Vocabulary of Scrip- • 
ture Proper Names. By W. A. WiiESXEn, : 
M.A- Including a List of the Variations 1- 
that occur in the I>ouay ‘version of the •. 
Bibl 


A Pronouncing Vocabulary cf Com- 
mon Eugliih Chriilian Naroea, with their 
f -!vr.“‘-« r.-I d:-’r-h've3 

(r* l: In 

I *. c. : .••.■'■■'■I. 


A Dictionary of Quolatioui.. Stieetod 

and translate by W;wjak G. W>rajTTir:, 
Coutolnlrg all Words Phras^^, rroverl-A. 


and Colloquial ExpTc«ftou.*r from U.e 
Greet- Latin, and 2iiod**rn rondm I 


Greek, I^atln. and 'iiodvm Fondgu Iau- 
l^uagr*. which are ftcqn^'ntly tort with In 
Ulerature and ccnvcrMlIoc. 


A Few Biographical Dictionary of 

upwards 9*00 Names c-f Nok<I 
Ancient and Modi ru, Sncludlfi;: many norr 
living “ giving thf* Name, I’n^ncnciarion. 

' Natlonniity, I'rof^'.f^Ioa, end Date cf Ilirih 
- arid iKAlh. . . , 

ATiist of Ahhreviationi; Contrac- 

t!oa«,ia:dArb‘.Cruy,^lE!ac3M InWrilin; 
»na lotetSog. 

4. -ciaaBlfied Selection of Pictorial 

llinrtratfQos (70 With rel. roncr, 

to the text. 


“ Tbo cheapot IMcUoaiTy errr pabl!%hc<J, os It Is coat(»®»dly ras c f the t-st. Tie bit-o. 
ictlon of emsll Troodoit IlliL'^trsttons of technical usd rdcnUuc terms odds gtootly to tb' 
Ulty of the Dlctlcrsry.’' — CAantAmon. • ■ ■ 


To hi) obtained through aU Bocht'Vert, ' 


BTANDABD WOBEB FXJBLISHED BY 


WEB S T E R ' S D I C T1 O N A R Y. 


. - Fr&m ilie Quabtebei'- Ehyiew, Oct. 1873. . 

*' Seventy y^rs ^passed before J ohksoit was followed by Webster, ai 
American writer, wbo faced the task of. the Englisb'-Dictionary with ; 
foil appreciation of its requirements, .leading;to Itetter practical results; 

• t • 

“ His laborlons comparison, of twenty languages, though never pub 
lished, bore fmt in his own mind, and his training placed him both ii 
knowledge find jud^ent far in advance of Johnson as a philologist 
Webster!k;*American Dictioaary'of the English Language ’ was pub 
lished in .'1828, and of. course appeared- at. once in England,, when 
successive -fe-editing hae as-yet Jcept it in the highest jp.dce asayractka 
Dictionary.” 

The acceptance of an American Dictionary in England has Itsel 
had immense -effect in keeping .up the community of speech, to breal 
-which' would - be a' grievous harm,, not : to English-speaking, natiom 
alon8,.but to mankind. The result of this has been that the commoi 
• Dictionaiy m'ust'suit both sides of the Atlantic.” .... 

.- “T&e'go^' average business-like character of Webster’s Dictionary 
, b(>th. in stylo' and: matter, made it as distinctly suited as Johnson’s wa 
distinctly unsuited .to be expanded and re-edited by other hands 
jProfessor Grbodrich’s edition' of 184:7 is -not-much more than. enlarge< 
'and amended, .'but other re'visionB since ^havo so much novelty of plai 
as to be de^ribed as distinct works.’? .... 

“ The American revised Webster’s Dictionary of 186d, published h 
America and England, is of an altogether higher order than these las 
[The London Imperial and Student’s]. It bears on its 'title-page th 
names of Drs; Goodrich -.and Porter, but inasmuch as its especial im. 
provement is in the etiological department, the care of which.'wai 
conunitted to'Df.'MAHsr, of l&flin, we prefer to describe -it in short ai 
the Welir-Mahn'-Dic^onaTy’.yyhlany other literary men, among.then 
Professork^Vhitney and Dana'i aided in the ^ task of compilation anc 
revision. Cln consideration it seems that the editors, and contributor 
have gone far toward improving Webster to the utmost, that he wil 
bear improvement. The vocatnilary has lecome almost complete, a 
regards usnsl yrords, while the definitions keep throughout ip Weisier' 
simple careful style, and the derivatmns are assi^ed with- the aid c 
good modem authorities.”' , . . -y , - , 

“ On the whole, the W ebster-Mahh Dictionary as it -stands,' is mos 
rentable, and CESTACTIY THE BEST PEACTl'CAL .lEITGEISI 
DimOHA'BY EKTAinr.” . ' ; 

ld^/)N; _GEOBGE. BELL & SOBS, YORK STREET, COYENT GARDEIS 


QEOIiQE BELL & SOL’S. 


SPECIAL DICTIONARIES AND WORKS 
OF R EFERE NCE. 

Dr. RicIiardBon's Philological Dictionary -of tho 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Combining Explanation with Etymologr, 
and copionaly illustrated by Quotations from tho Best Anthoritif?, 
Lets -Edition, vith n Supplement containing additional Words and 
further Uluatrations. In2TolB. 4to. £414».6d. Half-bound In Bussia, 
£5 15s. Cd. Bussia, £6 12*. — The Snpploment separately. 4to. 12i'. 

An 8vo. edition, without the Quotations, 15i. Half-russia, 20*. 
Bussia, 2-1*. 

A Supplemental^ English Glossaiy. Coniaining 12,000 

•"Words or Aleaninga occurring in English Literature not fnind in any 
other Dictionary. With Iliu-strativo Quot-ations. By T. Lewis O. 
Davies, M.A. Dcrny Sro, IGs. 

'Folk-Etymology. A Dictionary of Cormpted "Words tvliicli 
have been Perverted in Form or Meaning hy FalfO Derivation or 
Misiaht-n Analogy. By tlio Rev. A. S. P.MOiEn, Author of “ A 
Word-Hunter's Note-hook.” Dorny 8vo. 21s. 

“ifoat inleri'stiag, [nstsuctivo, airl viluatlc conlrilntlon to tho e Indy of hr go.' r''."— 
Athtnc^m, 

Synonyms Discriminated., A Catalogno of SynonjTior.s-, 
' Vfords in the English Language, with, their various Shades of Moan, 
ing, Ac. Hlnslrated by Quotations from Standard Writers, By the 
late Yen. 0. J. Smith, M-A. .Demy 8vo. A'cic Editicn, r(t'i''cd iir.d 
enlargtd, lit. 

A Dictionary of Quotations. From tho Englisli rotds.- 

ByHr.xnY G. Boii.v, F.R A.S., F.L.S., Ac, Large post Svo. 10'. Gf. 

Dolm’s volume liM tbe riTC rcc' niin''i5J4tL'n <1 bdrj; tuUr'ij frf.e fr.-m itte 
rubij'.sli vvbich is commouly tlini'st into JlmiUr cot’(iciI'3ri<i. litve W*n 

hiaJc fnjtn a Ion.;; ftud t.'XierjslYc <nar^e of rca.'.h'g, piii U cvcryvhArc evid'-'K*' ^ t s. 

Ecbcl'ir's eje ami taste. There mx:*x be, as wt* r.c.:rlj5,C30 In 

volume, ransing from Cliaucer to Tcimysou.*' — r»?nf». 

A Biographical Dictionary. By TaoiirEOK Coopeb, F.S.A., 
Editor of “ Men of tho Time,” and .loint Frliior of “ Atbcrjc Cout,-.- 
brigienses.” 1 voL 8to. With Supplement to 1853. 1D«. . Snip.'c- 
ment repdrate, 3s. Gd. 

■ Tills volume is not a mere rcj.ctilion of tho cojilcats of provR'CS vrorks. 
but embodies the results of many years’ laborious rcccarcb in rye puhiica- 
tions and niipublislied docume.nts. Any note of omitsion Vibicb ciay bo 
sent to tho Pubb'shers will be duly, con Jkl‘;r< d. . ■ 

*‘lt Is an Important o-ljlnal C',nt:tt..t.'jidio ili^.Ul'r.Unrc of Its tUm t,y re 

scholar. .... it rooms In cviry yrsy atr.ilral,lt:.'ta’.d tally la jnsUry the cla.ms On .h 
behalf pnt forth by lU editor."— aritis'i C-jcr'.-sIi' renna. 

Bryan’sBiographicalandCriticaiDiotionaryofPainters 
and Engravers. With a Li-it of Ciplicrs, 'JIf>nograms, ynd I!a.’bF. 
Enlarged Edition, thorovghly rtriffd by R. E. Gluv r.-, Btit'jb I'ljt'ccw. 
In ruohfhly parlF, 5 j. e.-i'-li.-' Parts 1--J really, 

Tho Cottage Gardener’s Dictionary. _ "Wilii n- Supple- 
ment, containing nil the new planLi {ii.d'v.'.r;i flit-s to the year 5fcC?. _ 
Edited hy Geobue W. Jonrro?. Po=t 8vo. 'Cioth.^ O.ViL. 

LONDON; GEORGE BELL SONS, YORK STKFlf, COVENT Gi-Xht'l 



STANDABD WOBKB PUBLISHED BY 

THE ALDiNE SERIES OF THE BRITISH POETS.' 

CHEAP EDITION. 

In Pifiy-two Tolunies, Botmd in Olotli, at Eigiteenpence each 

Voliune, 


Akenside, with Memoir by the Eev. 
A, Dras, and additional Letters. U. 6d. 

Beattie,, with Memoir bjithe Eev. - 
A. Kioe. u.6d. , 

Bums, with Memoir by Sir Harris 
Kioonis, and additional C^yrlght Piece:. 

■ S V ois, li. ed. 

'Butler, with Memoir by the Eev. J. 

. StaroEB, - a.Tois, 3i. 

Chaucer, e^ted by E. Morris, with ' 
Memoir by Sir Haseb ifiooLts. 6 vob. 
St. - 

Churohiil, Tooke’s Edition, revmed, 

, with hUmoii, by James KutnA-T. SroU. 
SJ. 

Collins; edited, with Memoir, by W.. 
Hot Tnojiis. If. 6<i 

Cowpsr, including his Translations. 
EdSied, with Memoir, and Additional 
Copyriight Pieces, by Jobs Bacon, FJSA. 

STOla. <f. ed. * 

Diyden. with Memoir by' the Eev. 

E. Hoopek, FB-A' Carefolly re-rtsed, 
Svois.- tf.ei. ,• 

Ealconer,- wuth Memoir by the Eev. 
J. Mixfoed. If. $<J. 

• ffoldsmith, with Memoir hy the Eev. 
J. HirroEU. Eevlsed. it. £d. 

; Gray, with Notes and Hemoir^by the 
■; Eer. Jobs Mubobb. It. 6d. 


Kirke White, with Memoir hy Sir E. 
Nkxilas, end additional Not®. Carcfnily 
revised. It. ed. 

Milton, with Memoir hy the Eev. J , 
Mutoed. 3 vrls; it. 6d. 

Parnell, with Memoir hy the Eev. 
J. Sirrrosn. it. 6d. 

Pope, with Memoir by the Eev. A. 
Drcs. s vols. it. ed. 

Prior, with Memoir hy the Eev.'J. 
MixFoja). 3 vols. St. 

Shakespeare, with Memoir by the 
Eer. A. Dtcb, it. 6d. 

Spenser, edited, with Memoir, by 
J. Patse Coluee. 6 vols. 7f. 6d. 

Surrey, edited, with Memoir, by 
Jabxs TEorrtxn. it. ed. 

Swift, with Memoir by the Eev, J. 
Hutoed. 3 vols. it. ed. 

Thomson, with. Memoir by Sir H, 
'KjcoulS. Annotated hy Petee CDirrB:G- 
ham, F.SA., and additional Poems, care- 
Inlly revised. 3 vols. 3f. 

Wyatt, edited, with Memoir, by 
JAJIE3 YeOWBIB.. It, ed. 

Young, with Memoir by the Eev. 3, 
Hiifoed, and additional Poemi. 3 vols. 
St.- 


. ' . Complete seta may be obtained, bound In fcalf-moroeco. £9 9l, 

S.B.— Copies of the Fme Paper EdlBcn, 'vdth Portraits, may Etai be bad, price Ef. per 
Tolcme-Cczcept Collins, Sj. ed.). 


LONDON : GEOEGE BELL & SONS, YORK STREET, 



/ 


COYENT GARDEN. 


OEOBQE BELL & E0N8. 


THE ALDINE EDITI ON OF TH E BRITISH POETS. 

SVPPLEUENTABT SEBIES. 

The fifly-two volamea which have hitherto formed the wcil-hDown 
Aldrao Series, embody tho works of nearly all the more p-ipular English 
poetical writers, whether lyric, epio, or satiric, np to the esd of the 
eighteenth oentory. But since that time tho wonderful fertility of English 
literature has produced many writers equal, and in soma cases for superior, 
to the majority of their predecessors ; and tho widely ougmented toll of 
acknowledged English poets now contains many names not roprosoulod 
in tho sariea of “'Aldino Poets.” 

■With a view of providing for this want, and of making a sories which 
has long held a high place in public estimation n more ndequ.ato represon- 
tation of the whole body of English poetry, tho Pohlislicrs have dolor- 
mined to issue a second series, which will contain some of the older posts, 
and the v/orks of recent writers, eo far ns may bo pmclicablo by arrange- 
ment with the representatives of the poeta whoso works nro still copyright. 

One volume, or more, at a time will ho issued at short inlorvals ; they 
will bo uniform in binding and stylo with tho last fme-paper 'edition of tho 
Aldine Posts, in fcap. 8vo, size, printed at tho Chiswick Press. Price - 
5s. per Tolnmo, 

Each volume will be edited with notes where nseesratyfor elucidation of 
he tost; a memoir will be prefixed and a portrait, where an anlhcbiio 
rns is accessible. 

The following are already published:— 

Tub Pooib or 'Williaii Blake. ‘With Hrmoir by W. M. Roeselti, 
and portrait by Jeens. 

The Poem or Samuel Booehs. With Memoir by Edwvjd Bell, and 
portrait by Jeens. 

The Poems or Thomas OnATrEnxoK. 2 vols. Edited by (he Bov. 
W. Skeat, with Memoir by Edward Bell. ' ' • 

The Poems or Sib 'Walteb Ealeigh, Em Hexuv Wottox, aud Eoh-c- 
fions from other Courtly Poets. With Introduction by the Eov. Br. 
Hannah, and portrait of Sir "W. Bnlcigh. 

The Poems or Thomas Camitiell. ‘With Memoir by "W. Allihgham, 
and ^rtrait by. Jeens. 

The Poems or Geoege Hebbert. ’ (Completo Edition.) TVitb Memoir 
by tho Bov. A. B. Grosart, and portrait. ~ • ■ 

The Poems or Johh Keats. With Memoir by I^rd Houghton, and 
portrait by Jeens. . . . • 

Sacred Poems axd Pious Ei.'.ccLATioxs.Lr Hcxti' V.iuch.ix. TVilh 
Memoir by Bev. H. F. Lyle. 

Coleridge’s Poems. By T. Ashe. - [/n't.’-c l’.-r. '- 

lOKDON: GEORGE BELL & SONS, TORE STREET, COVEKT 



BTAIsDARD WOBKB TVBMBEED BY 


fin Ten Volumes, pice ^s^ Gd. each ; m’hcdf-'mrocco, ;£2 1G»,, 
or. Kith Plates, £3 the set, 

CHEAP ALDIHE EDITION OF 

;SMIESPEME’S DEATMTIO WOEES. 

VhiiTED BY S. W. SIHG-EE, 

, VrAform ■'wUh the Ukeap Ediiim of {he Aldine Tods, 


' Tee foriaation of nomc-roiiH Shakespeare Beading Societies has created 
E'demahd for-a cheap portable edifion,-!7ith legible Tira, timt shall pro- 
ride a Eonnd test -Frith such notes as may help to elncidate the meaning 
end aedst in the better cnderstanding of the sntbdr. The Pablisbers 
therefore determined to reprint Mr. Singer’s 'vrell-inoTm Edition, published 
in 10 toIb.,- small 8ro., for tome time ont of print, end issue it in a cheap 
form, uniform rrith the rveU-knoTm Aldine Edition of British Poets, 


COK-TB2TTS. 

Tol. L -The Life of Shakespeare. The Tempest. The Trro' Gentlemen 
• of Terona. The Merry "WiTes of ■Windsor. Measure for' 
*■ ' , Measure, 

Tol,' n. Comedy of Errors. Much Ado about Nothing, Love’s .Labour 
Lcet. Midsummer Nighfs Dream, Merchant of Yenice, 

YoL 2lL As Ton. Like It. Taming of the Shrew, All’s Well'- that 
Ends WelL TTrelfth Night, or "What You Will. 

YoL lY. Winter’s Tale, Pericles. KhlgJohn. .King Eichard lL 
YoL Y. King Henry lY,, Parts L and H, King Hemy Y. 

YoL YL King Henry. YL, Parts L H. end IH. King Bichard HI, 

YoL YiL Bong Henry VJil. . TroOns and Cressida. Coriolancs. 

YoL 'Yin.'TittiB Andronicas.. .'Borneo arid Juliet. Timon of. Athens, 

■ . , dnlinsCffisaT, . 

.. YoL IX'-Meibsth. Hamlet King Lear. 

YoL K-- Othello, Antony and Cleopatra, Cjmbelino. 

; UvAJorn with the cibove^.price 2t. €d ; in Tialf-Tnorocco. Zs, . 

'gbitical essays on ."the plays op SHAKESPEABE, 

- . - Bn Wn-Liisi W*rsi=5 Ltjoxd; 

Giving a succinet account of the origin and source of each play, where 
■ ascertainable and eyeful criticisms on the subjecf-maiter of each, 

A/^v copiu of inU TTor'k f.cti C-esr, priraed to ran^evHlh the f.a’..^aptr EiHir/r. of Ca 
'Aliir.t EoiU.- Thiprico for l?,{ EUvai-Toii^w.u {rati told t;^rc.tily)U Si lEi. 

LONDON: -GlOEGE BELL & SONS, YORK STREET, COYEtiT GARDEN, ' 




QEOBGE BELL & SONS. 


POCKET VOLUMES. 


ABnina of Eeteot Works of FoTOurlt* Antfeon. »<UpiM for Eraerif roidlok, laodentc la 
price, compact and elegant In form, and ciecnted In a ctylo fitting ibca to be ccnat- 
- nenOy prescrred. Imperial SSmo, cloth, - ^ 

Satty’s 'ParaWes 'from Kature. 


2 Tols. Ci, - ■ 

Captain ' 'Harryat’B Uastonaan, 
Beady, Zr. ed. 

lamb’s EUa. Eliana and Last Essay 
rvith Memoir, by Baeei ConnwAix. a 
vols, Bf. 

Bacon's'EBsays, 2s; 6(1. 

• Bnrna’s Poems. 3s. 

Songs. 3s. 

Coloridge’E'Poems. ' 3s. 

C, Bibdin’s 'Eea Songs and .Ballads. 
And others. 3s. 

EifisMpman, The. Aulobiograpbical 
Sketches of his own early Career, by Ctp- 

•tnlnEAsaHAIi,'IUJ,VJlS. 3S.6d. 

lieatenant and Commander. By 

■ Captain Bash. Haix, Rdf., F.RS. 3s. 6d, 

Gfeorge Herbert's Poems, 2s. Gd, 

'Eemains. 2s. 


'OcoTga 'Ecrbert'a "Worlai. 8:. 6d. 
■Xbo Sketch'Book. 'By WAsnnroio:’ 
Irrmro, 3s. ei 

Tales of a TraTeller. .ByWASHcrG- 

TOa IBTBO. 3s. M. 

• Charles Iamb's Tales from Ebai- 

tpeare. 3s. 

ZongfeUow’s Brangcline and Toicci, 

Sca~£lde, and Poems on Slatcry. 2i. 
Hilton’s Paradise Lost. Sr. 

.Eegaincd,* other PoeKs; Sr, 

Eobin Hood 'Ballads, Sj. 

Bonthey’s Life of Kelson, St, 
'Walton’s Complete Angler. .Per- 
traits end IHuslroBons. it. 

• Lives of Donne, 'Wotton, 

Hooker, fro. 3s. Od. 

-■White's natural History of tel- 

boron 3s. 6d. 


Bhahspeaie’s Plays & Poems, Eeiobtlet’s Edition. 13'VoKiac!otbea5?,2Is. 



the hlgUect degree or oeaniy iimi can ce airain'u in uie worcm.»ran:p. 

They are primal at the Chiswick Presa, on fine peper, with wlio marslnis, and limed 
a neat clcth binding. 


Longfellovr’a Evangeline, ' Voices, 

Seaside and'Firc-sidc. 4t. Gd- iiilK 
Pcrirail. , _ 

Hiavratlia, and lie Oolflea 

.Legend, .fs. Od. 

■ Wayside Inn, Kilea Stanaish, 

Spanish Student. ts.Gd. t 

Bnms's Poetical TVorkr. *s, CA [ 

TTSft Portraii. { 

— Eongs and Ballnfis. -Ss. Gd. ! 

ITiarr Piiiicns crrtlafr. cH fii optyrfj-’.f ' ] 
piccrjyui/t'htrd in thA Aldint pditicn. 

Cowpor’a Poetical 'WorES. ' 2 vols., j 

tech <t. €d. irai Pertrsit. I, 

Coleridge's Poems, 4s, €d, Wiff. j 
rorfmii. - . i 


Irving’s Ehctch .Booh. 

PertraiL 


intx 


• Talcs of a Traveller. 


Hilton's ParndioiXott 4s. CA ITW 

. f’ertreia 

EcgaincA- 4;. 6A. 

Ehn'kspsaro’s Plays and ' reenti. 
CareSHlty eiin'd by Tnesus KiioKrrxt, 
vt-lcw'’?, ■ tr. cub. 

Eonthey's life of Kclroa. 4;. Co’, 
. "tra'iPonraCrfUru/rs.- 

Waltbn's Angler, $i, ITi'i e 

Pbvn'urriifef, . - 

- Lives of Donne, .Hcoher, 
Herbert, Ac. Sc. KiA Pnraii, 


LOKDOK.t 'GEOBaE BELL L SOBS, TOBK STREET, COVEliT GApiEf, 


STANDABD .W.0BK8 PUBLISHED B7 


HISTORY AND TRAVELS. 


Horae and tlie Campagna. A" Historical and Topo- 

grepWcal Description of tie Site, Boildinf^and Ifelghlionrliood of ancient Eome. By 
the^T. E»beet Btmn, late Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridgo.- With 
-ei^ty engravings by Jewht, and nnmerons Maps and Plans, and an Appendis, 
bringing the Work down to 1876. Demy 4to. . £3 3«. 

Old Rome. A Handbook of tbe Hmns of tbe Ancient City 

and the Campagna, for the nso of Travellers. By K. BnnJf, M.A. ■ With Ilnstra- 
tions, ilaps, and Plans. Demy 8vo. lOi. ed. 

Ancient Athens j its History, Topography, and Re- 

MAINS. By Thomas HsKBr Dteb, Author of The History of the Kings of 
Borne.” Snper-royal 8vo. lUnstrated, cloth. £1 B». . 

The -History of the Kings of Rome. By Dr. T. H. 

JOtBS, Author of the "Histoiy of the City of Borne;" “Pompeii: its History, 
Antiquities,” &c., with a Pre&toty Dissertation on the Sonrces and fividcnce of Early 
Boman Histoiy. 8vo. 16«. , .. 

Modem Europe, from the Pall of Constantinople in 

1453, By Thomas Heket Dteb, liLJ). Second Edition,' Eevised and Continued. 
In 6 Tpls. , £2 12s. 6d. 

The. Decline of the Roman Republic. By the late Georse 

■ .■ Lokg, MA., Editor of “Cffisar’s Commentaries," “Cicero’s Orations,” &c. - 8ro. 

VoL L From the DeatrucUon of Carthage to tbe End of the Jngnrthlne War. 14f. 
VoL lL 'To the Death of Sertorina 14s. 

■pot in. Inclndlng the third Mithrldatio War, the Catiline Conspiracy, and the Con- 
• EUlshipofC. JuliUBCcesar. 14s. 

Vbl. IV. Histoiy of Ccesar’s Gallic Campaigns and of contemporaneoos events. 14i. 

. 'Vol. V. From the Invasion of Italy by Julius Cssar to his Death. I4s. 

A' History of England during the Early and Middle 

AGES. By C. H. Pbaesou, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, and late Lecturer 
! In Histoiy at Trinity College, Cambridge. Second Edition, revised and enlarged, ^o. 
ToL L to tbe Dmth of Coenr de Lion. 16s. Vol. U.' to the Death of Edward L 14s, 

Historical Maps of England- By 0. H. PEiisoH, M.A. 

Folio. Third Edition, revised. 31s. 6d. 

An At'M containing Five Maps of England at different periods during the Early and 
•"Middle Ages. . ‘ 

The Desert, of the Exodus. Journeys on Foot in the 

Wilderness of the Forty Tears’ Wanderings, undertaken In connection with the 
Ordnance Survey of Sinai and the Palestine Ezploiation Fund. By the late E. H, 
PaxSeb, M.A., Lord Almoner’s Professor of Arabic and Fellow of St. John’s OoU^e, 
Cambridge, Member of the Asiatic Society, and of the Society de Paris., With Maps, 
and numeronr Illustrations from Photographs and Drawings taken on the spot by file 
sItihI Survey Expedition and C. F. Ttewhut Deakh. 2 vols. 8to. 23s. 


LOIUWN: GEORGE BELL & SONS, YORK STREET, COVENT. GARDEN, 



GEOBOB BELL & SONB. 


STANDARD WORKS. 


Corpus Poetarum Latinorum. Edited by E. Walkke. 

Ono thick voL 8to. Cloth, lei, • 

CopUlnlngr-Cat^ns. LBcretloa. Vlrgfflns. TlbaUna, Propcrtlts OrldJas Koratlw. 
Phaedm, liUcantifl, Peraias, JuTcnallg, MArtiallfl, Snlplcia, StAllni, Slllui lulicaa. VVtrl^ 
Flaccas, Calpumlns Slcnltia, Ansonlus, and (^ndlAana. ^ 


Oruden’s Concordance to the Old and New Testament, 

or an Alphabetical and Clasilflcd Index tn the IloJy BibliJ, ap<>dallf adapted for SnsiiAT 
School Teachers, containing nearly 61,000 refercacea Thorocghlr rtrrired and er^ 
densed by G. H. Haknat. Fcap. it. 

Perowne (Canon). Tho Book of Psalms. A Now 

TranslaUon^Trlth Introdacllona ar.i Kott^ Critical anfl Kxplanatcry.' By the Ve n* Uer. 
J. J. Stewaet PraowOT, Dean of Peterboroogh. Svo. VoL UFlfth Edilioo, It/ • 
Tol. U. Pifth Edltloa, 16/. ' 

Abbitxied Editiok for ScLooIb. Fonrlli Edi'fion. Oroiro 

Svo. los. ed. 


Adams (Dr. E.). The Elements of the English Lan- 

GDAQE. By Ebsest AnAKS, Fh.D. ElEbtccnlh Edition. Post Svo. u. tl 


Whewell (Dr.). Elements of Morality, including Polity. ' 

By W. wirEBTOL, D.D., formerly Master of Trtotiy Collesrs, CamlTldge. Fotirth - 
Edition. In 1 voL 870 . 


BIOGRAPHIES BY THE LATE SIR ARTHUR HELPS, K.C.B. ' 
The Life of Hernando Cortes, and the Conquest- of. 

MEXICO. Dedicated to Thonsa Carlyle, arolt CrormBTO. J5». 

The Life of Christopher Columbus, the Discoverer of 

AMEIUCA. Foorth Edition. Crown Bro, 6/. 

The Life of Pizarro. With Some Acconnt of hie Asso- 

dates in the Conquest of PenL Second Edition. Crorni 8to. Ci. 

The Life of Las Casas, the Apostle of tho Ihdiec. 

Second Edition. Crotm Bvo. 6i. 


The Life and Epistles of St. PauL By Tdomas Lkwi*;, 

Eeq., M.A.. P’S. A, rrlnlty CoUcye, Oxford. Barriricr-al-I/iir. Aslhor of "radl 
Eacrl,*' ** Siege of Jcmsalem," "Carr's Inra.^ion," • TrrstlfC on Trurta," Ac tnih 
upwards of 350 lUastratlona findr fagrared ca Wood, Jdfip*. PUr.f, Ac Foarlh 
Edition. In 2 vols., demy 4to. X2 2i. * 

f* '*ThIs Is ODO of tbofvs works which demaod from crllJcs and frem thf pahUc, b^fs-re 
Attempting to estimate Its merjla la deiail.aa tmqnaUfiM trilntr cf almlratiTa. TV flrrt 
clanco tells us tia book Is one on which tho ielmre cf a bs»y U/cilof a*'*! th" wh-rb 
resources of an cnthu'lasllc author have Ix-a larLchf-3 «-librct stint .... n-.ls rr^-rt It • 
kind of British Museum for this period and la small comps.**. It It a cf 

"galierits of statues, gems, coin.*?, doccmcnla, IrttcrA and rrlirj*. tl-T-urh wH^h tbf 

reader may wander at leisure, and which be cuy aJifmate with his own tuu^icgi and nSre- 
tiona. It inert be remembered Ibroughoul that Ihi* dtllghtful ant ‘.uftmetire Ij 

the result ol Ihc d'^votlou of a lifetime, and des^ea as murh h nour and ircecT.lituu as 
many a museum or picture-gallery which has pre3<m*cd Ui dotKt’a name for g*^craUcr:f .** 
' 
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STANDABB W0BE8 F.UBU8BEB BY 


ILLUSTRATED OR POPULAR EDITIONS OF 
STANDARD WORKS. 


Dante’s -Di-vine Comedy. Translated hy-the Eev. Henet 

Esakcis Cabt. With all the Anthor’fl Copyright Emendations. Post 8vo. 3t. 6d. 

-Shakespeare. Shakespeare’s 'Plays -and’Poems. -With 

'Kotos and Life -by CnMr rsjt Keight, and 40 engravings .omrodd by Hap.tet. Royal 
' 8vo. Cloth; 'lOi.'ftJ. 

Fielding. Works of Henry Fielding,. complete. With 

Memoir of the Author, byTHOJiAa'BoscoE, and 20 Plates by Geobge CnniKEKAini. 
. ilSdinm. 8yo. 14*. 

Fielding. The Novels separately. With 'Memoir hy 

Thomas Bosoos, and Plates by Geobge CKCiEEHarnc. Hedimn 8vo. 7i.-6d. 

Swift. . Works of Jonathan Swift, D.D. Containing 

loteresting-fliid valofible passages Bolilitherto pnblish^ Witii Sfemoir' of .the Autbor 
. by Thouas Eoscoe. 2 vols. hledlom Svo, .'24i, 

Smollett; -.Miscellaneous Works of Tobias Smollett. 

'Complete In 1 vol. 'With.hlcmolrof the Anther by Thomas '.Eoscoe. 31 PJotea by 
.'Geobge CsoiKSHAitK. Medlnm Svo. I4t, 

iLamb. The Works of .Charles Lamb. With a Memoir 

I7 Sir Thomas Kooh Taxtoued. Imp. 870. ICu. 6d. 

Goldsmith’s' Poems. UluBtrate'd. 'lemo. '28. 6d. 
•Words-worth’s White .Doe of -Bylstone : or, the Fate of 

THE KOBTOKS. -lUnstrated., 16mo. .3r.6d:. - 

-Longfellow’s Poetical Works. With nearly 250 Illnetra» 

-■ tlons by Bieket Pcstee, TEKirEx, QoD-.nir, Thomas, &c. . In l voL 31i. 

Longfellow?s Evangeline. EluBtrated. i6mo. :3s.>'6d, 
Longfellow’s Wayside Inn. lUnstrated. l^mo. 3s.' 5d. 
Adelaide Anne Procter’s Legends and^ Lyrics. The 

Mnstrated Edition. With Additional Poems, end an Intredpction ■ by Chaeies 
Dickehs, a Portrait by Jjxhs, and 20 IJinsiralions by Eminent Artists, and a ebort 
‘hlemoir.liy-JIrs. Ettiho. 'F cap. 4to. Oniamenlal cloth. ,21r. 

Mrs. Gatty's .Parables ■ from Nature. A Handsomely 

ninstrated Edition j-srith Kotes on the'Katnral 'HiBtory.-andnnnsrons Fnll-page 
. ; - lUnstrations by the most eminent Artiets pf the present day. jVetc coiujilefe editum. 
Short Jlemoir by J.m Enxtc. .Ecap. 4to. 21i. 

The .Book .of Gems. .Selections from the British 

POETS, ninstrated v.-ith npvrards of 160 Steel Engravlcge. Edited by .8; C.- Htr.r. , 

' 3 "olg. ■ Hiindsomely bonnd in .walnut. 21r. each. 

PiEsr Seeies— ChahcestoDevbeh. 

.SEceem Skeies — S vnpr to Bontrs. • ■ . 

Tsmi) Si-siES — ^WosnswoETH ro TEmrreoit. . ■ , 


LONDOK : .GEOEQE BELL & SONS, TOHK STEEET, COVENT. GAEDiN. 
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amms bell & eoes. 


BOOK S, for; the y oung. 

CAETME MASnrATS' BOOKS FOB. BOVS. 

Poor Jack. Witli Sixteen Ulustrations after Designs by 

ClasksO’-I Staktieid. EJt. TTr«;ty.«03:dEditlca, Port Eto.. 2». Ci 0111,0, Cd. 

People’s Edition, Illustraled. Demy -ito., Gd. 

Cheap Edition, Ecap. 8vo., Gd. 

The Mission; or,. Scenes, in Africa. With Illustrations 

ty joHi! GmJEET. P(»‘.Sto.,3i. 6<L GUVO. Ci 

The Settlers in Canada. With Dlufitrations by GiiuEr.T 

undDAlztEt. Port 8vo„ 3J. M. Glll,<i.6d. 

The- Privateers Mam, Adventnres by Sea and Dand 

IN CIVIL AND SAVAGE LIFE,.0SE HDNDUKD YEAllS AGO. niortTt'Al 
With Eight Sled EngTATis^. Fc£t £vo^ St. Cd. Gllt,4f.6d. 

Masterman- Eeady; or, the; Wreck of the Pacific. 

EnibelUahcd with Kliicty-t^-o Engravings on Wood. T(x.iSTO*tZz, CJ. OHl/ 4t.£i. 

People’s Edition, Illustrated. Demy 4to., Gd. 

Cheap Edition. Ecap. 8vo.,.Gd. 

The Pirate and- Three Cntters. IllnBtT,atcd with Eight 

Btcd EngravlngB from’Drawlogsi^ Clibkcos Starnri®, ILA. With a'JIeiaoif 
of the Amthor. Post 8 to., 3i. CkL - UUt, 4s. Cd. 

A Boy’s Locker. A Smaller Edition of the above Talwi, 

In 12 Toloiacs, enejosod In t, oompact elolh bat. 2t». 

Hans Christian Andersen's Tales for Children. With 

Forty-eight FoU-jpago lUaslr&UonB by Wehaert, and Flfty-t-^Tm Small EaiyaTirgs 
on Wood by W. Tno^fas. . A new IHitloo. Very handAomUy boxmd, Ci. 

Hans Christian Andersen’s Fairy Tales and Sketches. 

Translated by 0. C. Pzacner, H. Waed» A. Pixcni®, tiC. 10< lUwtratl'^rJ ly 

C>rrc) SriJCJcrzn and others- $s. 

This volmao contains scrcral tdet that arc In no other Edition pnblbh*’d la IhU - 
conDtiy, and with the above voltme It forma the most compVte Engllih Edition- 

Mrs. Alfred Gatty’s Presentation Box for Young 

PEOPLE. Contalidng ** Parable* frem Natnns,” Annt Jody's Talrt.** *a1 cth'-r 
Popular Boohs, 9 Tolomes In all, Wntlfally printed, neatly bound, and In 

a doth box. Sir. C^' Any eicgle Tolcace at Sr. Ci. 

Anecdotes of Dogs. By Edwakd Jissx. With TUttstra- 

lions. Post Sto, Cloth. Bi. AVIlh Thirty-fonr £ti«:l Er jg z a v l nrs after D»pna, 
LA^iosxnn, Ac. Tr.Ci. 

The Natural. History of Selbome. By Gilpeiit Wunr. 

Editiid by Jxssn. ZUortrst^d with Forty Engrarlngf. rortCro. Br.; er.'wUhtbe 
Plates Colonrcd, 7f. Ci. 

A Poetry Book; for Schools. DluBlratod with. Thirty- 

ceven hlgbly-enldied EcgraylDga by C, W. Corn, Jl^isurr, PAircxfi, Exsu^ 
Tiioxas, and H. Wsisj - O t uto era. If. 

Select Parables from TTaturo. By Mrs, Gattt. For 

the Use of Schools. Fcap. ir. 

Bcddeft being reptinted In Atterlca, ceJeeticaa frcoi Mrt. Gatty'a rart>4«« ham 
been translated and pnbUshed In the German, French, lUIien, EnfaUn, U&alsh, and 
Swedish langnagca. 

COKDOK; GEORGE BELL & SO^'S, TORE STREET COVENT GARI>E-V. 
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8TASBABB WOBKS PUBLIBHEB B¥ 


SOWERBY'S ENGLISH BOTANY: 

Oontaining a Description and Life-^ize colonred Drawing of eyery 
British Plant. Edited and bron^t np to tbe Present Standard rf 
Scientific Knowl^e by T. Boswell, LL.D., P.L.S., &c. With 
Popular Descriptions of tbe Uses, History, and .Tractions of each 
Plant, by Mrs. LAiTEZSTEE, Author of -“Wild 'Flowers Worth 
Eotice,” “ The British Ferns,” &c. The Figures by J. E. Sowesbt, 
JAgEs SowEBBT, F.L.S., . J. Db, 0. SowEEBY, F.L.S., and J- W. 
Saltee, A.L.S. In Pfieven Yolumes, super-royal 8to. ; or in 83 Parts, 
5s. rach, 

“ Under the editorship of T. BosTeUEyme, F.L.S., ssststed by Mrs. Xankester, ' SoTrerby’s 
English Botany,’ when (ini-hed, .will be exhanstlTe of the snbject, and worthy of the 
brandi of edenis it lUnstrates. ... In tnmlng over the eharmhigly execnt^ hand- 
colonred plates of British plants which encnmber these TOlnmes with riches, the reader 
cannot help being stmck with the beanty of Dany of tha hnmblest flowering we^ we tread 
on with careless step. We cannot dwell upon .'many of the Indlvidnals gronped in the 
splendid bonqnet of flowers presented in these pages, and it will be snfflcient to state that 
the 'work Is pledged to contain a fignre of every wild flower Indigenous to these isles.”— 
lima. - . , . - 

“Win be the most complete Flora of Great Britain ever broaght oat. This great work 
wfll find a place iwhererer botaadeal sdenoe Is cultivate^ and the stndy of our native 
plants, with all thdr fascinating associations, held dear.” — jhausum. 

' “A clear, bold, dIstinctiTe ty^ enables the reader to lake In at a glirm-e the arrangement 
and divisions of every page. And Mra. Lankester has added to the technical dkrfption by 
the editor an extremely interesting popnlar sketch, which foUows in ernnller type. The 
English, French, and Saman popiJar names are given, and, wherever that delicate and 
difflcnlt step is at all practicable, tidr derivatiern also. Medical propfaties, snperstiti^, 
and fancies, and poetic liibntea and Ulcsions, follow. In short there Is nothing more left to 
be derired.”— Guardian. 

“Without question, this Is the standard work on Botany, and indispensable to every 
botanist, . , . The plates are most accurate and beantlfol, and the entire work cannot w 
too strongly recommended to all who are interested In botany.” — ittuttraUd 


Sold separately, prices as foliates : — 

^ Bound cloth. E2df morocxxi. Morocco elegant. 





£ s. 

d. 

£ 8. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

VoL L (Seven Parts) 


• « 

1 18 

0 

2 2 

0 

2 

8 

6 

. TL ditto 

#• 

• • 

1 18 

0 

2 2 

’0 

2 

8 

6 

ITT. (Eight Ports) 

• • 

• • 

2 8 

0 

2 7 

0 

2 13 

6 

lY. (Nine Parts) 

«• 

• • 

2 8 

0 

2 12 

0 

2 18 

6 

• Y. (Eight Parts) 

• • 

• • 

2 3 

0 

2 7 

0 

2 

13 

6 

YL (Seven Parts) 

«• 


1 18 

0 

2 2 

0 

2 

8 

6 

VJi. ditto 

• f 

• t 

1 18 

0 

2 2 

0 

2 

8 

6 

Viil. (Ten Parts! 

• « 


2 13 

0 

,2 17 

0 

S 

8 

6 

IX. (Seven Parts) 


«• 

1 18 

0 

2 2 

0 

2 

8 

6 

X, - ditto 



1 18 

0 

2 2 

0 

2 

• 8 

6 

XI. (Six Paris) 


• t 

1 13 

0 

1 17 

0 

. 2 

8 

6 


Or, the Elereu Yolmnes, 22Z.;8s. in cloth ; 2-41. 12*, in half-morocco ; and 
281. 8a, 6d. whole morocco. 

Vdlarae XII., by Prof. Bosweli, containing ferns and oilier cryptogan.oMS 
plants, tcith an Ir.dex to the tchole tzorh, is noie being issued. Part I. vith 
22 coloured plates is no’x ready, price 5s. 
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SOBN'B VAB 10 V 8 LLBSASIEB 


, ■ . NOVELISTS’ LIBEATiy. 

10 ToU. at 2x. Cd^ ezcepHny fhc:c jnarJird olhanc^it^. 

umey^B Evelina. With an Intro- ! Tom Jones; the Exstory of z. Eonnd- 
dactloa aca Notes by A. E, Kim. 

iurney’fi Cecilia. Edited by A. E. 

Ellis.- Syols. 


fanzoni (Alessandro) The Betrothed. 

il promcfsl SpostJ. Tiic on’y complete 
Englbli Translation; With numerous 
M'oodcnts. Br.' ’ : • 

Jndo Tom’s Cahin. Withlniroduc- 
tory Itemarks by tbo Ecr. J. S/i6rkan. 
rrinfed in a large ckar type. Jlluttra- 
.iioni. 3r. ed. ' , 


. Im?, 'by lIcKET 

, '.Elitiba, revised. IV’Kh ty 

George CxMxlahank/ laZvolf, 

Joseph Andretvs. ByiliZNTiVExrxn-' 

ISC.” Eoscoe’s EdUIoa, Wit*; 

TItusfraiionx ly George L*; 

l.yol. ,3r. f-d. ' , 

Amelia. ‘.By Hzntit PipLCLva. 
lioficoeV Elitroo, ixrlscd. Cniik- . 

tbaiik's niustratfons. . 5f. 

Grosse*s Marco Visconti. Tran=Uted 

from tbelullan by A.y. D, ' 


ARTISTS’ LIBRARY. . 


Leonardo da Vinci’s Treatise oh 
Painting. Nmntrota Pules. AVtcTditton, 
revitedy Bf. * 

?lanch( 5 ’s ' History of British Cos- 
- tume. Third Edition. TTi/^ numerout 
Woodeuls. Bs. 

)cmnun’s(A.)IlItistratod Eistoiy of 
^.’AnnsandArtnourfromthcEarbcstfWixL , 
With nearly 2,000 lllnslrations.^ 7 i. OcL .* 


6 Volt, at variout prieet. 


riaman’s Icctnros, pn Stjulptnrc. 

/iumerout jUustretiont. Ct. •. 

Tho Anatomy 'and Phtiosophy ct 
Jbtprcscioa ts connected vri'b ibe T\u 
Artv By Sin .CnAOLts 
. Seventh reriuit ’JntVy^.jnrr;;,; 

■ AVchj’Uuis and:20 ria(tt.. Cr. 


BOHN’S CHEAP -SERIES, . 


JoswcU’o life of Johnson and John- - 
jonUna: Including hla Tour to the Ho 
brldw. Tour In IValcs, Ac, EdltM bytbo 
lit. Hon. J. Vi, CnoKrn. . Cp'cardt of 

BO Srgravingt, In B vols., eletb, 20 r. 

. • * 

!arpentcr's (Dr. W. S.) Physiology 

of Temperance and Total Abstinence, js. 

’ranilin’s (Banjamin) Genuino An- 

toblography. Prom tho Original Mann- 
eciipt. By Jxr.tD Srxszs, li. 

Havrlhome's (ITathaniali Tndco Told 
Talcs. First and Second ^ries. 2 vols^ 
in 'one, Ir.^Cd. SflOtVcImaso ^“1 oibcr 

Tiii;:3. i». Scarlet iettcr. 1 j.,Houso 
'•! ritlj,,tlio Ssron OaWes. T.o- 
'jO-ii'Ce. Is. ■ • 

laalitt'B TaMo Talk Faffs I. 2, 
l eoJ 3.- l». «di. Plain Speaker. 
Parts 1 , 2 and 3 . Is. each. .XectHTCS 
on the Eaglish Comic 'Writbrs, ii, 

• Xcctures on the English Posts, if. 
lectures on the literature of the 
Ago ofElkaheth. if. lectures on 
Ltho Characters of Shakespeare's 
\?]ays. If* 


■Emerson’s Ttrenly Essays, 'i,,, cict’.i 
If. Cit. English Chasneterirtics. i;‘ 
Orations and I'cclurts.' 'If. , Jieprt-' 
seotative Men. ComrH'. jf, . t-'Jvi 

If. Oi ; ■ . 

Irring’s eWashington) life ct ilc* 
hammed. Artrart. ii. 

, of Mohammed, if. Lite ct Cojg^ 
smith. If. Sketch Book. Is.* c'.-.V.,: 
If. Talcs of a Traveller, j*. • ’icz's ' 
on the Prairies, i*. Con^nfew ef 
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sacrifice of sheep and camels, and the burial of their hair 
and nails in the consecrated ground. Each tribe either 
found or introduced in the Caaba their domestie -worship ; 
the temple -was adorned, or defiled, -vrith three hundred and 
sixty idols of men, eagles, lions, and antelopes; and most 
conspicuous -^vas the statue of Ilebal, of red agate, holding 
in his hand seven arrmvs, -without heads or feathers, the 
instruments and symbols of profane divination. But this 
statue -«-as a monument of Syrian arts: the devotion of the 
ruder a^es -ivas content -with a pillar or a tablet ; and the 
rocks of the desert -were hewn into gods or altars, in imita- 
tion of the black stone of Mecca, -ft'hich is deeply tainted 
-with the reproach of an idolatrous origin. Erom Japan to 
Peru, the use of sacrifice has universally prevailed ; and the 
votary has expressed his -gratitude or fear by destroying or 
consuming, in honour of the gods, the dearest and most 
precious of their gifts. The life of a manf is the most pre- 
cious oblation to deprecate a public calamity ; the altars of 
Phcenicia and Egypt, of Eome and Carthage, have been 
polluted -with human gore; the cruel practice was long 
preserved among the Arabs; in the third century, a boy 
n'as annually sacrificed by the tribe of the Eumatians,J and 
a royal captive was piously slaughtered by the prince of the 
Saracens, the ally and .soldier of the emperor Justinian. § 

c. 6, p. 13). * In the second century, Masimus of Tyre- 

attributes to the Arabs the -worship of a stone — ’ApdiSioi ctfiovai )ih>, 
m’Tiva ck aiiK olcnr, ro Ck dyaXfia ficoj' ’ Xi'&oc ijv rerpaytijvoc, 
{Dissert. 8, tom. i. p. 142, edit. iJeiske) and the reproach i.s furiously 
re-echoed by the Christians. (Clemens Alex, in Protreptico, p. 40, 
Arnohius contra Gentes, 1. 6, p. 246.) Yet these stones were no other 
than the fiai-vKa of Syria and Greece, so renowned in sacred and 
profane antiquity. (Euseb. Prtep. Evangel. 1. 1, p. 37. Marsham, 
Canon. Cbron. p. 54 — 56.) + The two horrid subjects 

of 'AvCnoBveia and JlaiSodvaia, are accurately discussed by tL(- 
learned Sir John Marsham. (Canon. Chron. p. 76 — 78. -301 — 304.) 
Sanchoniatho derives the Phoenician sacrifices from the example of 
Chronus ; but we are ignorant whether Chronus lived before or after . 
Abraham, or indeed -lyhether he lived at all. 

X Knr’ krbs eKurjTov wnTcn t0uov, is the reproach of Porphyry; 
but he likewise imputes to . the Komans the same barbarous custom, 
which A.TT.C. 657,- had been finally abolished. Dumaitha, Daumat 
al Gendal, is noticed by Ptolemj* (Tabul. p. 37. Arabia, p. 9 — 29) and 
Abulfeda (p. 57), and may be' found in .D'Anvillc's maps, in the mid- 
desert between Cfaaibar and Tadmor.. 

Procopius (de BelL Persico, L 1, c. 2S), Evagrius (1. 6, c. 21), and- 
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A parent who drags his son to the altar, exhibits the most 
painful and sublime effort of fanaticism : the deed, or tbe 
intention, was sanctified by the example of saints and 
heroes; and the father of Mahomet himself was devoted bv 
a rash vow, and liardly ransomed for the equivalent of a 
hundred camels. In the time of ignorance, the Arabs, like 
the Jews and Egyptians, abstained from the taste of swine’s 
flesh;’" they circumcised f their children at the age of pu- 
berty ; the same customs, without the censure or the iire- 
cept of the Koran, have been silently transmitted to their 
posterity and proselytes. It has been sagaciously conjec- 
tured, that the artful legislator indulged the stubborn pre- 
iudices of his countrymen. It is more simple to believe 
that he adhered to the habits and opinions of his youth, 
without foreseeing that a practice congenial to the climate 
of Mecca, might become useless or inconvenient on the 
banks of the Danube or the Volga. 

Arabia was free : the adjacent kingdoms wore shaken by 
the storms of conquest and tj-ranny, and the persecuted 
sects fled to the happy land where they might profess what 
they thought, and practise what they professed. The reli; 
gions of the Sabiaus and Magians, of the .Tews and Chrisl 
tians, were disseminated from the Persian Gulf to the Ecd 
Sea. In a remofe period of antiquity, .Sabianism was dif- 
fused over Asia by the science of the Chaldeans J and the 


Pocock (Specimen, p. 72. 86), attest the human Facrifices of the Am!‘S 
in tbe sixth century. The danger and escape of Abciaiiaii is a tradi- 
tion rather than a fact. (Gagnicr, Vio do Mahomet, tom. i. p. 82 — St.) 

* Suilli.s c.arnibu.s ah.stincut, saya Soiinus (Polyhistor, c. 85), who 
copie.s Pliny (I. S. c. 68), in the strange supposition that hog.s cannot 
live in Arabia. The Pgyjiti.ans were actuated by a natural and super- 
stitioua horror for that unclean Least. (Marsham, Canon, p. 203.) 
The old Ai-abians likewise practised, poi! cnilum, the rite of ablution 
(Herodot. 1. 3, c. SO), which i.s fanetified by the Mahometan Jaw. 
(Iteland, p. 75, Ac. Chardin, or rather the MeUdti of Shaw Abba.«, 
tom. iv. p. 71, Ac.) fin the sultry climes of the Ea-t, the i'e.di of 
swine sva.s found to be an unwholesome viand. The ufo of it w.ts 
jjrohibited also in the temple of Comana. Seo note, ch. 17, s'ol. li. 
p. 22 S. — Ed.] + The Mahometan doctors are not fond 

of the subject; yet they bold circumcision ncccs.rary to r-alvation, aud 
even pretend that Arahomctw.as miraculou'iy bom Witiicut a fo.-e=<;!u. 
(Pocock, Specimen, p. 316, 320. .S-ale's Prolimin.ary Di'C.'.iirsc, p. 300, 
307.) * DiodonjK Siculu.F (tom. i. I- 2. p. 1-12 — li-Of-kaa 

ca-st on their religion tbe curious but suptrfici.al gkance of i. Gr.'ek. 



